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PREFACE 


This book is not a product of purely scholarly interests. It has 
grown out of vital urges and under the pressure of a concrete 
historical situation. We are in the midst of one of the great 
crises in human history, groping for a way out of fear, anxiety 
and darkness, wandering in search of a new pattern in which we 
can begin life over again. Andre Malraux makes a prophecy: 
The principal problem of the end of the century will be the 
religious problem—in a form as unlike any that we now know as 
Christianity was from the religions of antiquity—but it will not 
be the problem of Being.' He refers to The discovery of what 
true Hindu thought is'.^ Hindu thought whether or not we agree 
with its transcendental claims has survived the storms of the 
world for over three thousand years. It has seen empires come 
and go, has watched economic and political systems flourish and 
fade. It has seen these happen more than once. Recent events 
have ruffled but not diverted the march of India's history. The 
culture of India has changed a great deal and yet has remained 
the same for over three millennia. Fresh springs bubble up, fresh 
streams cut their own channels through the landscape, but 
sooner or later each rivulet, each stream merges into one of 
the great rivers which has been nourishing the Indian soil for 
centuries. 

When we speak of Indian philosophy or Eastern philosophy, 
we mean the philosophy that has developed in a certain region 
of the earth. We do not mean that the truth which science or 
philosophy aims at is of a provincial character. The search for 
truth may be conditioned, even restricted by the mental 
attitudes and traditions of different countries, but the aim of 
philosophy is to reach truth which is universal.^ One of the chief 

^ Partisan Peview (Spring 1955), p. 170. 

* ‘By Universal History I understand that which is distinct from the 
combined history of all countries, which is not a rope of sand, but a continuous 
development, and is not a burden on the memory, but an illumination of the 
soul. It moves in a succession to which the nations are subsidiary. Their story 
will be told, not for their own sake, but in reference and subordination to a 
higher series, according to the time and degree in which they contribute to the 
common fortunes of Mankind.’ 

Lord Acton—A letter to the contributors to the Cambridge 
Modern History, dated March 12, 1898. 
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features of philosophical thought today is the growing univer¬ 
sality of outlook. Even Western thinkers are slowly giving up 
their provincial outlook and are admitting that thinkers outside 
their cultural traditions have grappled with the central 
problems of philosophy and a study of their writings may be 
helpful to students of philosophy. 

In Bunyan’s story there is the house of the interpreter 
which is always kept open. No one understands the mission 
of the life of the mind in our time who does not wish to have 
some part in keeping open a house of the interpreter between 
East and West. Since our ideals and destinies are largely the 
same, it is essential that mutual acquaintance should grow. 
To the creative interpreters are confided the hopes of a 
better world. 

The truth which claims to be universal requires to be 
continually re-created. It cannot be something already possessed 
that only needs to be re-transmitted. In every generation, it has 
to be renewed.^ Otherwise it tends to become dogma which 
soothes us and induces complacency but does not encourage the 
supreme personal adventure. Tradition should be a principle 
not of conservatism but of growth and regeneration. We cannot 
keep the rays of the sun while we put out the sun itself. Petrified 
tradition is a disease from which societies seldom recover. 
By the free use of reason and experience we appropriate truth 
and keep tradition in a continuous process of evolution. If it is to 
have a hold on people's minds, it must reckon with the vast 
reorientation of thought that has taken place. By reintrepreting 
the past afresh, each generation stamps it with something of 
its own problems and preoccupations. 

Every age emphasises that particular point of view which is 
most consonant with its own prejudices. Fifty years ago the main 
issues which dominated schools of philosophy were those con¬ 
nected with religion, faith and doubt, the relation of philosophy 
and theology. Today new intellectual interests have arisen.^ 
Philosophy is no more ‘a science of things transcendentar but 

^ Cf. M. Loisy: 'I am of the religion that is in the making and I am quite 
willing not to belong to the one that is dying.' 

* See Professor Gilbert Ryle's Introduction to The Revolution in Philosophy 
(1956), p. 4. 
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has become scientific and secular in its outlook. It has become 
an arid professionalism made only for the philosophers. 'We 
know too much and are convinced of too little.' Many people 
have no kind of contact with any form of religion or its modes of 
thought. Even in countries where church attendance has 
increased, there has not been any growth of religious feeling. 
The majority of people do not see any reason why religion 
should play any part in their lives. Many of them are not 
actually atheist; fewer still have qualified by sober reflection to 
be called agnostic. They have grown up outside any kind of 
religious organisation and are simply ignorant of the terms and 
meaning of religion, though they profess a creed which they 
have adopted from habit or because of the social advantages it 
brings them or merely for the sake of good form and con¬ 
venience. For them the creative fire has departed from religion. 
We cannot say that they adopt a materialist creed and believe 
that somehow through science and technology mankind can be 
perfected. Perhaps a few leaders may adopt this creed but the 
vast majority live from day to day with a hope that does not 
extend far beyond the immediate future. We live in an age of 
hectic hurry, of deafening noise where we have no time or 
inclination for anything beyond the passing hour. True life 
grows from inside. It is in the inner solitude that a seeker finds 
his solace; yet our modern life is unwilling to grant us this 
privilege. Not all of us, however, are defrauded of this right and 
if there is to be a creative movement some of us at least have to 
reflect on the hopes and disillusionments of the people. The 
unrest of the people is due to the thw^arted desire for religion.' 
Man is a religious animal. He is prepared to worship anything 
and many systems compete for his spiritual suffrage, fragmentary 
faiths, anaesthetic arts, and attractive panaceas. If he cuts 
himself away from his spiritual dimension, it is an act of perfidy, 
of alienation from his own nature. We do not realise that 
religion, if real, implies a complete revolution, a total over¬ 
coming of our unregenerate nature, the death of the old man 

^ Dr. C. G, Jung in his Modern Man in Search of a Soul (1933) writes of his 
middle-aged patients: ‘Every one of them fell ill because he had lost that 
which the living religions of every age have given to their followers, and none 
of them has been really healed who did not regain his religious outlook.' 

A* 
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and the birth of the new. ^ Man's nature is transformed or reformed 
to a pattern of excellence, because his being is pervaded by 
the power of truth. 

Unfortunately, philosophy today is detached and specialised 
and is not aware of the peril to the human spirit. It does not 
seem to realise its responsibility for the time in which it is set. 
Even those who have a religious allegiance do not seem to 
feel a religious responsibility. 

Plato once remarked that when the modes of music change, 
the walls of the city are shaken. A change in our philosophy of 
life is the first symptom of instability that will presently 
manifest itself in material, political and economic ways leading 
to the shaking of walls. Though India has impressive achieve¬ 
ments to her credit in art and architecture, literature and 
morals, science and medicine, all these derive their inspiration 
from philosophy as love of wisdom or the life of spirit. Its aim is 
to produce not wise Hindus or Christians but wise men. If the 
spiritual orientation of the country is undermined or disturbed, 
the nature of the civilisation will change. 

The contemporary situation is a challenge to the philosopher 
of religion. Distances have so shrunk in the modern world that 
not only people but ideas travel fast. The great religions of the 
world are interconnected. They face the same dangers and 
difficulties. That which threatens one will sooner or later 
endanger another. We have to develop a scheme of life which is 
at once rational, ethical and spiritual. It will not be wise to look 
upon ancestral wisdom as infallible. It may be liable to error even 
as contemporary fashions are. We have to find out what is vital 
in it. Many centuries ago Cicero said that there is nothing so 
foolish and so vain which has not been said by some philosopher. 

In India the threefold canon of religion, prasthdna-traya, 
consists of the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgttd and the Brahma 
Sutra, These texts are not only bound up with an historic past but 
are also a living force in the present. The problems which they 
raise and attempt to solve are not dissimilar to those which 

^ The answer to Nicodemus's question whether a spiritual rebirth is possible 
is in John hi. 7-8: 'Marvel not that I have said unto thee, ye must be born again. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is everyone that is 
born of the Spirit.' 
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Preface 

engage thinkers in other parts of the world. I have written on 
the Upanisads and the BhagavadgUd and this study of the 
Brahma Sutra may be a small contribution to the development 
of solidarity in thought to which the modern world is committed. 
While taking note of the traditional interpretations, I have also 
in mind the problems of our age. It is my endeavour to present 
a reasoned faith which deals justly with the old Indian tradition 
and the demands of modern thought. A commentator has ample 
scope to explain the Brahma Sutra in relation to the religious 
milieu he represents. His purpose should be not simply to 
interpret the Brahma Sutra but re-establish it in the minds and 
hearts of the people and restore the unity of religion and 
philosophy. 

The classics should be not only guardians of the past but 
heralds of the future. They are dead if they are mechanically 
and unthinkingly accepted. They are alive if each generation 
consciously decides to receive them. Any system of thought 
should satisfy two basic requirements; it should state the truth 
and interpret it for each new generation. It must move back and 
forth between these two poles, the eternal and the temporal. 
Truth is expressed in a human language formed by human 
thinking. The consciousness of this leads to a continual 
clarifying and fuller understanding of the truths. The author of 
the Brahma Sutra deals with the problems raised by his 
contemporaries with their views on cosmology but these dated 
answers are not the essentials of its teaching. We may not 
accept the scientific thought of those days, but the suggestions 
about the ultimate questions of philosophy and religion which 
they set forth with philosophic depth and emancipation from 
the transient preoccupations of the current hour are of value to 
us even today. 

While the Brahma Sutra represents intellectual effort spread 
over generations, it has also become the starting point of 
intense reflection. Commentaries and independent treatises have 
been produced from early times and there does not seem to be 
any slackening of effort even today. 

In this book I have followed principally Sarhkara's com¬ 
mentary which is accepted generally by others except in those 
places where doctrinal differences are indicated. In stating the 
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views of the commentators I have omitted the minor details 
which have no direct bearing on the general interpretation. I 
have avoided scholastic discussions found in the commentaries 
since they are not of much contemporary interest. 

Since the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgttd, and the Brahma 
Sidra are said to have unity of purpose and meaning aikdrthya, 
I have indicated what, to my mind, is this general ]iur]iorl. My 
vzeu’s are based on experience, authority and reflection. The 
commentator himself is a product of his times. He looks at the 
past from his own point of view. Just as each individual 
strives to organise his memory, we have to organise our past. 
Our picture of the march of centuries determines our attitude 
and outlook. Though the conditions of modern life have become 
different' and are in some ways better, we cannot say that we 
are superior to the ancients in spiritual depth or moral strength 
to grapple with difticulties. It is possible that some may think 
that my method of treatment is inadequate and imperfect. But 
whatever the shortcomings may be, it is not, I hojze, lacking in 
great respect for the traditional interpretations. 

The Bibliography is by no means exhaustive but I hope it will 
provide a sufficient guide to the student. 

I am indebted to Professor Siddhesvar Bhattacarya of 
Vihva-bhdrati for his kindness in reading the proofs and making 
many valuable suggestions. Mr. V. Y. Kulkarni of the Sahitya 
Akademi, New Delhi, very kindly prepared the Index. 


New Delhi, 1959. 


S. R. 
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The Vedas 

The Vedas have remained for centuries the highest religious 
authority for all sections of the Hindus. There are four Vedas, 
Rg, Yajus, Sdma and Atharvan, Each of them has four sections 
— samhitd} or collection of hymns addressed to the different 
deities; Brdhmanas, which describe sacrificial ceremonies and 
discuss their value; Aranyakas, forest treatises which dispense 
with elaborate sacrifices but prescribe meditations on symbols; 
and the Upanisads, which deal with the path of knowledge, 
jndna, rather than with the path of work, karma. In early 
times they were not written down but were handed down from 
preceptor to pupil. They were literally heard by the pupils and 
are called 

Sruti and Smrti 

The authoritativeness of the Vedas in regard to the matters 
stated in them is independent and direct, just as the light of the 
sun is the direct means of our knowledge of form and colour; 
the authoritativeness of personal views, on the other hand, is of 
an altogether different kind since it depends on the validity of the 
sruti and is mediated by a chain of teachers and tradition.^ 

The Vedas are the authoritative utterances of inspired seers 
claiming contact with transcendental truth. They are the 
statements of their metaphysical experience. Smrti will have to 
reckon with the iruti and should be consistent with it. 

Sruti has no authority in the realm of the perceptible. It is 
the source of knowledge in matters transcending sense- 
experience.^ 

^ sam : together; hita : put. * Parti tit IT I. 3. 94. 

* vedasya hi nirapek^am svdrthe prdmdtutyam raver iva rupa-vi^ayc: 
purusa-vacasdth tu muldntardpeksam vakir-smrti-vyavahitam ceti viprakarsah. 

6.B. II. I. I. 

* irw/ii ca no atlndriya-visaye vijftdnotpattau nimittam: 

6. on T.U.; cp. also is.B.G. XVIII. 66. 
pratyaksddi-pramdtidnupalabdhe hi vi§aye ^rutett 
prdmanyam na pratyaksddi-vi^aye. 
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Darsana 

A system of thought is called a darsana^ from the root drs, to 
see.2 It is a vision of truth. The Upanisads which relate these 
visions or experiences use the language of meditation, samddhi- 
bhdsd. It is difficult to express the truths of experience through 
logical propositions, for the most appropriate response to the 
spiritual experience is silence or poetry. Every utterance is a 
weak attempt to deal justly with the mystery, the meaning 
which has been attained. A great deal of passion and ingenuity 
has been vSpent on the task of resolving contradictions and 
reconciling seemingly conflicting statements. The conclusions of 
the past are brought into agreement with the findings of the 
present. The scholastic developments are also called darianas. 

Astika and Ndstika 

Systems of thought are distinguished into dstika and ndstika. 
The former or the orthodox schools arc six in number, Sdmkhya, 
Yoga, Vedanta, Mimdmsd, Nydya and Vaisesika, They all 
accept the authority of the Vedas, The ndstika or the un¬ 
orthodox systems do not regard the Vedas as infallible. It is said 
that the ndstikas are the deniers of a world beyond the present. 
Commenting on Pdnini,^ Patanjali makes out that dstika is one 
who thinks that it exists and ndstika one who thinks that it does 
not exist. Jayaditya makes out that an dstika is one who believes 
in the existence of the other world, a ndstika is one wflio does not 
believe in its existence and a distika is one who believes only in 
what can be logically demonstrated.^ Manu holds that he who 
repudiates Vedic doctrines is a ndstika,^ 

^ Vai^iesika Sutra IX. 2. 13. 

* Speculari, from which the word speculation is derived, means looking at 
something. It is not creation or construction but vision or insight. The 
Buddhists refer to views as ditthi, or Sanskrit drsti derived from the same root 
drL Haribhadra in his Sad-darsana-samuccaya (fifth century a.d.) and Madhava 
(fourteenth century) in his Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha use dariana for a system of 
thought. 

* IV. 4. 60. asti-ndsti-distam matift. This suggests that the dstika is one who 
believes in the other world, the ndstika is one who does not believe in the other 
world, while the disfika is a fatalist. 

para-lokah astiti yasya matir asii sa dstikah; tad-viparito ndstikati; 
pramdndnupd,tini yasya matili sa disfikah. KdUkd on Patiini IV. 4. 60. Cp. 
^dfidilya U,: *dstikyam ndma vedokta-dharmddharmesu viivdsati.' 

* Veda-nindaka TI. ii. 
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Moksa-sdstra 

Every system of philosophy is a moksa-sdstra and teaches the 
way to release from samsdra or bondage to time. The nature of 
release has been variously conceived, insensibility, dissolution, 
isolation, life in God. Negatively all these views are agreed that 
release is from time; positively the accounts differ. They are all 
united that ignorance, avidyd, is the cause of bondage; 
knowledge, enlightenment, vidyd, jhdna, lead to release. 
Avidyd is not intellectual ignorance but spiritual blindness. 

Mtmdntsd 

We are told that the Scriptures are endless, the knowledge to 
be derived from them is immense but the time is little and the 
obstacles are many. So we have to choose the essential Scrij:)tures 
and study them even as the swan takes in only the milk which 
is mix'cd with water. ^ 

The task of reconciling the different Vedic texts, indicating 
their mutual relations, is assigned to sisdstra called the Mtmdmsd 
which means investigation or inquiry. In the orthodox Hindu 
tradition, Mtmdmsd is divided into two systems, the Pilrva- 
mvmdmsd by Jaimini which is concerned with the correct 
interpretation of the Vedic ritual and Uttara-mtmdmsd by 
BMarayana which is called Brahma-mtmdmsd or Sdrirdka- 
mvmdmsd which deals chiefly with the nature of Brahman, the 
status of the world and the individual self. Since it attempts to 
determine the exact nature of these entities it is also called 
nirndyaka-idstra. 

The Brahma Sutra is the exposition of the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. It is an attempt to systematise the various strands 
of the Upanisads which form the background of the orthodox 
systems of thought. It is also called Uttar a-mtmdmsd or the 
mimdmsd or the investigation of the later part of the Vedas, as 
distinguished from the mimdmsd of the earlier part of the Vedas 
and the Brdhmanas which deal with ritual or karma-kdnda. All 
the commentators on the Brahma Sutra agree that the Brahma 
Sutra was intended to be a summary of the teaching of the 

^ ananta-idstram hahu veditavyam alpa^ ca kdlo hahavah ca vighndji 
yai sdra-hh uiam tad updsitavyam hamso yathd kslram ivdmbu-miiram. 
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Upani^ads, The Brahma Sutra is also called the Vedanta Sutra} 
or Sdrtraka Sutra} It takes into account the systems of thought 
known at that time. 

Date and Author 

The author of the Brahma Sutra is BadarSyana.® It may be 
assumed that the Purva-mtmdmsd, dealing as it does with 
ritual, arose at a very early period. Even in the Brdhmana 
literature, we find mention of the word mimdmsd in connection 
with the discussions of contested points of ritual. As the Uttara- 
mimdmsd deals not with practice but with knowledge, and is 
concerned with the later parts of Vedic literature, it may have 
been formulated a little later than the Purva-mimdmsd. There 
are cross-references to Jaimini and Badarayana in the Purva- 
mimdmsd Sutra and the Brahma SutraA 

Since B.S. refers to almost all other Indian systems, its date 
cannot be very early. It was composed about the second 
century B.c.® There have been several attempts to represent the 
teaching of the Upanisads in a consistent way and Badarayana 
in his Siitra gives us the results of these attempts. The references 
to the views of earlier teachers® show how the author took into 
account other efforts at interpretation extending over many 
generations and summarised them. The ancient teachers quoted 


^ The Vedanta philosophy takes its stand on the Upanisads, the B.G. and the 
B.S. The Upanisads are ^ruti, a part of the Veda, the B.G. is smrti. It is a part 
of the M.B. As smrti it supports sruti, and clarifies its meaning. 

* The body is karlra, what resides in it is the kdrlraka, the self. Ratna- 
prabhd, a commentary on S.B., holds that the B.S. is called ^drlraka as it deals 
with the Brahman-hood of the individual soul: kdrlrako jlvas tasya brahmatva- 
vicdro mimdmsd, Baladeva adopts a different view. Brahman is embodied 
karlra since the whole universe is the body of the Lord. 

* He is sometimes said to be Vyasa, literally the arranger. He is said to have 
arranged the Vedas in their present form. Cp. B.G. X. 37. 'of the sages I am 
Vyasa*. 

*• According to Sahara, Badarayana was respected by Jaimini who quotes 
him in support of his view of the self-evident character of knowledge. It is 
generally believed that Badarayana was the teacher and J aimini the pupil. 

* Jacobi thinks that the B.S. was composed sometime between a.d. 200 
and 450. See Journal of the American Oriental Society XXXI, p. 29. 

® Atreya III. 4. 44. Ka^akrtsna I. 4. 22. 

A§marathya I. 2. 29; I. 4. 20. Jaimini I. 2. 28, 31; I. 3. 31. 

Audulomi I. 4. 21; III. 4. 45; IV. 4. 6. Badari I. 2. 30. 

Kar§najini HI. i. 9. Badarayana I. 3. 26; I, 3. 33. 
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by Badarayana seem to have entertained different views on 
important points of doctrine. B.S. states the teaching of the 
Veda according to Badarayana and defends the interpretation 
adopted. 

Sutra 

The sutra style which aims at clarity and conciseness is 
adopted in all the philosophical systems as also in works on 
other subjects like domestic ceremonies, grammar and metres. 
It tries to avoid unnecessary repetitions. A sutra is so called 
because it suggests wide meaning.^ It should be concise, 
indicative of its purport, (composed) of few letters and words, 
in every way meaningful. Such are what the wise ones called 
siitras or aphorisms.^ In the anxiety for economy of w^ords which 
is carried to an excess the siitras are not intelligible without a 
commentary. They are packed with meaning which is inex¬ 
haustible. They are like shorthand notes of the teaching of the 
preceptor to the pupils. The B.S. strings together the Vedanta 
texts like flowers.* In determining the purport of a sutra, the 
commentators adopt the principles formulated in the well- 
known verse: 

that the beginning, the end, the repetition, the novelty, the 
objective, the glorifications and the argument—which are 
the canons for determining the purport.^ 

Contents of the Brahma Sutra 

The B.S. has four chapters or adhydyas and each of them 
is divided into four padas or parts. Each of these pddas is 
subdivided into adhikaranas or sections made up of sutras or 

^ Madhva on I. i. i. SHtra is a thread, a string. Cp. Latin sutura, English 
suture. hahvartha-sHcandt. Bhdmatl I. i. i. 

* laghuni sucitdrthdni svalpdksara-paddni ca 
sarvataji sdra-bhutdni sutrdny dhur manl^ii^a^, 

Cp. also alpdksaram asandigdham sdravat visvatomukham 
astobham anavadyam ca siitram sutra-vido vidu}^, 

• veddnta-vdkya-kusuma-grathandrthatvdt sutrdndm. §.B. I. i. 2. 

* upakramopasathhdrdv abhydso ’purvatd phalam 
artha-vddopapaitl ca lingam tdtparya-nirnaye. 

Madhva quotes it in his commentary on I. i. 4. as from Brhat-samhitd. See 
also ^rikaritha on I. i. 4. 
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aphoristic statements. The number of sutras in each adhikarana 
varies with the nature of the topic dealt therein. Each section 
according to the commentators deals with a specific point, 
criticises the views of others and commends its own. The 
commentary is a reasoned statement of objections, purva-paksa, 
and answers, uttara-paksa or siddhdnta. According to the Purva- 
mtmdfhsci, every section or adhikarana has five factors: 
(i) visaya, subject-matter, (2) visaya, doubt or uncertainty, 
(3) pilrva-paksa or the prima facie view, statement of an 
objection, (4) siddhdnta or established conclusion or the final 
truth of an argument, (5) samgati or connection between the 
different sections. If an adhikarana has more than one sutra, the 
first is the chief, mukhya, and the others are subordinate, 
to it. The commentators, in spite of their different philosophical 
allegiances, do not vary much with regard to the arrangement of 
the topics or the meaning of the sutras or the reference to the 
sources or texts intended, the visaya-vdkyas. 

The first chapter deals with samanvaya. It attempts to offer 
a coherent interpretation of the different texts of the Upanisads. 
We cannot be content with disconnected scraps of knowledge. 
Our science, our philosophy and our religion must become 
integral parts of a general pattern of thought. The method of 
reconciliation requires today to be extended to the living faiths 
of the world. The second chapter deals with avirodha and shows 
that the interpretation offered in the first chapter is not 
inconsistent with the writings of other sages and views of other 
systems. Even when the sutras were formulated, they reckoned 
with other views and objections from rival schools. Truth 
would not be sought so industriously if it had no rivals to 
contend against. The third chapter deals with sddhand and is 
devoted to an exposition of the means for the realisation 
of Brahman, The fourth deals with phala or the fruit of 
knowledge. 

There are slight variations in the readings of the sutras in B.S. 
Sometimes one sutra is read as two or two as one. Sometimes the 
last word of a sutra is added to the beginning of the next one. 
These variations lead to divergent interpretations. Commenting 
on IV. 3. 7-14, says, ‘Some declare these sutras, which I look 
upon as setting forth the siddhdnta, the final view, to state 
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merely the purva-paksa or the opponent’s view’. Since the 
sutras admit of varied interpretations one can honestly admit 
their validity and still pursue one’s own independent line of 
reflection. The acceptance of the sutras may have a tendency to 
cripple the discovery of new and fruitful methods of approach 
but as a matter of fact it has not been so. 

We have adopted S.’s reading as the standard and noted the 
divergences from it. His numbering of the sutras is adopted. 


CHAPTER 2 

The Commentaries 

Badarayana in the B.S. mentions different interpretations of 
the teaching of the Upanisads, A^marathya^ adopts the 
bheddbheda relation. The soul is neither different nor non- 
different from Brahman even as the sparks are neither different 
nor non-different from fire. The relation between the two is not 
one of absolute identity but of cause and effect. The bheddbheda 
theory has received manifold expression among the com¬ 
mentators of the B.S. Bhartr-prapafica, Bhaskara, Yadava- 
prakasa, R., Nimbarka, Vijhana-bhiksu beheve in the reality 
of the universe as well as its divine origin, in the distinctiveness 
of individual souls which are treated as centres of divine 
manifestation, moral freedom and responsibility and faith in a 
personal God, in the value of knowledge and love, devotion and 
service as means to the fulfilment of human nature. 

Audulomi^ holds that the individual soul is altogether 
different from Brahman up to the time of release. The soul is 
merged in Brahman when it obtains release. This view seems to 
be based on C.U. VIII. 12. 3; M.U. III. 2. 8. Bhdmati quotes the 
following from the Paheardtra dgama: ‘Up to the moment of 
reaching emancipation the individual soul and the Highest Self 
are different. But the released soul is no longer different from 
the Highest Self since there is no further cause of difference.’ 

1 I. 2. 29; I. 4. 20. * I. 4. 21; III. 4. 45; IV. 4. 6. 
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The difference or non-difference of the two depends on the 
difference of condition, bondage or release. Audulomi's doctrine 
is known as satya-bheda-vdda, 

Kasakrtsna^ holds that the individual soul is absolutely non- 
different from Brahman. The individual soul and the Highest 
Self are one. It is clear that even before Badarayana composed 
the B.S. there were different views about the teaching of the 
Upani^ads. 

There have been many commentaries on the B.S. though only 
a few have come down to us.^ Narayana Pandit in his Madhva- 
vijaya-bhdva-prakdsikci mentions twenty-one commentators who 
preceded Madhva, though only three of them are known to us, 
5 ., Bhaskara and R. Many other commentaries were written 
after Madhva*s time, notable among them being those by 
Srikantha, ^ripati, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Vijfiana-bhiksu and 
Baladeva. The chief systematic interpretations of the Vedanta 
are the Advaita, Visistddvaita, Dvaita, Bheddbheda and 
Suddhadvaita associated with the names of ^., R., Madhva, 
Nimbarka and Vallabha. They all follow one or the other of the 
ancient traditions. 5 . is said to have followed Vardha-sahodara- 
vrtti, R. Bodhdyana-vrtti, Haya-grwa-brahma-vidyd and 

^ripati Agastya-vrtti. Many of these commentaries are not in the 
strict sense commentaries but are systematic expositions of 
varying doctrines. 

Even the most original of thinkers do not claim to expound 
a new system of thought but write commentaries on the three 
great works, the Upanisads, the B.G. and the B.S. They use 
all their ingenuity to discover their views in these works or 
modify the views expressed in them or even reinterpret the 
obvious views which they find difficult to maintain. The aim 
of the commentators is to give a coherent interpretation of the 
B.S., taking into account the standards and criticisms of their 
time. They establish the relevancy of the B.S. to their age. 
Indian thinkers, even when they advance new views, do so in 
the name of an old tradition. They have a sense of humility and 
would endorse Hemacandra's statement 

1 I. 4. 22. 

* Yamunacarya mentions in his Siddhi-traya the names of Tahka, Bhartf- 
prapafica, Bhartr-mitra, Bhartr-hari, Brahma-datta, and Bhaskara. 
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pramdna-siddhdnta-viruddham atra 
yat kincid ukiam mati-mdndya-dosdt 
mdtsaryam utsdryya tad drya-ciitdh 
prasddam ddhdya visodhayantu. 

May the noble-minded scholars, instead of cherishing ill-will, 
kindly correct any errors here committed through dullness of 
intellect in the way of wrong statements and interpretations. 

The B.S. is held in such high esteem that anyone setting forth 
a new system of religious and philosophic thought is at pains to 
show that his views are consistent with the meaning of the B.S. 
The views of the different commentators have been accepted by 
some sections of the people who look upon their teachers as 
infallible and their teachings above doubt and dispute. When 
the different systems claim to represent accurately the meaning 
of the texts, we have to examine them before we accept or 
reject them. 

Bodhayana was perhaps the first commentator but his work 
is not now available. The following commentaries on the B.S. 
will have to be taken note of:— 


(l) 

A.D. 788-820 

Nirvisesddvaiia 

(2) Bhaskara 

A.D. 1000 

Bheddbheda 

(3) Yadava Prakasa 

A.D. 1000 

Bheddbheda 

( 4 ) R. 

A.D. 1140 

Visisiddvaita 

(5) Madhva 

A.D. 1238 

Dvaita 

(6) Nimbarka 

latter half of 



thirteenth cen¬ 



tury A.D. 

Dvaitddvaita 

(7) Srikantha 

A.D. 1270 

Saiva-viiistddvaita 

(8) Sripati 

A.D. 1400 

Bheddbheddtmaka- 



visisiddvaita 

(9) Vallabha 

A.D. 1479-1544 

Suddhddvaita 

(10) Suka 

A.D. 1550 

Bheda-vdda 

(ii) Vijnana-bhiksu 

A.D. 1600 

A tma-brahmaikya- 



bheda-vdda 

(12) Baladeva 

A.D. 1725 

A cintya-bheddbheda 


On each of these commentaries there are sub-commentaries, 
glosses, etc. 
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A. .<AMKARA 

Samkara 

About A.D. 780 Gauclapada wrote a commentary on the 
Mdndukya U. called the Mandukya-Kdrikd. His disciple 
Govinda was the teacher of S. (a.d. 788-820). is said to be the 
incarnation of Siva on earth.^ S. was a naisthika-brahma-edrin 
and his life was spent in exposition, discussion and organisation. 
Four of the mutts he established are well known, Dvaraka in 
the West, Puri in the East, Badri in the North and Srhgeri in the 
South. His commentary is well known for its profundity of 
spirit and subtlety of speculation. ^ refers to the views of 
another commentator on the B.S. and his followers are of the 
view that this other is the Vrtti-kdra. 

Advaita Veddnta Literature 

S.*s bhdsya on the B.S. was followed by a series of studies. 
Mandana Mi^ra (a.d. 800), when he became converted to 
Advaita Vedanta, assumed the name of Suresvara and wrote his 
famous work Naiskarmya-siddhi. It is an independent work on 
S.B. Anandagiri, a disciple of S., wrote a commentary on S.B. 
called Nydya-nirnaya and Govindananda wrote another 
commentary called Ratna-prahhd. Vacaspati Mi^ra (a.d. 841) 
wrote a commentary on S.B. called Bhdmail. Amalananda 
(thirteenth century) wrote his Kalpa-taru on it and Appaya 
Diksita (sixteenth century) wrote the Kalpa 4 aru-parimala on 
the Kalpa-taru. 

Another disciple of 5 ., Padmapada, wrote a commentary on 
S.B. known as Pancapddikd. It deals only with the first four 
sutras. Prakasatman (a.d. 1200) wrote a commentary on 
Panca-pddikd known as Pancapddikd-vivarana. Vidyaranya 
wrote Vivarana-prameya-samgraha elaborating the ideas of 
Pahea-pddikd-vivarana. His Jivan-mukti-viveka deals with the 
Advaita doctrine of release or moksa and his Panca-dasi is a 
popular treatise on Advaita Vedanta. 

Sarvajhatma-muni's (a.d. 900) Samksepa-idriraka states the 
main teachings of S.B. Madhusudana Sarasvati's Advaita-siddhi 

^ samhhor murtU carati bhuvane iamkardearya-rupd. 

* Vacaspati praises 6.'s bhdsya as lucid and profound, prasanna-gambhlra. 
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is an important work on Advaita Vedanta. His other works 
include Veddnta-kalpa 4 atikd and Siddhdnta-bindu. There are 
many other learned treatises developing the logical side of 
Advaita Veddnta. 

Gaudapdda 

Gaudapada's Mdndukya Kdrikd may be said to be the first 
formulation of Advaita Veddnta. in his commentary on 
Gaudapdda Kdrikd gives Gaudapada the credit for developing 
the true meaning of the Ma.U. Gaudapada holds that all 
appearances (dharmd) are like the vacuous sky (gaganopama) 
There is no such thing as coming into being.^ He holds the 
doctrine of ajdti.^ Duality is a distinction imposed on the non¬ 
dual {advaita) reality by mdyd. The real does not suffer any 
change. Whatever has a beginning and an end is unreal.*^ The 
one is the unborn, the unmoved, not a thing {avastutva) and 
tranquil {sdntah). Causality is a false idea. So long as we think of 
it we suffer birth and rebirth. When that notion ceases there is 
no sarhsdra. All things are produced from a relative point of 
view {samvrti). They are produced only apparently, not in 
reality. Dependent existence is not real existence. Gaudapada 
says of Advaita Veddnta that it is pleasing to all, has no dispute 
with anyone, and is not hostile to anyone.^ 

Reason and Experience 

attempts to build a spiritual view of life on rational 
foundations. He holds that anyone who adopts any view 
without full inquiry will miss his aim of beatitude and incur 
grievous loss.® 

5 . tries to show that the Upanisad passages could be co¬ 
herently interpreted only on the basis of non-dualism and that 
any other interpretation of the ideas of the Upanisads is open to 

1 IV. 98. 99. * IV. 2. 4. » IV. 19. 

* Cp. ‘How can that which is never in the same state be anything’, Craiylus 
439 E. 

Brahman is kufastha, immobile, unchanging. Amara-koia says: eka-rupa- 
taya tu yah kdla-vydpl sa kupasthah. 

* asparka-yogo vai ndma sarva-sattvasukho hitah 
avivddo aviruddhah ca dekitas tarn namdmy aham. 

• tatra aviedrya yat kincit pratipadyamdno nihireyasdt pratihanyeta, anartham 
ceydt. S.B. I. i. i. 
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objections. It is obvious from S.'s commentaries on the B.S. and 
the Upanisads that he is controverting dualistic interpretations 
of the teaching of the Upanisads.^ S. says that he is attempting 
the commentary to demonstrate the unity of the Self, 
dtmaikatva. 

A mere intellectual understanding of reality is not enough. 
The end of all knowledge is spiritual realisation, anuhha- 
vdvascinam eva vidyd-phalam.^ Knowledge and renunciation lead 
to the experience of self, svdnubhava or dtmdnubhava. This is the 
aim of religion. These experiences are recorded in the Upanisads, 
Reason is employed for the discovery of the real purport of the 
Upanisads, Truth cannot contradict reason and experience. 

Brahman 

Brahman, according to S., is the cause of the origination, 
subsistence and dissolution of the world which is extended in 
names and forms, w^hich consists of many agents and enjoyers:* 
(i) This world must have been produced as the modification of 
something which is itself unproduced. Brahman is the source and 
if it is produced from something else, we will have anavasthd or 
regressus ad infinitum, (2) The world is so orderly that it could 
not have come forth from a non-intelligent source. Brahman is 
the intelligent source. (3) This Brahman is the immediate 
consciousness (sdksin) which shines as the self and also through 
the objects of cognition which the self knows. Even when we 
deny it, we affirm it. 

When we look at the created world. Brahman is viewed as 
Isvara, Brahman, associated with the principle of mdyd or 
creative power, is Isvara who is engaged in creating and main¬ 
taining the world. Brahman is at once the material cause 
{updddna-kdrana) as well as the efficient cause {nimitta-kdrana) 
of the world. There is no difference between cause and effect. 
Clay is the cause and jugs and jars are the effects. These trans¬ 
formations are appearances of name and shape, ndma-rupa. The 

^ in commenting on C.U. III. 10. 4 refers to an explanation offered by an 
dedrya, atroktali parihdrah dedryai}} and Ananda-giri mentions that the dedrya 
referred to is Dravidacarya. 

2 pratyaksdvagamam cedaik phalam, taUtvam-asity asamsdrydtmatva- 
pratipattau satydm safksdrydtmatva vydvftte}i. 6.B. I. 4. 14. 

3 I. I. 2. 
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world of experience is not the ultimate reality; it is not 
pdramdrthika, but only empirically true, vyavahdrika. 

In spiritual experience we feel the identity of subject and 
object. In the Sata-sloki it is said that we first have the 
experience of the identity of the Self with Brahman and then the 
experience of the world as Brahman} The Supreme Brahman 
which is one with the inmost Self is pure being, awareness and 
bliss. For ultimate reality is pure intelligence, cin-mdtra, 
devoid of all forms. Brahman is devoid of qualities. Whatever 
qualities are conceivable can only be denied of it; eko brahma 
dvitiyo ndsti. The differences of knower, known and knowledge 
are imposed on it. When the reality is known, these differences 
which hide the true nature of reality disappear. Scriptures 
describe Brahman as reality, consciousness and infinity, 
satyam, jhdnam, anantam brahma. These are not qualities which 
belong to Brahman but are one with Brahman. They constitute 
the very nature of Brahman. 

^, opens his commentary with the statement of the existence 
of the pure Self free from any impurity as the ultimate truth. 
This is affirmed on the authority of the IJpanisads. Our 
experience is based on an identification of the Self with the body, 
the senses, etc. This is the beginningless mdyd. In our waking 
life we identify the Self with many unreal things but in dreamless 
sleep, when we are free from phenomenal notions, the nature of 
our true state as blessedness is partially realised.^ argues that 
the Self is of the nature of pure consciousness and it is perma¬ 
nent and not momentary. 

Suresvara in Naiskarmya Siddhi says that ignorance of the 
nature of Self is the cause of all unhappiness.® The root cause of 
all bondage is present in susupti which leads to dream and 
waking states. When the knowledge of Self arises it is destroyed. 

The Buddhist view that there is no permanent Self cannot 
account for the feeling of self-identity. The Self cannot be 
reduced to a series of passing ideas. On such a view it would be 
impossible to account for the recognition of mental states and 

^ adau brahmdham asmUy anubhava udite khalv idani brahma pa sc at. 

* $u§uptdkhyam tamo’jMnam bljam svapna-prabodhayoti svdtma-bodha 
pradagdham sydd bijam dagdham yaihdbkavam. 

* atas sarvdnartha-hetur dtmdnavabodka eva. I. 8. Cp. also IV. 43. 
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their differences. We cannot say with the Naiyayika that the 
self is the inferred object to which cognitions, feelings and 
volitions belong. The Self is directly and immediately intuited. 
Otherwise we cannot distinguish between experiences which are 
our own and those of others. We do not infer the self as the 
possessor of any experiences but intuit it. The self-revealing 
character belongs to the Self which is one with knowledge. 

The Self is pure consciousness, impersonal, unlimited and 
infinite. In different ways the Advaitin establishes the supreme 
reality of a transcendental principle of pure consciousness, 
which, though always untouched and unattached in its own 
nature, is yet the underlying principle which can explain all 
the facts of our experience. Vidyaranya in his Pahea-dast states 
that there is no moment when there is no consciousness whether 
in our awakened states or dreams or in our dreamless condition. 
Even in dreamless sleep there is consciousness for later we 
remember the experience of the dreamless state. The light of 
consciousness is ultimately real. It is self-luminous. It neither 
rises nor sets.^ The Self is pure bliss. 

The Status of the World 

Brahman is self-luminous, sva-prakdsa; it is not the object of 
any other consciousness. All other things are drsya or objects of 
consciousness, while Brahman is the drastd, the pure con¬ 
sciousness which comprehends all objects.^ The world of not- 
self, andtma-vastu, derives its meaning from the Self of which it 
becomes an object. Apart from Seif or consciousness the world of 
objects is non-existent. Only the Self exists for itself, svdrtha. 
The world of objects exists for another, pardrtha. The world does 
not exist of itself. It is derived from and dependent on Brahman 

^ nodeti ndstamety ekd samvid esd svayani-prahhd. T. 7. 

* Cp. Drg-drsya-viveka I. 

rupam drkyam locanam drk tad drsyam drh tu mdnasam 
drsya dhl-vrttayas sdksl drg eva na tu drsyate. 

The form is perceived and the eye is its perceiver. It (the eye) is perceived 
and the mind is its perceiver. The mind with its modifications is perceived and 
the witness is verily the perceiver. But the witness is not perceived (by 
any other). Whatevei is cognised is not-self. The body is not the self for it is 
knowable, like a jar. deho ndtmd drsyatvdt gha^qvat. Whatever is not-self is an 
appearance like shell-silver, brahma-hhinnam sarvam mithyd brahma-bhinnatvdt 
sukii-fojatavat. Veddnta-paribhdsd II. 
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and so is less real than Brahman. The relation of consciousness 
and its objects is difficult to explain. It cannot be samyoga or 
contact or samavdya or inherence. Yet consciousness is related 
to objects. We have to accept the facts as given and describe 
them and not try to establish them by logic.^ 5 . suggests that the 
world is an appearance due to ignorance and so this appearance 
does not affect the cause in any way, even as a magician is not 
affected by the illusion he creates for others. That Brahman 
appears to be connected with the three conditions of the world 
is as illusory as the appearance of a snake in a rope.^ This is 
merely to indicate the one-sided dependence of the world on 
Brahman. We cannot say that an illusion is non-existent. 
Something is x^erceived though it is interx:>reted wrongly. The 
rope which is perceived as snake is contradicted when the 
perception of snake disappears. But the world does not dis¬ 
appear. When the appearance of the world is said to be anirva- 
canlya, all that is meant is that it is unique. We cannot describe 
it as existent or non-existent. The world is said to be sad-asad- 
vilak^ana and not non-existent. 

The world is sat because it exists for a time; it is asat for it 
does not exist for all time. A thing is said to be true only so long 
as it is not contradicted. Since the world-appearance is found to 
be non-existing at the rise of right knowledge, it is not true. 
Mdyd is neither sat, being, nor asat, non-being. It is the 
undefinable cause owing to which this world of distinct 
individual existences arises. 

The world is not of the nature of an iWnsion,prdtibhdsika, which 
is contradicted by later experiences. The world is not contra¬ 
dicted on the empirical stage. It is vyavahdrika. Our normal 
behaviour is based on the world. We cannot be sure that it will 
not be contradicted at some later stage. What really persists in 
all experience is being, sat and not its forms. This being forms 
the substratum of all objective forms.® Being is the basis, 
adhiithdna, of all experience. 

Reality is one and the world of many is not real. 5 . regards 

^ durghafatvam avidydya hhu^anam. Isfa-siddhi I. 140. 

* yathd svayam prasdritayd nidyayd mdydvi tri^vapi kdlesu na samsprsyate 
avastutvdt . . , mdydmdtram hy etat yat paramdtmano' *vasihd4raydtmand- 
vabhdsanam rajjvd iva sarpddi-bhdveneti, §.B. II. i. 9. 

• ekenaiva sarvdnugatena sarvatra sat-prcUUitt. 

B 
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the world as mdyd which is wrongly translated as illusion. The 
world is unreal when viewed apart from its basis in the ultimate 
reality or Brahman, When viewed in its relation to Brahman, 
we find that all this is Brahman: sarvam khalv idam brahma, 

sometimes says that the world does not exist in reality and its 
manifestation disappears when the reality is known. The world 
appearance is mdyd. 

The question how mdyd becomes associated with Brahman 
cannot be raised for the association docs not begin in time 
either with reference to the cosmos or with reference to the 
individual persons. In fact there is no real association for the 
unchangeable truth is not affected. Mdyd is not a real entity. 
It is only wrong knowledge, avidyd, that makes the appearance. 
It lasts so long as avidyd lasts. It is dissolved when the truth 
is known. Mdyd cannot be said to be either existent or non¬ 
existent, iattvdnyatvdhhydm anirvacamyd. Sometimes it is said 
that the world is like a dream or an illusory cognition. It exists 
as it is perceived. It has no other independent existence except 
the fact of its perception. It has Brahman for its basis. The 
concrete appearances are impositions on this unchanging 
reality. They are not the effects of Brahman, for Brahman is 
not the updddna or the material cause of the world of 
objects. 

There are different views on this matter among the followers 
of 5 . The author of Paddrtha-nirnaya thinks that Brahman and 
mdyd are jointly the cause of the world. Brahman being the 
unchanging cause and mdyd the changing cause. Sarvajnat- 
ma-muni, in his Samksepa-idriraka, thinks that Brahman is the 
material cause through the instrumentality of mdyd, Vacaspati 
MiSra is of the view that the mdyd resting in jiva as associated 
with Brahman produces the world. Sarvajnatma-muni and his 
followers think that pure Brahman should be regarded as the 
causal substance, updddna, of the world. Prakasatman and 
Madhava hold that Brahman in association with mdyd, i.e. 
livara, is the cause of the world. 

Vacaspati attempts to interpret the relation in a non- 
dualistic way. Brahman is the ultimate truth underlying the 
world-appearance. The clement of change and diversity is 
due to mdyd. Brahman with avidyd is the updddna or the 
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material cause of the world in which the world is grounded 
and absorbed.^ 

Vacaspati looks upon Brahman as the real vivarta cause and 
mdyd as only saha-kdri, an accessory cause. The author of 
Siddhdnta-muktdvali is of the opinion that the mdyd-sakti is 
the real material cause and not Brahman who is beyond cause 
and effect.2 

Brahman is the vivaria cause and mdyd is the parindma cause. 
If mdyd is regarded as the power or iakti of Brahman, the idkii 
and its transformation cannot be regarded as unreal or false, 
so long as the possessor of iakti is regarded as real and absolute. 

The pure Self appears as many individuals and as God 
through the veil of mdyd. This self which is consciousness and 
bliss according to Vidyaranya is obscured to us by mdyd which 
is described as the power by which is produced the manifold 
world-appearance. This power, iakti, cannot be regarded either 
as absolutely real or as unreal. It is associated only with a part of 
Brahman and not with the whole of it. Through this association 
it transforms itself into various elements and their modifi¬ 
cations. All objects of the world are the products of Brahman 
and mdyd, Mdyd regulates all relations and order of the universe. 
In association with the intelligence of Brahmafi mdyd acts as an 
intelligent powder which is responsible for the orderliness of all 
qualities of things and their interrelations.^ 

Vidyaranya compares the world-appearance to a painting, 
where the white canvas stands for the pure Brahman, the white 
poster for the inner controller, antarydmin, the dark colour for 
the dispenser of the crude elements {sutrdtman) and the 
coloration for the dispenser of the concrete elemental world; 
virdt and the figures that are manifested thereon are the living 
beings and other objects of the world. Brahman reflected 
through mdyd assumes various forms and characters. 

Ignorance, avidyd or mdyd, produces the w^orld of appearance. 
It cannot be said to be existent or non-existent, sad-asad- 
anirvacamyd and it ceases when Brahman is known. It is true 
that in our ordinary experience w^e perceive multiplicity and 

* avidya-sahita-hrahmopdddnam jagat brahmatiy evdsti tatraiva ca Uyate. 

Bhdmatl I. i. 2. * Siddhdnta-leia, pp. 12-13. 

* ^aktir asti aisvarl kdcit sarva-vastu niydmikd. Pa^cadasi III. 38. 
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the Vedic injunctions imply the existence of plurality. The 
scriptural texts which speak of Brahman as the one and only 
reality have greater validity than those which imply the 
existence of plurality. 

Even according to the world is not non-existent; it is not 
absolutely real. Brahman with may a or iakti as its power is the 
cause of the world. The world has a relative, empirical existence. 

The Individual Self 

The jwa is the phenomenal self which feels, suffers and is 
affected by the experiences of the world. The individual self is a 
phenomenon while the truth is Brahman. The world is the play 
of Brahman, his vildsa, his mdyd. It is the expression of the urge 
in Brahman to become many. But the many are not always 
aware of the Supreme immanent in them. They believe in their 
own finiteness and not in the Infinite dwelling in them. Instead 
of recognising themselves to be one with Ultimate Reality, they 
identify themselves with the body, the sense-organs, etc. They 
become agents and enjoyers, accumulate merit and demerit, 
undergo a series of embodied existences. The Lord as the 
dispenser of our destiny allots to each soul the form of embodi¬ 
ment earned by its previous actions. 

At the end of each of the world periods called kalpas, the Lord 
retracts the whole world; the material world is merged in the 
non-distinct prakrti while the individual souls free for the time 
from actual connection with their upddhis or adjuncts lie in deep 
sleep, as it were. But as the consequences of their former deeds 
are not yet exhausted they re-enter embodied existence when 
the Lord sends forth a new world. 

Perfection and the Way to it 

To recognise the highest truth as Brahman is to attain 
release. Meditation, worship, ritual are intended for a lower 
class of aspirants and jhdna or wisdom is the path pursued by 
the higher class of aspirants who have no desire for earthly 
prosperity or heavenly joy. The qualifications necessary for a 
man intending to study the Vedanta are:—(i) discriminative 
knowledge of what is eternal and non-eternal, nitydnitya- 
vastu-viveka, (2) disinclination to the enjoyment of the pleasures 
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of this world or ihdmutra-phala-hhoga-virdga, (3) attain¬ 

ment of tranquillity, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, deep 
concentration and faith, sama-damddi-sddhana-sampat} and 
(4) desire for release, mumuksutva, Origen speaks of 'that 
unspeakable longing with which the mind burns to learn the 
design of those things which we perceive to have been made by 
God\ As the eye naturally demands light and colour, as the 
body desires food and drink, so the soul cherishes a natural 
desire to know God's truth and free itself from falsehood. This is 
the passion for liberation. When a person with these qualifi¬ 
cations studies the Upanisads, he will know the identity of self 
and Brahman and be liberated. 

holds that the path of work, karma, and the path of wisdom, 
jhdna, are intended for different classes of seekers. The two 
cannot be pursued together. ^ Ceremonial piety can only lead to 
new forms of embodied existence. Prosperity is the result of 
religious duty while knowledge of Brahman has release for its 
result and does not depend on any other observance.^ The 
knowledge of the ever-existent Brahman does not depend on 
human activity.^ 

There are two kinds of release, sadyomukti or instantaneous 
release and krama-mukti or gradual liberation. The former is the 
result of jhdna or wisdom, the latter of updsand or worship and 
prayer. While 5 . is an absolute non-dualist in his metaphysics, he 
had great faith in bhakti or devotion to a personal God. He 
prays to Visva-natha in Kasi: 

ydtrd mayd sarva-gatd hatd te, dhydnena cetah-paratd hatci te 

stutydnayd vdk-paratd hatd te, ksantavyam etat trayam eva 
iambho. 

Forgive me, O Siva, my three great sins. I came on a 

pilgrimage to Ka^i forgetting that you are omnipresent; in 

^ 6. asks us to give up any complacency and fight against the fall in moral 
standards: 

yato vinasfir mahatl dharmasydtra prajdyate 
mdndyam samtyajya evdtra ddksyam eva samdsrayet. 

* jUdna-karma-samuccaydbhdvali. 

® abhyudaya-phalam dharma-jndnam taccdnusthdndpeksam; niliireyasa- 
phalam tu hrahma-jndnam, na cdnu§phdndntardpeksd. S.B. I. i. i. 

* iha tu bhutam brahma-jijndsyam nitya-vrttatvdn na puru^a-vydpdra-tantram. 
Ibid, 
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thinking about you, I forget that you are beyond thought; in 
praying to you I forget that you are beyond words.^ 

He prays to Visnu: 

satyapi bheddpagame ndtha tavdham na mdmakinas tvam 
sdmudro hi iarangah kvacana samudro na tdrangah 

O Lord, even after realising that there is no real difference 
between the individual soul and Brahman I beg to state that I 
am yours and not that you are mine. The wave belongs to the 
ocean and not the ocean to the wave. 

prays to §arada-devi: 

katdkse daydrdrdm kare jndna-mudrdm kaldhhir vinidrdm 
kaldpaih subhadrdm 

purastrlm vinidrdm purastungabhadrdm bhaje idraddmbdm 
ajasram mad-ambdm, 

I constantly worship my mother, the idraddmbd, the 
goddess of learning who is soft with compassion in her looks, 
who has the jhdna-mudrd in her hand, who is bright with all 
the arts, who is blessed with long flowing hair, who is ever 
watchful, in front of whom flows the Tuhga-bhadra. 

5 . is said to have composed a prayer to the Buddha: 

dhard-baddha padnidsanasihdmghriyastih 
niyamydnilam nyasta ndsdgra-dr^tih 
ya dste kale yogindm cakravarti 
sa buddhah prabuddho'stu mac cittavarti. 

While the Absolute is beyond words human nature brings it 
within the limits of its comprehension by making it into a 
personal God. 5 . adopts a catholic view with regard to these 
personal conceptions. 

Prayer and worship of the Supreme as Isvara do not lead to 
final release. The devotee gets into brahma-loka where he dwells 
as a distinct individual enjoying great power and knowledge. 

^ Cp. Francis Thomson's words: 

O world invisible, I view thee; 

O world intangible, I touch thee; 

O world unknowable, I know thee; 

Inapprehensible, I clutch thee. 
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When he gains knowledge of Brahman he obtains final release. 
Until the final redemption of all takes place, release can take the 
form of the attainment of the nature of livara and not identity 
with Brahman. S. makes out that the identity with the Higher 
Self is not destruction of the soul; there is no more specific 
cognition or objective knowledge.^ 

B. BHASKARA 

Bhaskara^ wrote his commentary on the B.S. which is a 
criticism of S.'s mdyd-vcida. At the very beginning of his com¬ 
mentary he says that he is writing his work to refute those who 
express their own opinions, suppressing the real purport of the 
B.S.^ He holds that those who adopt the mdyd-vdda are really 
Buddhist in their outlook.^ He is of the view that both difference 
and non-difference, hheda and abheda, are real unlike S. who 
argues that only non-difference is real and not difference. The 
hheddbheda-vdda was popular even before S. who criticises it. 
There are references to it in the B.S.^ 

Pramdnas 

Scripture is our guide with regard to the knowledge of 
supersensible objects. Reason must follow scriptural evidence.® 

Ultimate Reality 

For Bhaskara, Brahman is the supreme reality. He is the 
cause of the universe, material and efficient.’ Brahman has two 

* visesa-vijndna-vinasdbhiprdyam etad vindtdhhidhdnam ndtmoccheddbhi- 
prdyam. See P.U., p. 200. 

* Udayana in his Nydya-kusumdfijali refers to Bhaskara’s commentary on 
the B.S. Bhaskara does not seem to know of R.’s work on the subject. He may 
be assigned to the ninth century a.d. Some hold that he lived from a.d. 
996-1061. 

® sutrdbhiprdya-samvrtyd svabhipraya-prakdiandt 
vydkhydtam yair iddm sdstram vydkhyeyam tan-nivrttaye. 

* vigltam vicchinna-mulam mdhdydnika-bauddha-gdthitam mdyd-vddam 

vydvarnayanto lokdn vydmohayanti. I. 4. 25. ® I. 4. 20--1. ® 1 . i. 4. 

’ This is the view of the Pancardtras who look upon Vasudeva as both the 
material and the efficient cause of the world and so he does not find anything 
to criticise in their doctrine. 

Vasudeva eva updddna-kdranam jagato nimitta-kdraiiam ceti ie many ante ... tad 
etatsarvath iruii-prasiddham eva tasmdn ndtra nirdkaranlyampaiydmah. 11.2.41. 
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forms, the causal, kdrana-rupa, and the effect, kdrya-rupa,^ It is 
one as cause and multiple as effect even as gold is one as gold 
and many as bracelets. ^ The causal form is the original, natural 
form while the effect form is due to limiting adjuncts, upddhis, 
and so is adventitious, dgantuka. But the latter is also real. 5 . 
argues that when clay is known all objects made of clay are 
known because they are all modifications, vtkdra, mere ex¬ 
pressions of speech, vdcdrambhanam, mere names, ndmadheyam, 
without any real basis.^ Bhaskara does not agree with this 
interpretation. Cause and effect cannot be identical. The effect 
world is the basis of our experience and conduct. The effects are 
the modifications of the cause itself. Only they come and go, they 
are transitory whereas the cause is permanent as the ground of 
all the modifications. The effect is a statement of the cause and 
so is both identical with the cause and different from it.^ The 
difference between what is svdbhdvika or natural and what is 
aupddhika or adventitious is not a difference between what is 
real and what is unreal. It is a difference between what is real 
for ever, nitya, and what is real for a time, anitya. While 5 . 
identifies the real with the permanent, Bhaskara holds that a 
real object need not be permanent. 

If it is said that the knowledge of duality is false because the 
person who hears the dualist texts of the Scriptures is under the 
influence of avidyd, his knowledge of non-duality is also false, 
since in reading the non-dualist texts of the Scriptures he is 
under the influence of avidyd. The account of avidyd as indes¬ 
cribable cannot be accepted for it is the very basis of our world 
of practical behaviour.® 

The fact of difference is, for Bhaskara, a matter of direct 
experience® and cannot be dismissed as unreal. That difference 
and non-difference coexist is a fact of experience. A cow is 
different from a horse but it is not different from it in so far as it 

^ tat kdrandtmand kdrydtmand dvi-rUpetia avasthitam. I. i. 4. 

‘ ato bhinndbhinna-svarupam brahmeti sthitam, I. i. 4. 

3 C.U. VI. I. I. Bhdmatl says that clay alone is real and the objects made of 
clay do not exist at all. vded kevalam drabhyate vikdra-jdtam na tu tattvato'sti 
yato ndmadheya-mdtram etat . . . vastu-^unyo vikalpa iti. II. 2. 14. 

* II. I. 14. 

* yasyd}t kdryam idam krtsnam vyavahdtdya kalpate 
nirvaktum sa na sakyeti vacanath vacandrthakam. 

* bheda-jndnam apijndnam eva. II. i. 14. 
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is an existent animal. Unity and multiplicity are both real and 
coexist. If avidyd is beginningless and endless there can be no 
liberation. To say that it is both existent and non-existent 
involves us in contradiction. A non-existent entity cannot bring 
bondage. If it is existent, Brahman has a second to it. 

Sundara-bhatta, one of the followers of Nimbarka, refers to 
Bhaskara as the upholder of the aupddhika-bheddbheda-vdda 
while Nimbarka supports svdbhdvika-bheddbheda-vdda. When 
Brahman manifests himself in the effects, he does not himself 
become the universe. He remains unchanged in his nature even 
as a spider remains unchanged though weaving its web out of 
itself. Creation means the manifestation of Brahman s powers by 
which he produces the world of the enjoyed [bhogya) and the 
enjoyers {bhoktr). It is the powers of Brahman that are modified 
but he remains unchanged in his own purity, even as the sun 
sends out his rays and collects them back, without forfeiting his 
nature.^ 

According to Bhaskara, Brahman has a twofold power known 
as jwa-parindma, transformation as the individual soul, and 
acetana-parindma or transformation as matter. The first is 
the bhoktr-sakti, the power as the enjoyer, and the second 
bhogya-sakti or the power as the enjoyed. The Absolute puts on a 
multii)licity of names and forms in sr^ii or creation as subjects 
and objects of experience and withdraws it in the state of 
pralaya or dissolution. Brahma springs from Brahman s 
creative power and is the totality of selves. He is the first-born 
who manifests himself as a variety of conscious and non- 
conscious beings according to the moral needs of the individual 
souls. The universe is grounded in the nature of the Absolute. 
Brahman*s immanence in the created effects is not his actual 
transformation into the effects. It is only his abiding within the 
universe and in the hearts of men as their inner controller. He is 
not affected by the defects of the world. The world is the 
expression of Brahman. While Brahman is manifested in the 
world there is also the formless Brahman which is transcendent 
to the world, nis-prapahea. 

In the causal state, Brahman and the universe are one; in the 
effect state. Brahman and the universe are different. In the 
1 See II. I. 27; I. 4. 25. 
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state of samsdra, on account of the limiting adjuncts of the body, 
the sense-organs, etc., the soul is different from Brahman. Like 
the infinite space that is enclosed in jars, the unconditioned 
Brahman on account of the adjuncts exists as the individual 
soul. In the condition of release when the adjuncts fall away, the 
soul becomes identical with Brahman. In the causal state. 
Brahman is free from all distinctions. He has no internal 
differences for his powers remain merged in him even as salt in 
the sea. His qualities like knowledge and the rest are non- 
different from him even as heat, which is the quality of fire, is 
non-different from fire.^ 

Brahman is pure being, sal-laksana, and pure knowledge, 
bodha-laksana ; yet he is a knower possessing knowledge as his 
quality. He is omniscient, sarvajha, and omnipotent, sarva- 
saktimdn. He has also other qualities, such as freedom from 
fear, freedom from sin. Though Brahman is characterised as sat, 
being, cit, consciousness, and ananda, bliss, these do not refer to 
different entities. They are qualities of Brahman which is the 
substance possessing the qualities. No substance can remain 
without its qualities and no qualities can remain without their 
substance.2 A substance does not become different by reason of 
its qualities.^ 

The universe has Brahman for its essence but Brahman has 
not the universe for his essence. The universe has no existence 
apart from Brahman but Brahman is not exhausted by the 
universe. He has many other aspects beyond the universe. 
Bhaskara rejects the theory of the four vyiihas. 

The Individual Soul 

The individual soul is knowledge by nature, a knower, an 
enjoyer and an active agent. It is atomic in size. We have an 
infinite number of souls. The qualities of the soul are not natural 
and are due to limiting adjuncts, upddhis. They last only so long 
as the limiting adjuncts last. The qualities of the soul are not 
natural for then the soul would always continue in samsdra on 
account of action and enjoyment. The soul is an agent when it 

1 III. 2. 23. 

^ fia hi guna-rahitam dravyam asti, na dravya-rahiio gunah. III. 2. 23. 

® na dharma-dharmi-bhedena svarupa-hheda iti. III. 2. 23. 
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has body, sense-organs, etc.; when these disappear the soul is no 
longer an agent. The atomicity of the soul is also aupddhika or 
adventitious for Brahman is all-pervading by nature and the 
soul is non-different from Brahman,^ The soul's knowledge and 
its quality as knower are not aupddhika for Brahman himself is 
knowledge and knower. The individual soul is different and 
non-different from Brahman during the state of sarhsdra; it is 
non-different from Brahman in the state of release. The non¬ 
difference of the soul from Brahman is natural, svdbhdvika, real 
and lasting; the difference from Brahman is aupddhika, real but 
not lasting. Bhaskara criticises Audulomi's view that the soul is 
absolutely different, atyanta-bhinna, from Brahman during the 
state of bondage.2 The upddhi or the limiting adjunct cannot 
make the individual soul absolutely different from Brahman 
even as the spark is not absolutely different from the fire or the 
ether in the jar is not absolutely different from the universal 
ether, or as the waves are not absolutely different from the 
ocean. The soul is only different and non-different, bhinn- 
dbhinna. During the state of mundane existence the individual 
soul as a ])art and an effect of Brahman is non-different from 
Brahman; at the same time it is different from Brahman because 
of the upddhi or the limiting adjunct which separates it from 
Brahman, Upddhis are not false or illusory.® The upddhh are 
beginningless; they are buddhi, the internal organ, and their 
qualities, attachment based on self-sense. So long as the 
individual soul is under the influence of avidyd and regards 
itself as absolutely different from Brahman, it acts in a selfish 
spirit, identifying itself with the upddhis, body, senses, internal 
organ, buddhi,^ So long as this relation to upddhis exists, the 
agency of the soul is real. 

Brahman is not something to be produced, utpddya, but 
something to be obtained, dpya. When the upddhis are removed, 
the soul becomes one with Brahman, omniscient, omnipotent and 
all-pervading. Liberation is not a state of pure consciousness 

^ jlva-parayo^ ca svdbhdvikalk abhedah aupddhikas tu bhedah; sa tan-nivritau 
nivavtate, IV. 4. 4. * I. 4. 20. 

* na caupddhikam kartrtvam apdramdrihikam. II. 3. 40. 

* ydvad ayam dimd kevalena dvaita-darianena samsarati tdvat-kdlabhdvi 
buddhyddy-tipddhi-yogalji, II. 3. 20. Cp. also: dehddisu viparita-pratipattilk 
brahma-svardpdpratipattU ca avidyd, IV. i. i. 
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but of bliss also, for a state of pure consciousness is not much 
different from a state of pure unconsciousness.^ Liberation is 
not the result of the removal of avidya; it is the attainment of 
something new. The individual soul becomes absolutely 
identical with Brahman, It is omniscient, omnipotent and one 
with all souls as God himself.^ 

Nature of Release 

Bhaskara does not admit the conception of jtvan-mukti. 
Salvation can be attained only after the destruction of the 
earthly body. Bhaskara adopts the distinction between sadyo- 
mukti or immediate release and krama-mukii or gradual release. 
If we meditate on the Supreme Brahman we become one with it 
and becoriie free at once. This is immediate release. If we 
meditate on the Kcirya Brahman or Hiranya-garhha, we get to 
his world and having attained supreme knowledge in that world, 
we attain to Supreme Brahman, along with Hiranya-garbha, on 
the dissolution of this world. This is gradual release. When we 
are in the world of Hiranya-garbha, we remain distinct from 
Brahman and do not have the power of creating, maintaining 
and destroying the world. The liberated soul may or may not 
assume a body as it chooses.^ 

By mere knowledge of texts we cannot attain liberation.** 
When knowledge is combined with work, realisation arises. To 
attain liberation we must act in the world with knowledge. Mere 
actions are useless but they become fruitful when they are 
combined with knowledge.® The B.S. is to be studied after the 
performance of the duties enjoined in the Purva-mtmdmsd- 
sutra. In this view Bhaskara follows Upavarsdedrya whom 
he calls the founder of the school, hdstra-sampraddya-pravartaka,^ 
Bhaskara adopts jhdna-karma’-samuccaya-vdda, the co-ordina¬ 
tion of knowledge and action.^ The proper performance of daily 

' miikto pasdna-kalpo 'vatisihate. IV. 4. 7. 

* muktah kdraridtmdnam prdptah tadvad eva sarvajnafi sarva-^akiih, IV. 4. 7. 

» IV. 4. 12. 

* vdkydrtha-jndna-mdtydn na sdynsdnka-nivrtti-bhdvo’ vagamyate, 

® aira hi jhdna-karma-samuccaydi moksa^prdpti}^. 

* I. I. i; II. 2. 27. Cp. also dtma-jUdnddhikrtasyakarmahhir vind apavargdnu- 
papatter jhdnen-karma samucclyate, I. i. 4. 

’ See C.U. II. 23. i; B.U. IV. 4. 22; Ua U. ii. 

Abhinava-gupta and Ananda-vardhana adopt this view. 
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and occasional duties removes the traces of past karmas, while 
knowledge of identity with Brahman removes all traces of 
avidydy passion, attachment, etc. When we desire union with 
the Highest Brahman we reach release; when we desire the 
objects of this world we are subject to bondage.^ Knowledge 
leads to meditation. We have different forms of meditation on 
Nir-guna Brahman, the formless Brahman, on Sa~guna Brahman 
or the manifested Brahman and on pratikas or symbols. All these 
have limited results while meditation on the Highest Brahman 
leads to release. 

C. YADAVA PRAKASA 

Yadava Prakasa who succeeded Bhaskara made his theory 
more realistic. Sudarsanabhatta in his Srutaprakdsikd says that 
Yadava Prakasa adopts the views attributed to A^marathya in 
B.S. I. 4. 20 w^hich is said to be one of hheddbheda. He accepts 
brahma-parindma-vdda or the theory of the transformation of 
Brahman into the world. The Absolute by its own potential 
energy iakti becomes God and the world of conscious and 
non-conscious objects, cit and acit, YMava Prakasa postulates 
both difference and non-differencc as the essential relation 
between Brahman and the world. He does not recognise any 
fundamental distinction between cit and acit ; acit is only cit in 
an unmanifested state.^ While Bhaskara believes that the 
individual soul is one with Brahman and the world of matter, 
acit, is both different and non-different from Brahman, Yadava 
Prakasa assigns the same status to both individual souls and 
matter. For him Brahman the Absolute is of the nature of pure 
universal being, sarvdtmakam sad-rupam brahma, endowed with 
three distinct powers as consciousness, matter and God. 
Brahman exists as God or Isvara, and individual souls or cit and 
the world or matter, acit. The Absolute is God and the finite 
centres and not God alone. The Absolute is trinitarian. The 
finite world is not unreal but an integral expression of the 
Absolute. Through these powers Brahman passes through 

^ rdgo hi paramdtma-vi§ayo yaJh sa muktuhetuli visaya-visayo yah sa bandha- 
hetufi. 

* yddava-prakdiamate sarvam api cetanam eva; tatra ghatddek caitanyd- 
nabhivyaktimdtram eveti na cid-acid-vihhdgali. Sudarsanacarya's T dipary a- 
dlpikd. 
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Ramanuja 

Ramanuja (a.d. 1017-1127) became an ascetic after he had 
lived a married life for some years. The heads of religious 
centres founded by him are not, however, ascetics. R.*s interpre¬ 
tation of the B.S. is influenced by the Bhdgavata doctrines and 
the bhakti cult of the Alvars, The Pahcardtra and the Pdiupata 
systems are mentioned in the They are referred to in the 
B.S.2 They are theistic systems which affirm one Supreme 
Personal God Vi^nu, Siva or Sakti. While the Brahman of the 
Upanisads is universal and non-sectarian,^ the dgamas appeal to 
special classes of worshippers. R. does not draw much on the 
Pancardtra Agamas but urges that Badarayana does not 
condemn them.^ It is clear that the Bhdgavatas reached a 
considerable degree of importance at the time the B.S. was 
composed. 

We find in R.'s system a synthesis of the early prabandha 
literature of the Alvars and the theistic current of the 
Upanisads, R. was greatly influenced by Yamunacarya though 
he sometimes differed from his views. 

Literature 

R.'s chief works are Gadya-traya, Srt-bhdsya, a commentary 
on the B.S. based on Bodhdyana-vrtti,^ Veddrtha-sanigraha, 
Veddnta-sdra, Veddnta-dlpa, a brief commentary on the B.G., 
and Bhagavad-drddhana-krama, It is obvious that R.'s doctrine 
develops an old and established tradition. He mentions several 
ancient teachers, Taiika, Dramida, Guha-deva, Kapardin, 
Bharuci and quotations from them are to be found in Srt-bhdsya 
and Veddrtha-samgraha, Some of these may have preceded S>, 
R.B. was commented on among others by Sudar^ana Suri in his 
Sruta-prakdsikd, by Venkata-natha (or Vedanta De^ika, 

^ ^dnti-parva: chapter 350, 63-7. * II. 2. 

* Some Upanisads like ^vetdkvatara, Atharva-Hkhd, Kaivalya, Subdla and 
others are sectarian. 

* See R.B. II. 2. 40-3. 

® bhagavad-bodhdyana-krtdm vistlritdm brahma-sutra-vrttim purvdcdrydh 
sameiksipuh. tan-matdnusdrena siitrdksardrii vydkhydyante. The Vrtti-kara of R. 
is sometimes identified with Upavarsa whom mentions in S.B. I. 3. 28; 

3 * 53 * Vedanta De^ika in his Tattva-^lkd says that Upavarsa is the name of 
Bodhayana. Vrtti-kdrasya bodhayanasyaiva hi upavarsa iti sydn ndma. See 
Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras 1924. 
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speech and mind. He is devoid of all that is evil and the abode 
of all that is good. He is known by many names, Param-dtman, 
Bhagavdn, Vdsudeva, Avyakta, Prakrti, Pradhdna, He is pure 
consciousness and yet is regarded as possessing knowledge as a 
quality. That by which he creates the world is his power, 
iakti} When Brahman resolves to split himself into many he is 
called Sudarsana, God's sakti exists undifferentiated from him 
as the moonbeam from the moon. The universe is a mani¬ 
festation of God's power. With this power of God, Visnu-sakii, 
or Laksmi, God is always engaged in creative activity.^ 

The Supreme has not only the powers of creation, main¬ 
tenance and destruction but also favour (anugraha) and 
disfavour {nigraha). Though he has no unrealised desires and 
is utterly independent, he acts like a king just as he wishes in 
his playful activity.^ 

The jtvas enter into God at the dissolution and remain in a 
potential form in him. They separate out at the time of the new 
creation. The jwa appears as atomic, ignorant and ineffective. 
He performs actions leading to beneficial and harmful results. 
He is thus subject to rebirths according to his conduct. Through 
the grace of God he aims at emancipation. He adopts the 
adoration of God and service of man as the way to the achieve¬ 
ment of perfection. Prapatti or sarand-gati is complete self¬ 
offering to God leaving nothing to oneself.^ Absolute dependence 
on God and a sense of utter helplessness of oneself are the marks 
of prapatti. It has for its accompaniment universal charity, 
friendliness even to one's enemies. The liberated souls enter into 
God, though they do not become one with him. They have an 
independent existence in the abode of Visnu, Vaikuntha, 

Alvdrs 

In the Bhdgavata Purdna,^ it is said that the devotees of 
Visnu will appear in the South on the banks of Tdmraparm 

^ jagat-prakrti-hhdvo yaj} sd §aktih parikirtitd. III. 2. 57. 

* satatam kurvato jagat. II. 59. 

* sarvair ananuyojyam tat svdtantryam divyam-Uituh 
avdpta-viiva-kdmopi krldate rdjavad vaii. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, XIV. 13. 

Cp. khelati brahmdnds bhagavdn, 

* See Ahirbudhnya-samhitd. XXXVII. 27-8. * XI. 5. 38-40. 
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Krtamdld {Vaigai), Payasvim {Pdldr), Kavert and Mahdnadt 
(Periyar). The reference is to the Alvdrs, the ancient Vaisnava 
saints of the South. Alanavdla md-muni says that the earliest of 
the Alvars flourished at the time of the Pallavas who came to 
Kafici about the fourth century a.d. Their influence w^as great 
about the seventh and the eighth centuries a.d. Their writings in 
Tamil, about 4,000 hymns, w^ere collected perhaps in R.'s time 
and are called Ndl-dyira-divya-prabandham wdiich is treated by 
the Vaipiavas as of great authority. It gives ecstatic accounts of 
the emotion of love for God as Viptu. 

The Alvars hold that the grace of God is spontaneous and does 
not depend on the effort or merit of the devotee. Others hold 
that God's grace depends on the virtuous actions of the 
devotees: Possibly while God is free to extend his mercy to all, 
he does so in p)ractice only as a rewmd to the virtuous. God's 
mercy is both without cause and with cause.^ The human .soul 
and the universe are entirely dcf)endent on God. 

While the Alvdrs w^re inspired devotees, the Alagiyas had in 
addition to devotion learning and scholarship. Natha-muni 
(tenth century) w^as the first of them. It is said that he was in 
direct contact with Nammalvar or ^athago])a. Nammaivar, 
Nathamuni, Yamunacarya otherwise called Alavandar belonged 
to the pancardtra tradition which R. accepted. Yamunacarya 
gave philosophical expression to the devotional thoughts of the 
Alvdrs and emf)hasiscd the concept of hhakti. In his Siddhi- 
traya he argues for the existence of the individual soul in¬ 
dependent of God. Release from bondage is attained through 
devotion to God, according to him. Yamunacarya invested his 
disciples with the five Vaipiava samskdras. He wrote six works, 
Siotra-ratna, Catiih-sloki, Agama-prdmdnya w^hich establishes 
the authority of the Pancardtra Agamas, Siddhi-traya, 
Gttdriha-samgraha and Mahd-purusa-nirnaya, He is deeply 
devoted to the Lord and realises his utter helplessness without 
his grace. 2 He advocates the doctrine of prapatti, 

R. was the son of Yamunacarya's sister Kantimati born in 

^ R. in his Astddasa-hheda-niriiayasdiys\ krpd svarupatonirhetukal^l,raksana- 
$anlaye cetana-krta-sukrtena sa-hetukd hhuivd raksati. 

* na dharma-nitsho'smi, na cdima-vedl, na bhaktimdms tvac-carandravinde. 
a-kiflcano ndnya^ati^ iaranye tvat-pdda-mulam sarai^tam prapadye. 

StQtra-ratna, 22. 
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circa a.d. 1017. He received his training from Yadava Praka^a 
who advocated a system of monism. 

5 . and R. 

R. takes into account J 5 /s views and develops a theistic 
interpretation with great feeling, vast learning and brilliant 
logic. ^. and R. represent two uninterrupted traditions in Indian 
thought. To my mind these traditions are not exclusive of each 
other but complementary. For example, commenting on B.S. 
I. 3. 19, 5 . explains his view that the individual soul as such 
cannot claim any reality except in so far as it is identical with 
Brahman but adds, There are other thinkers and among them 
some of us who are of the view that the individual soul as such 
is reab.^ Difference on such a vital point did not incline §. to 
exclude its upholders from his own community of Vedantins. If 
he had lived to see the later developments of the Vedanta, he 
would not have rejected them. 

Pramdnas 

R. admits three pramdnas, Perception, Inference and 
scriptural testimony.'-^ R. writes: ‘Scripture, although not 
dependent on anything else and concerned with objects which 
are non-pcrceptible, must, all the same, come to terms with tarka 
(ratiocination), for all the different means of knowledge can in 
many cases help us to arrive at a decisive conclusion only if they 
are supported by ratiocination. All means of knowledge equally 
stand in need of tarka: Scripture, however, the authoritative 
character of which specially depends on expectancy, proximity 
and compatibility throughout requires to be assisted by tarka. 
In accordance with this, Manu says, he who investigates by 
means of reasoning only knows religious duty and none other.'® 

Supreme Reality 

For R., there exists One All-embracing Being called Brahman, 
the Highest Self or the Lord. livara in his nature is free from 

^ apare tu vddinah pdramdrthikam evajaivam tupam iti manyante asmadlydi 
ca kecit. 

* In R.G.B. he adds intuitive or yogic knowledge, jndnam, indriya- 
lingdgama-yogajo vastu-nUcayatj,. XV. 15. Vedanta Desika includes yogic 
knowledge under perception. ® R.B. II. 1. 4, 
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all impurities and possesses all the auspicious qualities. He is 
all-knowing, all-merciful, all-pervading, all-powerful. R. 
repudiates S.'s view that Brahman as Ultimate Reality is 
absolutely unqualified, nir-visesa. He argues that we have no 
means of proving such a reality for all knowledge is of qualified 
objects. If plurality is false, scriptural texts which point to an 
absolutely differenceless reality cannot be accepted for 
Scriptures are based on the assumption of plurality. The texts 
wdiich refer to Brahman as pure being^ or as transcendent^ or as 
truth and knowledge^ do not indicate that Brahman is devoid of 
qualities but as possessing many auspicious qualities of 
omniscience, omnipotence, all-pervasiveness and the like. 
Brahman is one in the sense that there is no second cause of the 
world. Brahman being of the essence of knowledge may also be 
considered to be the possessor of knowledge even as a lamp 
which is of the nature of light may also be regarded as possessing 
rays of light.* 

All knowledge refers to an object. Even in what we call 
illusion there is an element of reality. When we mistake a 
conchshell for silver, it is because the conchshell resembles silver 
in a sense. We do not notice the other qualities on account of our 
defects in the organs. The knowledge of silver in a conchshell is 
not unreal but real. It refers to the silver element existing in a 
conchshell.^ 

Even the dreams which are momentary and appear only to 
the dreamer are produced by the Lord. R. holds that all 
cognitions are of the real and dreams and illusions are not an 
exception to the rule. Things we know are all the result of 
trivrt-karana and everything contains in it elements of every¬ 
thing else. That one thing is called silver and another ‘"shell" 
has its reason in the relative preponderance of the one or the 
other element.' In mistaking one for the other, we still cognise 
what is, not what is not, nor something which neither is nor is 
not. In dreams we perceive what is real though transient, this 
being produced for the enjoyment of souls in accordance with 

1 C.U. VI. 2. I. * M.U. I. I, 5. « T.U. II. I. I. 

* j'fldna-svarupasyaiva tasya jfidndirayatvam ma^i-dyumafti-pradlpddivad ity 
ukiam eva. I. i. i. 

Cp. R. yathdrtham sarva-vipidnam iti veda-viddm matam 
huti-smrtihhyaJfi sarvasya sarvdtmatva-pratUitati. 
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their merit or demerit. There is no knowledge which has no 
object. Even in sleep or swoon, we have the direct experience of 
the self and not the formless experience of pure consciousness. 
Consciousness is always revealed to a knower or the self. We do 
not directly experience pure consciousness for all experience is of 
qualified entities. Even freedom from qualification is a quality. 
Reality, consciousness, etc., which are said to be Brahman 
indicate characteristics of Brahman. Scriptures do not testify 
to the existence of a characterless reality. Isvara is to be 
admitted on the authority of scriptural texts. The existence of 
God cannot be established by perception or inference. 

R. does not make any distinction between Brahman and 
Isvara. Brahman is Isvara called Ndrdyana or Visnu.^ 

Vedanta Desika mentions three modified forms of Vdsudeva, 
namely Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha who control 
the individual souls, mind and the external world. These arc not 
three separate entities but are one Lord conceived diffc^rently 
according to his functions. 

The Supreme as Antarydmin 

R. takes his stand on the Antary dmin Brdhmana^ which says 
that within all elements, all sense-organs, all souls, there dwells 
an inward ruler, whose body these elements, sense-organs and 
souls are. Brahman comprises within himself all elements of 
plurality, matter with its various modifications and souls of 
different classes and degrees. These are real constituents of 
Brahman. Cit (soul) and acit (matter) are the body of the Lord.^ 
They are entirely dependent on and subservient to the Lord who 
pervades and rules all things, material and immaterial as their 
inmost self, antarydmin. Their individual existence has been 
there from all eternity and will never be entirely resolved into 
Brahman. They exist in two different periodically alternating 
conditions. In pralaya state, which occurs at the end of each 
world-period, when Brahman is said to be in a causal condition, 
kdrandvastha, distinctions of names and forms disappear. Matter 

1 vede rdmdyane caiva purdne hhdrate tathd 
dddv ante ca madhye ca vi^tmh sarvatra glyate. 

Hari-vamia. III. 323. 94. 

* B.U. III. 7; see P.U. (1953). pp. 224-30. 

® livaras-cid-acic-ceti paddrtha-tritayam harili. 
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is unmanifested, avyakta, individual souls are not attached to 
bodies and their intelligence is in a state of contraction, 
samkoca. Even then Brahman contains within itself matter and 
souls in a btja or seed condition. When owing to an act of volition 
on the part of the Lord pralaya is succeeded by sr^ti or creation, 
unmanifested matter becomes gross and evident to the senses 
and the souls enter into connection with material bodies 
corresponding to their accumulated merit and demerit and their 
intelligence undergoes expansion, vikdsa. Brahman then is in 
effect condition, kdrydvastha. Cause and effect are different 
names for different conditions or changes, parindma. 

For R., the world and the souls apart from Brahman are not 
real. The relation between Brahman and souls and matter is 
analogous to that between soul and body or substance and 
attribute. It is one of non>separation, aprthaktva. The soul and 
body, substance and attribute are different from one another; 
yet they arc inseparably connected and form a whole. The same 
is the case with Brahman and souls and matter. R. says: 
'Everything different from the Highest Self, whether of 
conscious or non-conscious nature, constitutes its body, while 
that self alone is the non-conditioned embodied self. For this 
very reason, competent persons designate this doctrine which 
has the highest Brahman for its subject-matter sdrJraka, i.e. the 
doctrine of the embodied self.*^ 

Acii 

According to R. there are three kinds of acit, prakrti or 
matter, kdla or time and stiddha-tattva or pure matter.^ Acit is 
prakrti or primal matter and its modifications. Prakrti with its 
three qualities passes through many stages and manifests itself 
as the phenomenal world, producing happiness or misery in 
accordance with man's good or bad deeds. The favour or 
disfavour of Isvara works in accordance with the past conduct 
of man. 

^ evam ca sva-vyaiirikta-ceiandeetana-vastu-jaiam sva-kariram Hi sa eva 
nirupddhikaJjt idrira dtmd. ata evedam param-hrahmddhikrtya pravfttam 
idsiram tdrlrakam iiy abhiyuktair abhidhlyaie. I. i. 13. While R. looks upon 
individual souls and the world of matter as modes, attributes or VUe^apas of 
God, Nimbarka looks upon them as living parts of the Lord, his powers or 
taktis, * Nimbarka calls this aprdkrta. 
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at 

The individual soul is often called jndna or consciousness, 
since it is as self-revealing as consciousness. It reveals all 
objects when it comes into contact with them through the 
senses. It is a knower, an agent, an enjoyer. The Self is a knower, 
and also possesses the quality of consciousness and knowledge^ 
even as light exists both as the light and as the rays emanating 
from it.2 Consciousness, though unlimited of itself^ can contract 
as well as expand.'^ In an embodied self it is in a contracted state 
through the influence of its actions. The Self, though pure in 
itself, becomes associated with ignorance and selfish desires 
through its contact with matter, acit. Avidyd or ignorance is 
lack of knowledge, misunderstanding of characteristics, false 
knowledge. When the association with matter, acit, is cut away, 
the self becomes freed from avidyd and is emancipated. The soul 
realises itself as forming the body of Brahman, The soul is 
atomic in size but spreads out its knowledge all over the body 
like the rays of a lamp. It desires things according to its free will 
and the will of God does not interfere with it. To those who are 
attached to him he is w^ell disposed and produces in them 
desires by which they can win him.*^ Isvara exists in us all as the 
inner controller. He grants good and evil fruits according to our 
good and evil deeds. His control over us does not deprive us of 
our freedom. 

R. speaks of the souls as being the body of Isvara but 
Lokacarya argues that as the external material objects exist for 
the sake of the souls, so the souls exist for God. God is the goal 
for which the soul exists as the object of his control and 
support (s^srn). 

Yamunacarya observes that release from the ills of bondage 
has no meaning or attraction, if the released soul does not 
survive in its distinctive individuality. The text ‘That thou art' 
is interpreted by R. as expressing oneness without losing the 
distinctive characters denoted by the two words That and Thou. 
Whoever cognises and meditates on the Supreme, assisted by 


* mani-prabhrllndth prabhdsrayaivam iva jhdndsfayatvam api aviruddham, 
I. I. I. ® svayani aparicchinnam eva jndnani, 

^ samkoca-vikdsdrham. * 11. 3. 40-1. 
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the grace of the Lord attains at death final emancipation. He 
passes through the different stages of the path of the gods up to 
the world of Brahma^ there enjoys blissful existence from which 
there is no return to the world of samsdra. 

Release 

The individual for R. lasts for ever and even in release enjoys 
its individuality. R. criticises the view of release as a refunding 
into Brahman as an earthen vessel is refunded into its own 
causal substance. This would mean nothing else but complete 
annihilation, not a worthy end for a human being.^ For R., 
mukti or release is a state when the individual is freed from 
avidyd and has the intuition of the Supreme. The state of 
kaivalya or realisation of one's own self as the Highest is a lower 
form of emancipation. Freedom according to Vedanta Dcsika is 
sdyujya or sameness of nature with Isvara, The human soul 
participates in the qualities of Isvara except those of the 
creation and control of the world and the grant of freedom to 
other souls. Mukti for Vedanta Desika is servitude to God. 

The Way to Release 

The way to freedom is through bhakti, which according to R. is 
a species of knowledge, jhdna-visesa. Without bhakti mere 
knowledge cannot lead us to freedom. Bhakti is supreme self¬ 
surrender which one develops when the prescribed duties are 
performed and true knowledge is obtained from the study of the 
sdstras. Karma dixid jhdna help to purify the mind and prepare it 
for bhakti. 

According to R., bhakti is the means of salvation. Bhakti is 
updsand or meditation.^ This bhakti is based on knowledge and 
arises from six essential prerequisites, discrimination (viveka), 
complete disregard for worldly objects {vimoka), continued 
practice (abhydsa), performance of rites {kriyd), virtuous 
conduct like truthfulness and the rest {kalydna) and freedom 
from dejection (anavasdda), Prapatti or complete surrender to 

' ghatadivat kdrana-prdpter vindka-rupatvena mok^asydpurusdrthatvdc ca, 

Cp. aham artha vindiak cen moksa ity adhyavasyati 
apasarpedasau mok sa-kathd-prastdva-mdtrataik. 

See R.B. I. 4. 21. 

* evam-rupd dhruvdnusmrtir eva bhakti-kahdendhhidhlyate. 
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God is described in the Sarandgati-gadya.^ It elevates all 
irrespective of caste restrictions.^ He who adopts prapatti does 
not aim at emancipation. He enjoys servitude to God. Though R. 
adopted Vedic rituals of initiation and worship, he was catholic 
in his views and admitted into the Vaipiava fold Jains, 
Buddhists, Sudras and even untouchables. 

R. in his work on Astd-daia-rahasydrtha-vivarana makes out 
that he who is devoted entirely to God need not follow the 
ordinary code of duties. The scriptural duties are not binding on 
him.® R. seems to have modified this view in his bhdsya. For R., 
Vedic ritual alone does not lead to emancipation. Devotion to 
Visnu in the company of Laksmi is the central feature of his 
scheme of salvation. Through the concept of Laksmi who 
intercedes on behalf of the sinners and persuades Visnu to 
bestow his grace for the good of the devotees, R. develops the 
concept of karund, God has vdtsalya or filial affection which 
moves him to remove the sufferings of others. 

Later Developments 

R.'s Visisiddvaita developed into two schools, Vada-galai and 
Ten-galai, associated with Vedanta Desika and Pillai 
Lokacarya. They emphasise respectively devotion with personal 
endeavour or bhakii and complete dependence on God or 
prapatti. The former adopts the markata-nydya which holds that 
the devotee collaborates with God even as a young monkey 
clings to the back of its mother while the latter adopts the 
mdrjdra-nydya, that God alone is active and carries the 
surrendering devotee to his goal even as a cat carries a kitten. 

Piliai Lokacarya points out that God moves us all to our 
actions and fulfils our desires according to our karmas. He gives 
knowledge to the ignorant, power to the weak, mercy to the 
sufferers and goodness of heart to the wicked. His qualities are 
for the sake of others, not for himself. 

^ sarva-dharmdm^ ca samiyajya sarva-kdmdmi ca sdksardn 
loka-vikrdnta~caranau iaranam te vrajan vihho. 

* Cp. Bhdradvdja-samhiid. 

brahma-ksatra-vi^ah iudrdb striyas cdntara-jdtayak 
saw a eva prapadyeran sawa-dhdtdram acyutam. 

• jndna-ni^fho virakto vd mad~bhakto hi anapeksakah 

sa lingdn dkramdn tyaktvd cared avidhi-gocarab> p. 23. Cp. B.G. XVIII. 66. 
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Many religious leaders have been influenced by the Viiistdd- 
vaita doctrines. Nam-deva (a.d. 1269-1295) born in Satara was a 
devotee of Vitthoba of Pandharpur. He was a tailor by pro¬ 
fession and wrote a number of hymns in Marathi and Hindi. He 
had four sons and a daughter. 

Jhanesvara (a.d. 1275-1296) was a life-long celibate. He was a 
personal friend of Nam-deva. He lived for only 21 years. His 
Jhdncsvari was written in a.d. 1290. According to the 
Maharastra tradition his great-grandfather was a disciple of 
Gorakhnatha. Though a follower of the Advaita of S., he 
encouraged worship of a Personal God. The Personal God is not 
the phenomenal appearance of the Absolute but is the Absolute 
itself which has in it the principle of plurality. The world is not 
the expression of nidyci but is the outcome of divine love and 
joy. For Krsna and Radha, Jnanesvar substituted Krsna in the 
form of Vitthala and Rukmini. 

Ramananda (a.d. 1360-1450) was born at Melkote and went 
to the north and started the Vaisnavite movement of which the 
chief exponents were Kabir (a.d. 1440-1518), Nanak (a.d. 
1469-1538), Dadu (a.d. 1544-1603), Tulasi-das (a.d. 1527-1623) 
and the Mahratta saint Tukaram. 

Ramananda gave a systematic account of the theory of 
avatdras. The two chief are those of Rama and Krsna. He had a 
preference for the worship of Rdma,^ though he mentions 
Krpta as a principal object of adoration. In his worship of 
Krpia he looked upon Ruhntm as his sakti or energy. Later 
varieties of A>.9wa-worship give this place to Radha. According 
to Ramananda, anyone can attain release through bhakti or 
devotion. He did not recognise any caste distinctions. He had a 
number of disciples of whom the famous were Sen, a barber, 
Dhanii, a Jat, Rai-das, a Chamar, Kabir, a Muslim, and Mira, the 
princess of Jodhpur. Ramananda established an ascetic order 
which had a large membership. 

Kabir, of uncertain parentage, was brought up by a Muslim 
weaver and became the disciple of Ramananda. He condemned 
the superstitious practices of the people and fostered faith in the 
unity of God which could be accepted both by the Hindus and 
tlie Muslims. He used different names for God, Ram, Allah and 

^ ramante yoginah yasmin $a ramali. 
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others. Though essentially a mystic who, in his state of rapture, 
rose above the concepts of philosophy and the names of religion, 
he taught a simple faith in a God of love. He laid stress on the 
inner purity of life without which fasts, pilgrimages and rites 
were of no avail. He lived a normal home life, had a son and a 
daughter. After his death both Hindus and Muslims claimed 
him. Nothing was found of his body except a heap of flowers, of 
which each took a share and burned or buried it. Kabir exercised 
great influence on Nanak. 

Nanak composed Japji which is a collection of verses arranged 
for daily use by the Sikhs for prayer and praise. The Adi- 
granth^ of the Sikhs was composed by the fifth guru Arjun in 
A.I). 1604 and includes Nanak's utterances as well as those of 
other religious teachers. Many of Kabir's hymns are included 
in it. The Supreme, according to Nanak, is nirguna, devoid of 
qualities. He is the unrevealed and the unrevealable. The holy 
men took the place of the avatdras or the incarnations of 
Hinduism. Devotion to the guru, service of saints and insistence 
on the greatness of the name are stressed in Sikhism. Nanak 
ridiculed superstition, denounced caste distinctions, taught a 
life of brotherhood. Nanak says: 

There are ignoble amongst the noblest 

And pure amongst the despised 

The former shalt thou avoid 

And be the dust under the foot of the other. 

He affirmed equality of sexes. For Nanak woman is ardh-sariri 
and mokh-dvdrt. She is the half of a full life and the doorway to 
liberation. 

Tulasi-das composed his great work Rdma-carita-mdnasa in 
A.D. 1574. It is the most popular classic of religion and morals in 
North India. He took the story from Valmiki's Rdmdyana and 
Adhydtma Rdmdyana and adapted it to his purposes. He 
thought that his account was faithful to the originals.^ He lived 
in Banaras till his death in a.d. 1623. Though he had great faith 

^ See Occasional Speeches and Writings, Vol. II (i 957 ). PP- 3 ^H~ 77 - 

* The opening verse of the Rdma-carita-mdnasa begins with these words: 
ndnd-purdna-nigamdgama-sammatant. 
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in devotion, his spiritual leanings were for the non-dualism of S. 
He popularised the worship of Rama, 

In his Vinaya-patrikd the poet shows his catholicity of 
outlook by inculcating the worship of the five gods, Vi^nu, Siva, 
Durgd, Surya and Ganeia, All the three paths to spiritual 
freedom are commended though hhakti is the simplest and the 
easiest.^ 

Madhusudana Sarasvati (a.d. 1540-1623) wrote a book called 
Jldvaita-siddhi, defending non-dualism against its critics; he yet 
espoused the worship of Krsna, 


E. MADHVA 

Madhva 

Madhva (a.d. 1197-1273) while still a bachelor became an 
ascetic of the Samkara school. He soon developed a theistic 
interpretation of the B.S. and identified the Supreme with 
Visnu or Ndrdyana,^ who was for Madhva the purport of the 
Sutras, sutrdrthah. Legend has it that Madhva was an incarna¬ 
tion of Vdyu for the purpose of destroying the Advaita Vedanta, 
which is not different from materialism or Buddhism.^ He was 
a disciple of Acyuta-preksa and received the name of Purna- 
prajna at the time of initiation. He is also known as Ananda- 
tirtha. 

Works 

Madhva is said to have written thirty-seven works of which 
the chief are the commentaries on some of the principal 
Upanisads, the B.G., the B.S., Anu-bhdsya, which is a brief 

* The unfortunate suspicion of women lingers even in our noblest souls. 
Tulasi-das makes Sita insinuate wrong motives to Laksmaiia: 

marma bacana sUd jaba holi 
havi prerita laksmana mati doli. 

Rdma-carita-mdnasa III. 

* ndrdyanam guv^aih sarvair udlrtiafh dosa-varjitam. 

* Narayana Panditacarya, in his Madhva Vijaya, a work of the fourteenth 
century, called the followers of S. pracchana-bauddhaft. 

asatpadesan sad-asad-viviktam mdydkhyayd samvrtim abhyadatid 
brahmdpy akhandam bala sunya-sidhyai, pracchanna-bauddhoyam atafi 
prasiddhaii. I. 51. 
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summary of the Sutra-bhdsya, Anu-vydkhydna, Mahdbhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya, Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya and Mdyd-vdda- 
khandana, 

Madhva's system is called dvaita or dualism. It claims ancient 
authority. The Padma Purdna mentions that Madhva is 
connected with the Brahma-sarhpraddya even as R. adopts the 
Sri-sampraddya. 

By the thirteenth century, in which Madhva lived, ! 5 .'s non¬ 
dualism received great support from its principal exponents like 
Vacaspati, Prakasatman, Suresvara and others. Madhva and 
his followers, Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and others did their best 
to repudiate the doctrine of non-dualism and establish the 
reality of a Personal God, the plurality of the world and the 
difference between Brahman and the self. Jaya-tirtha's Nydya- 
sudhd, Anu-vydkhydna and Vyasa-tirtha’s Nydydmria are 
important works which defend Madhva's theistic dualism 
against S.'s non-dualism. 

Madhva says that the B.S. was written to repudiate the non- 
dualistic interpretation. Since the Supreme Being full of 
ausi-ucious qualities cannot be understood by finite minds, an 
inquiry starts. The second sutra declares that the Supreme 
cannot be identified with the individual self as he is the source 
and support of the world. That Brahman is the cause of the 
world can be understood only by Scripture and scriptural texts 
can be reconciled only by the recognition of difference or 
bheda. 

The Pramdnas 

Madhva says that in writing the Anu-vydkhydna, he followed 
scriptural texts, the Vedas and logical reasoning.^ One can know 
God not by perception and inference but only by Scripture, the 
Vedas, Scripture, according to Madhva, is nitya, eternal, 
nir-do^a, devoid of defects, svatah-pramdna, self-evident, and 
apauru^eya, impersonal. The Vedas are not produced by any 
human being. If we do not admit the impersonal origin of the 
Vedas, ethical and religious duties will not have validity. We 
cannot say that the commands proceed from an omniscient 

^ atma-vakyatayd tena sruti-mulaiayd tathd 
yukti-mulatayd caiva prdmdnyam trividham mahat, 1. i. 
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being, for the existence of an omniscient being cannot be known 
apart from the Scriptures. The impersonal origin of the Vedas is 
valid because we do not know of anyone who has composed and 
uttered them. The Vedas exist in their own nature and have 
been perceived by God and revealed to the seers, who, at the 
beginning of each creation, remembered the instructions of their 
previous birth. Their validity is self-evident. Madhva says in 
his Vismi-tattva-vinirnaya, ‘Neither sense perception nor infe- 
ence reveals to us the nature of God. It is only through the 
Vedas that we can know him. Hence it is that they are called 
Veda/^ The Scriptures refer to Ndrdyana as the omniscient 
creator of all things. 


Supreme Reality 

The teaching of the Scriptures gains strength by what is 
known from other pramdnas. Madliva proceeds by way of 
inference to establish the reality of a Personal God who is 
omniscient and omnipotent. The world being of the nature of an 
effect must have an intelligent cause, a maker who is God. He 
has many qualities. When he is said to be nir guna, all that is 
meant is that he is not associated with the qualities and 
attributes of prakrti. He is sa guna in that he admits the presence 
of auspicious spiritual qualities. The Supreme cannot be avdeya 
or indescribable. In that case he cannot be the subject-matter of 
Scriptures. Madhva repudiates the view that though words 
cannot describe, they may suggest or indicate.^ Brahman is 
pari-purna-guna} Each one of his qualities is boundless.^ He is 
the author of the eight acts of creation, preservation, des¬ 
truction, governance, knowledge, ignorance, bondage and 
release.® He is absolutely free, sarva-svatantrah, Visnu is the 
all-perfect one. Brahman is one in whom there is the fullness of 
qualities.® The acceptance of difference between Brahman and 

^ nendriyayj^i, ndnumdnam vedd hy evainam vedayanti tasmdd dhufi veddh, Hi 
pippaldda-irutih. 

* sarva-kabddvdcyasya laksapdyukteh kendpi Mdendvdeyasya lak^andydm api 
pramdnam ndsti. 

* brahma-sahdopi hi gu^ia-puytim eva vadaty ay am. Anu-vydkhydna I i. i. 

* pratyekam niravadhikdnanta-guna-pari-pur'^atva. 

^ srstyddy-astd kartd. ® hrhanto hi asmin gupdf^. 
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the souls does not limit the nature of Brahman, Brahman is not 
devoid of all determination or visesa. Even the denial of 
determination is itself a determination which the non-dualists 
will have to deny. Madhva looks upon S.'s system as crypto- 
Buddhism. There is no difference between the qualityless 
Brahman and the hlnya of the Madhyamika system.^ The non¬ 
dualists treat it as unspeakable and unknowable, though all 
knowledge refers to it. Madhva believes in a Personal God 
endowed with qualities and characters. If all selves were 
identical then there would be no difference between the 
emancipated and the unemancipated ones. If all difference is due 
to ignorance, then God who is free from ignorance will perceive 
himself as one with all individual selves and experience their 
sufferings. The world, our experience and bondage are all real. 
A non-existent universe cannot affect anyone favourably or 
adversely. Scriptures assert difference between the individual 
souls and Brahman, No one feels that he is omnipotent and 
omniscient. The text tat tvam asi is used with illustrations which 
affirm the difference between Brahman and the souls. When the 
Upanisad says that when one is known all is known, the 
meaning is that the object of knowledge is one, or that one 
alone is the cause. It does not mean that the other things are 
false. Were it so, the knowledge of all false things would be 
derived from the knowledge of the truth.^ The Scriptures do not 
declare the falsity of the world. ^ 

We cannot say that Brahman is one but appears as many 
because of upddhis or limiting conditions. If he is conditioned 
by upddhis he cannot be released from them for his association 
with the upddhis will be permanent. If upddhis are the product 
of ignorance, then ignorance will be of the nature of Brahman, 
If they were different, then we will have dualism of Brahman 
and ignorance. If it is argued that ignorance or ajhdna is a 
quality of jiva, we are in a vicious circle. There is no jiva 
without ajhdna; there is no ajhdna without jlva, 

^ Cp.: The state of samadhi is void of modifications, of mental activities, of 
understanding, free from defects, devoid of all, without any distortion. 
prahhd-sunyam manas-iunyam buddhi-^unyam nirdniayam 
sarva-sunyam nirdbhdsam samddhis tasya laksanam. 

Uttar a-giid 14. 

» B.G. XVl. 8^. 


na hi satya-jhdnena mithyd-jndnam bhavati. 
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Brahman is the efficient cause of the universe^ and the giver 
of salvation.^ Even in the Mahd-bhdraia 4 dtparya-nirnaya 
Madhva declares that all those who proclaim the unity of the 
self with Brahman either in bondage or in release are wrong. The 
world is real with its fivefold difference, viz. that between the 
self and God, between the selves themselves, between matter 
and God, between matter and matter and between matter and 
self.® Though the physical world and the individual souls are 
real they are not independent of the Supreme. They are 
para 4 anira while God alone is sva 4 antra. Prakrti, purusa, kdla, 
karma, svabhdva are dependent. Though eternal, these do not 
exist by their own right but by the will of the Supreme.^ The 
Supreme is the only independent real that exists in its own 
right. All others, finite selves, etc., exist as subordinate to the 
central Reality of God. There are four categories, God, prakrti, 
jtva, or the individual soul, and matter, jada} 

The Individual Soul 

From Brahma to the grass tip, all belong to the world of 
living beings, jlva-rdsi. The jlvas are of three kinds, deva, 
mdnusa and ddnava. 

Karma and Release 

The best men attain salvation through knowledge and grace 
of God; ordinary men pass through cycles of births and rebirths 
and the worst are damned in hell. The eternally liberated and 
those cursed in hell are not subject to birth and rebirth. There is 
no hope for the wicked in hell. Only in Madhva’s system do we 

^ In this Madhva agrees with the Pa^upatas: mahekvaras tu many ante 
pasupatir Uvaro nimitta-kdranam iti. S.B. II. 2. 37. 

* vdsudevam andrddhya na moksam samavdpnuydi. Pur ana I. 4. 18. 

® jagat-pravdhah satyo’yam panca^bheda-samanvitah. 
jive^ayor hhidd caiva jiva-bhedah parasparam 
jade^ayor jaddndm ca jadet-jtva-bhedd iathd 
panca-hhedd ime nitydl} sarvdvasthd.su nityasah 
muktdndm ca na hlyanle tdralamyam ca sarvadd. 

I. 69-71. 

* dravvath karma ca kdla^ ca svabhdvo jiva eva ca 
yad-anugrahatah santi na santi yad-upeksayd. 

Bhdgavata II. 10. 12. 

® Uvarali prakrtir jlvo jadam ceti catustayam 
paddrthdndrh sannidhdndt tatreio vi^nur ucyate. 
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have the doctrine of eternal damnation.^ Karma is to be 
performed since the sdstras require it. Sdstra is aparijneya or of 
transcendental origin and its injunctions are absolutely valid. 
Karmas arc to be performed without any desire for fruit. The 
only desires we may have are for greater knowledge and 
greater devotion. Without bhakti the performance of duties 
docs not helj). Even if we commit the worst sin, love of God 
will save us. God is pleased only with bhakti and he alone can 
save us. 

Individual souls are S(‘lf-luminous in themselves but their 
intelligence becomes veiled by avidya. When the direct know¬ 
ledge of God arises, ignorance is dispelled. Bondage is due to 
attachment and liberation is produced by the direct realisation 
of God, aparoksa-jhdnam visnoh. This may be pnjducc'd in 
different ways, experience of the sorrow\s of worldly existence, 
company of good men, renunciation of the desire for the 
enjoyment of pleasures in this world or in another, self-control 
and self-discipline, study, association with good teachers, 
resignation to God, realisation of the five differences. 

Worship is of two kinds, study and meditation, dhydna. Tht; 
latter is continual thinking of God, leaving all other things 
aside.2 Bhakti consists of a continual flow of love for the Lord 
which overcomes all obstacles. When God is j)leased we attain 
salvation. 

The state of liberation is of four kinds sdlokya, sdmlpya, 
sdrupya and sdyujya, Sdyujya is the entrance* of the freed souls 
into the body of God where thi‘v share in the enjoymc'iit of God 
in his own body. Only deities have this kind of liberation. They 
can at will come out of God and remain separate from him. 
Sdlokya is residence in heaven where the freed souls have the 
satisfaction of the continual sight of God. SdmJpya is continual 
residence near God as enjoyed by the sages. Sdrupya is enjoyed 
by God’s attendants who have outward forms similar to those 

^ Cp. Mahd-bhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya. 

irividhd jlva-samghds tit dvva-uidri itsa-ddnavdh 
iatra devdh mukti-yogyd mdnusesuftamds tathd 
madhyamd mdnttsd etc srti-yogyds tadaiva hi 
adhamd niraydyaiva ddnavds hi iamo-laydh. 

* dhydnam ca itara-tiraskdra~purvaka-bhagavad-visayakdkhandu-snirlih 
Madhva-siddhdntu-sdra. p. 502. 

C 
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which God possesses. The freed souls are different from one 
another.^ 

The doctrine of absolute equality, parama-sdmya, is not 
exclusive of difference. Jaya-itrtha commenting on IV. 4. 17 
says that, though the released soul is God's own ($vaklya), he is a 
stej) below him {avara) and so is excluded from world-creation, 
etc. The freed soul comes close to God but does not become one 
with him. Difference is real and ultimate and does not dis¬ 
appear in the state of release.- There is also gradation in the 
state of release. Even the liberated enjoy bliss through devotion. 
Madhva believes in jwan-nmhti. 

Madhva's philosophy had a great influence on Bengal 
Vaisnavism. Ramadasa (a.d. 1608-1682) the adviser of Sivaji 
followed Madhva's teaching. 

F. ^RlKANTHA 

^rikantha’s date is uncertain. He was perhaps a contemporary 
of R. Some scholars hold that he li\'ed in the thirteenth century 
and was a contemporary of Meykanda-deva, the author of the 
Tamil translation of the Sanskrit work Siva^jnema-bodha, 
Appaya DIksita suggests that R/s commentary follows that of 
Srikantha.^ 

Srikantha introduces his commentary with a statement that 
he is attempting to clarify the purpose of the B.S., which has 
been obscured by other teachers.^ They may be S. and Bhaskara 
whose views are criticised by Srikantha.^ Appaya Diksita, 
sixteenth century, wrote a commentary on Srikantha’s hhdsya 
called Sivdrka-mani-dtpikd . 

^ mxikianam ca na hiyante tdratamyam ca sarvadd, Mahd-bhdfata-idtparya 
nirnaya, p. 4. 

^ Cp. Bhdmati which quotes a verse from the paiicardiyikas : 

dmukter hheda eva sydj jlvasya ca parasya ca 
mtiktasya tu na hhedo'sti bheda-hetor abhdvatalk. 

I. 4-21* 

® tud-anuhrli-sarani. 

* vydsa-sutram idam netram vidusdm brahma-dar^ane 
purvdedryaih kalusitam irikanthena prasddyate 
sarva-veddnta-sdrasya saurabhdsvdda-modindm 
drydindm Hva-nisfhdndm bhd^yam etan maha nidhi}^, 

•' See II. 3, ly; II. 3. 42; II. 3. 49. 
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The Vedas and the Agamas 

Srikantha tried to reconcile the Saivism based on the Vcdas 
with that of the Agamas. Agama means texts which have come 
down to us. Evidently there have been two currents of tliought, 
the Vedic and the Agamic, from the beginnings of Indian 
philosophic speculation. In the Mohenjo-daro excavations we 
have a statuette in the form of Siva seated on a bull, surrounded 
by animals. This is perhaps Siva as Pasu-pati. The Pdsiipata and 
the Pahcardtra Agamas in which bhakti is the criterion of faith 
are criticised by Badarayana in the B.S.^ But the Agamas 
themselves claim the support of the Vedas.^ The Saiva Siddhdnta 
system which claims to be based on the Agamas purports to 
expound the teaching of the Vedas.^ It relates itself to the 
theistic tendencies of the Upanisads. It is developed in the 
thirteenth century by Meykanda-deva and his pupils, Arul- 
nandi and Umapati. 

Whatever may be the origin of the Agamas it is clear that 
they do not insist on sacrificial religion but support a personal 
religion in which Vipui or Siva or Sahii is equated with the 
Highest Reality. It also has support in the Upanisads. The 
Saiva-siddhiinta is based on the Agamas and the earliest Tamil 
exponent of this system is Tiru-nmlar who was followed by later 
teachers, Manikka-\'acagar, Appar, Jhana-sambandhar and 
Sundarar. Tiru*mular holds that the Vedas and the Agamas are 
the creation of the Lord and they are both true. ‘The Veda with 
the Agama is the truth; they are the word of the Lord: these 
revelations of the Lord are to be studied as the general and the 
special doctrines; on eiKiuiry, they are taken to be different as 
giving rise to two different sets of conclusions; but to the great 
ones they are non-different.'^ Srikantha holds that the Vedas 
and the Agamas are of equal authority; only while the former 
are studied by men of the three upper castes, the latter may be 

^ II. II. 2. 

* veda-sdram idam tantvam. Makuidgama. 

® siddhdnto veda-sdratvdt. Suprdbheddgama. 
veddntdriham idam jhdnam siddhdntam paramam hibham. Makuidgama. 

* vedamoddgamam meyyd miraivamil 
odum Hrappum poduvu nienrullana 
nddanurai ivai nddiliray^dandam 
hhedamadenbar periyorkkabhedame. 
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studied by all.^ The Hindu tendency to reconcile different 
traditions of tliought is evident in J5rikantha*s commentary. 
He explains his views as conformable to reason and Vedic 
authority. 

Saivism 

From v^.’s commentary, ^ it may be inferred that Bildarayana 
knew about the Saiva system. At any rate, is acquainted with 
it. The Jain writer Raja-sekhara (fourteenth century) calls the 
Saii^a system ayof;a-maia.^ He is of the view that the Naiyciyikas 
like Jayanta, tVlayana and Bhasarvajna and the Vaisesikas 
were followers of Saiviam. Haribhadra in his Sad-darsana- 
sarnuccaya makes out that the followers of the Nydya and the 
Vaisesika systems adopt the same divinity.'^ The Saiva Agamas 
were written in Sanskrit, Prakrit and local dialects according to 
Siva-dharmottara.^ They are available in Sanskrit and 
Dra\'idian languages like Tclugu, Tamil and Kannada. In 
Madhava's sarva-darsana-samgraha we find a treatment of 
Ndkulisa-pdsupata, the Saiva and the Pratyabhijnd systems. 
The Agamic Saivism is found in South India, the Pdsupata 
system in Gujerat, the Pratyabhijnd in Kasmir and other parts 
of North India, and Vtra-saivism developed by Basava 
(twelfth century) in Kariuataka.® The Pdsupata school which 
dates from the second century n.c. adopts a dualistic view. 
According to it the Supreme and the individual souls are 
distinct entities Vindprakrti is the constituent cause of the world. 
In the releas('d condition the individual soul shakes off weak- 
n(‘ss and ignorance and attains boundless knowledge and power 
of action. In this school release is sdmtpya or proximity to God 
and not identity with God. While Srikantha's system has many 

^ II. 2. 38. * II. 2. 35-8. 

* atha yoga-matam hriimah, ^aivam iti apardbhidam, p. 8. 

* devatd-visayo bhedo ndsii naiydyikaih samam vaisesikdndm tattve tu 
vidyaie asau nidarsyate, p. 266. 

* samskrtaih prdkrtair vdkyair yai ca Hsydnurupatah 
de^a-bhdsddyupdyai§ ca bodhayet sa guruti smrta^. 

Quoted in ^iva-jndna-siddhi. 

* Vdtnldgama mentions the different varieties of Saivism. 

iaivam catur-vidham proktam samdsdc chrnu sai^mukha. 
sdmdnyam misrakam caiva huddham vlram yathdkramam. 
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points in common with the Visistadvaita of R. and the Saiva 
Siddhdnta, it has distinctive features of its own. 

Supreme Reality and the World 

The Supreme is identified with Siva and there is sufficient 
supi)ort for it in the early Scriptures^ Brahman is Siva who is to 
be meditated on by all those who seek release. 

treats 1 . i. 2 as a statement of the nature of Brahman, R. 
looks upon it as an attempt to reconcile apparently contra¬ 
dictory statements of the Upanisads. ^rikantha argues that God 
is inferred as the primal source and the supreme Lord of the 
whole of the material and spiritual universe. Siva is possessed 
of an infinite number of attributes and inconceivable powers. He 
is free from all defects and faults. He is gracious towards his 
devotees. Siva is adored by Srikantha as being of the nature of 
self-substance in his invocation.^ He is called Bhava because he 
exists everywhere and at all times, Sarva because he destroys 
everything, Pasu-paii, the lord of all creatures, Rudra because 
he removes the sorrows of the world, Siva because he is free 
from all taints and is supremely ausincious.'^ Siva is the cause of 
the creation, maintenance and dissolution of the world, of the 
liberation of souls through the cessation of bondage by his 
grace, and the concealment of the essential nature of the soul 
thus causing bondage, janma, sthiii, pralaya, anugraha and 
tirobhdva. He is also an enjoyer, not of the fruits of karma but of 
his own infinite bliss. He has a celestial non-material body which 
is free from subjection to karma. All these (pialities belong to the 
world of manifestation and do not constitute the essential 
nature of Siva and so do not limit him. They indicate the nature 
of Brahman but do not disclose his true nature. The manifested 
world is the tatasihadaksana or temiK)rary quality of Brahman. 
When mdyd transforms itself into the world by the grace of God, 
God himself, being eternally associated with mdyd, may in a 
sense be regarded also as the material cause of the wx)rld though 
he remains outside mdyd in his transcendence. Brahman exists 

^ See R.V. X. 125. 7: Atharva-^iras LI. V. 3. 

* anm namo'hatn-padarlhaya lokdndm siddhi-hetave 
sac-cid-dnanda-riipdya sivdya paranidtmane. 

* I. I. 2; I. I. 4. 
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in a transcendent manner apart from the individual souls and 
the material world. While God is the instrumental and material 
cause of the world, he is unaffected by the changes of the latter.^ 
God is both tlie transcendent Supreme and the active cause of 
the world. The various epithets of Brahman, being, conscious¬ 
ness and bliss are (}ualities and not substance of Brahman, If 
Brahman were of the nature of consciousness he could not have 
transformed himself into the materia! world. For this would 
mean that Brahman was changeable; this would contradict the 
view of the Upanisads that Brahman was devoid of action, 
niskriya. Brahman is not j)ure consciousness but is endowed with 
omniscience. He does not depend on any external aid for the 
execution of his power, anapekdta-bdhya-karana. Though 
Brahman is absolutely unchangeable in himself, his energy 
undergoes transformation in the creation and dissolution of the 
world. He has within him the energy of consciousness and the 
energy of materiality.^ 

During the universal dissolution there is nothing, no sun or 
moon, no day or night, no names and shapes, no sentient and 
non-sentient objects. Everything is enveloped in darkness and 
the Lord with all powers withdraws, abides as a caus(i, absolute, 
one without a second, self-luminous. When there arises in him 
the supreme power of knowledge removing the darkness around, 
he wishes to be many. Then the subtle powers of the sentient 
and the non-sentient become manifest. The world is said to be 
both unborn and an effect. It is unborn since it abides as a 
subtle power of the Lord; it is an effect in the sense that during 
creation it is manifested in gross forms.® The relation between 
Brahman and the universe is analogous to that between the 
soul and the body, or that between substance and attribute or 
that between cause and effect. The soul (sartrin) and the body 
(sartra) are non-different in the sense that the soul cannot exist 
without the body and vice versa. It is the same with regard to 
substance, gunin or viiesya, and attribute, gima or visesana, as 
well as cause, kdrana, and effect, kdrya. Brahman cannot exist 

^ jagad-upddana-nimitta-hhutasydpi pavamchvavasya niskalam 
niskriyam ityddi-irutibhir nirvikdratvam apy upapadyate. 

See II. 2. 36-8. 

* cid-acit-prapanca-rupa-^akti-viiisfatvam svdbhdvikam eva brahmaiiali. 

3 I, I. 4. 10. 
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without the universe which ever exists in him as his power, just 
as lire cannot exist without heat or a blue lotus without blue¬ 
ness. The universe cannot exist without Brahman even as an 
earthen jar cannot exist without clay. Non-difference means 
essential and mutual interdependence and not actual identity.^ 
Difference means difference of nature.- This peculiar relation 
enables them to form one whole where one cannot exist with¬ 
out the other. 

Appaya DIksita says that God himself is not transformed into 
the form of the world but his sakti or energy manifests itself as 
the world. This sakti is of the very being of God. The world is 
not an illusion. It is not an attribute of God or limb of God whc're 
all activities are dependent on the will of God as R. suggests nor 
is the relation of the world to God of the nature of waves to the 
sea. 

Brahman is the controller of all sentient entities and non- 
sentient world.® He is both knowledge and knower.^ Cit and 
acit, the sentient and the non-sentient, are the powers of the 
Lord.® Cit-sakti consists of three factors, knowledge, jhdna, 
volition, icchii, and action, kriyd. The acil-sakii consists of the 
elements, earth, water, fire, air and ether.® These two together 
consisting of eight forms constitute the body of the Lord, or the 
attributes of the Lord cpialifying him as the body qualifies the 
soul or as the colour blue qualifies the blue lotus. The Lord has 
the universe for his form or body, prapahea-rupa. For Srikantha, 
Siva is both the material and the efficient cause of the universe. 
He criticises the views of those Saiva sects which look ui)on the 
Lord as merely the efficient cause and not the material cause. 
When Siva is the material cause through his mdyd or iccluB 
sakti, he is called Ndrdyana or Visrm. He is subordinate to Siva 
though non-different from him.*^ Subordinate to Ndrdyana is 
Hiranya-garbha or the aggregate of souls of effects.'^ 

The Lord is both the efficient and the material cause of th(', 
universe which is the result of the transformation of Brainnan, 
This transformation does not imply any change or defect in 

^ prapanca-hrahmanorananyatvam ncima vina-hhdva-rahitatvam. II. i. 22. 

* 11 . I. 22. ® ancna-cid-acin-niydmakam brahmcii xnjndyate. 1 . 1. 2. 

*11.3.29. » I. 2. 9. *11.3.14. ’Tj.2. 35-8. 

® yato vi^tiu-Hvayor upaddna-nimittayor avasthd-bhedam antavena svariipa- 
bhedo ndsti. I. i. 6. ® IV. 3. 14. 
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Brahman. Brahman s parindma or transformation relates only 
to his ciTsakti, the energy of consciousness. This is the material 
cause which takes on the form of the world. Sometimes mdyd is 
said to be the primal matter or prakrti. Brahman associated 
with mdvd, i.c. subtle consciousness and subtle materiality, is 
the cause; the same is the effect in its gross manifestation.^ 

Brahman and the universe are non-different but not identical. 
Brahman is qualified by the world, sentient and non-sentient, 
cid-acid-prapahca-visisfa. 

R. and Srikantha adopt the same view of causation. The 
process is not the changing of one thing into another but the 
transforming of tlie same reality from a subtle to a gross 
condition. The beings sentient and non-sentient are already 
there in a subtle condition indistinguishable by name and 
shape. The manifestation of names and shai)es marks the 
transformation of cause into effect. This view is called by 
Srikantha visida-sivddvaita-vdda. Siva is qualified b}^ the 
sentient and the non-sentient even as the soul is qualified by the 
body. While for Nirnbarka non-difference and difference are on 
the same level, for i^rikantha non-difference is the princij^al 
which is qualified by difference. Difference is subordinate to 
non-difference, even as the body is subordinate to the soul 
which it qualifies. 

CiTsakfi 

The sentic'iit and the non-sentient world is the result of the 
transformation of the cil-sakii or the energy of consciousness of 
the Supreme Lord who is non-different from it. The first 
manifestation of cit-iakti is Ndrdyana who is the material cause 
of the world. He is of the form of the universe, visvdkdra. 
Brahman himself who is Siva is the efficient cause. Brahman and 
cit-sakti are distinguishable aspects and not separate entities. 
Between Brahman and cit-sakti there is non-difference. 
Brahman is unchanging and unaffected by the transformation 
through cit-sakti. Brahman as different from cit-sakti is only the 
operative cause. Brahman as creator is to be viewed as endowed 
with cit-iakti. On account of the relationship to the Lord 

^ siiksma-cid-acid-viHstam brahma kdranam; sthula-cid-acid~viHstam tat” 
kdryam bhavati. I. i. 2. 
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through cit-saktiy the world partakes of the three cpialities of 
being, consciousness and bliss of the Supreme. Particular things 
are a fraction of the existence of Brahman and their knowledge 
and bliss are fragments of the knowledge and bliss of Brahman, 
The identity of Brahman and the finite self is not to be taken 
literally. The relationship is of the nature binding the body and 
the embodied, the pervaded and the i)ervader. When the faggot 
is lit by fire, we speak of it as fire. 

V isista-Uvddvaita 

Srikantha warns us against three possible views: (i) atyanta- 
bheda-vada, the view that there is an absolute difference between 
the Lord and the soul as between a jar and a piece of cloth 
because this conflicts with scriptural texts which deny difference. 

(ii) aiyantdbheda-vdda, the view that there is absolute non¬ 
difference between the Lord and the soul, because this conflicts 
with scriptural texts which admit difference between the two. 

(iii) abhedd-bheda~vdda, the view that there is both non-difference 
and difference for this goes against facts of direct experience. 
Difference and non-difference are mutually contradictory and 
cannot coexist. Srikantha says: ‘We are not among those who 
maintain absolute difference between Brahman and the world 
as between a jar and a cloth, that being opposed to the texts 
which declare their non-distinctness; and we are not of those 
who maintain their absolute non-difference; nor do we declare 
the illusoriness of one of them as in the case of silver and 
mother-of-pearl,^ that being opposed to the texts which declare 
difference between their natural qualities. Nor are we of those 
who posit both difference and non-difference, that relationship 
being opposed to fact. We are, however, of those who maintain 
the non-dualism of the distinct, as exists between body and the 
embodied, or between a quality and the qualified.' 

For R. Brahman is a concrete universal, having matter and 
consciousness always associated with him and controlled by 
him as the limbs of a person are controlled by the person 

^ hrahma-pvapancayor na vayam atyanta-hheda-vddino ghafa-paiayor iva iad- 
ananyatva~para~^ruti virodhdt. na cdtyantdbheda-vddinafi. na vd htkti-rajatayor 
ivaikatararmthydtva-vddinah, tat svdbhdvika-guna-bheda-para-sntti-virudhdt. na 
ca bheddbheda-vddinah, vastu-virodhdt. him tii iarira-sarlrinor iva guna-guninor 
iva ca viH^tddvaita-vddinah. 

C* 
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himself. In his SivMvaita-nirnaya Appaya Diksita argues against 
the identification of ^rlkantha\s philosophy with that of R. s 
visistddvaita. He argues that Srikantha's system was essentially 
a non-dualism, Advaita, thougli he offers the visistddvaita view 
for the benefit of those who are incapable of comprehending the 
absolute non-dual Brahman, ^^rikantha does not criticise the 
Advaita doctrine as R. does but expounds the thcistic position. 

Ap])aya Diksita commenting on ^rlkantha/s views argues that 
Brahman differs from the sentient {cetana) and non-sentient 
{acetana). These are two forms of energy, cit-kikti or energy of 
consciousness which is responsible for conscious beings and jada- 
sakti which transforms itself in the form of the material universe 
under the instrumentality of Brahman. Both these are mani¬ 
festations of the energy of God. They are the (jualities of God 
and have no existence separate from the nature of God. The 
soul is an eternal and real substance, a knower, an enjoyer and 
an active agent, atomic in size. These qualities jUTtain to the 
very nature of the soul and endure in bondage as in release. The 
soul though intelligent is not omniscient. It has limited know¬ 
ledge and is subject to defects and faults. Though the souls and 
the Lord are different, thc}^ arc not absolutely different. The 
soul is atomic and is not of the nature of pure consciousness. It 
possesses knowledge as its permanent quality. It is a real 
part of Brahman and not a false appearance due to limitations 
of causes and conditions. The individual souls are active agents, 
doing things by themselves. God only helps the realisation of each 
one's wishes. He cannot be charged with cruelty or i)artiality.^ 
Even though Siva is all-merciful, he cannot remove the 
sorrows of all. It is only when by their own deeds the veil of 
ignorance and impurity is removed that the mercy of God 
manifests itself in the liberation of the soul. The laws of nature 
are the manifestation of the grace of God. By our good deeds we 
earn the mercy of God. By the proper and disinterested 
performance of duties we purify the mind and help the rise of 
knowledge. Though karma does not directly lead to salvation, 
it is an indirect means, for it gives rise to knowledge which leads 
to meditation and meditation leads to salvation. 

^ Appaya Diksita makes God completely responsible, taiha ca parameivara- 
hdrita-purva-karma-mula-svccchddhlne yatne, parameivarddhlnatvam na hlyate. 
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Kinds of Meditation 

There are various kinds of meditation. Meditation of the Lord 
in his own nature leads to liberation directly and immediately. 
The Lord is meditated on as identical with the self of the 
devotee which helps to remove the pasutva or bondage of the 
soul and leads to the attainment of Sivatva. Sarvajhanottara 
says: 'He who thinks, I am the self, Siva, the supreme self is, 
indeed, different or he who because of delusion meditates thus 
does not attain sivatva. Give up the thought of difference, "Siva 
is other than myself", contemplate them alwa3^s as not-dual, but 
in the form, what is Siva that is myself.'^ There is meditation on 
Ndfdyana which leads to the attainment of Ncirdyana and then 
to that of the Lord Siva.- 

Release 

The grace of the Lord is an essential prerequisite of 
salvation. While the soul is under the control of the Lord in the 
state of bondage, it becomes free in the state of relciase. 
Liberation is severance of the bondage of worldly existence^ and 
attaining to a similarity with Siva. The fre(‘d soul becomes 
omniscient^ and indef)endent, possessed of all his auspicious 
qualities and free from all defects.^ The freed soul becomes 
similar to the Lord and not identical with hirn.^’ It is the full 
develojmient of the souF and not absorption in Siva. It is 
distinct from the Lord since it is atomic while the Lord is all- 
pervading. It lacks the power to create, maintain and destro}^ 
the universe which only the Lord has. The* freed soul shares all 
the divine pleasures with the Lord.® It possesses ])ure, 
independent, non-material sense-organs and mind by which it 

^ aham dtmd sivohy anyah paramdtmeti yah smrtah 
evam yopdsayen mohdi va Hvatvam avdpiiuydt 
Hvo'nyas tv aham evdnyaii prthag-bhdvam vivarjayet. 
yak sivas so'ham eveti hy advayam bhdvayet sadd. 

^iva-ananya-sdksdtkdra-paiala. 12, 13. 

* III. 3. 57. ® pdka-viccheda and pasutva-mvrtti. 

* samsdre kimcijjnaivam mukiau sarvajnatvam iti jhdtd eva dtmd, 

» IV. 4. 9. « I. 3. 8. ’ TV. 4. 21. 

* pari-purtidham bhdvani prakaiam anubhavati. This egoity is not like the 
prdkrta aham-kdra which is narrow but embraces the whole world 
pfapaUcdvagdhin. IV. 4. 17, 18, 19. 
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enjoys pleasures. It perceives the diversity of the universe.^ It is 
united with the Lord in blissful experience and perceives his 
form. The liberated soul can remain without a body and enjoy 
all experiences through mind alone or he can at the same time 
animate or recreate many spiritual bodies which transcend the 
laws oiprakrti and through them enjoy any happiness he wishes 
to have. He is not subject to the law of karma; he has no 
rebirth but he retains his personality possessing perfect 
resemblance with God, sdrupya. Salvation is a positive state of 
supreme and unsurpassed bliss and knowledge. It is not a state 
of mere unconsciousness. It can be attained only after the death 
of the earthly body.^ 

For ^rikantha there is no jlvan-mukti, liberation in this life. 
All karmas which are ri])e for producing fruits will continue to 
give fruits and do so until the present body falls away. Past 
karmas which have begun to take effect have to run their course 
till the end of this life. In that state we attain knowledge but not 
liberation. There are two kinds of salvation, immediate and 
gradual. Those who meditate on the Supreme Lord in his own 
nature go directly to the Lord and become free at once. Those 
who meditate on the Lord as sentient and non-sentient or on 
Ndrdyana who is the Lord in the form of the material cause of 
the universe first go to Ndrdyana and then to Siva, 

^rikantha sometimes says that there is no need for the 
devotees of the non-related, niranvayopdsakas to travel by this 
path of the gods.® Some like Appaya Diksita argue that 
^rikantha was at heart a non-dualist. The expression niranvaya 
is understood by Appaya Diksita as nis-prapanca. Srikantha 
seems to admit the existence of Brahman without deter¬ 
minations, Nir-guna Brahman, though his main purpose is to 
foster faith in and devotion to Personal God, Sa-guna Brahman. 
Srikantha asks us to look upon the Lord as master in relation to 
servants and adopt the path of service, the ddsa mdrga, but he 
admits that those who seek release should meditate on the Lord 
as one with the self and not as standing in the relationship of the 
embodied to the body. 

^ vividham vastu-jdtam pa^yanii, vimrianti cid yasya sah. III. 2. 16. 

» IV. 28, 

• kecin niranvayopdsakdndm iha iarlrapdta eva mukiir iti arcirddi-gatim 
aniyatdm dhuti. Srikantlia on IV. 2. 18. 
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Saiva Siddhdnta 

5. mentions the name of Siddhdnta-sdstra composed by Siva 
himself.^ He refers to the three categories of pati, the lord, pasu, 
the creature, and pdsa, the bond. The jmrpose of creation is to 
enable the souls to purify and perfect themselves. Tlie pam is in 
bondage and the pdsa can be scotched only by union with pati, 
the Lord. These views were adopted by the Saiva Siddhdnta 
and the Pdsupata schools. Thopati is Siva who is called Rudra. 
Uma-pati who lived in the early half of the fourteenth century 
sa^^s that Siva is thci Su})reme Being who is neither permanently 
manifested nor unmanifested, without (jualities, without 
impurities. The Pdsupata system deals with live categories, the 
cause [kdrana), effect {kdrya), union with God (yoga), rules of 
conduct (vidhi) and end of sorrow (duhkhdnta). For this system 
Pasu-pati, God is the instrumental cause of the world. The 
Naiydyikas and the Vaisesikas adopt a similar view of God’s 
causality.^ 

Between Srikantha’s view and the Saiva Siddhdnta there are 
some differences. The dnava mala or the power which obscures 
of the Saiva Siddhdnta is called avidyd by ^rikantha. Saiva 
Siddhdnta makes a distinction between cii-sukii and mdyd, 
^rikantha acce])ts the tdddtmya view that the One Reality 
appears as gimin and giina, substance and attribute, while the 
Saiva Siddhdnta means by tdddtmya the close connection of two 
things which might be regarded as one. The soul is atomic, anu, 
for Srikanta while for Saiva Siddhdnta it is all-pervading, 
vibhu. ^rikantha does not adopt the view attributed to Saiva- 
gamas that God is only the instrumental cause. For him, as we 
have seen, he is also the material cause. 

For Saiva Siddhdnta, the soul is pure consciousness (cin- 
mdtra) covered with impurities. It is all-pervading in space and 
time and goes through the cycle of birth and rebirth. Its nature 
is hothjndna and kriyd. It is pure consciousness which appears 
as distinct on account of the impurities, the pdsas with which it 
is covered. The malas or impurities do not affect the purity of 

^ II. 2. 37. 

* R. mentions Kdpcilikas and Kdla-mukhas as being sects of which are 

of an anti-Vedic character (veda-hdhya). Anandagiri's ^amkara-vijaya mentions 
the Kdpdlikas as being outside the pale of the Vedas, 
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the consciousness even as gold is not affected by the dross with 
which it is associated. The impurities can be removed not by 
knowledge but by the grace of Siva. The malas bind us 
differently on account of different kinds of karma. The obscur¬ 
ations of mala differentiate the different souls which are all 
basicall}" one with Siva. Liberation does not mean transfor¬ 
mation. It is only the removal of the impurities, the malas on 
account of which the different individual entities pass through 
the cycle of samsdra. 


G. NIMBARKA 

Nimbarka was a Telugu Brahman who was born in Nimba or 
Nimbapura in the Bellary district but lived in Brindavana.^ He 
was a lifelong celibate, naisihika-brahma-edrin. He seems to be 
indebted largely to K.'s bhdsya and criticises ^rikantha's views. 
His date may be about the latter half of the thirteenth century. 

Literature 

Nimbarka s main works are Veddnta-pdrijdla-saurabha, 
which is his commentary on the B.S., Dasa-slokl or Siddhdnta- 
ratna and Sa-visesa-nir-visesa sri-Rrsna-stava-raja. He has also 
written a number of stoiras. His direct disciple Srinivasa wrote a 
commentary on Nimbarka's work, called Veddnta-kaustubha. 
Ke^ava Kasmirin wrote a work on Veddnta-Kaustubha called 
the Veddnta-Kaustubha-prabhd. 

Bheddbheda-vdda 

There are texts which affirm duality between Brahman and 
the individual souls and others which affirm their non-duality. 
We can reconcile these conflicting texts by adopting the 
bhedabheda or the dvaitddvaita-vdda to which we have references 
in the B.S. 

According to Nimbarka there are three equally real and 
coeternal realities {tri-tattva), Brahman, cit and acit. While 
Brahman is the controller, niyantr, cit is the enjoyer, bhoktr, and 
acit is the enjoyed, bhogya. Acit or non-sentient reality is of 

^ There is also a view that he was born in Brindavana on the Yamuna river. 
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three kinds, (i) prdkria or what is derived from prakrti or 
primal matter, (ii) aprdkrta or what is not derived from prakrti 
but derived from a non-material substance of which the world 
of Brahman is made and (hi) kdla or time. There is a difference 
of nature between them, svarilpa-bhcda. Souls and matter, cit 
and acit, have a dependent reality, para-tanira~tattva. 

Nimbarka adopts the view of svdbhdvika-hheddbheda. Differ¬ 
ence and non-difference are both equally real. They coexist 
but do not contradict each other. The relation between the 
one and the many is like the sea and its waves^ or the sun 
and its rays. Cit and acit, the souls and the universe, exist in 
Brahman from all eternity and do not become separate from 
him even when manife^sted. They retain their specific natures. 
Brahman has a kdrana-rupa when he is ])ure cause without 
producing any effects, i.e. during the time of universal dis¬ 
solution. Even in the causal state, he is not absolutely un¬ 
differenced or nir-visesa, a pure unity or a bare identity. 
Brahman is always sa-visesa. Cit and acit are never absolutely 
merged in Brahman. They retain their individuality and 
separateness even during salvation and dissolution, (iod is 
separated from everything and inseparable from ever5dhing. 
Brahman is both transcendent and immanent. Brahman is 
personal, possessed of a celestial body, full of divine beauty and 
grace. He is bhakta-vaisala, a god of love and grace. Nimbarka 
identifies Brahman with Krsna. For R.'s Visnu and Laks 7 m, we 
have in Nimbarka Krsna and Rddha. Brahman assumes 
earthly forms to help the world. 

Brahman is the omniscient, the cause of the origin, sustenance 
and destruction of the universe. He is all-})owerful and all- 
merciful. While R. insists on the incomparalilc greatness 
[aisvarya) of the Lord, Nimbarka lays stress on the sweetness 
[mddhurya). Brahman is gracious to his devotees and helps them 
to have a direct vision of himself. 

Scriptural A uthority 

Brahman, possessed of inconceivable energies, is apprehended 
through the authority of Scri]')ture. We cannot know the truth 

^ avihhagepi sa^nudra-larangayor iva surya-tat-prahhayor iva vibhdgas sydt. 

II. I. 13. 
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of things by our own limited powers of perception and inference. 
We have to rely on Scripture for our knowledge of Brahman. 
Scripture is the record of the experiences of great seers who have 
attained the power to realise God directly. 

Brahman and the World 

Brahman s relation to cit and acit is not one of substance and 
attribute as is the case with R. but is that of cause and effect. 
The im])ure cit and acit cannot be parts of Brahman. Brahman is 
the material and efficient cause of tlu; universe of souls and 
matter.^ The material and efficient causes are ordinarily 
different from one another. In the case of the jar made of clay, 
clay is the material cause and the jiotter is the efficient cause. 
Prakrti is said to be the cause of all material objects. But 
according to Nimbarka^s follower, Purusottama, prakrti is said 
to be a power or sakti of Brahman. In his Veddnta-ratna- 
manjmd, Purusottama observes that creation is the mani¬ 
festation of the subtle powers of cit and acit in the form of gross 
effects. In pralaya or dissolution the}^ remain in a subtle state 
and in srsti or creation they become manifest. The universe is a 
real transformation, parindma, of Brahman. Brahman is 
greater than the world which is not a complete or exhaustive 
manifestation of Brahman. Acit is prakrti or primal matter. The 
presence of cit and acit in Brahman does not affect his nature. 

Why should the perfect Brahman, who can have no motive, 
no unfulfilled desire create the world? Nimbarka says that he 
does so in sport, out of the abundance of his joy. Creation does 
not indicate any insufficiency in Brahman. The word Uld or 
sport does not indicate any arbitrariness or irrationality. 

Souls and their destiny 

Nimbarka believes in an infinite number of souls. Each of 
them is a distinctive agent, a knower (jhdtr), doer (kartr) and 
enjoyer (hhokir). The soul is atomic in size and is said to pass out 
of the body through such small openings as the eye, etc. 
Though atomic in size, its attribute of knowledge pervades the 
whole body and is capable of experiencing the various states of 
1 C.U. VI. 2. 3. 
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the body even as a small lamp can flood a large room with its 
light. 

Nimbarka criticises the doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of 
the soul. If it were so we would have eternal perception or 
eternal non-percej')tion. Either it is in connection with all 
objects when it will have eternal perception or it is not in 
connection with all objects, when it will luive eternal non¬ 
perception and there will not be anything outside to bring 
about any connection. Human individuals undergo experiences 
in accordance with tlieir past conduct. There are three kinds of 
destiny for the soul, svarga or heaven, naraka or ludl and 
apavarga or release. The sinners go to hell; the virtuous go to 
heaven and the knowers go to the world of Brahman and are not 
bound to return any more to samsdra. They arc* the released 
souls. Release is not the annihilation of the individual but is the 
full develoi)ment of one’s nature, dima-svarupa-hlbha. 

One attains freedom by the ceaseless reflection on Brahman 
as the deepest self of the individual soul; not in the sense of 
absolute identity but in the sense of idemlily in difference.^ 
Freedom is the attainment of the nature of Brainnan, tad- 
bhdvdpatti or braJima-svardpa-labha. As the difference betw^een 
Brahman and the soul is natural and etemal, it j)ersists even in 
the state of release. In the state of release the individual is not 
merged in God. When the soul attains its full development, it 
l:)ecomes similar to and not one with the Supreme. The goal is 
fellowship with the Supreme through the bond of mutual love. 
The freed soul is both different and non-different from Brahman. 
It is different because its individuality is not lost; it is non- 
different because it is dependent on and an organic j)art of 
Brahman. It has the attributes of being, consciousness and bliss 
and is free from the defects of sin, pain and suffering. It is still 
atomic in size while Brahman is all-pervading. The freed soul 
has not the power to create, maintain and dissolve the world. 
Even in the state of release the soul has the power to move 
about freely and realise its aims. Souls in bondage are attached 
to material bodies and are subject to rebirth according to their 
past deeds. The released souls are freed from connecti«.)n with 
karma and are not liable to be born in the world of samsdra. 

^ parama-ptmisah svasya dimaivena dhycyah. I^^ i. 3. 
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Release is possible only after death. There is no jwan-mukti 
according to Nimbarka. So long as the material body persists, 
release is not possible. 

The way to salvation is by means of the five sadhauas, work, 
knowledge, de\'otioii and meditation, surrender to God and 
obedience to the spiritual preceptor. One can undertake the 
inquiry into llrahnum onl}- after a study of the Vedic duties 
leading to different kinds of beneficial results. The function of 
karma is to purify the mind and help the rise of knowledge. 
Even after the rise of knowledge, the various duties of the 
different stages of life have to be observed.^ When we realise 
that these results of karma are different from eternal bliss we 
attempt to attain llrahnum through the grace of God. Brahman 
is to be nuxlitated on as Krsna along with Rddhci.^ 

While both R. and Nimbarka hold that the world is real like 
Brahman and is both different and non-different from it, the 
emphasis is more on non-difference in R. and on both difference 
and non-difference in Nimbarka.® 


H. J^RlTATI 

^rlpati Pandit, an Andhra Brahmin of Vijayavada, lived about 
the latter half of the fourteenth century,^ and wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the B.vS. defending dvaitddvaita, unity in duality. 
He calls his doctrine viicsddvaita dvaiiddvaiiabhidhdnay bheddhhe- 
ddhnaka and is opposed to Basupaia dualism. It is different from 

^ iasniat vidyodayaya svdsvania-harmdgvihotYd^i-yripam grhasthena, tapo- 
japddiui karmdm ftydJiva-rrtohhir ani{?^{heydni Hi siddham. Veddnta-kaustubha- 
prabhd. 

2 riiis view is to be found not in Veddnta-pdrijdta saurahha but in Dasa- 
slokL 

jayadeva (twelfth century) described in his GUa-govinda the longing of the 
human soul for union with the Divine through the love of Rddhd and Krsna, 
The soul which is divine in its essence longs for union with the Divine from 
which it is separated by the feeling of individuality and it yearns to return to 
its original source. Jayadeva had remarkable skill in blending sounds and 
feelings. Vidyapati (a.h. 136S-1475) was his follower in poetry though not in 
religion. 

^ hrahnulbhinnopi hsctrajnah sva-svarupato bhinna eva. 

^ J^ripati refers to c^rTltantha's bhdsya on B.S. II. i. 22; III. 2. 8 and is 
therefore later than isrikantha. 
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parindnia-vdda and vivarla-vdda. ^ripati's view combines the 
hheda and the ahheda views on the analogy of tli(' serjKmt and its 
coils or the sun and its rays. There are advaita texts like iat 
tvam asi and dvaita texts like two birds dwelling on the same 
tree. If we are not to violate the two sets of texts, we must 
adopt dvaita dvaita. His work is the philosojdiical l)asis of Viva- 
saivism.'^ ^ripati’s hhdsya is called SrJkara-bhdsya for Sn])ati 
wrote it not in his own name but in tlu‘ name of brikara or 
Sivakara, for .^iva is said to have inspired him to write tins 
work.^ Sripati is a vtra-saiva. Vtra-saivas acc('])t the twenty- 
eight Saiva Agamas and the Siva-gYia. Srlj^ati does not ax'cc'jit 
the validity of the Tantric dgamaa and rites, which R. doese^ He 
is also opposed to the Tantric doctrines of Vdsupatas.'^ 

Unity in Duality 

This doctrine of unity in duality has had a long history. It 
goes back to a ])eriod prior to the coinjH)sition of llie B.S. S. 
criticises a similar theory attributed to Bhartr-prai)ahca.^' 
According to l^rofessor M. Hiriyaniia, Reality for Bhartr-pra- 
pahea is bheddbheda or difference and non-difference. The 
relation of Brahman to the world is analogous to that of snake 
and its coils or the sun and its radiance. The cause is immanent 
in the effect. He adopts parindma or transformation as against 
vivaria or appearance. Brahma7i, wIjo is one without a second, 
becomes livara, God and the worlds of souls and material 
objects. The jIV a or the individual soul is a mode of Brahman 
and not an illusory ap])earancc. Bhartr-pra|)afica adopts 
karma-samuccaya or co-ordination of knowledge and w'ork as 
the means to liberation. This doctrine co-ordinates experience 
and Scripture. We have pramdna-samitccaya. Bhaskara and 

^ Cp. vi-^abdam vd vikalpdrthc ra-sahdo rahitdrthakah 
vikalpa-rahitam tiaiiuim vira-saivani pracaksatc. 

* Baladeva’s commentary is called Govinda-bhdsya for he says that it Wcis 
written at the command of Govinda. 

bhdsyam etad viracitam baladevcna dhimatd 
sri-govinda-nidesefia govinddkhydni agdt tatah. 

® paribhdsd-pradhdna-rdmdnuja-sdsiram veda-miilatvdbhdvdt avaidikam iti 
ghan^dghosaJi. II. 2. 42. 

* pdflca-rdtrddivat pdmpatydgatndnam nirastatvdt. 

® See 6. on B.U. V. i. i. 
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Yadava Prakasa, who adopt varieties of this doctrine, are 
criticised by R.^ 

Sripati attacks the materialist {cdrvdka) view that life is a 
product of material forces. Life cannot be a product of non-life. 
Even as a temple has a builder, the world also must have had a 
builder. Vedic texts declare the reality of Brahman as Siva, 
Brahman is different from the world of gross and subtle forms.‘^ 
Brahman is identified with Para-siva or Parama-siva who has 
two forms undivided {a-dviidya) and divided {dvitiya). In the 
latter he has pradhdna.^ Siva, though endowed with the three 
gunas, is different from the three gunas, or trigundtmaka-hetu- 
hhuta-pradhdna-sakti, or the threefold creative power. Siva is 
nir-guna when, prior to creation, he withdraws all his powers 
within himself; lie is sa-guiia when he expands the powers and is 
about to create the world. 

Siva is the efficient and material cause of the world. The two 
are non-different but not one.'^ Siva, through his cit-sakti, 
creates the world.^ The energy that manifests itself is in 
Brahman. 'Die saTsthala para-siva Brahman is the primal cause 
of everything.^’ God is indistinguishable from his energies even 
as the sun cannot be distinguished from his rays. In the original 
state when there was no world God alone existed, and the world 
of multij)licity existed in a subtle form wholly indistinguishable 
from him. When the idea of creation moves him he separates the 
living beings and makes them different, being associated with 
different kinds of karma. Everything we see in the world is real 
and has Siva for his substratum. 

Criticism of Mdyd 

i^rlpati criticises the view of the differenceless Brahman and 
the world-appearance. The differenceless Brahman can be 
established only on the authority of Scripture or inference but 
these are included within the conceptual world of distinctions 
and cannot take us beyond it to a differenceless Brahman, If 

^ R. on B.S. II. I. 15. * sthula-suksma-prapanca-vydvrtta. 

® Hvddhlna-pradhdna-vihdsa-sad-hhdve. 

^ abhimia-nimittopdduna-kdranatvam na tu eka-kdranatvam. 

* hheddhheddtmikd saktih brahma-nisthd sandtanl. 

® sarva-kdrana, veddnia-vedya, purva-pardmrsfa-saf-sthala-para-iiva'brah- 
maiva. 
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Brahman has avidyd as its quality it would cease to be Brahman, 
If avidyd belongs to Brahman, there ought to be some other 
entity by whose action avidyd is removed. There are many texts 
which speak of a Personal God. So a differenceless Brahman is a 
wrong assumption. How can a formless Brahman be reflected 
through mdyd or avidydl If the Personal God, Isvara, is a 
reflection in mdyd or avidyd, then the destruction of the latter 
will mean the destruction of God and the individual soul. We 
must admit that Brahman appears in two forms as pure 
consciousness and as the world. Scriptural texts support 
Brahman with form and without form. The Personal God 
cannot be mere appearance. An apparent object cannot bestow 
benefits or be the object of devotion. 

There is nothing that can establish the fact of the world- 
appearance. It exists and fulfils our needs. It is not something 
which appears without an underlying reality. The world has a 
substratum. If the appearance is regarded as different from the 
substratum, we fall into the error of duality. The world has a 
definite order and S3'Stem. It is the basis of our knowledge and 
behaviour. Even dream experiences are real. They are not 
created by the individual through his i)(irsonal effort. They are 
created by God and are not wholly unrelated to the objects of 
life. They indicate luck or ill-luck in life. Even deep sleep, 
susupti, is produced by God when wc emter into the network of 
nerves in the heart. We do not become merged in Brahman. 
When we wake up we remember our past. B.S.^ repudiates the 
idea of the non-existence of an external world. The texts that 
speak of the world as being made up of names and shapes do not 
lead to the view that Brahman alone is real and the world is an 
appearance. In whatever form the world may appear, it is in 
reality nothing but Siva.'^ 

The manifold world which has come out of Brahman is one 
with him. It cannot be regarded as the body of Brahman for the 
Scriptures declare that in the beginning only pure being 
existed. The world and Brahman are distinct from each other 
and one cannot be said to be a part of the other. The texts teach 

1 II. 2. 27-8. 

* vdcdrambhana-^rutlnam Hvopdddnatvdt pvapaUcasya tad-tdddtmya~ 
hodhakatvam vidhiyate, na ca mithydtvam. I. i. i. 
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both duality and non-duality. The world is different from and 
identical with Brahman. There is no question of the false 
imposition of the one on the other. Sripati repudiates tlicory 
of world-aj)])earance and formless Brahman as unworthy of 
acceptance.^ 

Sripati takes his stand on the bhedahheda texts used also by 
Bhaskara and R., which state that the relation between God 
and the w'orld is similar to that between the ocean and the 
waves. Commenting on I. 4. 22 Sripati says that Badarayana's 
view is the bhedahheda view of Kasakrtsna. The world exists in a 
subtle form and is developed into gross existence through the 
pow'cr of Siva.- He is beyond all worlds and is possessed of all 
powers, There is nothing impossible for him. The pradhcina 
power is treated as a hhmna-sakti while the cit sakti is said to be 
ahhimia-sakti. Siva remains unaltered in all the three stages of 
time.^ 

Though God transforms himself into the material world he 
does not exhaust himself in creation. The greater part of him is 
transcendent. The individual son\,jwa, is beginningless, ancidi, 
atomic {ann), bound down by mdyci [muyd~pdsa~baddha), 
caught in the whirl of samsdra {ghora-apdra-nissdra- 
samsdira-vydpdra), subject to the three kinds of passion {idpa- 
tray a) and so subject to birth and death {ftdnd-sartra-pravesa- 
nirgama). It is possessed of self-conceit [abhimdna-visista), 
leading to attachment and anger {kdma-krodha) resulting in 
happiness and misery [sukha-duhkha). The jwa has power of 
understanding and can act independently. It has the capacity to 
realise Brahman. 

Release 

When the jwa is freed from the fetters of the ihitegnnas, it is 
freed and becomes one with Siva. Then the advaita state prevails. 
So long as the jwa is fettered, he is separate from Siva and the 
dvaita condition is true. The freed soul has no body subject 

^ smdrtan sarva-mata-hhrastdn jagan-mithydtvasddhakdn 
ganikdedra-sampanndn pdsmuidn pari-varjayet. I. i. 20. 

2 parcchinna-sahti-viHsfe niravayave jlvdtmani sva-manas-fiaktyd vicitra- 
ndnd-vidha-brahmdnda-kalpandm upapannam. 

* kdla-trayepi eka-rupatayd sthitah. 
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to karma. The body which he assumes to attain kailam is 
non-natural and effulgent like that of Faramesvara} and is free 
from causes that make for unhappiness.^ He is of true resolve, 
satya-samkalpa and has no lord over him, ananyddhipati. He is as 
independent as Siva himself, sivavat svatantraJi. The freed souls 
assume the form of Siva {siva-sdnlpya), are omniscient and free 
from self-conceit {abhimdna). They have Sivas own form but 
still worship him even in the state of release. 

Jwa and Brahman are different from (‘acli otliCT in the state 
of bondage;^ in the state of release, tho jiva is not dilferent from 
Brahman:'^ The intuition of Brahman, hrahma-sdksdtkdra, 
cannot be had by a study of the Upaiiisads, The grace of God 
and the grace of the g-urn, are also needed. By knowledge and 
devotion we may attain to the su])reme state.^ By updsana, 
dhydna, dhdrana and jndna the earthly sheath is cast off 
and Sivatva is reached. Caste distinctions are not insisted on 
by the Vira-kaivas, Vedic duties arc compulsory in all stages of 
life.« 

Those who worship Siva go to Siva; those who w'orship other 
forms of Brahman than Siva go to them." In the interests of 
devotees God takes all the forms in which we find him.“ 
Devotees who meditate on the anuria and amdrta forms of 
Brahman realise both these states. Srl})ati })oints out that on the 
analogy of hhramara-kita-nydya, by faith, devotion and 
meditation, the individual soul attains tlic nature of Siva.^ The 
formless Brahman can be obtained b}^ means of the worship of 
personal forms, sa-gnuopdisand. By meditating on NUa-kantha 
the supreme three-eyed Lord helped by IJmd, the saint wall 

^ aprdkrta-jyotir-mayatvena paramesvara-sariravai. 

^ na diMha-hetiih. 

^ svdbhdvika-hhinnatvam. ^ tadvad ahhinnaivani, 

* jndnam vastu paricchetii dhydnaiii iat-hhdva-kdranam 
iasmdt jlvo bhavet sambhuh krimivai hit a-c intan at, 

« ni. 4. 2. 

^ 6rlpati quotes the following smrti text: 

sivam bhajanti ye nardh sivam vrajanii tc nardh 
iivetaram bhajanti ye sivetaram vrajanti te. 

® hhaktdnngrahdrtham ghrta-kdfhinyavad divya-mangala-vigraha-dharasya 
mahesvarasya muridmurta-prapanca-kalpane apy adosah. 1. 1. 2. 

* iraddhd-bhakti-dhydna-yogdd avchV ityddau bhmmara-kltavat payawes- 
varopdsandtmaka-dhydna jndna-va^dt jlvasya Uva tattva-pruptim upadesdt. 
1 . I. 4. 
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attain Siva, the origin of created things, who is beyond dark¬ 
ness.^ 

The six i)ositions in the progress of the aspirant aiming at the 
attainment of freedom from bondage are said to be sat-sthala,^ 
Sat-sthala is the connecting link between the individual soul 
and the Supreme Reality. It marks the six stages which signify 
the accpiisition of knowledge which leads to sdmarasya or 
equality with Brahman. They are named hhakti, mahesa, 
prasdda, prdna-lihga saranci, aikya. Siva is worshipped as lihga? 
the symbol which is said to transcend space. 

While the worship of Bari and Hara, Vimit and Siva was 
generally adopted, still in some periods rivalries were 
pronounced. Haradattacarya’s work on Hari-hara 4 dratamyam 
is a case in point. The joint worship of Visnu and Siva in the 
form of Hari-hara is advised in the well-known Devangcre 
inscription dated a.d. 1224. 


I. VALLABHA 

Vallabha belongs to the latter part of the fifteenth century.'^ 
He wrote a commentary on the B.S. called the Anu-bhd$ya, the 
small commentary as distinct from the Brhad-bhdsya, or the 
large commentary, whicli has not come down to us. Like 
Madhva and JIva Gosvamin, Vallabha holds the Bhugavaia 
IHirdna in high esteem. He wrote a commentary on it called the 

^ umd-sahdyam paramek)aram prabhum iri-locanam nlla-kanlham prasdntam 
dhydivd munir gacchati hhuta-yonini samasta-sdksim tamasah parastdt. 

Kaivalya U. 7. 

* 1 . I. 3. 

® llyante yatra bhutdni nir-gacchanti pitnah piinaji. 
tcna lingam para tit vyomu niskalah paramak sivah. 

Lingam llnam gamayati yat, the unseen background of the universe. Anyone 
initiated in the Pdsiipata-vrata wears not only bhasma but linga: 

lingdnga-sangindm caiva punar-janma na vidyate 
yesd pdsupato yogah pasu-pdsa nivrttaye 
sarvci-veddnta-sdroyam atydsrama iti srutih. 

He who wears the linga on his body will have no more rebirth. This wearing 
of the linga is the pdisupala yoga by which we destroy the animal created by 
bondage. This is the essence of the Vedanta, the meaning of atydsrama of the 
kruti. 

* His dates are given as A.n. 1479-1531 or 1481-1533. 
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Suhodhim, In his A nu-bhdsya, he uses not only the Upanisads, 
the B.G. and the B.S., but also the hhdgavaia. His c^ommen- 
tary is available only up to III. 2. 33 and it was completed by 
his second son Vittala-natha. He himself was a follower of 
Visnu-svamin (fourteenth century) who is re})uted to be the 
founder of Viinddhddvaiia, Visnu-svamin is said to have written 
a commentary on the B.S. called Sarvajna-suJda. There is a 
legend that Visnu-svamin s successors were Jhana-deva, 
Nama-deva, Tri-locana and Vallabha. Possibly Visnu-svamin 
lived about the end of the thirteenth century. He follows 
Madhva’s views except that he advocates the worshij) of Rcidha 
along with that of Krsna. In his commentary on the Pdidf^avata 
Purdna called SuhodhiinA Vallabha states the view of Visnu- 
svamin as ])ropounding a distinction between Ih'ahman and the 
world through the qualities of satfva, rajas and iamas while he 
holds that Ihahman is devoid of qualities.“ Vallabha’s siiddhdd- 
vaiia is distinct from Js.'s system which he regards as impure on 
account of its use of the doctrine of indych 

JJUimate Reality 

For Vallabha, the Supreme is Krsna, know n as Brahman in 
the Upanisads, one without a second, being, aw^areness and 
bliss, sac-cid-dnanda. He is free from all differences, internal or 
external. There are three forms of Brahman : (i) Para-Brahman, 
Pimtsotiama or Krsna, (ii) Aniar-ydimin, the ])rinciple dw^elling 
in the finite souls, (hi) Aksara Brahman, wiiich is the object of 
meditation w^hich is regarded as the abode of Krsna, The 
Aksara appears asprakrti and puritsa and is the cause of every¬ 
thing. It is higher than puritsa and prakrti and includes in¬ 
numerable worlds. Wliile Purusottama is the highest, Aksara 
Brahman is one expression of it. It aj)]:)ears in four forms: 
(i) aksara, (2) kdla or time, (3) karman or action, (4) svahhdva or 
nature. Time is regarded as a form of God. It is supra-sensible 
and is inferred from the nature of effects, kdrydnnmcya. It is all- 
pervasive and the cause and support of all things. It is the first 
cause that disturbs the equilibrium of the gunas, 

1 TIL 32. 37. 

* te ca sdmpratam vis^nt svimiy-anusurinah tattva-vddino rdmdnujas ca 
tamo-rajas-sattvair hhimid asmat-pratipdditdc ca nairgunya-vddasya. 
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Karma or action is also universal. It manifests itself as 
different actions in different men. 

A third category is svabhdva. It is that which produces 
change.^ These are eternal principles which are one with God. 
The souls, the material world and the indwelling spirit are three 
forms of God and not different from him.^ The universe consists 
of these three elements. Inanimate objects have only sat or being; 
consciousness and bliss are absent. The animate creation has 
being and consciousness but not bliss. Krsna, the Supreme 
Being, has all the three qualities, being, consciousness and bliss. 

God is both agent and non-agent. He cannot be known 
through the pramanas; yet is he known when he wills. God is 
the changeable as well as the unchangeable. He is not sa-gima or 
possessed of qualities for the simple reason that the qualities do 
not stand against him depriving him of his independence. He is 
the controller of the qualities and so their existence and non¬ 
existence depend on him. He is both sa-guna and nir-gnna. 

God has the power to become anything at any time through 
what is known as his mdyd-sakti. He is the creator of everything 
and is the material and efficient cause of the world.^ God does 
not create by using but through his own nature. He is the 

samavdya and the nimitta-kdrana of the world. Vallabha holds 
that Brahnia^i is the inherent cause or sarnavdyT-kdrana since 
Brahman exists everywhere in his tripartite nature as being, 
consciousness and bliss. Brahman manifests his three characters 
in different proportions in matter, soul and Brahman. He is 
present in his fullness in all objects though he manifests his 
qualities in different degrees. Multiplicity does not involve any 
change for it is the one identity that is manifested in varying 
forms. Mdyd is the power of Brahman and is not difft*rcnt from 
Brahman.^ The cause. Brahman, and the effect, the world, are 
the same. Though unmanifest and transcendent by creating the 
world, he becomes manifest and the object of comi)rehension. 
The world being a manifestation of Brahman is never destroyed 

^ parindma-heiutvam tal-laksavam. 

* sa-jdaya-vi-jdtlya-sva-gata-dvaila-varjitam sa-jdtlyd jlvd, vi-jdtlyd jadd)^, 
sva-gaia antar-ydminah ; irisv api bhagavdn anusyntas iri-rupak ca bhavailii. 
(air nirupitam dvaitam hhedas iad-varjitam. Tattvdrtha-dlpa. * I. 1.4. 

^ mdydydpi hhagavac-chaktitvena kaktimad-abhinnatvdt. Puru§ottama's 
PrasOuma-ratndkara, p, T59. 
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of ihe jiva are under the control of Brahman, Brahman {inApva 
arc real, one being the support and the other the supported. The 
self is one though it appears as many when it becomes associated 
with diverse kinds of ignorance and limits itself by the objects of 
knowledge. Tlie notion of the self as doer and enjoyer is due to 
misconcej)tion. If the self were not naturally free, it would not 
be possible to liberate it by any means. The souls are eternal 
parts of Brahman, Though atomic in size, they pervade the 
whole body by their intelligence. They are of three classes, 
pnsli, maryiida and pravdhu. The first class are the chosen ones 
who enjoy the grace of God and are ardently devoted to him. 
The second are devoted to God and worship him through the 
study of the vSeriptures. The last are engrossed in worldly 
desires and do not think of God. 

For iho jiva to enjoy all blessings along with Brahman, it is 
necessary that it should possess all attributes as Brahman, The 
jiva is made in the image of Brahman, It is not dnanda-maya but 
when it attains hrahma-knoidcdgc it enjoys dnanda. It does not 
become dnanda-maya for then it would be the creator of worlds 
like Brahman. The Supreme who is dnanda-maya gh'cs bliss to 
the jivas and cannot itself be the jiva. There is always a 
distinction between the giver and the receiver, the attained and 
the attaincr. For the individual to know itself as pure intelli¬ 
gence, yoga or knowledge by sj^ecial \dsion is essential. 

Release and the Way to it 

Vallabha holds that the knower of Brahman is absorbed in 
Aksara Brahman and not in Bnnisoitama, If knowledge is 
associated with devotion the seeker is absorbed in PurusoUama, 
There is a still higher stage w^here the Lord gives to some souls 
divine bliss. They share the joy of his company, nitya-llld, 

Bhakti, of which Vallabha gives a detailed analysis, is the only 
means to salvation. By it we reach release from birth and 
rebirth. The state of bhakti when we enjoy God with all our 
senses and mind is better even than release. Bhakti, for 
Vallabha, is premd and sevd, love and service. Through intense 
attachment to the Supreme one perceives him in all things, 
for they are all manifestations of God. Bhakti produces 
sarvdtma-hhdva. 
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There are two forms of bhakti, marydda-bhakti which is 
attainable by one’s own efforts and pusti-hhcikti which is 
attainable by tlic grace of God alone, wnthout one’s own effort. 
Vallabha ado]jts the latter position. Those wdio adopt this way 
gain release through the grace of the Supreme. They are elected 
by God whether they have acquired the requisite; qualifications 
or not. This w^ay demands complete surr(;nder to the Supreme. 
Vallabha does not advocate renunciation or samnydsa. 
Renunciation follows from bhakti out of necessity and not out of 
a sense of duty. The path of knowledge brings its results after 
many births. The way of bhakti is prcfcTable. 

Sur Das (a.d. 1483 1563) was Vallabha’s chief disciple and he 
popularised Vallabha’s teaching. Mira Bili (a.d. 149S-1573) in 
her songs brought out the full implications of the w^orship of 
Kddhd-Krsna. She put herself in the place of Rddhd and 
addressed her songs to Krsna, 


J. ^UKA 

From the quotations in other commentaries w^e find that J^uka 
(sixteenth century) is an advocate of bhcda-vdda. §uka follows 
Madhva's teaching on this point. He bases his view^s on the 
Bhdgavata Pur an a. He admits differences to be real betw^een the 
individual soul, jlva, and the Lord, Isa, pva and prakrii. The 
world is real. The B.S. gives us not an unquedified, nir-visesa 
Brahman but a c|ualified, sa^visesa Brahman, WTiile Para- 
Brahman is nir~guna in so far as he is absolutely free from sattva, 
rajas and tamas, he is full of auspicious qualities, anandadi-sad- 
gunas. He is the source of the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the universe,^ Brahman in the form of Sri Hari, 
Ndrdyana, Krpia is to be adored. 5 uka believes in avatdras 
which are said to be equal. 

The purpose of jijhdsd or inquiry is for the attainment of 
release, moksa-ldhha. The Supreme, out of his grace, grants 
moksa or liberation.^ The released soul is para-tantra, 

^ jagat-janmadi-kdranatvam para-brahmano laksanam bhavatlti prdha 
janniddyasya iti. 

* bhagavat-prasdda-labdhasya moksasya pratyag-cltmana sannihitatvam ast%, 

IV. 4. 17. 
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subordinate to ParamMman, He enjoys bliss in association with 
the Supreme Lord. 

K. VIJNANA-BHIKSU 

Vijhana-bhiksu, a native of Bengal, who lived about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, wrote a commentary on 
the B.S. called Vijhdnamrta-bhasya, which develops a theistic 
Sdmkhya. He attempts to reconcile the Vedanta and the 
Sdmkhya systems. He sup)ports the personal individuality of 
souls, protests against ^.’s view and complains that he reduces 
Brahman to the ^unya of the Buddhists. He dismisses teachers 
of non-dualism as Kii-kalpakas.^ 

Brahman 

Brahman has many qualities, atyanta-sammisra-rupena. It is 
akhanda, impartible. Brahman is possessed of sakii. 

There are two forms of the Supreme, Brahman and Isvara. 
Brahman is pure consciousness and unchangeable. Isvara 
possesses energies constituting prakrti and purnsa while 
Brahman is pure consciousness. Prakrti and pnrusa have no 
existence apart from God. Though therefore the world has no 
permanent reality, it has a relative vydvahdrika existence. 
Hvara is the instrumental and material cause. While in the 
Sdmkhya system prakrti is associated with punisas through an 
inner teh'ology, according to Vijnana-bhiksu, their mutual 
association is due to the operation of God.^ Prakrti is the 
upddhi of Isvara. Brahman is not directly the material cause of 
the world; it is only the substratum or the ground cause, 
adhisthdna-kdrana. The relation between the upddhi and 
prakrti is one of the controller and the controlled. Through the 
instrument of prakrti, God is able to think or will. For in 
himself God is only pure consciousness. Prakrti acts as the 
upddhi of God with its pure sattva, Kdla and adr^ia are also 
parts of prakrti. 

For Vijhana-bhiksu, Bhagavdn or Absolute God is different 


^ I. I. 2. 

^ asmabhis tu prakrti-purusa-samyoga Uvarena kriyate. I. i. 2. 
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from Ndrdyana or Visnu who are his manifestations even as 
sons are of the father.^ 

Brahman as God is responsible for the creation, maintenance 
and destruction of the world. Commenting on I. i. 2, Vijiiana- 
bhiksu states that the world is real and eternal, nitya. While God 
creates changes, he is not affected by them. Prakrti and punisas 
are entities which abide outside God and are coexistent with 
him. They are moved by God for the production of the universe 
which is experienced and enjoyed by the purusas wlio are 
ultimately led to liberation beyond bondage. Purusa and 
prakrti merge in the end in Jsvara by whose will the creative 
process begins in prakrti at the end of (^adipralaya. Brahman as 
Isvara brings into Ixnng purusa and prakrti which are already 
j)otentially existent in God and connects the prakrti with 
purusa. God is all-pervasive, the cause of all and the inner 
controller. The ultimate principle is not Isvara which is the 
manifestation of pure consciousness in sattva-niaya body.^ The 
Supreme Self does not undergo any change or transformation. 
He is more real than purusa or prakrti and its evolutes. 

The Individual Soul 

The self is devoid of any connection (asahga). Its association 
with prakrti is not direct contact. It is the reflection of the pure 
soul in the conditioning factors which turn it into a jiva or the 
individual. The self is pure consciousness and knowledge of 
objects is possible through the changes of antah-karana and 
buddhi.^ The jivas are not unreal. While the individual souls 
and Brahman are indistinguishable in character {avibhdga), the 
reality of the individual souls is not denied. They are said to be 
derived from God as sparks from fire. Though they resemble God 
in so far as they are of the nature of pure consciousness, they 
retain their individuality on account of their association with 
limiting conditions and so they appear as finite and limited, 
different from Brahman.^ While the Sdmkhya system recognises 

^ Quoting the Bhagavata, Krsnas tu hhagavdn svayam, he explains that 
Kr^na is a part ol God even as the son is part of the father: atra krpio viptujj 
svayam paramesvaras tasya putravat sdksdd amia ity arthah. 

* IV. I. 3. ‘a II. 3 - 5 - 

* hheddhhedau vihhdgdvibhdga-rupaukdla-bhedcna avirwldhan atiyonydbhdvas 
ca jlva-brahmatior diyantika eva. I. i. 2. 
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the individuality and separateness of the souls {purusas) 
Vijnana-bhiksu maintains that, in spite of their separateness, 
they are one in essence with Brahman and have sprung out of it. 
When their destiny is fulfilled, they will be merged in Brahman. 
Brahman is the final goal of jiva but jiva is not one with 
Brahman. The ultimate state of realisation is entry into the 
ultimate being. It is a state of non-difference with it. At the 
time of rt'lcase the individuals are not connected with any 
content of knowledge and are therefore devoid of any con¬ 
sciousness. Even in the state of dissolution, they enter into the 
great soul even as rivers enter into the ocean. The released soul 
is an amsa, not an ariisin. The goal is sdyujya, attaining Brahma- 
rupa and not aikya or oneness with Brahman, It is the happiness 
of living near God, saha-vdsa-bhoga-mdira. The released soul 
does not possess the powers of creation, etc., which are the 
prerogatives of Isvara.^ To get to the presence of Brahman 
is the highest reward for the devotee. Vijaya-dhvaja, the 
commentator, writes mad-darsanam eva sarva-sreyasdm 
phalam Hi, 

Vijnana-bhiksu holds that the seekers may reach brahmatva 
but they cannot attain para-brahmatva. After tht* completion of 
enjoyment with Brahman^ they secure release from rebirth. 
Those who attain to kdrana-Brakman have no return. Vijnana- 
bhiksu holds that one can get to kdrya-Brahman and not to 
kdrana-Brahman. 

Bhakti as love is the way to the highest realisation. 

To know Brahman, the aid of the Sdmkhya sj^stem is 
essential.^ When the seeker realises his nature as pure con- 
sciousne.ss and that God is the being from which he has 
derived his existence, by which he is maintained and to 
which he will ultimately return, his false attachment to the 
ego disappears. 

^ Cp. Bhagavatu II. 9. 20. 

varam varaya bhadram te varesani mdbhivdnchitam 
sarva sreyah pariirdmah pumsdm mad-darkandvadhili, 

* tad-bhoga-samdpty-anantaram. 

» Vijnana-bhiksu quotes from Vydsa-smrti: suddhatma-tativa-vijndnaih 
sdmkhyam ity ahhidhlyate. 
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L. baladp:va 

Baladeva 

Baladcva is said to have lived about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He is the author of jnany works of which the 
chief are his commentary on the B.S. known as Govinda- 
bhcisya, Siddhdnia-ratna, Gttd-hhusana, which is a commentary 
on the B.G., and Pramcya-ratndvali. His views are based on the 
doctrines of Madhva and the teachings of Caitanya. 

The Supreme 

Bengal Vaisnavism developed by Caitanya (a.u. 1485-1533) 
is greatly influenced by the teachings of Madhva. Caitanya's 
doctrine is not pure dualism but what is called acinlya-hhcdd- 
bheda. It emphasises not only the transcendent majesty 
{aisvarya) of the Lord, but also his sw^eetness of motive 
{mddhitrya-rupa). The chanting of the Divine name is exalted.^ 
Jiva Gosvamin, Rupa Gosvamin and Baladeva are among the 
followers of Caitanya. Madhva's influence is found in Baladeva's 
insistence on the concept of visesa and the difference between 
Isvara, jiva and the world. He also wrote a work called Krma- 
caitanydmrta which sets out the essence of Caitanya's teaching. 
In his commentary on the B.S., Baladcva followed Suka's 
commentary on the same work. 

Siddhdnta-ratna speaks of five tattvas or realities which are 
the same as those admitted by Hari-vyasa-deva.^ Prameya- 
ratndvali lays down nine prameyas or propositions: (i) The 
Lord is the highest reality; (2) He is known from Scripture alone; 
(3) The universe is real; (4) The difference between the Lord and 
the individual souls is real; (5) The individual souls are real and 
are servants of the Lord; (6) The individual souls are different 
from one another and there are five grades of souls; (7) Release 
consists in the attainment of the Lord; (8) Worship of the Lord 
is the cause of release; (9) There are three sources of knowledge, 
perception, inference and Scripture, the last being the most 
authoritative and reliable. 

^ Cp. Adi-purdna 465. 

na ndma-sadriam jndnatn na numa-sadrsam vratam 
na ndma-sadr^afii d^iydnam na ndma-sadrsam phalam, 

* tathd hi livara-jlva-prakHi-kdla-kafmdni paiica-tattvdni kruyanie. 

D 
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Brahman is Krsna, Vimu or Hari. He is the Personal God 
possessed of infinite auspicious qualities. He is nir-guna in the 
sense that he is free from tlie three gunas of prakrti, sa-guna in 
that he has innumerable auspicious qualities. He is pure 
consciousness and bliss. He is mighty and majestic and yet 
sweet and lovely. He has great solicitude for his devotees. He 
gives his own self to them.^ His powers and attributes are 
inconceivable, acintya, and mysterious. The Lord is all-pervad¬ 
ing, yet atomic. He is of the size of a span, dwelling actually 
in the heart of his devotees. He is just and impartial and yet 
shows special grace to his devotees. He is the creator of all and 
yet is himself unmodified, without any parts and j^et possessed 
of parts,- immeasurable and yet measured.- 

The attributes of the Lord are not dilYcrent from the Lord; 
they are nothing except the Lord himself. Even as the coil 
constitutes the serpent and is not separated from it but is yet the 
attribute of the serpent, so is it with the attributes of the Lord.^ 
Or as the sun is essentially light, yet the substratum of light, so 
the Lord though essentially of the nature of knowledge, is yet 
the substratum of the knowledge as well.^ The Lord is both 
knowledge and knower, substance and attribute.^ 'J'he Lord has 
no internal differences,® He is not a concrete whole of different 
attributes, as a tree is a concrete whole of fruits, flowers, roots 
and leaves. He is one essence throughout and every one of his 
attributes is identical with him and not a part, sej)arate from 
him and as such ever}^ one of them is full, perfect and un¬ 
changeable."^ 

The Lord has three powers, pard-iaktiy apard-sakti and 
avidyd-sakti. The first is Vipiu-sakti or svarupa-saklt, the 
second Ksetrajna and the third karma, mdyd or tamas.^ The 
pard-sakti is threefold, samvit or jndna-iakti or the power of 
consciousness, sannidhi or bala-iakti or the power that gives 
existence and hlddini or kriyd-sakti, which is the power that 
gives bliss. Through the first the Lord who is knowledge knows 

^ vidyayd paritus^o haris svabhaktdya dtmdnam daddti. III. 4. i. 

* II. I. 27. ® III. 2. 28. « III. 2. 29. « III. 2. 30. 

• HI. 2. 28. 1 HI. 3. 13. 

® visnu-^aktili para proktd k^etrajiidkhyd tathdpard 
avidyd-karma’Samjfldnyd tytlyd kaktir i^yate. 

Prameya-fatndvali I. 
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himself and imparts knowledge to the souls. Through the 
second, the Lord existent by nature gives existence to space, 
time, matter, souls and karma. Through the third, the Lord who 
is blissful by nature enjoys himself, and gives bliss to others. The 
aparci-iakti and avidyd-sakti consist respectively of souls and 
matter. 

The Lord is both the efficient and the material cause of the 
universe. He is the efficient cause through his pard-sakti and is 
the material cause through his apard and avidyd saktis.^ When 
the latter powers are manifested in gross forms, the universe of 
souls and matter arises. As the operative cause the Lord is 
unchangeable; as the material cause he is subject to modification 
or parindma. The changes are effected in his pow'crs but he 
remains unchanged. 

God’s actions are not in any way determined by motives but 
they flow spontaneously from his own essential nature through 
his enjoyment of his own nature as bliss. The world is an effect, 
the development of prakrti which is also called mdyd or avidyd. 
It is originally the equilibrium of the three ^unas but it is set in 
motion by a glance of the Lord. The world is real, for God who is 
reality cannot produce anything which is unreal. During pralaya 
or dissolution souls and matter remain merged in the Lord. 

Time is said to be an eternal, non-intelligent substance, a 
power of tlie Lord without beginning and end. Karina is also an 
important factor. God is not capricious. He creates the world 
strictly in accordance with the past deeds of the souls. The three 
substances, matter, time and karma are coeternal with the Lord 
and subordinate to him. The Lord in the act of creation takes 
account of them. The Lord is possessed of a celestial non¬ 
material form or body,^ wdiich has the attributes of being, 
consciousness, bliss and all-pervasiveness. Though the Lord is 
ordinarily imperceptible to the senses, in absorbed devotion he 
is perceptible to the senses of the devotee. The devotee sees him 
with his purified mind even as he sees external objects.^ The 
form or body of the Lord is not different from the Lord but is 
identical with him. It is only as an aid to meditation that the 

^ tasya nimittatvam updddnatvaiicdbhidhlyate. tatrddyam parukhyd saktimad- 
fUperta, dvitlyam tu tad-anya-sakii-dvayadvdraiva. I. 4. 26. 

» II. I. 31. » III. 2. 24-7. 
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devotees conceive of his body as distinct from him. When the 
Lord is said to be formless, it means that he does not possess the 
form but is the form itself.* The Lord has a multitude of forms 
through which he manifests himself. These are his avatdras or 
incarnations. Though the Lord is not limited by these forms, he 
is fully manifest in each one of them. Some of the incarnations 
are partial and some full. In Krsna we have a full incarnation. 
Besides this essential form of Krma, the Lord has also other 
energy forms, vilusa-rnpa such as Narayana, Vasudeva, 
Saiiikarsana and Aniruddha.- Besides the full and partial 
incarnations, there are certain exalted souls like Narada and 
Sanat-Kumara who are called civesdvaUlras, They are not to be 
worshipped since they do not possess all the attributes of the 
Lord.^ The Suj)reme appears in many places and this is possible 
on account of his marvellous powers.^ 

The Individual Soul 

The individual soul is by nature eternal, i.e. without beginning 
and without end and self-luminous. It is both knowledge and 
knower, an enjoyer and an active agent. These qualities belong 
to the soul in bondage and release. It is not, however, an 
independent agent like the Lord. In every act, the soul, the 
body, the different sense-organs, various kinds of energies and 
the Lord are involved.^ The soul is not, however, an automaton. 
Free will on the part of the agent is assured. Even as the acts of 
the soul in the present life are determined b}/ those in former 
lives, it can shape its future. God determines the souls in 
accordance with their nature. Though God is capable of 
changing the nature of the individuals he does not do so.® He 
leaves it to the free will of the individual. The soul is a part, an 
effect and a power of the Lord and is both different and non- 
different from him. It is not a part as a chip cut off from the 

1 III. 2.14. * III. 3.15. ® III. 3. 21, 23. 

* ekam eva svarupam acintya-saktya yugapat sarvatrdvahhdty eko'pi san; 
sthdndni hhagavad-dvirbhdvdspaddni tad-vividha-lildiraya-bhutdni vividha- 
bhdvavanto bhaktds ca. III. 2. ri. 

» Cp. B.G. XVIII. 14. 

• na ca kayma-sdpeksatvena Uvarasya asvdtaniram . . . anddi-jlva- 

svabhdvdnusdrena hi karma kdrayati svabhdvam anyathd-kartum samartho'pi 
kasydpi na karoti, II. i. 35. 
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rock is a part of the rock. It is a part in the sense of being 
subordinate to the Lord, separate from him and yet related to 
him as the created and the ruled. 

In one sense the individual soul and the world are different 
from Brahman ; in another sense they are non-different as effects 
of Brahman. The relationship of difference-non-difference is 
incomprehensible by intellect and is known only through the 
Scriptures. The union of Rddhci and Krsna symbolises the 
intimate communion between man and God. The soul is atomic 
in size and we have a yAurality of souls. There are differences 
among souls owing to their past deeds and aspirations.^ There 
are three kinds of souls, the bound, the freed and the ever-free 
souls. Even the freed souls arc different from one another on 
account of the difference in the quality of their devotion. The 
world is real. Even dream creations are not false. They are 
})roduced through the will of God and disappear through his will 
in the waking stage.^ 

What is the relation between the Lord and the sentient souls 
and the non-sentient matter? The latter are the el feet s of the 
Lord and so are non-dilTcrent from him. They are also different 
because they are ruled and supported by the Lord. The relation 
of unity of the Lord to the plurality of the world is beyond our 
grasp. Baladeva recogni.ses difference between the Lord and the 
soul for it is the basis of all devotion but docs not make the 
difference absolute like Madhva for the effect cannot be 
absolutely different from the cause. The world and the souls 
belong to God.^ Bondage results from turning one’s face away 
from the Lord resulting in the obscuration of one’s real nature. 
Release consists in turning one’s face towards the Lord. 

Release 

The freed soul is different from the Lord in that it is atomic 
while the Lord is all-pervading and it lacks the power of 
creation which belongs only to the Lord. The freed .soul has a 
distinctive individuality and is under the control of the Lord. 
The freed souls are collaborators of the Lord and can assume 
many forms. The freed soul is in union with the Lord, resides in 
the same world as the Lord, attains his nature and attributes 

* II. 3. 42. * III. 2. i->5. » sarvaira tadlyaiva-jndndriha)}. 
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and is in proximity to him.^ It, however, retains its separate 
individuality. Baladeva does not admit jwan-mukti. 

Bhakti 

Bhakti is the sole and direct cause of salvation. Bhakti is 
prcmd or intense love and not updsand or meditation. According 
to Baladeva, dhydna or meditation is one form of bhakti. When 
God is worshipped in a limited form, he reveals liimself in that 
same form to the devotee, though he remains as the all- 
pervasive being. Bhakti inx olves negatively a strong dislike for 
all objects other than the Lord and positively an intense love of 
God, vairdgya and premd. The former is produced by the know¬ 
ledge of the imperfection and transitoriness of all worldly 
objects and the knowledge that attachment to them ])roduces 
endless rebirths while the latter is engendered by the knowledge 
of the Lord and his attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, 
loveliness, etc. 

Devotion is based on knowledge of the self and the world and 
of the Lord. Bhakti is jhdna-visesa. Baladeva distinguishes 
between two kinds of knowledge, vijhdna which is obtained 
from the study of the Scriptures and prajhd or intuitive know¬ 
ledge or intimate realisation. 

The performance of the duties relating to one/s own stage of 
life helps to purify the mind. It is a means to the rise of know¬ 
ledge and devotion and is not by itself the cause of salvation. 
When once knowledge and devotion arise, karma is no longer 
necessary even as a horse is necessary for accomplishing a 
journey but is no longer necessary when the journey is accom¬ 
plished.^ Baladeva rejects the theory oi jhdna-karma-sanniccaya. 
Only jhdna or vidyd is the cause of salvation. Vidyd is devotion 
preceded by knowledge.* 

The grace of the Lord is essential. Man cannot reach salvation 
by his unaided effort. The grace of the Lord is not arbitrary. It 
depends on the devotion of the souls themselves. The Lord 
chooses those who are wholeheartedly devoted to him. The grace 
of the Lord leads to the direct intuition or vision of the Supreme. 


^ IV. 4. 4 - * HI. 4* 8, 33* 36. 

• vidya-kahdena jUdna-purvakd bhaktir ucyate. III. 3. 48, 
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CHAPTER 3 

Reason and Revelation 


Rational Inquiry 

Even those who feel that religion is an illusion have to 
investigate religion as a natural phenomenon. It is reason that 
I)rovokcs the religious quest. Man’s f)hysical life is not a perfect 
realisation of an idea. Nor is human life a sim].)lc biological 
process. Man Avishcs to have a programme of salvation. He 
wishes to be saved from the dangers of existence, from the snares 
of life, from the treacherous forces of nature. His ignorance of 
laws governing natural phenomena, his confused interpretations 
of nature’s striking manifestations impel him to propitiate the 
forces that govern tlie universe. As his knowledge increases and 
he becomes familiar with the regularity and inevitability of 
natural forces, he understands the conditions under which 
nature can be controlled and turned to his use. Attention 
shifts from the natural to the ethical realm. We must love our 
neighbour and serve him. The ethical emphasis is possible wiien 
we recognise the transcendent wmrld of spirit. The conflict in us 
is indicated by the mytli of original sin. We escape from blind 
servitude to j^assional experience when we achieve freedom that 
lies in the inner intuitive vi.sion of the transcendent spirit. There 
is a subtle interw'ovenness with the realities of the sihritual 
world, a kinship betw^een Alnian and Brahman. 

The B.S. opens with the words 'now therefore an enquiry into 
Brahman'. Philosophy as brahma-jijhdsd is a consistent effort of 
reflection, d'lie process of evolution has been at wmrk from the 
inorganic to the organic, from the organic to the sentient, from 
the sentient to the rational. A new phase is ahead of us, a life as 
far above the purely rational as the rational is above the 
sentient. Through effort and discipline tlie rational man has to 
grow to the spiritual man, to the God-man. Ideas manifest 
themselves in different stages of development and \vc can 
understand these stages only in the light of the full dev^^loj^ment. 
It is the perfected product that gives us the key to the under¬ 
standing and interpretation of the imperfect. The full stature of 
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man, his completion as man, is reached when he becomes a 
God>man. Nature will not do this work for man. He has to 
struggle and evolve to this higher stage. 

Natural Religion 

The view of God which we obtain from the employment of 
reason is what is called in modern theology 'natural religion'. 
When the B.S. argues in 1 . i. 2 that the Supreme is the basis of 
the whole world process, its origin, maintenance and dissolution, 
it is adopting the attitude of natural religion. It is essential in 
this age of science that religious belief should be shown to be 
reasonable. Plato inscribed the warning above the door of his 
Academy: 'Nobody untrained in mathematics may cross this 
my threshold.’ In his commentary on the Mdndukya Kdrikd III, 
5 . raises the question whether the non-dualist doctrine can be 
established only by scriptural evidence or whether it can be 
proved b\' reasoning as well. How it is possible to prove the 
validity of advaiia by reasoning is shown in the chapter on 
Advaita} Yet reasoning is not all. There is a realm where it has 
no sway. There are limitations of scientific knowledge. Moral 
values, wisdom and the life of spirit are beyond it. 

The tree of the knowledge of good and evil does not grow 
from the soil of science. Self-awareness is not a proposition to be 
proved true or false by scientific tests. Yet it is the ultimate pre¬ 
supposition which is indubitable, according to and Descartes. 

Heracleitus felt that there was a mystery which the human 
mind cannot comprehend, an incomprehensible and unfathom¬ 
able element which human thought cannot fully penetrate. 
Knowledge of that mystery is not derived or derivable from any 
empirical observation or rational analysis of the facts observed. 
Socrates was a great advocate of reason but yet a profoundly 
religious man with mystical feeling. The much abused term 
existential means that philosophy is not a matter of abstract 
thinking, but is rooted in the inward soul. 

We must get down to the bedrock, the point at which we 
know our own infinitude, stretching forward and backward in 
time and upwards to eternity. The meaning of existence, the 

^ advaitam kirn dgama-mdtrena pratipaltavyam dhosvit iarkendpi iiy ata aha 
hakyate tarkendpi j'hdtum, tat haiham Hi advaita-pyakarai^am prdrabhyate. 
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nature of the spirit of man lies in a realm of mystery and we can 
live human lives only by a commitment of faith. From that 
security we must go our way and fulfil our destiny. Philosophy 
is a school of wisdom and a school of wonder. If it is lacking in 
wonder, it will be inadequate. 

Belief in God is not a scientific conclusion, but it is not 
inconsistent with the findings of science. In his w^orks Thomas 
Aquinas tried to demonstrate that the doctrines held to be 
revealed were also reasonable. If religion is to survive, the schism 
between the free questioning attitude widely diffused among the 
educated people all o\'er the world and the insights of religion 
should be healed. 

It is sometimes argued that science examines facts with an 
open mind, without any ])reconceived ideas. The scientist uses 
his reason to inter].>ret the raw material of knowledge provided 
by the senses. His interpretation may be wrong. The philosopher 
of religion also accepts the facts, lets reason go wherever the 
facts lead it. He notes the facts and finds that there must be a 
spiritual background to life. Even the scientist accepts that the 
world works rationally and uniformly. This is an act of faith 
though the scientist calls it a working hypothesis. The Hindu 
thinkers do not share Barth’s utter contempt for nature and 
reason. In some of his later writings Barth made some con¬ 
cessions to a more humanistic outlook but they have not been 
integrated with his earlier outlook. Religion for the Hindu 
thinkers should commend itself to reason even w^hile trans¬ 
cending it. Intuition comphics and transforms reason. We 
cannot make a science of God for God is not an object like other 
objects of thought. 

Modes of Consciotisness 

Three modes of consciousness are recognised by the 
Upanisads, sense perception, logical understanding and intuitive 
insight. Plotinus, w^ho regards the human individual as a trinity 
of body, soul and spirit, ado])ts the same threefold classification, 
sense perception, discursive thought and spiritual knowledge. 
Aquinas distinguishes betwwn intellect and reason; only he 
means by intellect intuitive knowing, and by reason discursive 
thinking. 'Intellect and reason’, he says, 'are not tw^o powders. 
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but distinct as the perfect from the imperfect. . . . The intellect 
means an intimate penetration of truth; the reason enquiry and 
discourse/ Near the end of his life Thomas Aquinas laid aside 
his writing and refused to complete his Summa saying that he 
had seen that which made the writing of books a small and 
insignificant thing. Spinoza distinguishes imagination, ratio or 
reasoning, scientia intuitiva or rational intuition. 

F. H. Bradley, who is inclined to follow Kant in his account 
of logical thought, argues that thought is inadequate to the 
grasp of reality. The real for him is not the rational and cannot 
be reduced to an 'unearthly ballet of bloodless categories*. 
Bradley is clear that we have a different mode of apprehension 
by which we can acquire a knowledge of the Absolute, a supra- 
relational experience of which an earnest is found in the 
immediacy of feeling. The religious experience of God confirms 
and illuminates man’s consciousness of the ultimate as the 
mystery that permeates everything, embraces everything and 
completes everything. 

Henri Bergson wrote to Jacques Chevalier: ‘You are perfectly 
right in saying that all the philosophy I have expounded since 
my first Essay affirms, against Kant, the possibility of a supra- 
sensible intuition; taking the word “intelligence** in the very 
broad meaning given it by Kant, I could call “intellectual** the 
intuition I speak of. But I should prefer to designate it as 
“supra-intellectual**, because I believed 1 must restrict the 
sense of the word “intelligence**, and therefore I reserve this 
name for the set of discursive faculties of the mind, originally 
destined to think of matter. Intuition bears toward spirit*.^ 

Intuitive consciousness is called pratibhu or drsa-jhdna or 
pard-samvit, and has the characteristics of immediacy and 
clarity. It is independent of perception and inference.^ It is 
synoptic not analytic, noetic not discursive. It is inarticulate 
and cannot be readily translated into conceptual terms, though 
it can become articulate. The two types of knowledge are not 
incompatible though distinguishable. The seers are those who 
have seen, heard and handled the word of life. While divine 
wisdom is eternal and is always possessed by God, intuitive 

^ April 28, 1920. Letters published in Bergson by Jacques Chevalier. 

* See Yoga SUtra III. 84. 
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consciousness is brought into existence by a mental process. 
Vi^va-natha in Bhdsd-pariccheda^ describes yogic intuition as 
twofold, that of yukta-yogin who mirrors the eternal light in 
which the totality of things remains perpetually illumined^ and 
that of yunjdna-yogin who requires the aid of reflection, and 
contem])lation for the understanding of eternal wisdom. When 
mind by gradual training is freed from the influences of the 
concepts and memory images of the past [vikalpas] it merges 
itself in the object [dhyeya) and is absorbed and pervaded by it. 
The nature of the object is then fully revealed. When we develop 
yogic intuition we have direct knowledge of objects, past and 
future.^ I have called it intuition or integral insight. It is 
different from sense-observation, mathematical and logical 
reasoning. It comes in a flash as distinct from patient obser¬ 
vation or logical analysis. We cannot foresee it or consciously 
prepare for it. It is creativity. It reveals the central feature of 
the intuited object. The subject and the object in intuition tend 
to coalesce. We thus gain an unmediated immediate knowledge 
and not the mediated, inadequate and always uncertain 
cognition or idea derived from the sense-perception or logical 
reasoning. It deals with the reality and not the appearance of the 
object. It lies at the basis of sense and logical knowledge. The 
ego disappears. The individual becomes the instrument of the 
universal lifted above the limitations of the ego. This is the 
supra-rational divine madness of Plato. It is what Rousseau 
calls ‘sovereign intelligence which sees in a twinkle of an eye the 
truth of all things in contrast to vain knowledge'. Reason and all 
other forms of awareness depend on it. Gauss struggling with a 
mathematical problem reported: ‘I succeeded not on account of 
my painful efforts, but by the grace of God. Like a sudden flash 
of lightning the riddle happened to be solved. I myself cannot 
say what was the conducting thread which connected what I 
previously knew with what made my success possible.’ 

Spiritual Experience 

Man is not saved by metaphysics. Spiritual life involves a 
change of consciousness. It is a vital process which is more an 
exertion of the will than a play of the intellect. Wisdom, 

' 66. * yuktasya sarvada mdnatn. * Cp. on B.S. I. i. 5. 
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gnosis, is different from knowledge. It is not a conceptual 
elaboration of data that reach us through sense-experience. It is 
the power to recognise absolute values through the spirit in us 
without the mediation of sense-perception or logical analysis. 

Brahma-svarilpa-sdkscltkdra or the realisation of the Supreme 
is the goal of human existence. What we aim at is not thinking 
but sechig.^ It is a change of being, a rebornness. The sphere of 
logical thought is exceeded by that of the mind's possible 
experience of reality, anubhava or interior awareness.^ It is an 
experience which is a blend of wonder, ecstasy and awe at what 
is too great to be realised by intellect. It is none of these but 
something beyond them all and has an element of quite 
inexpressible strangeness. 

Transcendent Being is never given as an object. It is 
experienced directly in the very failure of discursive reason to 
reach it. It becomes transparent in illumination. 

In early Christian thought, intellect is rated higher than 
reason. It is capable of intuiting knowledge that is beyond the 
reach of reason. 'Final and perfect bliss can only consist in the 
vision of divine being. Nicholas of Cusa writes: Tt is reason 
(which is much lower than intellect) that gives names to 
things in order to distinguish them from one another. This 
reconciliation of contraries is beyond reason.' Through the 
power of intellect man can grasp truths which are higher 
than those accessible to reason. The development of intellect 
takes place through initiation. 'Self-evidence is the basic fact 
on which all greatness supports itself. But *'proof" is one of the 
routes by which self-evidence is often obtained.'^ 

Faith is not belief. It arises out of a conflict between doubt 
and belief. It is an experiencing of that which cannot be knowm 
by reason. It does not strive after logical certainty but adores 
the mystery, which is revealed to the seeker when he enters the 
inner sanctuary where the bustle of the mind is stilled and truth 

^ The first step in the Buddha's eightfold path is samma-dassana, right 
seeing. Cp. Psalm xxxiv 8: ‘O taste and sec that the Lord is good.' 

* Justin Martyr says that 'the aim of platonism is to see God face to face'. 
Dialogues II. 6. 

® Thomas Aquinas in Sumna Theological ultima et perfecta beatitudo non 
potest esse nisi in visione divinae essentiae. 

* A. N. Whitehead: Modes of Thought (1938), p. 66. 
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shines by its own light. But one cannot stay there all the time 
and when one leaves it one finds that its light is reflected in the 
restless world of sense and of thought. We have to think out our 
faith and use words to communicate our thoughts to others. 
We begin to expound and argue about it and get back to it 
continually for refreshment and renewal. 

The primary concern of philosophy in India has not been 
doctrine as change of nature, a total conversion. This was also 
the view of some philosophers of the West like Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, Plato, the Stoics, Epicurus, Plotinus, Augustine, 
Boehme and Schopenhauer. For all these truth is recognised and 
not created by intellectual activity, though the latter may 
prepare the mind for intuition. Plato says: ‘Suddenly a light, as 
if from a leaping fire, will be enkindled in the soul.’^ ‘Suddenly 
there shone from heaven a great light.Plutarch writes: ‘The 
principle of knowledge that is conceptual, pure and simple, 
flashes through the soul like lightning and offers itself in a 
single moment’s experience to apprehension and vision.’^ At a 
critical point in his life, Socrates gave up the study of jfliysical 
science in order to seek communion with the s])iritual power 
that informs and governs the universe.^ 

The religious soul is not concerned with arguments for the 
existence of God. He is alive to God's presence in every mani¬ 
festation of life, in every impulse implanted by grace in the 
depths of his heart. Without the succour of the Divine the whole 
world will instantly crumble into nothingness.® Wisdom 
affirms that there is God and knowledge enquires into his ways, 
his manifestations, his acts in the great drama of the \^'orld 
which moves through pain and death to the ultimate kingdom 
of truth and love. Saints do not prove the existence of God for 
they have apprehended the Divine. The}^ seek to help us to rise 
in our spiritual stature by forms of worship and service to li\ ing 
creation through whom God w^orks. 

Mysticism 

Sometimes the word mysticism is used to define spiritual 
apprehension. It is derived from the Greek word T close’ and 

^ Epistle 7. * Acts xxii. 6. * De Iside Ch. 77. * Sec Phacdo\ 9O-7- 

* Cp. B.G. III. 24 where Krsna says: ‘If I should cease to work these worlds 
would fall in ruin.' 
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suggests the shutting of the ears, eyes and lips. This shutting of 
the senses is the prerequisite of spiritual perception. In order to 
see in the world of spiritual reality, we must close our eyes to 
the world in which we ordinarily live. To hear the melodies of the 
spiritual world we must close our ears to the noise of the world. 
A seer is one who wraps himself in the mantle of seclusion, 
closes the avenues of communication with the outside world, 
not to renounce his powers of sight, hearing and speech but to 
open the inner eye to spiritual realities, capture the sounds that 
come from the world above the ordinary one and sing in silence 
the hymn of praise to the Supreme Being. 

We should recognise that there are two strands in mysticism, 
though some view these as two different types of mysticism. For 
the Upanisads they are only two sides. We have the strictly 
solitary who seeks to liberate his consciousness from the whole 
burden of materiality, who leads it through zealous purification 
and inner elevation to beatific reunion with the One Eternal. 
When once we discover the oneness of our deej)est self with the 
Supreme, we realise our oneness with the whole universe, 
sarvam khalv idam brahma. All this is God. The seer is as 
one 'who, having looked upon the sun, henceforward sees the 
sun in all things'.^ The world becomes the raw material 
for transfiguration. We do not negate the world but negate 
what is base and worthless in it. We try to overcome the 
world and see in it the invisible splendour. Our physical 
frame, our feeling for the flesh become aids, instruments 
for the higher life. 

While these two phases are organically bound up with each 
other, in the East as well as in the West, they were sometimes 
treated as exclusive of each other. Porphyry in his Life of 
Plothms describes the attitude of the sensitive and receptive 
spirit who felt ashamed at being clad in a body. It is by a purely 
personal effort that we can achieve purification and it does not 
matter if the living reality of the outside world did not exist at 
all. St Paul and Augustine use the world to rise to the maker of 
the world. God's divine radiance shines on the world and 
humanity. 'Hast thou seen thy brother? Then thou hast seen 
God.’ Early Christians had this motto as reported by Clement of 

^ Meister Eckhart. 
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Alexandria and Tertullian. The spiritual should interpenetrate 
and renew the life of the world. 

Contemplation 

The contemplative life is not easy to realise. It is becoming 
more and more difficult in our age. There is a constant struggle 
between the biological impulse to adapt to the environment and 
the human creative impulse. We are inclined to do what others 
do, think what others think, and not think, feel and act with 
insight and conviction. We tend to lose ourselves in the anon¬ 
ymity of the human mass, become mere tools of an increasingly 
efficient social organisation which, the more elaborate and 
complex it becomes, tends to crush out of existence whatever is 
human, creative and spiritual in us.^ 

If it is said that the contribution of Greece is primarily 
science and the arts, that of Rome law and order, Judea, ethics 
and religion, of China humanism and social peace, it may be 
remembered that all these are products of the contemplative 
spirit and creative action. All great works of art and science, 
literature and philosophy spring from the contemplative spirit.^ 
'Wisdom cometh by the opportunity of leisure.'^ 

Prophetic Religion 

Those who have attained wisdom are called rsis or seers, the 
Buddhas or the awakened ones, the enlightened. While they 
identify the ultimate with the ground of all being, their faith is 
not irrational. Some of the greatest seers of Asia and Europe 
have also been some of the greatest philosophers. They were 
outstanding in their clarity, consistency and comprehension.^ 

^ Cp. M. Jean Cocteau, who in his Oxford address on Poetry and Invisibility 
points out that 'the hectic hurry of our age contributes to the crime of 
inattcntivencss, a crime against the spirit, indeed against the soul'. London 
Magazine, January 1957. 

® Pushkin, the great Russian poet, writes: 'Until Apollo calls a poet to his 
sacred sacrilice he is vulgarly silent; his soul is asleep; and among the insigni¬ 
ficant children of the world he is perhaps the most trifling. But as soon as the 
Divine word touches his sensitive ear, the poet's soul rouses as an awakened 
eagle. He is bored amidst amusements of the world; he is a stranger to the 
gossips of the mob; he does not bend his proud head to the feet of the popular 
idol.' ® Ecciesiasticus. 

* In Mysticism and Logic Bertrand Russell writes: ‘The greatest men who 
have been philosophers have felt the need both of science and mysticism.' 
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Religion is founded on illumination. It is knowledge revealed 
to us in our highest consciousness. It is possible that we may have 
different interpretations of what is revealed but all religions are 
based on the personal experiences of their founders and 
prophets. Among the Hebrews there arc evident indications of a 
mystical faith such as the experiences of the great prophets, 
the visions they saw and the voices they heard. The religions of 
the Buddha, Jesus and Muhammad were reflections of their 
experiences. 

There is however a tendency to deify the founders of religions. 
Zarathustra did not claim for himself to be more than a man but 
he was transfigured by his followers when they came to believe 
that a superhuman saviour Saoshyant was to be begotten of 
Zarathustra's seed at the end of time. The Buddha became the 
enlightened one and his followers felt that he was a stiperhuman 
being and expressed their feeling in a set of birth stories. Jesus 
was identified by his followers with the Messiah who was 
expected by the Jews to be begotten at the end of time from the 
seed of David. Other leaders in Jewry both before and after 
Jesus were identified with the Messiah as Jesus was: for 
example, Simon Maccabaeus in the second century p..c. and Bar 
Kokhba in the second century a.d. Muhammad did not claim 
to be superhuman. He said that he was the latest of the 
prophets and the last of them that was ever to be. He claimed 
that he received revelations from God through the Archangel 
Gabriel and on the night of power he had ascended unto 
heaven and in the seventh heaven had been admitted into 
God’s presence. 

While all these prophets were deified by their followers, 
orthodox Christians affirm that Jesus is the final self¬ 
manifestation of the Divine. Every revealed Scripture is at once 
both divine self-manifestation and the way in which human 
beings have received it. There is a reciprocity of inward and 
outward. Revelation and its reception are inseparably united.^ 

^ ‘The basic error of fundamentalism is that it overlooks the contribution of 
the receptive side in the revelatory situation and consequently identifies one 
individual and conditioned form of receiving the divine with the divine itself.' 
I^aul Tillich: Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality (1955), p. 4. 
Cp. also ‘Revelation is never revelation in general, however universal its claim 
may be. It is always revelation for someone and for a group in a definite 
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We are the receptacles of the revelation. Our own form of 
rece]:)tion cannot be confused with 'an assumedly undiluted and 
untransformed revelation' in Professor Paul Tillich’s words. 
'Wherever the divine is manifest in flesh, it is in a concrete, 
physical and historical reality.’^ 

Scriptural Testimony 

The Vedanta adopts six pramdnas of which scriptural 
testimony is one.^ In I, i. 3 the B.S. states that sdstra is the 
source of divine knowledge. The Scriptures register the ex¬ 
periences of seers, they are dpta-vacana, the sayings of the 
insi)ired men, who have time and again been illuminated by the 
light of God, dpiena pranUani vacanam dpta-vacanam.^ While the 
Hindu thinkers accepted the authoritativeness of the Vedas, 
the Buddha did not resort to any authority Vedic or non-Vedic; 
yet his discourses attained the sanctity of Scripture. The records 
of the experiences of the great seers who have expressed their 
sense of the inner meaning of the world through their intense 
insight and deep imagination are the Scri])tures. The word of 
the Buddha, buddha-vacana, became the authority for both the 
Hmaydna and the Mahdydna systems. Even when the 
Scriptures are traced to divine authorship, it is said that even 
God is not completely free but has to reckon with the nature of 
truth.^ The Vedas are received by men. They speak to men in 
their concrete situations. 

The claim to the possession of a special revelation of the 
Jews, Christians and Muslims is on the same level. It is not 
neces.sary for us to close the door to future revelations. 

At a time when it has become difficult for the educated person 
to rest his faith on the infallibility of the Scriptures, or a 
miraculous revelation in the past, the ultimate basis of religious 

environment, under unique circumstances. Therefore, he who receives revelation 
witnesses to it in terms of his individuality and in terms of the social «ind 
spiritual conditions in which the revelation has been manifested to him,' 
PP- 3 - 4 * 

^ Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality (1955), p. 5. 

* Pratyaksa or sense-perception, aniimdna or inference, upamdna or 

analogy, sahda or Scripture, arthdpatti or implication, an-upalabdhi or negation. 
See Veddnta-paribhdsd. * Prameya-kamala-martdnda, p. 112. 

* evam sargdntaresvapHi, tad-anurodhdt, sarvajHo'pi sarva^saktir api, 
purvdpurva-sargdnusdrena veddn viracayan na svatantrah. Bhdmail I. i. 3. 
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trust must be found in personal experience. John Smith, the 
Cambridge Platonist, says: 'To seek divinity merely in books 
and writings is to seek the living among the dead; we do but in 
vain seek God many times in these, where his truth too often is 
not so much enshrined as entombed. No, seek for God within 
thine own soul.’ Belief in God must grow out of our own 
consciousness. We require today a spiritual religion which can 
])e developed only hy souls of large, spiritual compass and moral 
power. They alone can inaugurate an age of spiritual vitality 
and fervour. 

Experience and Interpretation 

No adequate formulations in logical propositions are possible 
of experiences which are of an intuitive character. Plato in his 
Seventh Letter makes out that the knowledge of essential truth 
cannot be reduced to writing. This does not admit of exposition 
like other branches of knowledge; but, after much discourse 
about the matter itself and a life lived together, suddenly a light, 
as it were, is kindled in one soul by a flame that leaps to it from 
another, and thereafter sustains itself.’^ St Augustine said: T 
entered, and beheld with the eye of the soul the light that never 
changes; above the eye of the soul, above my intelligence.* St 
Angelo of Foligno says: T beheld the ineffable fullness of God, 
but I can relate nothing of it, save that I have seen the fullness 
of Divine wisdom wherein is all goodness.* St Catherine of 
Siena observes: '/ now know for certain, Eternal Truth, that 
Thou wilt not despise the desire of the petitions I have made 
unto Tliee.* Tf I could only show you a tithe of that Love in 
which I dwell.’ All these are in the presence of an experience 
which surpasses ordinary levels of feeling, powers of speech and 
organs of apprehension. These form a great body of witness to 
humanity’s experience of God. All of them agree with the 
Upanhad writers that the experience baffles linguistic and 
logical description. These may vary. Astronomies change but 
the stars abide. We learn the truth not from books but from a 
teacher. The true teacher is a live coal from the altar, not an 
encyclopaedia of what religious books teach. A teacher is a 
iiksd guru] a preceptor is a dtksd guru. 

' 341C. 
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The spiritual experience cannot be adequately described in 
words. It is beyond the grasp of empirical thought. It is pure 
inwardness of which no conceptual description is possible. 
Through poetry and i)aradox the seers suggest something of the 
nature of that which surpasses the bounds of logic. Pure know¬ 
ledge cannot be transmitted except through symbols. It is 
covered as by a veil though it becomes transparent to those who 
desire and know how to look beyond it. No symbol can be taken 
as final. Scriptural statements reveal the j)hilosophic vision of 
those in whom the light is kindled. They recognise a profounder 
reality than that of human life and seek to establish a true 
harmony between the two. 

Scriptures are not infallible in all they say. Truth is eternal in 
validity and is timeless af)art from the texts which may be 
dated. The truths which are apprehended are timeless though 
the act of apprehension like all activity is a temporal (‘vent. The 
eternity of the Vedas, ‘the timelessness of the dharma of the 
Buddhists, the eternity of the Divine word of the Christians 
refer not to the texts but to the truths enshrined in them. 
Experience is never immediate. It is mixed up with inter¬ 
pretation and tradition. Revelation is not found outside some 
mind. The superhuman wisdom which transcends time is given 
to us in time. Even though sj)iritual ex]>erience arises with a 
self-evident certitude, the interpretations we give to it require 
rational scrutiny. 

There is a difference between psychology and philosophy. 
Our mental states, ideas, impressions and feelings are the 
subject-matter of psychology but what we think is not a matter 
of what takes place in our minds. We think of reality, rightly 
or wrongly. A psychologist may be interested in the private 
experiences of individuals but a philosopher is investigating 
what our experiences mean. There is a difference between the 
vehicle of thought and the meaning of thought. Psychology 
is a factual enquiry and philosophy is conceptual analysis. F. H. 
Bradley makes a distinction between images and meanings. 
Images are facts, neither true nor false, while meanings are 
capable of being true or false of reality. Philosophy is interested 
in discussing what images mean and not what they are. 
Scriptures contain many survivals of crude, imperfect and 
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undeveloped images. These are to be refined and improved in 
the light of our present knowledge. 

Faith and Belief 

There is a difference between faith and belief. The two are not 
necessarily in conflict. An act of faith involves a surrender to 
the creative intuition which transcends the limited awareness of 
the intellectual self. Those who live by faith, who had a personal 
encounter with the Supreme need not abandon the traditional 
formulations of belief in which they have been reared; for these 
beliefs were also originally born in the mind of man. To become 
organic expressions of faith they must be reborn and continually 
renewed in personal experience. Even when we admit revelation, 
there must be an answering witness within the soul. 

Sometimes these beliefs are more a barrier than an aid to the 
unfolding of the creative experience. Dogmas and usages tend 
to stifle the spirit in us. Those who feel the spiritual urge in 
them sometimes feel the oppressive weight of dogmas. We 
cannot accept the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. Indian 
thought assigns a place to belief in the development of religious 
experience. Sravana or hearing the Scriptures is the first step to 
sj)iritual realisation. It is safe to cling to a system of beliefs, lest 
in seeking reality for oneself, one may miss one’s way. But 
beliefs become moribund when they lack the inward ex¬ 
perience which renews their meaning. 

Belief should set us on to reflection, manana, and contem¬ 
plation, nididhydsana, which results in dima-darsana or vision of 
the Self. If we end with beliefs we preserve safety at the cost of 
life itself. When we rise to the highest experience we abandon 
the defences. 

The orthodox theologians of different religions do not accept 
experience or immediate knowledge as final.^ We may have a 
feeling of certainty but not certainty itself. This experience must 
be open to reason and not at any rate contrary to it. Even if we 
have a direct knowledge of God we must establish it on other 

^ Cp. Hermann: 'When the influence of God upon the soul is found solely in 
an inward experience of the individual, he who seeks in this wise has stepped 
beyond the pale of Christian piety. He leaves Christ and Christ’s Kingdom 
altogether.' The Communion of the Christian with God. 
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grounds. We cannot be content with stating that the experience 
is ineffable. The B.S. is an enquiry into the nature of reality 
revealed by the seers of the Upanisads. It is its function to 
interpret the experiences of the seers so as to give a coherent 
view, to relate their account of reality with the nature of reality 
given by science and common sense. For nature is of God; its 
study is his service; its truth is his revelation. The theological 
doctrines of different religions have been adapting themselves to 
the intellectual temper of the world, accepting truth from 
whatsoever source it appeared and discarding erroneous forms 
of expression. 

The authoritative character of the Vedas which include the 
Upanisads is not inconsistent with philosophy as a criticism of 
categories. The seers give utterance to their visions of Ultimate 
Reality. The author of the B.S. systematises them and has 
referred to oral traditions of their significance.^ 

Today unbelief in the form of certain conviction is yielding 
to unbelief in the form of doubt. Michael Faraday said: Tn 
knowledge, that man only is to be condemned and despised who 
is not in a state of transition.' With sincerity and impartiality 
we should endeavour to seek solutions of religious questions. 

The view that Scriptures of all religions have a claim to our 
allegiance in so far as their statements are not dated has the 
support of Indian religious classics. The spiritual community of 
the future needs for its foundation no geographically limited 
writings, no groups organised in accordance with ecclesiastical 
articles and rules. All those who are aware that future salvation 
does not depend on mechanical or technological development or 
regulation of economic and social life but solely on the revival of 
a world of spiritual values which evade empirical analysis but 
reveal themselves only to faith and hope should band together 
and work for the world community. In that city which is still 
out of sight, in that homeland of the spirit, we will understand 
one another. 

Every period of history nurses in its bosom certain unavowed 

^ Professor A. E. Taylor writes: *What we have a right to demand of the 
theologian is that the matter upon which his thought works shall be something 
genuinely given, and that in his reflective elaboration of it he shall be true to it. 

I do not see that we have a right to demand more.’ The Faith of a Moralist, 
Vol. II (2nd edition), p. 390. 
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and unanalysed assumptions which constitute the key to the 
interpretation of that period. Our generation is aiming at 
human unity and brotherhood and the establishment of the 
one and only universal Church. An interpretation of the great 
Scriptures of the world on the lines outlined here may perhaps 
provide the basis for such a consummation. 


CHAPTER 4 

The Nature of Reality 

Brahman the Absolute 

In spiritual experience, Ultimate Reality impinges on the 
human spirit. Religion is a living creative power because 
Ultimate Reality manifests itself to the human spirit. Whether 
we mean by religion adherence to sect or dogma, an attitude of 
faith or reverence toward what William James calls the more 
that lies beyond subjectivity, that Platonic pure reason of 
which Coleridge wrote that it is not 'something which is in us, 
but something in which we are', it brings us into contact with 
something out there. The seers have an overpowering conviction 
of the presence of Spiritual Reality. The experience is a com¬ 
pelling vision or intuitive realisation of the reality of the 
Supreme. 

If religion arises at the point where Ultimate Reality mani¬ 
fests itself to the human spirit, our view of religion will be 
determined by the view we take of the nature of Ultimate 
Reality and of the relationship with the human spirit into 
which it enters. Religion is the self-manifestation of Ultimate 
Reality in man. The Supreme is completely different from the 
contingent things of the world. It is the presence behind the 
phenomena and transcendent to them. The Supreme is non¬ 
dual, free from the distinctions of subject and object. The 
principle of via negativa makes out that Brahman cannot be the 
object of rational knowledge. It emphasises the incommensur¬ 
ability of the infinite and the finite. When logical categories are 
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denied of the Supreme Spirit, it only means that it is not an 
objective existent or a logical category. To use Kantian 
terminology the reality of spirit is that of freedom rather tlian 
that of nature. Spirit exists only in the subject but it is not in 
the least subjective for the distinction of subject and object as 
correlatives has meaning only on the logical plane but s])irit is 
reality of another kind, an immeasurably greater and more 
primal one. Professor R. A. Nicholson in his article on 
quotes: 

In solitude where Being signless dwelt. 

And all the universe still dormant lay 
In Selfishness, One Being was, 

Exempt from ‘T or 'Thou'-ness and apart from all duality. 

Subject and object, I and Thou have no place there. We 
cannot describe the Supreme in personal terms when the non- 
dual, advaita aspect is in view. 

Beware! say not, 'He is all-beautiful. 

And we His lovers.' Thou art but the glass, 

And He the face confronting it, which casts 
Its image on the mirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and Thou in truth art hid 
... If steadfastly 

Thou canst regard, thou wilt at length perceive 
He is the mirror also; He alike 
The Treasure and the Casket. 

There is nothing else than the Absolute which is the pre¬ 
supposition of all else. The central mystery is that of Being 
itself. We should not think that emphasis on Being overlooks 
the fact of becoming. Being as such is free from static or 
dynamic implications. It is devoid of and is anteccdcnit to any 
special qualifications. It points to the original fact tliat there is 
something and not nothing and to the power of tliat which 
resists non-being. We cannot define Being since it is the 
supposition of all definition. In it is the coincidence of opposites. 
It is all and nothing, self and not-self, activity and rest, 
formlessness and form, the unknown knowcr in which all things 

^ Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics. XII. pp. 16-17. 
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are known, the void from which all fullness flows, ever pouring 
forth in creation and for ever undiminished in itself.^ 

The primacy of Being is argued on a rational basis. There is 
the ontological otherness, the otherness of the Transcendent 
Absolute, source of all existent things, the perfect being from 
which all existent things derive their being and nature. Apart 
from this Transcendent Reality existent things neither exist nor 
persist. The sense of the absolute dependence of all existent 
things is central to piety. It is this sense that is translated into 
the argument from the radical contingency of the world to an 
absolute self-subsistent, non-contingent being as its source. The 
contemplation of finite things leads to a direct discernment of 
the Supreme as their absolute source. says, ‘Whenever we 
deny something unreal, wc do so with reference to something 
real. The unreal snake, for example, is negatived with reference 
to the real rope. But this is possible only if some entity is left. 
If everything is denied, then no entity is left, and if no entity is 
left, the denial of some other entity which wc may wish to 
undertake becomes impossible, i.e, the latter entity becomes 
real and cannot be negatived. 

We teach Brahman without speaking about it, avacane ca 
brahma provdea. Every spoken word narrows down Being. We 
can say only that Being is itself. Beginningless, absolute 
Brahman is not known by gods or sages. Only the Lord 
Ndrdyana knows him.^ Silence is the only language of worship. 
Worship is not servile cringing before absolute power but 
worship or adoration. ‘How can he who holds all be brought 
into a temple? How can he who is the basis of all be confined 

^ Philo observes: ‘God is withdrawn from both ends of time, for his life is not 
Time but Eternity, the archetype of time. And in eternity there is neither past 
nor future but only present.’ 

Cp. Dante: ‘O Light Eternal who only in Thyself abidest, only Thyself dost 
comprehend, and, of Thyself comprehended and Thyself comprehending, dost 
love and smile.’ 

* katn ciddhi paramdrtham dlambya aparamdrthah pratisiddhyate. yathd 
rajjvddisu sarpddayah. tacca parisisyamdne kasmims* cidbhdve'vakalpate, 
krtsna-praii^edhetii tu ko'nyo bhdvaht pariiisyeta. aparisisyamdi^e ednyasmin 
yah itarati pariseddhum drabhyate. tasyaiva paramdrthatvdpaUeh^ prati^edhdnU’- 
papattih, S.B. III. 2. 22. 

® anddyam tarn param brahma na devd na rsayo viduli 
ekas tad veda bhagavdn dhdtd ndrdyanah prabhuh. 

Vijhdndmrta-bhd^ya I. i. 5. 
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to a spot? How can there be the circling round of the Infinite? 
How can there be prostration to him who is our very self?'^ 

There is the other-ness of God felt in the act of worship. He 
cannot be wholly other for then it would be impossible to know 
anything about him even on the basis of his own self-revelation. 
There is an element of non-otherness. The other-ness of God 
does not exclude the possibility of community of being between 
God and man. In the act of worship we have a sense of the other¬ 
ness of God as well as a sense of wonder that he has bestowed on 
us a nature akin to his own. It is this kinship that makes 
communion with him possible.^ There is an incomprehensible 
other-ness of God as the source of all, an other-ness which God 
himself discloses to the soul of man. God is both transcendent to 
and immanent in the world. He originates, sustains, sets limits 
to his community of being with the world and transcends it. 

When we refer to the Supreme as Brahman, as Transcendent 
Reality, we employ the negative method. The Supreme Principle 
is conceived in the Vedas not only as the substance of the world 
and of all beings l^ut also as that which transcends tlu'm 'by 
three quarters’ existing as the 'Immortal in the heavens’.® The 
IJpanisads hold that the Absolute can be described only as not 
this, not this, na iti, na iti. The Avadhuta Gita says: 

advaiiam kecid icchanti dvaitam icchanti cdpare 
samam tattvam na vindanti dvaitcidvaita-vivarjitam 

Some prefi^r non-duality; others prefer duality. 

They do not understand the Truth which is the same, free 
from duality and non-duality.^ 

Asanga saj^s: 

na san na cdsan na tathd na ednyathd 
na jdyatc vycti na cdvahlyate 
na vardhate ndpi visuddhyate piinah 
visuddhyate tat paramdrthadaksanam, 

^ purnasya dvdhanam kutra, sarvddhdrasya ca dsanam 
pradaksiiMi ca anantasya hi, advayasya kutah natih? 

* Cp. Augustine: ‘What is that which gleams through me and smites my 
heart without wounding it? I am both a-shudder, and a-glow. A-shudder in so 
far as I am unlike it; a-giow in so far as I am like it.' The Confessions XT. 9. i. 

® Rg Veda X. 90. 3; C.U. 111 . 12. 6. * I. 36. 
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It is not existent, nor non-existent; it is not thus, it is not 
otherwise; it is not born, it does not decay or die or grow, nor 
docs it purify. The ever-pure is the mark of the Ultimate 
Reality. 

Nagarjuna declares: 

anirodham, aniitpddam, amtcchedam, ascUvatam 
anekiirihaui, andndrtham, andgamam, anirgamam 
IIa sav ndsan na sad-asan na cdpy amibhaydtmakam 
call(skofi-vin irm itktam tattvam niddhyamikd viduh .'' 

Nirvana is described in similar terms: 

aprahTuiini, asamprdptam, anucchinnam, asdsvatam 
aniruddham, anutpddam elan nirvduam ucyatc. 

Theologia (jcrmanica says: ‘Where this Light is, the man's end 
and aim is not this or that, I or Thou, or the like, but only the 
One, who is neither I nor Thou, this nor that, but is above all I 
and Thou, this and that; and in him all Good is loved as one 
Good.’ 

Henry Vaughan writes: 

There is in God (some say) 

A deep but dazzling darkness; as men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear; 

O for that night! where I in him 
Might live invisible and dim.^ 

The Atman 

The Supreme Reality is not out there but is one with our 
deepest self. Brahman is Atman, the Universal Spirit. Tat tvam 

^ Madhyamika-Karika. 

2 Cp, namostu hlnyatd-garbha sarva-samkalpa-varjita 

sarvajna jndna-sandoha jndna-murte namostu te 
sanihiiddhd hodhisattvds ca(tvatiah) pdramiidgtindh 
samhhavanti sadd ndtha bodhi-citta namostu te. 

Hail to thee the birthplace of the void, who art free of all conceits, omniscient 
one, thou mass of knowledge, knowledge personified, all hail to thee. From you, 
O IvOrd, there ever rise into existence Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who possess 
as their good qualities the great perfections, O the thought of enlightenment, 
hail to thee. 

Prajnopdya-viniscaya-siddhi III. 9 and ii. 
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asi.^ The self is an independent entity underlying the conscious 
personality and the physical frame. The natural man is 
alienated from the self in him. All that we know and express 
about the self belongs to the world of change, of time and space 
but the self is for ever changeless, beyond the world of space, 
time and cause. 

In all the countless months, years and aeons, past and to 
come, what does not rise or set, that is the one self-luminous con¬ 
sciousness. ^ The Bhdgavata saysr'Break of this consciousnc'ss 

is never seen. If it is ever seen, then the seer remains behind 
embodied as that same consciousness.’^ Samksepa-Sirnraka says: 
‘This unique undivided sclfconsciousncss is subject and object 
at once.’'^ This self is unseizable as an object of thought. ‘It is 
never known but it is the knower.’ avijhdtcmi vijhdlrJ' Tlie self 
is the point where science and every objective method of 
approach become inapplicable.^* 

When the Upanisad thinker says I am Brahman, aham 
brahmdsmi, when the Buddha declares that he is v isdom or 
enlightenment, when Jesus says, ‘I am the Truth’, what is the 
‘r which is said to be the real and the true? No Western philo¬ 
sopher before Socrates is so interc.sting as Heracleitus. His ‘I 
sought for myself’ ex})resses the highest consciousness of the 
problem of philosophy. We cannot seek the ‘I’ by logical 
analysis or intellectual observation. A new world is revealed 
when the soul turns to contemplate itself. Heracleitus says: 
Travel over every road, you cannot discover the frontiers of 


^ The author of Xh^ Imitation puts into the mouth of Jesus: ‘When you think 
that you arc far from me, then, often am I nearest to you.' 

musabda-ytiga-kalpesu gata^amisii anekadhd 
nodeti ndstameti esd samvid ekd svayam-prahhd. 

Pahca-dasl I. 7. 

* samvido vyabhiedras tu naiva drsfo*sti karhicit 
yadi drsfaJi iadd drasfd hstaJji samvid vapuh svayam. 

Ill. 32. 


* dsrayatva-visayatva-bhdgini 
nir-vihhdga-citir eva kevald. 

» B.U. III. 4. 2. 

® Cp. Max Planck: ‘Science cannot solve the ultimate mystery of nature. 
And that is because in the last analysis, we ourselves are part of nature and 
therefore part of the mystery we are trying to solve. The most penetrating eye 
cannot see itself any more than a working instrument can work upon itself.' 
Where is Science Going? 
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the soul—it has so deep a logos/^ For conceptual thinking the 
soul is boundless. Transcendence is the only means of reaching 
the souks deeper stratum. The power to transcend is the 
property of the subject T'. It always goes beyond the 'me\ It is 
greater than the series of empirical selves. In a prayer to 
Krsna, Brahma says: 'Wc imagine things outside ourselves and 
look upon our Self as a stranger to us and seek for him outside 
ourselves. Look at the ignorance of the unenlightened.'^ 

opens his commentary on the B.S. with a distinction 
between subject and object, dtman and an-dtman, with the 
formulation of the absolute disparity between I and Thou, 
asmat and yumiat. The pure subject is distinguished from the 
ego, the psychological or sociological self which is a part of the 
objective world. The latter is a fragment of nature. In his own 
depths, in the very core of his existence, the self continues to 
be himself. This Self, says, The unconditioned, markless, free 
from the characters of existent and non-existent, is real 
metaphysically'.^ ‘There are two sights', says ‘One is eternal 
and unseen viz. the sight of the seer; the other is non-eternal 
and seen.'** ‘By his ever-i>resent eternal sight which is his own 
nature known as the self-shining one, the seer sees the other 
evanescent sight in the waking state and in dreams, consisting 
of desires and cognitions.'^ The perceptible is limited to space 
and time; the inferrible is also limited but the pure subject is 
devoid of all limitations and is known immediately though not 
objectively.® If the Self were not immediately manifested the 
whole world would become blind.Consciousness is the very 
essence of self as heat is of fire according to While the content 
of experience changes, the consciousness does not. Even when 
there are no objects to be known as in deep sleep, consciousness 
is present. For its positive manifestation, consciousness like 
light needs objects but it is never absent.® 

^ Fragment 45. 

* tvdm dtmdnam param matvd paramdtmdnam eva ca. 
dtmd punar bahir mrgyah aho*jnajanatdjhatd. 

* iasya nirupddhikasya, alingasya, sad-asddi-visayatva~varjiiasya dtmanah 
taitva-bhdvo bhavati. on Katha U. VI, 13. 

* dve drstl drastur niiyd adfsya, anyd'nitya driyeti, ® on B.U. I. 4. 10. 

® aparoksaivdc ca pratyag-dtmd prasiddeji, 6.: Introduction to 

’ Vacaspati in his Bhdmatl. jagad-dndhya-prasangdt, * 6.B. I. 4. 10. 

® vi^aydbhdvdd iyam acetayamdnatd, na caitanydbhdvdt. 6.B. II. 20. 3. 
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The Sdmkhya system distinguishes between ptmisa and 
prakrti. Objectivity is foreignness to subjectivity. Object is 
avivckin\ it cannot distinguish itself from subjectivity. Rather 
it is subjectivity that posits the object as the other. Object is 
acetana. It is not self-revealing. It is revealed by something else, 
the subject.^ We have to rise to pure subjectivity by gradual 
stages. Through the subjective realisation of the body as 
perceived by the senses, of the subject as ego, aham-kdra, as 
reflective intelligence, huddhi, we get to pure subjectivity or 
ptmisa. 

For Eckhart, the ground of the soul is the iiiiKT citadel in the 
hidden depths of man's being. It is the uncreated, eternal, imre 
essence at the centre of man's inmost life. The existentialist 
philosoj)hers hold that truth is not external and impersonal but is 
immediate and experienced. It is not so much knowing the 
truth as being it. Kierkegaard says: ‘Truth in its very nature 
is not the duplication of being in terms of thought. . . . No, in 
its very being it is the reduplication in me, in you, in him, so 
that my, your, his life, is striving to attain it . . . is the very 
being of truth, is a life.'- 

The Self is experienced as the Absolute Reality in the state of 
tunya. It is raised above the distinction of subject and object.® 
In stisupf i or deep sleep, the empirical mind with all its modes is 
inactive. In Sia-vikalpa samddhi the mind is concentrated on one 
object with which it becomes identified. In it we have the 
consciousness of determinate reality. The consciousness of 
duality is absent in this state and the self enjoys undifferenced 
bliss. In both these states the seeds of knowledge and action, 
vidyd and karma, are present. In nir-vikalpa samddhi we have the 
intuition of reality transcending all determinations. This is the 
highest stage, the truth. Brahman. ‘Desireless, firm, immortal, 
self-existent, contented with the essence, he is lacking nothing. 
One fears not death who has known him, the self, serene, 
ageless, youthful.'^ Even worship becomes irrelevant when the 
realisation occurs. 

^ paratah-prakdka-vi^aya, sdmdnya-prasava-dharmin. 

* Training in Christianity, pp. 201-2. * See P.U., pp. 75ff. 

* akdmo dhlro amrtal} svayamhhu rasena trptena na kutaUanonah 

tarn eva vidvdn na hihhdya mrtyor dtmdnam dhlram ajaram yuvdnam. 

Atharva Veda X. 8. 44. 
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To whom shall I offer my salutation? I am one, free from 

defects.^ 

Without our participation in the Divine, neither knowledge 
of God nor love of God is possible. It is the Divine which drives 
the soul through all levels of reality to Ultimate Reality. To 
know this Self and make this knowledge effective in human life 
has been the aim of man, according to the Vedanta system. 

Isvara or Personal God 

The Upanisads are not content with a mystery hidden in a 
cloud of negative phrases. They do not reduce the Absolute 
deprived of all determinations to a bare abstraction by the 
ruthless logic of the negative method. The Absolute is a living 
reality with a creative urge. When this aspect is stressed, the 
Absolute becomes a Personal God, Isvara, 

In religious experience personal encounter is as real as the 
encounter of subject and object in cognitive experience. We 
meet a Thou’ whom we can influence by prayer and worship. 
While Brahman is the trans-personal ground and abyss of 
everything personal, Isvara is the Personal God. While Brahman 
is the object of nir-vikalpa samddhiy Isvara is the object of 
sa-vikalpa samddhi. 

In the concept of Isvara the Absolute is brought into closer 
relationship with the world. There is continuity between the 
values discerned in God and the values discernible and realisable 
in human life. God in his perfection is the ultimate source of all 
values whatsoever which derive from him. 

On the human level, person is individuality with self¬ 
relatedness and world-relatedness and therefore with rationality, 
freedom and responsibility. 

Brahman and Isvara are not distinct entities but different 
aspects of the same Reality. Brahman is Isvara when viewed as 
creative power.^ It is wrong to imagine that the absolutistic 
doctrine is for the philosophically initiated and the theistic 
doctrine for others. Even in S.’s thought the apprehension of 
God as personal is a living factor. Theism arises out of the com- 

^ kasydpy aho namas-kurydm aham eko niraHjanati, Avadhuta Glia I. 3. 

* brahmaiva sva-iakii-prakrtydbhidheyam dkritya lohan sf^tvd niyantftvdd 
Uvarab^ 
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pulsions of the human spirit. It is not a question of higher and 
lower knowledge. The view that the representation of Brahman 
as Isvara is a concession to the weakness of the human mind as 
some Advaitins hold is not supported by the B.S.^ 

As Brahman answers to the content of the iuriya or the 
transcendental consciousness, Isvara answers to the susitpH or 
the consciousness of deep sleep. The principle of objectivity is 
present in the state of deep sleep. It has the seed of both dream 
and waking states.^ The principle of objectivity is called 
prakrti, the unmanifested, imperceptible all but nothing which 
receives existence, form and meaning. It is tlie limit of the 
downward movement, the lowest form which is all but non¬ 
existent. There is nothing in the actual world which is com¬ 
pletely devoid of form. Prakrti is the potentiality of all things. 
The supra-real one and the infra-real matter answer to pure 
being and pure non-being. The Supreme self-conscious Lord is 
the wisdom of Solomon which sweetly ordereth all things. 

It is said that the Divine Wisdom acts through its opposite 
avidyci, non-wisdom. Brahman with avidyd is Brahman as 
subject-object which is the basis of the whole world. According 
to later Advaita Vedanta, Brahman with avidyd is the material 
cause of the world. The world is grounded in such a Brahman 
and is absorbed in it.^ Avidyd is also regarded as mdyd and the 
joint causality of Brahman and mdyd is conceived in a threefold 
manner. The two are twisted together as tw^o threads into one 
or that Brahman with mdyd as its jKnver or sakti is the cause of 
the world or Brahman being the support of mdyd is indirectly 
the cause of the world. 

^ Kalpa-taru states that ‘the demonstration of Brahman as with attributes is 
out of compassion for those dull-witted persons who have not the capacity to 
intuit the Supreme Brahman without attributes; having thereby directed their 
minds to the pursuit of the Brahman with attributes, Brahman devoid of all 
duality directly manifests itself'. 

nirvisesam param brahma sdksat kartum anlsvardh 
ye mandds te’nnkampyante savi^esanirdpanaiji 
vaklhrie manasy e^dm saguria-brahma-Hlandt. 
tad evdvirhhavet sdksdd abhedopddhi-kalpanam, 

* su^uptdkhyam tamo-’jndnam bljam svapna-prabodhayo^. {5. on Upadesa- 
sdhasrl. Sure^vara in Naiskarmya-siddhi says: tasnidt susupte ajhdnam 
abhyupagantavyam . 

® avidyd-sahita-brahmopdddnam jagat hrahmani evdsti tatraiva ca liyate. 
Bhdmatl 1 . 1. 2, 
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In all creation there is the union of the male and the female. 
They are two aspects, co-partners of the Supreme Being. The 
Supreme transcends all opposites but also includes them. 
Darkness is not the mere negation of light or light of darkness. 
Each is a necessary condition of the other. The darkness and 
passivity of the Divine is as real as the light and activity of the 
Divine. God is father-mother. The inseparable union of being 
and non-being is the creative mystery. The Supreme is regarded 
as the Universal Mother, jagad-amhd. In one of the hymns 
attributed to $5., she is said to have her abode in the form of 
energy in all things.^ 

The Rg Veda describes the Supreme as an inconceivable 
wonder, a sublime unity, a totality from which light shoots forth 
to generate out of darkness and emptiness a living universe. 

The Absolute appears in a double aspect, eternity and time. 
Though apparently opposed they are one in reality. They are 
seemingly antagonistic but really complementary aspects of the 
Absolute. The cosmic process is the interaction between the two 
principles. It is the supreme Ptirusa or God working on prakrti 
or matter. In the image of Ardha^ndrUvara the two opposed but 
com])lementary principles are shown as one complete organism. 
Radhd and Krsna are said to be one integral whole.^ We do not 
have a metaphj^sical dualism for the principle of non-being is 
dependent on Being. It is that without which no effort would 
be possible or necessary. It is a necessary moment in reality for 
the unfolding of the Supreme. If the world is what it is, it is 
because of the tension. The world of time and change is ever 
striving to reach perfection. Non-being which is responsible for 
the imperfection is a necessary element here; it is the material in 
which the ideas of God are actualised. Because as Proclus says 
matter is a 'child of God', it is aiming at transformation into 
spirit. 

^ yd devl sarva-bhutesu ^akti-rupena samsthitd. 

® Cp. Sdma-veda-rahasya: anddyo’yam purusa eka evdsti, tad evam rupam 
dvidhd vidhdya sarvdn rasdn samdharati: hyayam eva ndylkdrupam vidhdya 
samdrddhana~iat~paro’ hhutasmdt Idm rddhdm rasikdnanddm veda-vido vadanti. 

Kr§na says, according to Ndrada-pancardlra, that his grace is available only 
to those who meditate on Radhd. 

satyam satyani punat^ satyam satyam eva punah punah 
rddhd-ndmnd vind lake mat-prasddo na vidyate. 
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God is the infinite mind whose mode of being is at once the 
consciousness of self and constitutive of what is other than self. 
For Hegel God realises himself in and through the universe. As 
the universe proceeds from God it belongs essentially to his own 
being. When the Divine Subject objectifies itself in this way in 
the universe, the essential unconditioned freedom of the spirit 
becomes involved in conditions and limitations which contradict 
this freedom. Nevertheless it is through this contradiction that 
the spirit is able to realise itself and return to itself, not now 
simply as the One but as the One that is in all. In this integration 
the spirit takes up its opposite into itself and achieves a richer 
consciousness, a fuller harmony. The goal of attainment is 
spirit in its completeness. 

Judaism, Christianity and Islam look upon Reality as a 
person and the approach to the Supreme is through prayer and 
worship. The mystics of these religions, however, look upon the 
highest goal as union with Reality in which the distinction 
between subject and object fades away. For them the vision of 
Reality is a unitive, undifferentiated state of being. So also 
many Hindu and Buddhist thinkers approach Reality in its 
super-personal form and their aim is moksa or nirvana which can 
be attained through the spiritual activity of meditation. But 
there are large numbers in the Hindu and the Buddhist faiths 
who look upon tlie Supreme as a Person and insist on prayer and 
worship to him. The Saiva, the Vaisnava and the Sdkta cults as 
well as Mahay ana Buddhism represent the theistic tendency. 
Though the emphases may be different, all these religions, 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam as well as Hinduism and 
Buddhism, admit the vision of Reality as a super-personal state 
of being and as Personal God. The latter look upon them as two 
poises of the same Reality. All these religions are aware of 
personal saviour gods. 

livara in the form of Visnu is said to be the source, the 
transcendent God of the created worlds. The waters of life which 
feed creation are the elementary material aspects, the first 
tangible emanation of the Divine, which, though beyond form, 
yet evolves and comprehends all forms. In sculptural repre¬ 
sentations they are symbolised in the coils of the huge serpent 
whose dwelling is the cosmic abyss and whose name is ananta, 

£ 
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endless. God as Visnu reclines on this immeasurable body from 
which temporal existences spring. Ananta supports in his 
expanded hoods both the terrestrial and the celestial spheres. 
He is the ever-living cosmic ocean from out of which the world 
and its forms emerge. He rests in the ocean which is perpetually 
transforming its movement and its colour. He is also called 
Sesa or the remainder for he is the abysmal water that has not 
become transformed into creatures but remains at the bottom 
of the universe as its primal life-force, the original substance 
feeding all. Ultimately nanta is identical with Vipiu himself 
who, in his human form, is seen recumbent on his coils. Visnu 
and Ananta are subject and object, Isvara and prakrti. These 
are the dual manifestations of a single divine presence which, by 
and in itself, is beyond the forms it assumes when bringing the 
world-process into action. 

The supreme Isvara is often identified with Siva, and there 
are symbolic representations of Siva as Nata-rdja, the King of 
dancers. Naia-rdja is the manifestation of the eternal energy in 
five activities, pahea^kriyd: (i) sr§ti or pouring forth, creation; 
(ii) sthiti or maintenance; (iii) samhdra or taking back, 
destruction; (iv) iirobhdva or concealing, veiling, hiding the 
transcendental reality behind appearances; (v) anugraha or 
favouring, bestowing grace through manifestations that accept 
devotees. Nata-rdja is represented as dancing on the dwarfish 
body of the demon apasmdra-purusa, forgetfulness, loss of 
memory, ignorance the destruction of which brings enlighten¬ 
ment which effects release from the bondage of mundane 
existence. In the figure of Ndta-rdja we see the contrast between 
the movement of his limbs and the tranquillity of his face. It 
symbolises the paradox of time and eternity, of mortal existence 
and indestructible being. 

Sometimes, the Supreme is identified with Sakti, This type of 
worship is not unknown to the West. When the pagan temples 
were closed, the cult of Virgin Mary replaced that of Virgin 
Athene. 

The act of creation, the relationship between God and man is 
the revelation of the divine drama of which time and history 
are the inner content. livara is the guide and controller of the 
world. 
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Even the avatdras or incarnations are identified with the 
Supreme Isvara. Tulasi Das, in his Rdmdyana, makes Siva tell 
Pdrvati: The Rdma on whom gods, sages and seers from 
Brahma downwards meditate in their devotions is not the 
Rdma of history, the son of King Dasaratha, the ruler of 
Ayodhya. He is the eternal, the unborn, the one without a 
second, timeless, formless, stainless/ hhaktdndm anukampdrtham 
devo vigrahavdn bhavet. Out of compassion for the devotees the 
Supreme assumes a human form. 

Jesus of history is represented as the incarnation of the 
Supreme. He assumed human form for the sake of saving us. 
St Paul says: *Our Lord Jesus Christ, though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through your poverty 
might be rich.'^ Irenaeus expresses the view more directly: 
'Our Lord Jesus Christ did through his transcendent love 
become what we are, that we might become what he is.' 'He was 
made man', said Athanasius, ‘that we might be made God.'^ 
Jesus asks his disciples to be united with him. 'Abide in me, and 
I in you.'® Even as there is no existence apart from him there is 
no salvation apart from union with God. Jesus is the forerunner, 
the first born of many brethren and the first fruits of them that 
slept.^ 

The different representations of the Supreme as Visnu, Siva, 
Sakti take into account the traditional beliefs of the different 
people. They are not cold abstractions but symbolise different 
ways of communion and fellowship. The spread of Hinduism in 
India has resulted in the assimilation of the divinities wor¬ 
shipped by the people. 

livara is not the ultimate ideal. A Personal God even when 
theologically sublimated is only a realisation of that which is 
beyond both being and its opposite non-being. We must leave 
behind the categories of religious thought and have a direct 
ascent. In the concept of Isvara, we objectify what is essentially 
non-objective. We try to naturalise what is beyond nature. 

There are many analogies to the conception of Brahman and 
hvara, Absolute and God in Western religious thought. 

To give one example, for Plotinus God is super-being or 

^ II Corinthians viii. 9. * De Incarnatione LV. 4.3. * John xv. 4. 

* Hebrews vi. 20; Romans viii. 29; I Corinthians xv. 20. 
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nothing, if being is something. In the sphere of the nous, the 
relation of subject and object exists. While the one for Plotinus 
is the absolute Godhead, the intellectual principle is God. 

Brahma 

Brahma or Hiranya-garbha is the first-born emanation of the 
supreme Isvara, who controls the processes of cosmic evolution. 
Isvara is infinite, has all possibilities in him without limitation. 
There are inexhaustible ranges of being and value in him which 
have not yet received realisation. They belong solely to the 
distinctive being and perfection of God. 

Brahma is created and this world is perishable.^ Manu says: 
Trom the Highest N dr ay ana, there was born the four-faced 
one.'2 He says: 'This universe existed in the shape of darkness. 
. . . The Supreme desiring to create beings of many kinds from 
his own body, first with a thought created the waters and placed 
his seed in them. That seed became a golden egg equal to the 
sun in brilliancy; in that he himself was born as Brahma, the 
progenitor of the whole world.'^ Hiranya-garhha is a mani¬ 
festation of Isvara, says that in the Katha U,'^ the mahdn 
dtman is Hiranya-garbha and his buddhi is the basis of all 
intellects.® 

According to R., there are four classes of creatures (godmen, 
men, animals and plants), and the difference of these classes 
depends on the individual selves which are attached to various 

^ yo hrahmdnam vidadhdti purvam. S.U. VI. i8. 

According to the writings of the Egyptians there was a time when neither 
heaven nor earth existed, and when nothing had being except the boundless 
primeval water which was, however, shrouded with thick darkness. At length, 
the spirit of the primeval water felt the desire for creative activity, and having 
uttered the word, the world sprang straightway into being in the form which 
had already been depicted, in the mind of the spirit before he spoke the word 
which resulted in the creation. The next act of creation was the formation of a 
germ or egg from which sprang Ra, the Sun-God within whose shining form 
was embodied the almighty power of the divine Spirit. E. A. Wallis Budge: 
Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life, pp. 22-3. 

* paro ndrdyano devas tasmdj jdtas catur-mukha}^. 

^ tad atidam abhavaddhaimam sahasrdmiu-sama^prabham 
tasmin jajHe svayam brahma sarva-loka-pitdmahal}. 

I. I. 5, 8-9. 

* I. 3. lO-II, 

^ yd prathamajasya hiranya-garbhasya buddhis sd sarvdsdm buddhindm 
paramd pratis\hd. S.B. I. 4. i. 
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bodies enabling them to experience the results of their works in 
the world beginning with Brahma and ending with non-moving 
objects.^ By the interaction of subject and object the cosmic 
process gradually realises the values of spirit in its upward 
ascent from nothingness to the Kingdom of God or brahma4oka 
under divine inspiration and influence. 

The changing historical process is not coextensive with 
reality. It is a limited manifestation of the Supreme. Hiranya- 
garbha is not only the world-soul but also the highest of all 
beings in the world. Tor as in the series of beings, though 
having the common attributes of being animated, from man to a 
blade of grass, a successive diminution of knowledge, j)owcr and 
so on is observed, so in the [ascending] series [extending] from 
man to Hiranya-garbha, a gradually increasing manifestation of 
knowledge, power and so on takes place. 

We cannot say that the Absolute changes into 1 svara or Isvara 
into Hiranya-garbha, The objection to the parindma or change 
theory is put in several ways. Vacaspati asks: does it change as a 
whole or in part? If it changes as a whole, how can there be no 
destruction of old nature; if it changes in i)art, is the part 
different from the whole or non-different? If it be different, how 
can the transformation be of the original reality, for when one 
thing is changed a different thing is not also changed as that 
would be an undue extension. Or if it be non-different, how can 
the transformation be not of the whole?® 

Vih)a-rupa 

The world is a concretisation of the world purpose. It is the 
virdt-svarupa. The Vedic gods were representations of prominent 
aspects of nature. Dyaus, from div, to shine, is the lord of the 
heavenly light, the source of strength, splendour and knowledge. 

^ brahmddi-sihdvardntam catur-vidham bhuta-jdtam iat-iat-karmocita-iariram 
tad-ucita-ndma^bhdkcdkarod ity uktam. R.B. I. 3. 26. 

* yathd hi prdi!iitvdvisese’pi manusyddi-stamba-paryaniesu jfianaisvaryddi 
pratibandhah parena parena hhuydn hhavan drsyaic, tathd manusyddisv eva 
hir any a-garbha-p ary ante jndnaihvaryddy-abhivyahtir api parena parena 
bhuyasi bhavati. S.B. I. 3. 30. 

* tat sarvdtmand vd parifiamate eka-dese vd? sarvdtmand pari^idme katham na 
iattva-vydhatih? eka-de^a-parittdme vd sa eha-dehas tato bhinno vd abhinno vd? 
bhinnak cet katham tasya paritidmalli? na hy anyasmin parinama-mdne’nyali- 
parindmati ati-prasangdt abhede vd katham na sarvdtmand parindmalt? 
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misrepresenting what is presented in a unitary way. Brahman, 
livara, Hiranya-garbha and Virdt-rupa arc four poises of the 
one Reality.! 


CHAPTER 5 

Tlie Status of the World 


Samsdra 

The world in Indian thought as in many other systems is said 
to be a perpetual procession of events where nothing abides. It 
is a succession of states. The Hindu and the Buddhist systems 
accept the fact of samsdra, what Plato calls ‘the world of coming 
into being and passing away'. It is an endless process of 
becoming and not a state. The universe is not a static one. The 
actual world is a process whose possibilities are infinite. 

Bhartrhari says: ‘We see that life is being wasted every day. 
Youth is approaching its end, the days that are past do not 
return. Time devours the world. The goddess of wealth is as 
unsteady as waves in a river. Life is as fleeting as lightning 
itself. Therefore, O Lord, save me, seeking refuge in thee, this 
very instant. Transiency is the character not only of human 
life but of the very structure of reality. 

' See IMI., pp. 701 5. 

^ dyitr nusyati pasyaidiii prati-dinam ydti ksayant yauvanam 
pratydydnii gatdh punar na divasdh halo jagad-bhaksakah 
lahsnas loya-taranga-bhahga-capald vidync-calaui jlvitam 
tasmdn mam iarandgatam kivanada. tvam-raksa raksddhund. 

In the Phaedrus, Plato says that ‘if man had eyes to see Divine Beauty, pure 
and clean and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mortality and all 
the colours and varieties of human life, his one aim would be to lly away from 
earth to heaven*. 

'Human life! Its duration is momentary, its substance in perpetual flux, its 
senses dim, its physical organism perishable, its consciousness a vortex, its 
destiny dark, its repute uncertain—in fact, the material clement is a rolling 
stream, the spiritual element dreams and vapour, life a war and a sojourning in 
a far country, fame oblivion. What can see us through? One thing and one 
only—Philosophy; and that means keeping the spirit within us unspoiled and 
undishonoured, not giving way to pleasure or pain, never acting unthinkingly 
or deceitfully or insincerely, and never being dependent on the moral support of 
others. It also means taking what comes contentedly as all part of the ])rocess 

[Continued on puf’c /.76 
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When we speak of the world as maya we refer to the feeling of 
the vanity of life. ‘All this most lovely fabric of things exceeding 
good'^ wrote Augustine in the fourth century a.d., ‘when its 
measures are accomplished will pass away; they have their 
morning and their evening.*^ The world subject to change, decay 
and death is not the Ultimate Reality. If the constant is real, the 
changing is less than real. 

Samsdra has a pattern 

The problem for philosophy is, why is there a world at all and 
what are we all doing in it? Before we are able to answer these 
questions, we must know the nature of the world. Even 
Buddhism which stresses the transiency of life allows the rule of 
law. Each state is determined by what went before it. The world 
process has a pattern and a goal. It is marching towards 
freedom. The path is not smooth or straight. There are blind 
alleys, relapses. As we shall see, the human individual can shape 
the future. If we do not have men of sufficient courage, strength 
and dedication, humanity may lapse into long nights of 
reaction. Yet, slowly, painfully, but inexorably, it moves on 
towards an ideal state of happiness, truth, beauty and goodness. 

This world is not a wasteland. It is not altogether a world of 
woe. Human life is not an accident in a blind impersonal 
process. There is a relation between the self-conscious spirit of 
man and the reality at the heart of things. Enlightened ideas 
have a transforming power. 

Time and Eternity 

Though everything is subject to the law of time, time itself is, 
in Plato's words, the moving image of eternity. We cannot 
account for the order and progress we discern in the world, if it 
is treated as self-sufficient. It is said that this entire triad of 
worlds would have become blind darkness if the light known as 

Continued from page 135] 

to which we owe our own being; and, above all, it means facing Death calmly— 
taking it simply as a dissolution of the atoms of which every living organism is 
composed. Their perpetual transformation does not hurt the atoms, so why 
should one mind the whole organism being transformed and dissolved? It is a 
law of Nature, and Natural Law can never be wrong.' Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, Meditations Book II ad fin. 

^ Confessions XIII. 3. 5. 
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Word had not been shining in it.^ If there were no God there 
would not be anything else. 

If we immerse the light in darkness, the world becomes a 
void, a nothingness, an abyss and a night descends on the depths 
of the human spirit. The world is not self-sufficient or self- 
explanatory nor is it meaningless or unintelligible. God is time 
as well as eternity. Both Nagarjuna and admit the factual 
nature of the pluralistic world. Both of them affirm that it is not 
ultimate. Its character is indeterminate, anirvacaniya, neither 
real nor unreal.^ 

Mdyd 

To look upon the temporal process apart from the eternal 
background is to mistake the nature of the world. The world is 
not apart from Brahman. To look upon the world as self- 
sufiicient is to be caught in mdyd. The B.G. admits that the 
world is anitya, non-eternal, and asukha, painful, but there is the 
eternal underlying it. There is bitterness at the bottom of every 
cup, blight in every flower, shadow in every sunshine. To see into 
the abyss and yet to believe that God is merciful and by his 
grace man can right his course even when he has strayed is the 
teaching of the B.G. The temporal is, however, not to be 
identified with the Eternal. 

Eternal Being is non-dual; objectified or known being is dual. 
Concepts and categories are only a means of apprehending 
Dasem or being in the world, objective existence. The objective 
universe consists of three things, ‘name, form and action’. 
Hr ay am vd idarh ndma r up ant karma.'^ These three support one 
another and are really one. To be perceived, to be an object, 
drsya, is to forfeit ultimate reality. Time is a fundamental form 
of the objectification of human existence. The waking and the 
dream worlds are both unreal in the strict metaphysical sense in 
that they involve duality and are objective but this is not to 
reduce a waking experience to a dream state. There is nothing to 

^ idam andham tamah krstnam jdyeta hhuvana-trayam 
yadi sahddhvayam jyoiird samsdram na dlpyatc. 

* ‘Jesus, son of Mary (on whom be peace) said: The world is a bridge; pass 
over it, but build no house upon it.' This was inscribed by Akbar on the 
Bulwand Darwaza, the lofty gateway into the palace of Katehpur Sikri, 
completed by him a . d . 1571. ® B.U. I. 6. i. 

E* 
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support the view that the entire manifold universe is illusory in 
character. The tangible objects which we see around us arc not 
the objects of our imagination. The world is distinguished from 
such self-contradictory entities as the son of a barren woman 
and dreams and illusions. S. takes pains to repudiate the view of 
mentalism advocated by the Vijhana-vddins, Whatever the 
outside world depends on, it does not depend on the human 
mind. 5. does not favour the modern attempt to dissolve 
concrete realities like stars and atoms into mathematical 
equations or mental states. He argues against the subjectivist 
theory which asserts that everything exists only so far as it is 
known or is a content of consciousness. The sensation 'blue' is 
different from the sensation 'red', because the objects given to 
the sensing consciousness are different. Awareness of something 
'blue' and the object 'blue' are not identical.^ The object of 
consciousness is not the same as the consciousness of the object 
and the manner of the existence of the one is not like the manner 
of the existence of the other. The object 'blue' can exist without 
requiring that the consciousness of 'blue' should exist. It is just 
the same whether we are aware of it or not. The object seen is 
indei)endent of perception. 

Even if the world be an illusion, the maker of the illusion is 
not the individual subject but the divine Lord, may dm tu 
prakrihh viddhi mdyinam tu mahesvaram.^ The idea of the 
created world is not our dream but is put into our heads by the 
Divine Being. If it is imagination that creates the world, it is 
the cosmic imagination and not any private one. Commenting 
on II. 4 . 20 , 5. clearly makes out that the individual soul is not 
responsible for the world of objects: 'with regard to the manifold 
names and forms, such as mountains, rivers, oceans, etc., no soul 
apart from the Lord possesses the power of evolution; and if any 
have such power it is dependent on the Highest Lord'.® If life is 
an illusion it is one that lasts endlessly, anddi, ananta. It is 
shared by all human beings, sarva4oka-pratyaksa,^ It is difficult 
to draw a distinction between such an illusion and reality. 

^ ariha-jMnayor hhedah, S.B. II. 2. 20. * S.U. IV. 10. 

* na ca giri-nadi-samitdrddisu ndndvidhesu ndmarupesv anisvarasya jlvasya 
vydkarana-sdmarthyam asii ; yesv api cdsti sdmarthyam tesv api paramesvard'^ 
yattam eva tat. * S.B. I. 1. i. 
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Each entity is a mixture of being and non-being. In his 
finitude the human individual asks the question of the nature of 
being. He who is infinite does not ask the question of being for 
he is being completely. A being who does not realise that he is 
finite cannot ask because he does not go beyond himself. Man 
cannot avoid asking the question because he belongs to being 
from which he is separated. He knows that he belongs to it and is 
now separate from it. What we come across in this world 
appears to us as real but we soon realise that its reality is only 
transitory, historical. It was and is no more. 

The world is to help human beings realise their destiny. 
Historical objectification is the path of division which man must 
tread. He must face his destiny by which he may rediscover his 
alienation from his self. Our finiteness is the condition of our 
awareness. Our temporality gives us a chance of knowing the 
eternal. Our limitation gives us the scope and the opportunity to 
glimpse the Unlimited. The world is, verily, a passage from 
existence to reality. The world of becoming is not authentic 
being, but aspires to be that. 'All things pray except the 
Supreme', says Proclus. 

The world is a different kind of existence, a degraded form 
when compared to the Supreme Being. Whatever is known is a 
reflection of the Self in limiting adjuncts. The objective universe 
is not the subject but is yet derived from it. 'As a spider moves 
along the thread (it produces), and as from a fire tiny sparks fly 
in all directions, so from this Self emanate all organs, all worlds, 
all gods, and all beings. Its secret name {upanisad) is "the truth 
of truth" {satyasya satyam). The vital force is truth and it is the 
truth of that {prana vai satyam, tesdm esa satyam)/^ The world is 
actual, existent, but its truth is in the Self. In the Self alone all 
the world takes its rise, persists and perishes. 'Although one, 
thou hast penetrated diverse things.'^ The one Lord is hidden 
in all beings, all-pervading and the Self of all.'® 

There is not any radical separation between the Supreme 

^ B.U. II. 1.20. Cf. ‘[God] givcth to all life and breath, and everything, and 
he made of one blood every nation of men . . . that they should seek God . . . 
and find him, though he is not far from each one of us; for in him we live, move, 
and have our being; as certain even of your own poets have said, for we are also 
his offspring.* Acts xvii. 25-8. 

* Taittirlya Aranyaka, III. 14. 3. ® ^ VI. 2. 
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Spirit and the actual world. On the contrary the values of spirit 
are surprisingly exemplified in the world of existent fact. A 
realm of subsistent being altogether unrelated to the realm of 
actual existents is meaningless. Even those who look upon 
values as belonging to a realm of being which is different from 
that of actual existents assert that values are realised in actual 
entities. We speak of beautiful pictures, scenes and persons. 
Existent objects exemplify subsistent values. Though the world 
has not absolute reality, it is not to be compared with illusory 
appearances. The Advaita Vedanta emphasises the unity of 
being, the oneness of the subject. But the object is discrete but 
not illusory. It is not a bare multiplicity which would be 
unthinkable. Embodic‘dness has positive value for the evolution 
of the soul and every form of life should be respected.^ The 
cosmic process is not a meaningless one but aims at the 
realisation of an ideal. It has selves which are both subjects and 
objects. Our objective knowledge, though it apprehends an 
already degraded being, still reveals something of the reality 
despite its divorce from intimate, inward existence. It is a 
manifestation or objectification of Spirit, though it may be 
difficult to account for this fact. 

Why should real being suffer the accident of objectification? 
We may as well ask, why should the world be what it is? 
Though the world is a manifestation of Spirit, there is no 
spiritual freedom in it. The final triumph of Spirit would mean 
the annihilation of the non-authentic objective world, the 
creation of reality over symbol, the realisation of authentic 
being. We must realise Spirit, existentially rather than 
objectively. That is the purpose of human life. Man has Spirit 
but he must become Spirit, an incarnate Spirit. 

Creation 

The Sanskrit word srsti means literally emanation, letting 
loose. The world is dependent on Brahman but this dependence 
does not take away from the integrity and independence of 

' A popular verse says that you have acquired this body as the result of 
great goodness. Cross this ocean of temporal becoming before the body breaks. 
mahaia pupya-patiyena krltoyam kayanaus tatha 
pdf am duhkhodadhaif gantum tarai ydvan na hhidyate. 

Cp. dAso jantundth nara-janma durlahham. 
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Brahman, The onesided dependence of the world on Brahman is 
sometimes illustrated by the analogy of the rope which gives 
rise to the appearance of the snake. Though the latter depends 
on the rope, the rope does not depend on the appearance of the 
snake. Since the appearance is not factual, it is sometimes 
imagined that the world is not factual. But S. himself explains 
that the illustrations have only a limited application and are not 
to be extended to all points.^ When one thing is compared with 
another it docs not follow that they arc similar in all respects. 
They arc similar only in some intended point. Creation of the 
world out of nothing describes the absolute independence of 
God as Creator, the absolute dependence of creation and the 
distance between them. 

Even in the instances which gives, siK^er which turns out 
to be mother-of-pearl or a human being who turns out to be a 
post, there is an object which is misinterpreted. The world is a 
manifestation, real and unreal, real as Brahman and unreal 
when viewed apart from Brahman. 

Isvara is Brahman with creative power. He is Brahman with 
the principle of self-manifestation. How is the Eternal Logos 
related to the contents of the world-process? The classical 
answer is that the essences or potentialities of the world are 
eternal in the Divine Mind. Not all of them are manifested in 
the world. God is absolutely free in respect of creation, with his 
mdyd-iakti or power of determination without any impairment 
of his being. Isvara is not a mere symbol adopted for upcisand or 
worship. He has two sides, transcendent when he is one with 
Brahman y immanent when he produces the world. As trans¬ 
cendent, Isvara is conceived as devoid of mdyd, as immanent he 
is the determiner of mdyd. He has a double form. As trans¬ 
cendent he is free from mdyd, other than the world put forth by 
him, one with Brahman, trxgundtlta. He is also the living 
creative God. 

The existence of the world is altogether contingent. It does 
not flow necessarily from the existence of God. While God can 
create a world if he wills to do so, he is entirely free with regard 
to the exercise of his will. There is thus a double contingency 
with regard to the world. God need not have made a world 

^ sarva-sdrUpye hi drstdnta-ddrstdntika-bhdvoccheda eva sydt. S.B. ITT. 2. 20. 
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at all. He need not have made this particular world which he 
has made. 

Why we have this world and not another is something 
for which we cannot offer an explanation. F. H. Bradley 
observes: That experience should take place in finite centres and 
should wear the form of finite this-ness is in the end inexplicable.' 
We have to accept it as the given datum and cannot derive it 
from the definition of God. The creative thought: det me be 
many' belongs to Brahman, It is not simply imagined in him. 
The energy that manifests itself in Brahman is one with and 
different from Brahman,^ The doctrine of creation out of 
nothing insists that God is not limited by a pre-existent matter 
or by any conditions external to himself. God’s will is the 
meaning of the world and it is sovereign over both nature and 
history. The Upanisads do not countenance any dualism. They 
hold that the power which rules the cosmic energies is the 
determiner of human destiny. 

Isvara, as stated in the previous section, is associated with the 
principle of objectivity. He is described as the poet, the creator 
of order out of chaos. The world should become an ordered 
beauty. Commenting on I. i. 4 , 5. says that avyakta is not to be 
confused with pradhdna or prakrti. It is just the unmanifested 
na vyakta. It is just the subtle cause, the primal state of the 
existence of the universe. It is dependent on God and is not an 
absolute reality. If we do not accept such a subtle power 
abiding in God, God cannot be a creator. He cannot move 
towards creation. This avyakta is avidyd or mdyd depending 
on God. The individuals lie in it without any self-awakening. 
The potency of this power is destroyed by knowledge in 
the case of the emancipated beings. They are therefore not 
born again.* 

Bhdmatt says that there are different avidyds associated with 
different selves. When any individual gains wisdom the avidyd 
associated with him is destroyed. The other avidyds associated 
with other individuals remain the same and produce the world. 
The term avyakta relates to avidyd in a generic sense. While 

^ hhedahhedatmikd saktir brahma-ni^fhd sandtanl. 

* muktdndm ca punar an-utpattilk, kuta}^ vidyayd tasyd hlja-hakter ddhdt, 

I- 4* 3- 
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it rests in the individual, it is yet dependent on God who 
is its agent and object. The support of avidyd is Brahman, 
Though the real nature of the selves is Brahman, so long 
as they are surrounded by avidyd, they do not realise their 
true nature. 

Hiranya-garbha is seeking complete expression in the world. 
While the world is dependent on Brahman and not vice versa, 
while it is the expression of the creative energy of God, it is the 
manifestation of Hiranya-garbha, The Purusa-sukta of the 
Kg Veda makes out that in the original act of creation, God 
has torn himself apart. The act of creation is an act of sacrifice. 
There is a tearing apart, an aberration and the end of the 
cosmic process is a return to the Spirit. There is nothing but 
God and by his will the universe is made ceaselessly. Being 
good and the giver of all, God gives out himself through 
countless forms that they may all share his life of infinite bliss. 
Being perfect he needs nothing for himself but desires recipients 
of his love. The world is not a completed act, it is still in the 
process of completion. The world-spirit exists in the human 
spirit and can attain to a consciousness of itself. 

Spirit and matter are aspects of the Uncreated Light from 
which all creation flows. In creation it is as if the Primordial 
Light while remaining pure and undivided in itself enters as 
light into its own divine darkness, as selfhood enters non-self. 
All forms of evolving life are born and grow of the marriage of 
the Prime mover and the primal darkness. Nothingness is the 
veil of Being according to Heidegger. Being conceals itself 
behind nothingness. Nothingness is most intimately united 
with Being. It proceeds out of Being and yet conceals it. 

The world is an appearance of Brahman, a partial mani¬ 
festation of livara and an organic manifestation of Hiranya 
garbha. These are the conceptions to which we are led by an 
examination of the given experience. If we are unable to 
reconcile these different views it does not mean that there is an 
inner contradiction in the nature of the Supreme but that there 
is a limit to our powers of comprehension. The emancipated 
souls understand the fourfold status of reality, the Absolute 
Brahman, God livara, world-soul Hiranya-garbha, and the 
world virdt-svarupa. 
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CHAPTER 6 

The Individual Self 

Duality in human nature 

The question of the nature of the self is raised only by human 
beings. Animals cannot ask this question and redeemed spirits 
know the self and do not pose the question. The naturalistic 
world view reduces man to an object utterly insignificant in the 
vast magnitudes of space-time. Man is not exhausted by body 
and mind. In the complex of personality there is something which 
uses both and yet is neither. The waxing years and the waning 
strength are quite powerless to dim the brightness of spirit. Any 
change which may spell decay for the body or even for mind may 
yet be irrelevant for the spirit which is essentially man himself. 

The Empirical Self 

Buddha and adopt a view of the self which reminds us of 
Hume's account. When we look within, we come across an 
endless procession of thoughts, imaginings, emotions, desires, 
but not a permanent self. The Upanisads look upon the 
individual as a composite of physical and mental traits, 
ndma-rupa. They both change, the body somewhat more 
slowly than the mind. We are not aware of the changing for it is 
continuous and what is constant, relatively speaking, is the 
name. The permanence of the name produces the illusion of 
unity. Strictly speaking, man is nothing more than a sequence of 
physical and mental processes, a chain of events, a series of 
thoughts, perceptions, emotions and other re^sponses to im¬ 
pressions received from outside. The self is a mental 
construction. Many of our acts, psychologists say, are automatic, 
mechanical. Men are, for the most part, machines and many 
men do not realise that it is possible for them to overcome their 
automatism. Most of the time we struggle through life com¬ 
pletely unaware of what we are doing, responding to external 
stimuli in an automatic way. We are at the mercy of all chance 
happenings. If this were all, human mind would be like the 
animal. But we know that there is a fundamental difference 
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between the two. For example, animal sounds register 
immediate impulses; human speech gives us more than im¬ 
mediacy. It communicates ideas which transcend immediacy. 

Consciousness cannot be defined. It is awareness of thinking, 
imagining, sensing. There are four states of consciousness 
according to the Mandiikya C/., waking, dream and sleep, and 
the transcendental consciousness called turiya. We generally 
pass our time awake, dreaming or sleeping but we are not self- 
aware. We arc aware of tables and chairs or in dreams of horses 
and chariots or we are in sound sleep. In this state, there is con¬ 
sciousness without thought, without any dream or perception. 
We are rarely aware of our selves standing a})art from all that 
surrounds us, physically or mentally. But the vivid moments of 
life arc those in which man is aware of himself. 

The Sdmkhya system argues that all except the pure self, 
purusa, is objective, non-self, prakrti. All the divisions of 
organic and inorganic, mental and non-mental, the intelligent 
and the non-intelligent are divisions within the object side. 
This is not materialism for matter itself is invested with a new 
quality. The human individual belongs to the object side, an 
element in the perpetual procession we call the universe. There 
is always and everywhere creative movement and the universe 
is no exception to it. The difference between material things and 
living organisms is one of the degree of individuality. Every 
individual is a composite, a unity in multijfiicity. The more 
individual we are, the deeper is the unity and the larger the 
complexity. Animals are unities of complex mental elements.^ 
The rise of reflective thought at the human level raises new 
problems.2 There is a greater unity of behaviour. The possibility 

^ Cp. Walt Whitman, who describes the life of animals thus: ‘they are so 
placid and self-contained, they do not sweat and whine about their condition, 
they do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, they do not make me 
sick discussing their duty to God, not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
with the mania of owning things, not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that 
lived thousands of years ago, not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole 
earth'. 

* Cp. St Bernard: 'God who, in his simple substance, is all everywhere 
equally, nevertheless, in efficacy is in rational creatures in another way than in 
irrational, and in good rational creatures in another way than in the bad. He is 
in irrational creatures in such a way as not to be comprehended by them; by all 
rational creatures, however. He can be comprehended by knowledge; but only 
by the good is He also comprehended by “love”.' 
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of self-knowledge arises. Human beings are self-conscious and 
self-directing. They are capable of controlling their conduct by 
general principles and judgments of value. Their spontaneity 
becomes transformed into creative freedom. 

We philosophise because we are finite and we know that we 
are finite. We are aware that we are a mixture of being and not- 
being. The body is that which dissolves itself.^ It is that which 
burns itself out.^ The human self as a centre in the objective 
series can be analysed into its components, can be regarded as a 
sum of states or experiences. It knows that it is finite and 
incomplete, limited by an environment, natural and social. We 
cannot account for this knowledge of ourselves as finite and 
imperfect except on the assumption of the infinite and the 
perfect in us of which we are dimly aware. In his non-being man 
cannot help but aspire to being. So he cries out for the light 
from which he has hidden himself. He is not content with the 
sandy wastes of the human spirit deprived of God. For Sartre, 
life is absurdity, nothingness and each one has to make of it 
something meaningful. The sign of hope is that we realise our 
non-being. It is the eternity in us which makes us aware of 
time. In our nature the temporal and the eternal meet. We must 
cease to be mechanical and become conscious. It is then the real 
T' appears. When we wake up we realise our nothingness, our 
mechanisation, our utter helplessness. Our viev/s and opinions, 
our tastes and thoughts are not our own. They are borrowed 
from elsewhere. In some small measure man has governance 
over himself. Our choices may be conditioned by circumstances 
over which we have no control. This conditioning may be a 
limitation on our freedom; yet in some sense we are capable of 
acting freely. 

Jtva and Atman 

The human individual has reason, self-consciousness, freedom. 
Unlike the rest of nature, he can say T\ His self stands against 
the ego which is a part of nature. He anticipates the death of 
the ego and runs ahead of himself. The T' transcends the 'me' 
which is subject to moods. 

The unseizability of the self has been a commonplace of 

' slvyate Hi savlvam. * dahyate iti dehah. 
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philosophic thought. Hume in one way and Heidegger in another 
maintain that the self remains inaccessible to thought. As a 
centre of action, the self is an activity and an activity cannot be 
seized. 

When philosophers speak of self-knowledge they do not refer 
to psychological introspection. The Self is pure spirit. The task 
of human individuals who are weak, finite beings though 
endowed with a spark of divinity is to work and suffer in an 
effort to reach a state of perfection. Each individual is a spark 
from a groat flame, a ray of the one Light, differentiated within 
the body of the Cosmic Spirit. The spark is an encloser of divine 
potentialities which become manifest through life in the 
empirical world. At the present stage of its unfoldmcnt it uses 
on the physical plane a form which includes the mental, 
emotional and physical bodies. These are collectively called the 
persona or mask, the perishable personality behind which it 
operates, using it as a tool with which to gather experience for 
the purposes of the growth of the soul. The text ‘That thou art' 
means that the Divine is all that we are capable of becoming 
and we must strive on and on till our life becomes an expression 
of the Divine. 

The psychological ego implies the individuation of the 
Universal Spirit by the non-conscious or material principle. 
The threefold conception of man as body, mind and spirit 
implies an important truth, that man is not a mere object, that 
his spiritual nature is not on the same level as his psychic and 
corporeal, that his soul and body can participate in a new 
higher order of spiritual existence. Man can pass from the order 
of nature to that of freedom, from the region of discord and 
hostility to that of love and union. Personality is not merely 
body and mind but Spirit, and Spirit, as we have seen, is. It is 
the primal reality more authentic than anything reflected in the 
objective world. Atman is the foundation of the ego, the kernel 
of the personality. It is the Universal Self active in every ego 
even as it is the universal source of all things. The oneness of the 
Transcendent or Super-temporal subject is not in conflict with 
the plurality of empirical selves. The Self in us expresses itself 
by the power to transcend every objectified form of psychic hfe. 
It is, as it were, a divine breath, penetrating existence and 
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endorsing it with the highest dignity, with an inner independence 
and unity. It is the image and likeness of God in Man. By the 
impact of the Spirit with the psychophysical organism, there is 
set up the attempt to realise the idea, the divine purpose 
concerning the individual. The Spirit hidden in the depths of 
being is made manifest by a slow conquest achieved in course of 
time. Man’s salvation is dearly bought for he has to gather his 
soul into his hands and let the Universal manifest through it. 
Creative action and self-conquest are derived from the Self in 
us. Each individual attempts to become a real whole, not a sum 
of parts, an end in itself, not a means to an end. Though it has a 
material content and foundation, the Self has an autonomous 
validity which prevents its being converted into a means. 

Selfhood involves the possibility of moral failure. The 
individual is unique and un})redictable. His function lies in his 
participation in this continually creative act. Freedom vouch¬ 
safed to us is like all gifts, a double-edged sword, but that is no 
reason for ceasing to use it. Life’s course is tragic, a progress in 
which joy is inseparable from suffering. Yet it is enjoined on us 
to live it. Suffering is the result of alienation from reality and 
when we get back to it suffering disappears. 

As Spirit is opposed to the world of things or of objects or of 
phenomena, the human individual attempts at becoming a 
historical reality, one and unique, achieving a unity of 
originality and value, despite its multiplicity of functions. A 
unique and indivisible destiny is its essential constituent. The 
power of free choice is its essential feature. As it is not an 
objective datum, it fashions and creates itself. Personality is the 
union of our acts and potentialities, a complex unity of body, 
mind and spirit. It is the symbol of human integrity, of a 
constant and unique form created in the midst of incessant 
flux. It would dissolve itself into nothing as soon as it discarded 
its limitations and supports, though it would reduce itself to an 
object if it passively submitted to these limitations. We cannot 
say that the non-successive is real and the successive is unreal. 
The whole attempt of creation is to lift up the phenomenon to 
the level of the subject, to divinise the empirical ego. The self 
is spirit and body; it includes the super-temporal subject and 
the temporal experiences. For us in the objective world, the 
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super-temporal has no existence apart from the temporal, though 
the latter cannot be conceived apart from the former. Time is in 
us as pure subjects and we are in time as empirical egos. Both are 
true though neither is true by itself. From the naturalist point of 
view, man is only a minute part of nature; from the sociological 
viewpoint he is a small unit of society; from the spiritual point 
of view, he is real and free. In man is an intersection of several 
worlds, none of which completely contains his true self. It exists 
on several planes and is permanently in a process of creative 
change. It has need of time to realise its potentialities to the 
full. It always endeavours to resolve contradictions. It will not 
do if the spirit establishes unity and control within the nature of 
the ego. It must conquer the world and transform it instead of 
denying and abandoning it to its fate. It aims above all at the 
Kingdom of God. Salvation comes only through realising or 
establishing truth in human relationships, through enabling 
each individual to realise his personality. The empirical 
individuals are not really subsistent subjects but are parts of 
the objective world, abstractions made for practical purposes 
from the concrete reality of history. Their separate existence 
and self-control are limited. They are all parts of the objectified 
universe. God is, however, an existent among existents in no 
way to be identified with the whole creation though closely 
concerned with it. His knowledge of the world is perfect and 
his love for it profound and he works through creation to effect 
its consummation. 

It is incorrect to imagine that the objective process has in it 
two opposite natures, spiritual and material, of which one must 
be discarded and the other accepted. These worlds are not 
separate and hostile. Reality is one with many planes. The 
material looks upward to the spiritual and finds in it its true 
meaning. Similarly the spiritual leans to the physical in order to 
find itself. Every aspect of existence has in it these two in 
different measures. Eternal Brahman is a living God in relation 
to the temporal world. If existence is a degradation, it is one in 
which the whole from God to matter shares. The physical 
world seems to be the first statement of the conditions from 
which there is a progressive evolution of spirit. One principle 
acts throughout the cosmic process though it assumes special 
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forms in special regions. It is different in living things and in 
non-living. In non-living things also we have the distinction of 
form and matter. Matter is pure potentiality and such a pure 
potentiality without an actual character or behaviour is just 
non-existence. So pure matter is never found in itself. It is the 
lower limit of the range of being. As a concrete existent, it is 
both being and non-being. Until the purpose of the Spirit in this 
manifestation is perfectly fulfilled, there is no departure from 
it. The complete self-finding of Spirit in the cosmic life is the 
terminus. The Kingdom of God is the fulfilled transfigured life 
of this world. 

Jainism holds that man's nature is dual. It has both material 
and spiritual content. So man, as he is, is not perfect but he can 
attain perfection. The soul's true nature is perfection. When it is 
unencumbered by error, it consists of infinite perception, 
knowledge and bliss. By this spiritual nature man can control 
his material nature and when he succeeds in doing it he becomes 
a jina or conqueror, a liberated soul. These souls are of two 
kinds, those who have attained nirvana and those who are still 
embodied. The latter are called arhais. They are the jivan- 
muktas. 

Great religions retain the notion of a state of original 
innocence in which human beings or at least a couple of them 
according to the Jews, Christians and Muslims lived in direct 
communion with God. Supporters of extreme doctrines of 
transcendence like Karl Barth believe that the distance from 
the state of innocence is so great that the divine spark in us may 
be supposed to be completely extinguished and can only be 
relit by an act of vicarious grace. A world wholly given over to 
the Devil is the result of pure transcendence. If absolute 
immanence is accepted, there is no work for man to do. Both 
these views are unsatisfactory. In human beings as in the 
world there is both being and non-being. God is both immanent 
and transcendent. The self comes from God and goes back to 
him. There are stages in the soul's journey to God. 

Philo, Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen hold in the spirit of the Upanisads and of Plato that God 
created man in his own image. Man's real being, his spiritual 
being partakes of the nature of God. But man is also involved in 
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the life of the senses which is alien to his nature.^ When he tries 
to mould himself in the pattern of the animal life, he forgets his 
true nature. A fall is the descent of spirit into matter. It is the 
condition of earthly existence. The purpose of this existence is to 
ascend to the light of creative consciousness. To go down into 
non-entity and to rise again later is the law of growth for e\^ery 
seed of spirit. Spiritual life consists in the process of returning 
to one’s true nature. He must realise what he is, must recover 
his real nature by destroying the hold of the animal nature. 
Commenting on Genesis, Origen says: The man who was made 
in God’s image is the inner man, the incorporeal, incorruptible, 
immortal one.’- IWan loses his likeness to God when he sins. 


CHAPTER 7 

The Way to Perfection 

A. THE WAY OF KARMA OR LIFE 
The Purpose of Human Life 

Everything that lives aims at its own specific perfection. The 
blade of grass, the flowering tree, the flying bird, the running 
deer, each one strives to reach the perfection of its nature. 
While the sub-human species work according to a pre¬ 
determined pattern, man, on account of the possession of 

^ lamblichus writes: ‘The soul has a twofold life, a lower and a higher. In 
sleep that soul is freed from the constraint of the body and enters, as one 
emancipated, on its divine life of intelligence. Then, as the noble faculty which 
beholds objects as they are—the objects in the world of intelligence—stirs 
within, and awakens in its power, who can be surprised that the niiiul, which 
contains in itself the principles of all that happens, should, in tliis its state of 
liberation, discern the future in those antecedent principles which will make 
that future what it is to be. The nobler part of the soul is thus limited by 
abstraction to higher natures, and becomes a participant in the wisdom and 
foreknowledge of the gods.' 

* Jean Daniclou: Origen (1955), p. 295. Cp. Clau deli eld: 

In each human lieart is a Christ concealed. 

To be helped or hindered, to be hurt or healed. 

If from any human soul you lift the veil, 

You will find a Christ there without fail. 
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creative will, has to achieve his fulfilment by his effort and will. 
Descartes reduced the human self to the status of an object for 
purposes of scientific understanding. The self was, for him, a 
counterpart of the body. Spinoza felt that if bodily states were 
strictly determined, mental states were also subject to a strict 
determinism. Mind and body became objects of scientific 
treatment only on the condition of a universal determinism. 
Freud and Marx adopt a similar objective view of the human 
self, that it is determined ultimately by unconscious impulses 
or relations of economic production. 

Man is not completely a victim of circumstances. He can say 
'no’ to life whereas the animal always says 'yes’ even when he is 
in the throes of terror and revulsion. Man can deliberately reject 
satisfaction at one level for the sake of satisfaction at another, 
higher level. He can impose discipline on his nature and check 
the drive of desire. He can create a new nature in which the 
different elements of his being are harmonised. 

Each individual is not one but many, an assemblage of 
different factors.^ He must reach unity through inner develop¬ 
ment. External events impinge on us, emotions are suddenly 
aroused and become dominant and soon they give way to others 
which in turn try to govern us. There is a strain in human life 
which impels us to introduce peace and order into the swarm of 
impulses, emotions and notions, incongruous and often con¬ 
tradictory. This is a life-time job, perhaps a job for many lives. 
There is in man the ache for unity, the anguish for beatitude. 

Man’s (juest for perfection consists in organising the things of 
body, mind and soul into a whole. The activities of the human 
spirit are interrelated, the artistic and the ethical, the religious 

^ Catullus says : 

I hate and I love. You ask how can that be? 

I know not but I feel the agony. 

Plutarch says; ‘Each one of us is made up of ten thousand different and 
successive states, a scrap heap of units, a mob of individuals.' Concerning the 
Delphi, edited by A. O, Prickard (1918). 

Oh, wearisome condition of humanity! 

Born under one law, to another bound; 

Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity; 

Created sick, commanded to be sound; 

What mcaneth Nature by these diverse laws? 

I’assion and Reason, self-division’s cause. 


Pulke Greville. 
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and the rational. Man is a miniature of the universe in which he 
lives. Man, as he is, is a transitional being, an unfinished experi¬ 
ment. When he is awakened, he is at peace with himself, he 
thinks and acts in a new way. For this awakening, man has to 
take another step in his evolution. The Kingdom of Heaven is 
the highest state attainable by man. So long as our nature is not 
integrated, our actions are confused and contradictory. In an 
integrated man, thought, speech and action are of one piece.^ 
The M.B. says that there is no tliief so dangerous^ as the 
hypocrite who says one thing and does another, for his is the 
sin of the deepest dye. WTien Jesus attacks the Pharisee, he is 
attacking the man of pretences who kec^ps nj) appearances, who 
I)retends to be good when he is not. The Lord is merciful to the 
sins of the flesh but wrathful against those of the spirit. We 
must recognise that evil is in us though such a recognition may 
wound and shame our pride and presumption. There is only 
one thing of which we have to be ashamed, i.e. unwillingness 
to recognise the truth. The lie is the great evil of which the 
Pharisees are guilty. 

Different Ways to Fulfilment 

There is an old saying that there are as many ways to God as 
there are souls on earth. Each person is unique and his way to 
fulfilment is also unique. It is also true that there is so much 
in common among human beings that we can distinguish 
certain broad ways to man's realisation, the karma-mdrga, the 
way of work, bhakti-mdrga, the way of devotion, the dhydna- 
mdrga, the way of meditation. All these lead to jhdna, wisdom 
or enlightenment. All yoga is one and includes the different 
aspects of work, devotion and knowledge. 

^ manasy ckam vacasy ckam karmany ekam mahatmandm 
manasy anyad vacasy anyad karmatty anyad durdtmandm. 

2 yo anyathd santam dtmdnam anyathd pratipadyate 
kim tena na krtam pdpam caurendtmdpahdrind. 

Cp. Plato’s description of the just man in his Republic IV. 

There is a revealing story in Sa-di: 

'A righteous man saw in a dream a King in Paradise and a devotee in Hell 
He enquired: “What is the reason for the exaltation of the former and the 
degradation of the latter? For I used to think it would be the other way round." 

A voice came saying: “The King is in Paradise because of his kindness to the 
poor; and the devotee is in Hell because of his attachment to kings".’ Gulistan 

n. 15. 
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Dharma in a'wide sense is used to connote all the means for 
the achievement of the different ends of life. Samantabhadra 
says that dharma is that which leads people out of the woes of 
the world and fixes them in the highest bliss. ^ 


The Primacy of Ethics 

Man is the bridge between nature and spirit. His destiny 
drives him on to the spirit. Through agonies and ecstasies he 
has to reach his fulfilment. The programme of duties laid down 
in dharma sdstras is intended to help man to reach his goal. The 
spiritual goal and the ethical means are bound up with each 
other and not externally related. The moral law within us is 
evidence of our citizenship in the world of spirit. Moral discipline 
makes for spiritual insight. Their relationship is not adventitious. 
To reach the goal is to perfect the means to it.^ We cannot 
bypass the ethical. Almost all the religious classics of India 
insist on ethical conduct as an indispensable means for spiritual 
life. Ethics is the basis of spiritual life and its substance. Anoka's 
dharma, for example, emphasises stla or conduct, not creed or 
doctrine, worship or ceremony. In his Rock Edict 7, ASoka says 
that 'all sects wish [to acquire] self-control and purity of mind'.® 
He calls those without these qualities mean indeed, medh. 

Rock Edict ii says there is no such gift as dharma-ddna, 
Dharma is defined as proper behaviour towards slaves and 
servants, respect for father and mother, gifts to friends and 
relatives, to Brdhmanas and ascetics, non-killing of creatures. 

$. says that one should undertake enquiry into Brahman only 

^ samsdra-dtihkhaiah sattvdn yo dharati uUame sukhe. 

Cf. Nydya Sfdra I. i. 2. 'Of misery, birth, activity, defect and illusory 
knowledge, by the destruction of each subsequent one there is the destruction 
of each earlier one and consequently final release.’ 

duhkha~janma~pravrtti-dosa-mithyd-jndndndnt uttarottardpdye iad-anantard^ 
pdydd apavargah. 

In Gheranda Samhita it is said: 

ndsti ntdyd samam pdsam ndsti yogdt param halam 
ndsli jiidndt paro bandhur ndham —karat paro riptih. 

There is no bond equal to that of nidyd, there is no strength higher than that 
of yoga, there is no friend higher than knowledge, no enemy greater than 
sel f-conceit. 

^ C'p. S.B.G. II. 55. sarvatraiva hi adhydtma-sdstre . . , ydni yatna-sddhyam 
sddhandni laksavdni ca bhavanti tdni. See also ^.B.CT XIV. 25. 

^ In Sanskrit it reads sarve te samyamam ca bhdva-hiddhim ca icchanti. 
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after he acquires self-control, detachment, etc., what he calls 
viveka, vairdgya, sat-sampatti and mumuksutva.^ Moral life is an 
essential condition for the pursuit of wisdom. Ethical conduct is 
different from ceremonial piety. The latter is of no use to those 
who are morally impure.^ Si)eaking the truth is much better 
than performing many sacrifices.^ There is a popular verse which 
says that people want the fruits of dharma and not dharma 
itself.^ There is a general insistence on truth in inward nature 
and not merely conformity in outward conduct. 


Freedom of Will 

The integration of the individual has to be achieved by a 
conscious effort. If God had desired to create a world of 
automata there would have been no evil, no failure, God could 
have eliminated evil if he had so wished by denying us freedom 
of choice. Evil is there because we sometimes abuse free will. 
If the world is a machine, then the liuman individual has no 
meaning. Man in so far as he is made in the image of God is a 
creator. He is not free until he is capable of creative activity. 
While animals are creatures men are creature-creators. There is 
no animal delinciuency. Evil is not passivity but activity. 
Without creative freedom man cannot produce either a paradise 
or a desolation on earth. God permits evil because he does not 
interfere with human choice. 

Man is subjected to different sets of laws. He cannot disobey 
the law of gravitation. If he is unsupported in mid-air he must 
fall to the ground like a stone. As a living organism he is subject 
to various biological laws which he cannot violate. These laws 

^ tasmdt yathokta-sddhana-sampatv-ananiaram hrahma~jijndsd kartavyd, 

S.B, I. 1.8. 

* dcara-hlnam na punanti veddh. Vasistha Dharma-sutra VI. 3. 
a^vamedha-sahasrdt tu satyam ekam visisyate. M.B. 

^ pu^iyasya phalam icchanti punyam necchanti mdnavdj}. 

Cp. yo lubdhah piiunah kruro ddmhhiko visaydtmikah 
sarva-tlrthesvapi sndtah pdpo malina eva sal}. 

He who is covetous, hypercritical, cruel, ostentatious and attached to the 
senses though he bathed in all places of pilgrimage, is still sinful and impure. 
nigrhitendriya-grdmo yatraiva ca vasen narah 
iaira tasya kurn-ksetram iiaimisaw puskardni ca. 

One who controls his senses wherever he stays, that place is for him, 
Kuruk^etra, Naimisarapya or Pu^kara. 
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he shares with the animals but there is a law which he does not 
share with animals, a law which he can disobey if he so chooses. 
It is the law of dharma or right and wrong. Religion is essentially 
a passion for righteousness. 

The Complaint of World-negation 

It is said that for the Hindu all true existence is non-material, 
unchangeable and eternal and therefore the material, change¬ 
able, temporal existence is false. So it is said that the good of 
man consists not in transforming the world which is a vale of 
woe but in transcending it. It is not his aim to change the world 
but turn away from it. If the Hindu adopts an exalted morality, 
it is not founded on Hindu metaphysics but is inconsistent 
with it.^ 

The world is not a deceptive fa(;ade of something underlying 
it. It is real though imperfect. Since the Supreme is the basis of 
the world the world cannot be unreal.^ Mdyd has a standing in 
the world of reality. 5. says that after filling our sight with 
wisdom let us sec the world as Brahman, Such a vision is 
fruitful, not the vision which looks solely at the tip of the nose.® 

The world of multiplicity is acknowledged even by those who 
attempt to explain it away. Heidegger, for example, emphasises 
the finiteness and contingency of man’s condition. Human life 
is a brief span of existence between original nothingness and 
death. It is constantly passing away and tends to return to 
non-being. The threat of nothingness is the source of that 
fundamental anguish which the existentialists emphasise. Some 
existentialists like Jaspers and Marcel, following the lead of 
Kierkegaard, find the counterpoise to the world of nothingness 
in the reality of God. In Hindu thought, mdyd is not so much 

^ Albert Schweitzer says: 'World- and life-negation if consistently thought 
out and developed does not produce ethics but reduces ethics to impotence.' 
The Philosophy of Civilisation, E.T. (1950), p. 288. 

Cp. John McKenzie: 'The duties of social life cannot be deduced from the 
ultimate goal of attainment as the orthodox understand it. nor can they be 
shown to stand in any vital relation to it.’ Hindu Ethics (1922), pp. 206-7. 

* Cp. M.B. 

brahma satyam, jagat satyam, satyam caiva prajd-patih. 
satydd bhutdni jdtdni satyam bhuta-mayam jagat. 

3 drsfim jfidna-maylm krtvd pasyed brahma-mayam jagat. 
sd drstih paramoddrd na ndsdgrdvalokinl. 
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a veil as the dress of God. The destiny of the world is to be 
transformed into the perfect state of the Kingdom of God. The 
concept of hrahma-loka, the Kingdom of God, is known to the 
Vedic seers, the Hebrew prophets and Zarathustra. If we are to 
share the new existence, we must achieve perfection. We must 
renounce self-interest and dedicate ourselves to the doing of 
good. We must work for better conditions for the material and 
spiritual development of human beings, for civilisation is 
material and spiritual progress for both the individual and 
society. The aim is loka-sarngraha, in the words of the B.G. 

Man is a social animal. He loves those with w’^hom he lives in 
close association. Latterly the small social groups have been 
broken up by the forces of industrialism but new opportunities 
for larger groups are now available. The whole of society 
requires to be reconstructed on the principle of social solidarity. 
Society is approaching what seems to be the final stage of 
economic evolution. We have passed beyond the hunting and 
the fishing stages, the pastoral, the agricultural and the 
industrial stages with their different phases. 

Unfortunately, the contemporary world situation where two 
rival power systems are facing each other is leading to the 
emergence of a narrowly secular, materialistic, extraverted 
mass-state. Sensitive people deplore the disintegration, the 
superficial materialism, the lack of creative vision and the 
uncontrolled technocracy which are the alarming symptoms of a 
disease eating at the heart of our modern way of life. Our best 
attempts are incapable of remedying the disease of which we 
are all obscurely aware. The crisis which faces us is a spiritual 
one and what we need is a recovery of spiritual awareness, a new 
and transforming contact with the inner sources of spiritual 
inspiration which once animated the soul of our civilisation and 
produced and maintained its indefeasible unity of consciousness, 
in other words a healing of the divorce between the outward 
resources of power which are assuming frightening proportions 
and the inward resources of the spirit which are decaying or 
dead. Materialism is the height of unintelligence. The B.G., 
when it calls upon us to work for a world community, calls us 
back to the Indwelling Spirit which is in us as in others. Such a 
faith will help us to bring love where there is hatred, hope where 
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there is despair, light where there is darkness, joy where there is 
sorrow. We must give if we wish to receive. We shall be able to 
serve if we are ourselves saved, integrated. 

The world is the jdace where the human individual has to 
attain his integration, his fulfilment. We are called upon to 
participate in the life of the world. It is through time that time 
is conquered. 

The transitoriness of earthly possessions is used to emphasise 
the imperative necessity of the practice of dharma. There is a 
well-known verse which reads: 'Our bodies are not permanent, 
our prosperity is fleeting; death is always near to us. Therefore 
one should take to dharma'^ The goal is a reorientation of 
human personality, where the self assumes control over 
cravings and desires. These latter are not to be destroyed but 
transformed. The kind of life one leads has an importance both 
for oneself and the world. This world is our home and our lives 
are dedicated to action. We are not strangers in the world 
required to develop indifference to it. Each individual appears 
to be isolated but we soon realise that there is a living substance 
from which all emerge. 

We are called upon to act in a disinterested way, free from 
egotism. We should not become victims of material interests and 
vulgar appetites. We should not be preoccupied with our own 
salvation. The soul is bound so long as it has a sense of mineness; 
with the absence of the sense of mineness it is liberated.^ If God is 
to live in us pride must die in us. For the cultivation of detach¬ 
ment, it is not essential to become a samnydsin. It is possible 
to cultivate vairdgya or detachment even as householders.® 

1 anityani sarh'Cmi, vibhavo naiva .kakvata)}. 
nityam samvihito mrtyuh, kartavyo dharma-samgrahaik. 

Cp. Hitopadesa : grhUa iva kesesu mrtyxmd dhavmam dcavet, 

^ Paingala U. IV. 20. 

Two words make for bondage and release: freedom from mineness and 
mineness. 

The sense of mineness binds the creature, freedom from mineness produces 
release. 

dvc pade handha-moksdhhydm nirmameti mameti ca. 
mameti hadhyate jantu^ nirmameti vimucyate. 

•* vane'pi dosdh prabhavanti rdgindm grhe^u pancendriya-nigrahas tapa^, 
akutsiie karmani yah pravartate, nivrtta-rdgasya grham tapovanam. 

Cp., however, what Krsna says to Uddhava in the nth skandha of the 
Bhdgavata: ‘A spiritual aspirant should not only give up the company of 
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There is a popular impression that Hindu ethics requires us to 
treat the body with contempt. It is well known that the body is 
regarded as the instrument for righteous living, dharma- 
scidhanam. We are not called uj^on to fear bodily desires or hate 
the body. If we ado])t fasting and other idiysical discipline, it 
does not mean that the fasts and the physical exercises are ends 
in themselves. The practitioners of Hatha yoga are not the 
exponents of the best type of sanctity. The body must be 
disciplined in order that it may serve the ends of righteousness. 
We must be ready to cast oh unnecessary burdens and travel 
light. Bodily discipline helps us to see the face of God and hear 
his voice. It helps us to see the needs of pcoj)le, and undertake 
fresh acts of service, visit the sick, care for the i)oor and put an 
end to injustice wherever we see it. 

Ethical Rules 

The different virtues of fortitude, justice, love, compassion, 
self-control are not separate qualities but are the different 
facets of the personality. Inward awareness, saiya, and life of 
compassion, ahimsd, are the two principal sides of a spiritual life. 
We must be truthful in our words and deeds. To know the truth 
we are taken out of the world but only temporarily. We are 
again brought back to it. The Divine is expressed in nature as an 
impersonal, non-ethical creative power and as ethical conscious¬ 
ness in human life. 

When we realise that the Divine is expressed in us as in others 
wc feel the obligation to help others. Thereby the individual 
spirit becomes enriched. Ahimsd is reverence for all life, active 
devotion to and a sense of union with all that exists. There is no 
infinite being excej)! being in its infinite manifestations. If we 
believe in God, we will adopt the principle of ahimsd. The 
Quran says: The servants of the merciful are those who meekly 
walk upon this earth and if the fools speak to them, they say 
''peace*\'^ Again Tf you forgive and practise forbearance and 
pardon, verily Allah is also forgiving and merciful.The 

women but even the company of householders and sit in solitude, free from 
danger and meditate on me.' 

strh^dm iatsangindm saiigaiii tyaktvd durata atmavun 
k§emam vivikta dsinas ciniayen mam aiandritah. 

» XXV. 64. 


LX1\ . 14. 
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courage with forbearance and wealth with renunciation, these 
four are difficult to attain, but they make for man s progress.^ 


Social Institutions 

Whereas the utterances of the founders of religions have a 
claim on our allegicnce this is not true of the institutions built 
round them. These must be flexible enough to be altered to suit 
progress in human thought. It is said that many pernicious 
customs pass for religious duties under the influence of ignorant 
persons of bad character.^ They are generally adopted out of 
greed,3 more often out of iiKTtia. 

The main obstacle to social progress in India is conformity. 
We wish to belong and not be isolated or loneh^ Unless we 
belong to a social whole we feel that we are powerless, insigni¬ 
ficant. So we adhere to absurd and degrading customs, because 
they relate ns to others. Whereas the princii)al demands of 
truth and love, satya and ahimsd, are absolute, their application 
depends on the concrete situation. Changes of place, time and 
circumstance cause changes in dharma also. There is one law for 
men in time of peace and another in time of distress. There is no 
single law for all time. So dharma is known to depend on 
circumstances. No law has been found which is of help to all. 
Therefore it is changed for one that seems better and it is again 
found harmful demanding change. Therefore we see non-unity 
among customs at all times.^ 

^ danam priya-vak-sahitam, jhdnam agarvani, k^amdnvitam iauryam, 
vitiam tydga -sametam, durlabham etac catur-bhadram. 

There is a Christian hymn written by Henry Wotton which ends with the 
lines: 

This man is freed from servile bonds 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

* murkha-duhUla-purusa-pravartitah, Medhatithi on Manu. 

® lohhdn mantra-tantrddisii pravartalc. Ibid. 

^ desa-kdla-nimiitdndni bhedair dharmo vibhidyatc 
any ah dharmah samasthasya visamasthasya ca aparah 
na hy eva aikdntiko dharmah, dharmo hi dvasthikah smrtah 
na hi sarva-kitah kascid dear ah sampravartate 
tasmdd anyah prabhavati, sah aparaw bddhatc punah 
dcdrdi^dm anaikdgryam iasmdt sarvatra laksaye. 

M.n. ^dntipayva. 


F 
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The Cusie Syslem 

The vocation of a person is that which manifests his inner 
nature. It must accord with his temj)erament.^ In its origin 
the caste system re])resented the division of men into classes 
according to tlieir capacity and function, gnua and karmar 
Later it became mixed up with heredity. The M.B. says: 
'Austerity, learning, birth, these make the Brahmana] he who 
Incks austerity and learning is a Brahmana by birth alonc^.’^ Some 
of the great leaders of Indian civilisation were of mixed origin. 
Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa was tlui son of a Brahmana father 
and a non-Aryan mother. Krsna Vasudeva V'arsneya was the 
son of a ksairiya j)rince. Vasudeva, and a non-Aryan princess. 
DevakI, the sister of Kaiiisa. The system of caste wliatever its 
historical significance has no contemporary value. Today it 
injures the spirit of humanity and violates human dignity. To 
offer a cup of water is a sign of friendship, not of defilement. 
“1 consider to be a Brahmana that Sudra who is ever endowed 
with self-restraint, truthfulness and righteousness. A man 
becomes a Brahmana by his conduct.”*^ If these characteristics 
be found in a Sudra and if they be not found in a Brahmana, 
then such a Sudra is not a Sudra and such a Brahmana is 
not a Brahmana 

There is a stor}' that when b., in spite of his non-dualism, asked 
an outcaste to clear the way for him, the outcaste who was God 

^ varanJydh svahhdva-pina~karnidnusdtcya 
vai'ilian yogvdh i'u; ndh Xinihla, 

- ckavaniani idam piirvam visvam cisid yadhisfhira 
kanna-kriyd-hhedena cdiitr-varnyaih pratisthitam. 

According to the Hebrew Scri})tures, Adam, the parent of all mankind, has 
nothing to do with ruce, nationality (;r religion. He is jiiid. a human being. 

® tapah initani ca yoni^ ccly clad brahnuna-hrirakam 
tapah sruiihhycini yo hino jdti~brdhwana eva sah. 

Cp. Mann : One is born as a ^Ctdva, but through the (performance of) rites he 
becomes a twice-lioni. By the study of the Vedas he becomes a vipra b>it by the 
knowledge of lUahauin he becomes a Brdhjuaya. 

jann and jdyatc huluth samskdrut didja ncyalc 
vrddhfiydsdt hhavet vipro brahma jdnclti brdhmayah. 

' ya.'i tn siidro dame satyc dharme ca satuloUhitah 
taiit bi'dhmanani ahu 7 a niaiiye vrttoiu hi bhaved dvijah. 

M.B. Aranya pama jiob. 12. 
hldre caitad hhavel lak§yaih dvije caiian na vidyatc 
ua vai sudvo bhavec chudro brdhmayo na ca brdhmanah. 

M.B, ^dnti paw a 1S2. 8. 
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himself asked: 'Do you wish my body to leave your body or my 
spirit to leave your spirit?'^ If democracy is to be seriously 
implemented, then caste and iintouchabilit}^ should go. 

Women and Family Life 

We are not called upon to sup)press human desires, reject 
human ]:)lcasurcs, renounce the world and all its ways and thus 
freeze the human spirit. The state of the householder is an 
exalted one. From early times, marriage has been treated as a 
sacrament and its puri)ose has been the production of offspring, 
esj)ecially a son. In the A itareya Brdhmana, we read: 'Of what 
good is dirt, the decr-skin, the unshaven hair, austerities, of 
what [good are they]? O Brdhmana, desire a son. He verily is 
the blameless source of enjoyment.'^ Manu says: ‘One should 
direct one’s mind to renunciation after discharging the three 
debts. He who, without discharging [them], practises 
renunciation goes below,’^ 

In some periods of our history, \vomen were not treated with 
fairness and dignity. The dominant ideal, however, has been 
one of perfect equality. When Janaka gives Sita to Rama, he 
asks him to treat her as his companion in all duties.^ 

It would be wrong to hold that Madhva denied nioksa or final 
release to women, Sudras and fallen Brahmanas and non- 
Hindus. He denied to them one particular method of attaining 

* (iJuia-ttHiydd coma-mayam aihavd caitemyam eva caiianvat 
d fivl-kartuvi vdfichasi kiih hruhi f^an lhi gaccheti. 

* kiiii tu w.alaui, kim ajinam, kimu suiasrHui, kini tapah, puiraw biilkfnapa 
icchadhvam. sn vai loka’i/adavadah. 

Professor Bernieclale Kcitli gives the following E.T. 

What is the use of dirt, what of the goat-skin. 

What of long hair, what of fervour? 

Seek a son, O Brahmin 
This is the world's advice. 

XXXII. 1, 70. Harvard Oriental Series. Xol. 25, ]v 300. 
Thomas .\quinas in a passage in his Summa Contra Gentiles (HI. 
writes: 'Certain men of distorted mind have spoken against the good of sexual 
moderation. . . . For the union of man and woman is ordained for tlie good of 
the species. But this is more divine than the good of the individual. . . . To this 
may be added the Lord's commandment to our first parents; “Be fruitful and 
multiply and fill the earth".’ 

3 VI. 5. 

** iyani slid mama sutd saha-dharma-carl tava 
pratlccha caindni bhadram te pdniw grhisva pdnindni. 
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release.^ Other ways were prescribed for them which will lead 
to the same goal of final release. This exclusion, whatever 
justilication it ma\' have had at the time the commentaries were 
written, has no excuse today. 

In the we find reference to women seers who are 

hrahma-vddinis. They, of course, had a right to brahma- 
knowledge, brahma-vidyddhikdra, 

Brahma-carya, or chastity of body and mind, is insisted on. 
It is said in the Brahma Purdna that a woman who is addressed 
as mother in speech should be truly looked upon as mother. 
Dharma is a witness to this as also the wise.- 

-sometimes renunciation of the world is exalted.* 
What is m(‘ant is the spirit of renunciation. 

Samnydsa is sometimes prescribed as a preparation for 
service. There are some who take to samnydsa when they feel 
lonely, inadeejuate and incomplete and in their shock of 
loneliness and isolation wi.sh to turn back on the world. That, 
however, is not the proper spirit. We cannot grow as individuals 
apart from one another. 

The order of the samnydsins presents itself to the modern 
world as a scandal. There was a time when it was taken for 
granted. Peo})le's liv^es were directed beyond the quest of 
wealth and pleasure, artha and kdma, and devoted to an invisible 
God. The true samnydsins realise human unity and brotherhood 
in their souls. Even a parivrdjaka who abandons the world 
absolutely has to sustain his life and do the duties that are 

^ vaidika-hrahma-vidyudhikdra. 

Cp. kirdta-hitndndhra-piiUnda pitkkasd abhira kankd yavandh sakddayah 
ye’nye ca pdpd yad-iipdsraydh kudyanti tasmai prabhavisnave namah. 

Bhdgavata II. 4. 18. 

Again; strl-sudra-brahma-handhundm trayJ na iruti-gocard 
itibhdratam dkhydnam krpayd miinind krlam. 

Ibid. I. 4. 24. 

Baladeva, commenting on Jiva-Gosvamin’s sat-sandarbha^ refers to Madhva's 
doctrine and says that according to it only Brdhmanas were eligible for mok^a, 
bhaktdndm viprdndm eva mohsah, laksmyd jivadwtiivam ity evam mata-visesal}. 
This does not seem to be correct. Madhva confined the pursuit of Vedic 
knowledge to the three upper classes. 

* mdtar-iiy eva sabdena yam ca sambhdsate naraJk 
sd mdtru-tiilyd satyena dharma-sdks’l satdm api. X. 50. 

* Brhad-dharma-purdna says: 

muhurtam api samnyasya lahhate paramdm gatim 
na samnydsdt paro dharmo vartate muktukdra viam. 
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allotted to him.^ The samnydsins work in the world so long as 
their fellow-men are insensitive and irresponsible and so are 
unfree. In a sense until all men become free no one is absolutely 
free. 

Beyond Ethics 

When one attains the spiritual level, he rises above the 
ethical, not that he repudiates it but he transcends it. 5 . says 
‘this is indeed an ornament to us that, when there is the 
realisation of Brahman, there is the destruction of all obligations 
and the accomplishment of everything that is to be accom¬ 
plished 

When we undergo the ethical discipline, there is a change in 
the inward man which makes us practise good in an effortless, 
spontaneous way. Freedom from obligation is only for those 
who have cast off their self-sense. T do nothing of myself. The 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.Tf ye be led 
of the Spirit, ye are not under the law.’^ Whoever is born of 
God cannot sin.*'^ When Jesus tells us that our righteousness 
should be different from that of the Scribes and the Pharisees, 
he points out that our conduct should be not one of mere 
conformity to duty with an effort.® We must cease to be men of 
external piety and become men of inner understanding. Then 
we break the inertia of habit. We become different and act 
hot from exj)ectation of reward or fear of consequences but 
liecausc the act is good in itself. Jesus says of John the Baptist 
that he is the highest man born of woman but the least in the 
Kingdom of Hea\*en is greater than he." John stands for 
salvation through moral life. He tells us what to do but we 

^ Ci. Bhaskara: parivrdjakasydpi saiicawdna-siuma-hhiksdianddi karma 
kdyikam vdeikam mdnasam tacca aparihdryam (Ihriyaindna-sariyasya, 111. 4. 20. 

“ alankdro hy ay am asmdkam, yad hrahmdtmdvagatau satydiii sarva-kartavyatd- 
hdnih krta-krtyatd ceti, S.B. 1 . 1.4. See S.B.G. XV. 20. 

* John viii. 28; xiv. 10. 

St Fran(;ois De Sales says: ‘Tell me, 1 pray you, I'lieotimus, if a drop of 
water, thrown into an ocean of some priceless essence, were alive and could 
speak and declare its condition, would it not cry out with great joy: “O mortals 
I live indeed but I live not myself, but this ocean lives in me and my life is 
hidden in this abyss' 

* Galatians v. 18. ^ 1 John iii. g. ® Maithciv v. 20. 

^ Matthew iW. 2; Luke iii. 10-14. 
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cannot gain release unless we change our nature, become 
different, are inwardly transformed. John asks us to become 
better men and Jesus asks us to become new men. There is a 
stage in wliich we accept the world, another in which we reject 
it, a third in which we accept it, gratefully acknowledging its 
place in the divine scheme. 

Those who have full mastery over their natures sometimes do 
things which may appear wrong to the conventional people. 
John the Baptist was uneasy when he heard that Jesus and his 
disciples ate and drank and did not fast. They plucked the ears 
of corn on the Sabbath day. The Bhdgavata says: 'Isvaras or 
masters are sometimes seen to transgress rules of conduct with 
courage. These are not faults among those with tejas or radiance, 
even as the all-devouring fire is not affected [by the impurities 
it consumes].^ He who is lacking in such control [amsvardh] 
should not even think of imitating such conduct for it can only 
bring destruction to him even like swallowing poison in 
imitation of Siva.' Fire may consume a forest or Siva drink 
poison without any harmful consequences. But ordinary men 
cannot transgress rules until they have shaken off all selfishness 
and established control over their nature. 

It is easier to fight non-human nature, forests and woods and 
wild beasts. It is more difficult to fight the passions, the sub- 
rational elements in human nature. This is a more arduous 
struggle. We cannot extinguish selfish desire by the mere force 
of intellect. W'e have to develop the power of will.^ The different 
elements in human nature are divided in a disintegrated man 
but in an integrated life they are held in harmony. An integrated 
personality is incapable of doing anything wrong. The ethical 
man, the economic man and the artistic man are all abstractions 
obtained by our intellect from the concrete unity of our being. 
These values are complementary. A great artist may be a great 
moral force. An ideal personality would be all these, a man of 
wisdom and holiness, sanity and sanctity. 

’ icjlyasdni na dosdya vahneh sarvu-hhujo yathd, lihdgavata X. 33. 30. 

^ A gusty a Suiiihitd says: 

lapo daddti saiibhagyaui tapo vidyrmi pruyacchati 
tapasil durlahhftm kihcin ndsti bhdmini dchinum. 

Tapas gives us welfare, it helps us to attain knowledge. 

There is nothing, O I^arvati, that tapas cannot give men. 
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B. THE WAY OF BHAKTI OR DEVOTION^ 

Need for Religious Devotion 

It is often said that man is incurably religious. He must have 
some object or person or cause on which to fix his devotion. The 
instinct, if we may call it by that name, may become perverted 
and abused but the need is there. It must be turned to an ideal 
which is genuine, grounded in truth, an ideal that touches the 
deepest springs of man’s inner life. What a man believes lias a 
determining influence on his character. 

There are some thinkers both in the East and the West who 
feel that man’s capacity for integration, for the growth of the 
individual into a person would be unintelligible unless we have a 
Divine Personality. McTaggart’s notion of a community of 
personalities living in a kind of spiritual void is not tenable, for 
the direct apprehension of value which transforms the individual 
into a person implies an ideal personality who embodies the 
value apprehended. 

It is possible for atheists and agnostics to lead virtuous lives. 
They may be unaware or unmindful of the divine source of all. 
Existentialists of the school of Sartre struggle to seek some 
meaning for human life in a godless universe. If we grant that 
the world has meaning, it means that it has a purpose. The 
reality of God does not, however, depend on our views. Our 
irreligion does not entail the susi)cnsion of divine acting.^ 

Bhakti 

Bhakti is conscious recognition of and wliolehearted resj)onse 
to the source of all goodne.ss, the Divine. It is said ‘in this world, 
not vows, not jnlgrimages, not yoga practices, not study of 
Scriptures, not sacrificial rites, not philo.sophical discourses; 
only devotion can give us freedom'.^ 

^ Sec 15 .G., pp. 58-66. 

^ Cp. St. Augustine: ‘Thou hast always been with nu? but I have not always 
been with myself.’ 

•’ aUiiU kalau vvataih tlrthaih yoj^aili idstraih alam nnikhaih 
alaut jndna-kaihdldpaih hhaktir ckaiva mukiidd. 

Bhd^avala - .1 / dh di,vya . 

[('oniinut’i! on 
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The Bhdgavata Purdna is treated as the standard work on 
bhakti, Tt is the quintessence of the Vedanta philosophy. He 
who has tasted its nectar-like juice will not be attracted by 
anything else.’^ As we have seen, while God is transcendently 
infinite he is also greatly loving. He takes up human creatures 
into his range of action if they respond to his call. 'Behold, I 
stand at the gate and knock. If any man shall hear my voice and 
open to me the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him and he with me.’ God is the reward of those who wait on 
him. He helps his devotees to act in this world as partners in his 
divine work. Our one prayer is that God should increase in us 
true religion. 

Sdndilya Sutra says hhakti is the highest attachment to God, 
pardnurakti. In the Vipin Purdna Prahlada expresses the wish 
that he may have that attachment to God that is experienced 
with regard to sense-objects.*^ One must find one’s supreme 
pleasure in God. Love of man and woman is used to illustrate 
love of man for God. 'As maid delights in youth and youth in 
maid, so may my mind rejoice in Thee.’^ ‘When the lovers are 
together, they are afraid of being separated; when thc‘y are not 
together, they have a painful desire for union. 

Continued from pav.e : 67 ] 

Cp. Manu; tapah pilrvaih krta-ynge tretdyaiii yajnam eva ca 
dvdpare ddnam ity dhuh kalaii hhaktir garfyasf. 

Sec Purdna VI. 2. 17. 

A woll-known Sanskrit verse reads: 

niUiah sndna-parah phauJ pavana~bhuk 
mesafi fit parndsaiuih 
ntrasJ khalu pdvakafi prati-dinam 
.Site /life miisikah 

hhasnwddhrdatatparopi ca kharah 
dhydnena yukfo bakah 
ity evam nahi ydnti moksa-padaulni 
sri-krpia-hhaktivh vind, 

^ sarva-veddnia-sdram hi sri-bhdgavatam isyate 
tad-rasdnirta~trptasya ndnyatra sydd ratih kvacit. XII. 13. 15. 
yd prltir avivekdndm visayesv anapdyinl 
tvam anU‘Smaratak sd me hrdaydn nidpasarpatu. 

1 . 20. 19: see also B.G. X. 9. 
yuvatlndni yaihd yuni yundni ca yuvaian yathd 
manah abhiramate tadvaf manah me ramatdm tvayi. 

* Cp, Bhakti-mdrtanda by Ciopesvara: 

adrste darsanotkanlhd drste viUesa-hhlrutd 
nddr^fena na drsfena bhavatd labhyate sukham. 
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The clean of heart shall see God. If we sin against the light we 
will be left in darkness. Devotion implies obedience to the will 
of the Supreme in all our activities. It brings deliverance from 
anxiety about the necessities of life. There is a popular verse 
which says: Tn vain does the devotee worry about food and 
other necessities of life. Can God who sustains the whole 
creation ever forget his own devotees?’^ A devotee is not elated 
by praise or dej^ressed l)y censure. In the name of (jod he does 
service to the world.- 


Bhakti and Knowledge 

Bhakti opens the way to illumination. K. regards bhakti as a 
kind of knowledge. Ndrada Bhakti STitra says: ‘When adored 
with love God speedily manifests himself and gives his devotees 
perception.’^ 


Praise of the Devotee 

The devotee is praised as the highest of all. ‘What speciality 
is there in being born a member of the highest class? What does 
it matter even if one possesses learning that includes enquiry 
into all the systems of thought? In all the three worlds who is 
there more blessed than the person whose heart is always 
steeped in devotion to the Supreme Lord?’'* 

The Bhdgavaia Pur ana says: ‘The devotees are my heart and 
I am the heart of the devotees. They know no one else than me; 
I know no one else than them.’^ 

* bhojanarchddanc cinidw vrdhd kurvaitti vaipiavah 
yo'sau vi^vam-hharo devah sa kidi ddsdyiupeksate. 

Cp. sarvadd sarva-kdlcsu ndsti tesdm amavgalam 

yesdfii hrdistho hhagavdn mangaldyatanayn harih, 

* ddsyam aisvarya-vddena jndtUium in karomy aham. M.B. 

* sa klrtyamdnah sighram evdvirbhavati anubhdvayati ca bhaktdn 80. 

* kirn janmand sakaia-varnajanottamena? 
kirn vidyayd sakala-sdstra-vicdravatyd? 
yasydsii cetasi sadd paramesa-hhakti}^ 
ko'nyas tatas tri-bhuvanc puruso'sti dhanyah. 

Brahma-samhitd. 

® sddhavo hrdayam mahyam sddhundm hrdayam tvaham 
mad-anyat tc na jdnanti ndham iebhyo mandgapi. 


IX. 4. 8. 
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Liberty of Worship 

From early days Hindu tradition has held that truth is a path¬ 
less land and cannot be organised. \\'hen organised it cripples the 
individual mind and prevents it from growing. When our minds 
get incarccrat(^d witliin the narrow confines of dogma, the spirit 
of free adveiiture is checked. Devotion to the Su])reme opens 
our lu'arts to the new life. Spiritual life is the end. That is why the 
Hindu permits each individual to worship the aspect of Godhead 
which appeals to him most. The radiance of reality is mirrored 
variously according to the mediums in which it is reflected.^ The 
different aspects we adore are })ointers, not halting places. 

Whatever naini' we ma\' give to the Supreme, it is addressed 
to the Idtirnate Reality. T do not mind who he is, Vismi or 
Siva, Brahma or Indra, the vSun or the Moon, the blessed 
Buddha or any saint. Whoever he be, that one who is free from 
the disease of being ])oisoned by craving and hatred, who is 
endov/ed with all nobl(‘ qualities and is ever ready to act com¬ 
passionately towards all creat\ires, to him I bow down always. 

v^., the great teacher of non-dualism, manifests a s])irit of 
devotion to the different as[)ects of the Godhead. There are 
devotional hymns ascribed to him to Bhavumf to Visnuf to 
Swa,^ Madhusudana Sarasvati, a great teacher of Advaita, 
says: T know not what truth there is beyond Krsna.'^ The 
Maharastrian saint-poet Eknath identifies Vithoba of 
Pandharpur with the Buddha. 

' Lessing in liis letter to Rimariiis says: ‘Each one says what he thinks is the 
truth, but tlie truth is with (hxl alone.' 

* visnur-va, tripuraniako hhavatu vd, brahma, surcndro'thavd 
hhflnMy~vd, sasa-Iah.yino'tha hhaguvd)i huddho’tha siddho'lhavd 
rdga-dvesa-visdrti-ynuha-rahitah satlvdniihampodyato 
yah sarvaih saha samskrlo guna-ganais tasmai namah sarvadd. 

3 gatia tvat)i gatis tvam ivam ekd hhavdnl. 

^ avinayam apanaya visno damaya manah kaynaya viraya-ynrga-irpidyyi. 

sayhsdra-duhkha-gahandj jagadlLa raksa. 

* vanibi-vibliHsita-kaiat naoa-nUaddbhdt 
pltdmhardd aruna-himba-phalddharDbphdt 
pili ncndii-sundaYa-mnkhdd aravinda-uctrdt 
hrsndi param kim api tatlruui aham na jane. 

Cp. also his verse wh«nc he realises the Absolute Brahman in the blue 
rilul^eiico liial sports 01: the banks of tlie 'I'amunri: 

dhvdndrcibihita Uid-galena munasd van ):irgiiHarh niskriyam 
jyuhh kiheana yogino yadi param pasyanli paiyantu te 
asmdkan In tad eva locana-camatkdrdya bhuyde dram 
kdlindi-puliytodare kim api yan yiilam maho dhdvaii. 
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Mystics of otlier religions and some leading thinkers tend to 
adoj)t an attitude of respect for otlier forms of worship than 
their own. The Word came and dwelt among us, not for the iirst 
and last time at Bethlehem but from tlic moment man was born 
into the world in the likeness of the divine image and as such 
distinct from other creatures. As Eternal Wisdom it was and is 
before all creation in its pure creativeness. For many C hristian 
mystics, Christ is not limited to the historic personality of Jesus. 
He is the eternal Logos who comes to birth in men wlienever tliey 
are inwardly united with God. 

Justin Martyr in his Apologia and Dialogue loith Trypho 
presents God as the Primordial Cause of the world, eternal, 
unchangeable and accessible to reason. Before all creation, 
from the indefinalile Father and Lord of the universe a force 
emanated called Logos which means Word and Reason. This 
Logos is the Son generated bcdorc all creation, the divine 
wisdom of Proverbs viii. He spoke through the Prophets and 
manifested his action also outside Israel. 

To justify universal claims for the Logos, Justin argues 
that those outside th(‘ Bildical tradition who have developed 
spiritual life like Hcracleitus, Socrates and his own contem¬ 
porary Musonius all belong to the Christian fold. If they were 
called atheists and ermdemned to death, the Christians also 
suff(‘r(‘(l the same fate. Justin says: 'Everything good and 
beautiful taught b}' thinkers and poets is ours.' For all that is 
Christian is due to the working of the Logos. Justin presents 
Christianity as a philosophical religion which uses Greek ideas, 
especially the Stoic, in a Biblical garb. Both Clement and Origen 
were Christian thinkers who wished to express Christian truth 
through Greek philosophical categories. They believe in the 
Eternal Logos. They speak about the ultimate oneness of God 
and man. The deepest self of all rational beings is divine. 
Every individual attains his fulfilment through unification 
with the Logos. By imitating Christ the Logos, evcrj'One can 
obtain the .same ]iower as the Logos. 

William Law says that the Christ of God is 'the light and life 
and holiness of every creature that is holyk^ He argues: ‘Hence 
it was that so many eminent spirits, partakers of a divine life 


The Spiyit of Love. 
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have appeared in so many parts of the heathen world. ... These 
were the apostles of a Christ within.*^ ‘As many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God.' Man in his deepest 
being is one with God. The goal of life is to enter into the 
realisation of this hidden unity. Boehme asks ‘were we not in 
the beginning made out of God’s substance? Why should we not 
also abide therein?'® William Penn said: ‘It is better to be of no 
Church than to be bitter for any/^ Kabir says that he is ‘a child 
oi Allah and Ram , He did not find it necessary to identify himself 
with any religious faith but was devoted to spiritual realisation. 

Religious intolerance does not make for world unity. Religions 
which aim at the conversion of the whole world to their own 
doctrines aim at the religion of power which amounts to sacred 
egoism, to spiritual pride. Reason should teach us to doubt our 
own infallibility. Unless we do it there is no chance for toleration 
in the w^orld. If we are convinced of the absolute truth of our 
revelation and the falsity of others, how can we tolerate those 
who spread error and lead others astray? It is essential for us to 
note that while we are convinced of the infallibility of the truth 
we adopt, others may be equally convinced of the infallibility 
of their own doctrines. From ancient times, Hinduism adopted a 
view which would not hurt the religious susceptibilities of 
others. It enabled the Hindus to welcome the Jews, the 
Christians, the Parsees and the Muslims.^ 

^ The Spirit of Prayer. * Of the Super-sensttal Life, 

* Even Karl Barth admits that 'our concepts are not adequate to grasp the 
treasure of our experience'. 

Karl Jaspers says: ‘Theology turns the alternative “God or Nothing” into a 
very different one: “Christ or Nothing" with Christ promptly made synonymous 
with the doctrine of some Church, and obedience to God equally obedience to 
that Church and its dogmas.’ Existentialism and Humanism, E.T. (1952), p. 94. 
A. N. Whitehead observes: 'It would be impossil)le to imagine anything more 
unchristian than Christian theology. Christ probably would not have under¬ 
stood it,' quoted by H. E. Fosdick in his The Living of These Days (1956), p. 268. 
M. Loisy thinks that St Paul was chiefly responsible for imposing an alien 
mythology on the life and teaching of Jesus. There is a gap between Jesus of the 
Gospels and the redeemer of St Paul. 

* ‘The result of the honourable place given by the rajas to the Christians, and 
of their assimilation in social custom to their Hindu neighbours, was that they 
were accepted as a caste, and often thought of their community in this way. 
They ranked after the Brdhmanas and as equals of the Ndyars. Many Christians 
would claim that there was Brdhmana convert blood in the community and 
that for this reason they were superior to Ndyars. 

‘It was in consequence of this position that the St Thomas Christians, so far 
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The Hindu believes that, varied as all these religions are, 
behind them all is the same fire. The experience of the fire, 
though it speaks with many tongues, carries the same message. 
They all speak of the one realm of spiritual being. Of course, 
there are characteristic differences among the great religions. 
They do not all teach the same doctrines of God or of man or of 
the world or provide the same kind of ritual, myth or norm of 
behaviour, l^ut these differences are not enough to justify 
discord and strife. There may be mutual education among 
religions if they peacefully coexist and there is no doubt that all 
the religions have he]j)ed to produce saints of an exalted 
character. We should be lacking in charity, even piety, if we 
denied the high character of sanctity in other religions than our 
own.^ Many of the living faiths are passing through self- 
criticism, are getting infected with secularism and humanism 
and the loss of the vision of God. Many of the leaders regard 
themselves as the priests of a new religion. We need not a new 
religion but a creative vitality in the practice of the old, the 
recognition that the Kingdom of Heaven lies within man, in 
his depths, in liis integrity, in his inmost truth. God is the 
potentiality of every man. 

Image Worship 

There is such a thing as prattkopdsand or symbol worship. 
This is an aid to worship.^ The symbolic is not the imaginary. 

as our evidence goes, never attempted to bring their non-Christian neighbours to 
a knowledge of Christ and so into the Christian Church. The I'ortuguese 
Archbishop Mcnezes did his best to create a sense of evangelistic rCvSponsi- 
bility among the Indian Christians by preaching to the Hindus whenever he 
could, and the eighteenth-century ( arnielites had a number of baptisms from 
the heathen every year, so much so that they had to defend their action before 
the Raja of Travancore, but the Indian Church itself was not aroused to share 
this work. 

'A further consequence of acceptance as a caste was that untouchability was 
observed by Christians as by Hindus.’ L. \V. Brown: The Indian Christians of 
St Thomas (1956), p. 173. 

^ 'Tho.se who bow to all the gods, who listen to the doctrine of all the 
religions, who have faith and who arc possessed of tranquil minds, get over all 
difficulties.' 

sarvdn devdn namasyanii sarva-dharmdms ca irnvate 
yc sraddhadhdndli idntdti* ca durgd^y ati-taranti te. 

M.B. ^dnti Parva CX. 18. 

^ Cp. ajhdndfh hhdvandrthdya pratimdh parikalpitdti. 
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Slowly we get beyond the symbol to the object symbolised. 
Until we reach the Highest, we gain rewards great or small, 
according to our aims and objects.^ S. observes that on account 
of our imperfections we connect the Omnipresent Lord with 
limited al)odes.‘^ 'Image worship is the first, doing japa and 
chanting mantras is the middle; meditation or mental worship is 
superior; reflection on one's own true nature is the highest of 
all.'^ Image worship is a means to n^alisation. When we gain our 
ends, the means fall away. Lamps are useful so long as we live in 
darkness, but when the sun arises they cease to be of any help. 
Kabir sings: There is nothing but water at the holy bathing 
places; and I know that they are useless, for I have bathed in 
them. Th(i images are all lifeless, they cannot speak; I know for I 
have cried aloud to them. The Pur ana and the Quriin are mere 
words; lifting up the curtain, I have seen.’^ 

The Avatar as 

The theory of avataras assumes divine concern for human 
endeavour. God is the light in the soul; our part is to 0})en our 
being to the Divine Light which is e\'er shining in us. When the 
Light in us comes to possess our l)eiiig wa speak of the birth of 
God in us. The* Incarnation is not a spt'cial event but a 
continuous jirocess of self-renewal.^ 

‘ iani yatha xathopasatc iatiia pltaUnii bhiu'ati. S-'-c mIso I'-.vt. 1 \'. ii. 

2 S.n. 1 . j. 24 . 

^ prathama pyaiiwa-puja jupah stotrdui madhyaiua 
iittauid piijil so’ham pCiju ttfiafnotla^nd. 

Even in Advaita Veddnia it is ticte])ted as a pre])ai'ation for pure contem¬ 
plation. 

nUauio hruhma-sadbhdi'o dhydnaAdidvas tu madhycDuah 
stiillr japo adhuDiO biidvo hahih-p uja adhamCidhanid. 

Maitdmvrvdna I'anlra XIV. 11.:. 

To renniin nierfj[t‘d in Bvahmun is the Inchest, meditation is tlie middle way; 
prayer to God and repetition of his name are the lowest and extiu nal worship is 
lower than the lowe.st. 

Tantra-sdra says: 

pvathanid pratimd-pftjd japa-stotrddi tnadhyamd 
uttamu nidiiasi-pifjd so'ham piljo’iamo ttamd. 

First comes irnej^e w'f>rship; the middle way is repetition of the luane and 
prayer; good is mental worship; realisation that I am he is the best. 

* Ra bind ran at 1 1 I'agore’s IC.T. 

*■’ William Law says that the desire for God 'will lead thee to the birth of 
Jesus, not in a stable at Lcthlehcrn in Judaea, but to the lurth of Jesus in the 
dark centre of thy own fallen soul'. The Spirit of Prayer. 
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The avatdras arc born not only to put down evil but to teach 
us mortals. Great souls appear for the well-being and s])iritual 
enlightenment of creatures.^ "J hey tell us how to remould our 
lives so as to serve the purpose, of the Divine.^ Deification is the 
transfusion of human nature by the Indwelling Spirit of the 
Divine. Rama says: ‘i look upon myself as a man, Rama, the 
son of Da^aratha. May the Lord \Rrahmd] l(‘ll me who I am, 
where I belong and whence I come.’^ Krsna by the repeated 
practice of meditation, by uninterrupted concentration for a 
long period, attaining through intuition of Brahman lordshij^ 
similar to his over the world is seen to reveal that to Arjuna in 
the (Rtd."^ The devotee is slowly transformed into the likeness 
of the Divine. He becomes what he is called to be. He realises 
the meaning of his existence. It is said that devotion to the 
Supreme, experience of the Highest and detachment from other 
things, all these three occur at the same time.^ 


C. THE WAY OF DHYANA OR MEDITATION 
Yot^a System 

If we study the history of religions we will note that there is a 
broad stream of spiritual knowledge which requires us to grow 
to a higher level of being. It refers to an inner epnekoning and 
growth in our nature.® The All-pervading Self abides in e\'ery 
heart. Those who turn from him, seeking outside, are inferior 

^ hhutdnani ksemdya ca hhavdya ca, Bhdqcivaia I. i. 13. 

* Jung in his Psychology and Alchemy says: ‘The call for the Iniitatio Christi 
ot 4 ght to aim at developing and raising one’s t)\vii inner man, but it is made by 
superficial believers . , . into an external object of worship, which, precisely 
through the veneration of its object, prevents the soul from feeing affected in 
its depths and transformed into a wliole.’ 

* dtmdnam mdmtsam viavyc rdmam daiarathdtmajam 
yo'ham yasya yafas cdham hhagavmiis tad bravitu me. 

Vl. 120. 11-12. 

* aia eva hhagavatah krsnasyopdsand-karmany-ahhydsdt cira~nirantaraikdgrydt 
hrahma-sdksdtkurena tadvat jagad-aisvarya-prdptyam arjundya tai~prakusanam 
gUdsu drsyate. Appaya Diksita: l^ivudvaita-nirnaya. 

® bhakiih paresdnnbhavail virakiih avyatra ca, esa irikaJt, eka-kdlah. Bhdgavata. 

® Why Mullali, must you ascend the minaret? 

God is not deaf, he hears thee here; 
h'or His sake do you call to prayer 
Look for Him in th}’ heart, so says Kabir. 
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creatures.^ ‘God is neither in temple nor in mosque*, says Kabir. 
He would add today: ‘neither in Church nor in synagogue*. He 
is found in the heart of man. God is not doomed to be perpetually 
overwhelmed by an uncomprehending darkness. Nanak says 
that we should ascend to the satya 4 oka, the kingdom of truth, 
the abode of eternal life. 

‘Lead us from darkness into light* is the prayer of the 
UpanisaJs. We must be awakened out of the sleep of the 
natural world-view. We must break through the surface in 
which we live and move. Imprisoned in history we become 
restricted to the narrow limits of existtaice. We must be lifted 
out of this confinement and become aware of our historicity. 
^^^e must grasp the real which is before all phenomena, before all 
time and which is equally after all phenomena and all time. Yet 
it is neither before nor after. It is that which does not become, 
that which is, real, unhistorical being itself. We cannot think it, 
enclose it within categories, images and verbal structures. But 
we know more than we can think and express in historical 
forms. By discipline of mind we should stri\'e to apprehend the 
Real. ‘True knowledge which is i)roduced by the means of true 
knowledge and is comjxirable to its object can neither be 
brought about by hundreds of injunctions nor be checked by 
hundreds of prohibitions. For it does not depend on the will of 
man, but merely on what really and unalterably exists.*2 A 
rigorous discipline of mind, heart and will is necessary. Our 
vision becomes obscure if it is dimmed by vice or w^eakness. The 
M.B. says the Supreme is visible only to those who have 
overcome anger and mastered their senses.® 

To use Plato*s words, we should not be bound to the shadows 
of the cave but get to see the reality. For this an illuminating 
revelation, a saving transformation is necessary; an opening of 
the eyes is essential. We cannot get this experience by detached 

^ sarvaayaiva janasyasya visnuh abhyantare sthitah 
tarn pariiyajya te ydnti hahir visnu?n narddhamdh, 

St Augustine says: ‘Why do we go forth and run to the heights of the 
heavens and the lowest parts of the earth, seeking Him who is within us, if we 
wish to be with Him?' 

» III. 2. 2X. 

® svargam dvdram stisuksmarii tarn tu pa^yanti purusd jiiakrodhdh jitendriydh. 
XIV. 27. 84-5. 
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observation, logical analysis and inference.^ We must encounter 
truth as a matter of existential concern, particii)ate in the 
Ultimate Mystery. It is not an intellectual state l)ut a state of 
being when we are filled with the S])iritual Presence. 

As the Upanisads declare the state can be gained by sravana, 
hearing, nianana, reflection, and nididhydsana or concentration.^ 
Dhydna is anavaratumisandhdna, constant meditation. To learn 
concentration one should learn to l)e alone with oneself, without 
reading or listening to the radio or other pre-occu])ation. It is to 
be able to be alone with oneself. It is in moments of meditation 
that we become self-aware. We do not lose the sense of tlie 
eternal in the inevitable distractions of life. We acquire a trust 
in the foundations of things, a trust that sustains us in the most 
terrible catastrophes, a firm loyalty to truth in the midst of 
passions and lures. 

The Yoga system de.scrib(\s the processes by which our 
consciousness grows into the life divine by the control of the 
thinking mind. 'I'he cultivation of states of mind and l.)ody which 
permits the full realisation of the ultimate truth requires 
discij)lined effort. The Yoga Sutra says That [discipline of 
mental functioning] practised for long, unintennitteutly and 
with safkdras [i.e. self-control, austerity, faith, ceremonial P'iety] 
is the sure means of realising the truth 

Boehme in his imaginary dialogue between a discijfle and lus 
master in The Sigfuilnrc of All Things makes the disci]fle ask the 
master what prevents him from a]iprehending the ultimate 
truth and the master answers that it is his Thinking of Self and 
his willing of Self’. Our confusion of the real Self with the outward 
selves prevents our awareness of the true Self. Boehme said that 

* Omar Khayyam in his Treatise ort Mefaphysic says t]»at the Sup < are ‘tlmse 
who seek knowledge, not by reflection and speculation {like the theologians 
and philosophers), but by purifying their soul (the passive and static ego), by 
correcting their character (the active and dynamic ego), and by fret ing the 
intellect from the obstacles which arise from Ixnlily nature. When this substance 
is presented, purified, before the Divine Cilory, then tlu; |intellectual and 
principial] models of the [mental and inanife.sted] knowledge will surely be 
revealed in this other world [of transeeiulcnt Reality)’. Frithjof Schuon: 
Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts. K.T. (193*1), P- 
* ugamendnumdnena dhyayulhhydsa-rascna ca 
tridhd prakalpayan prajndm labhaie yogam uttamam. 

Vipiu Pitrdna. 

“ sa iii dlrghakdUi-nairaniarya-satkdra-scvito df(!ha-hhumih. I. i.p 
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we could come into a new reaJit}^ of our being and perceive 
everything in a new relation 'if we can stand still from self¬ 
thinking and self-willing and stop the wheel of imagination and 
the senses'.^ The aim of Vcgrt is to hcl]) us to discern tlie being 
that is at tlu' back of ali becoming. It is dililcult to reach it, 
but one should concentrate on that wliich exists of itself above 
and continues to be such as it is in itself. 

Stages of the Journey 

The ascent to union with the Supreme is hard and steej). It is a 
personal adventure. The categories of metaphysics are \'erified 
by states of consciousness. The soul must })ass through the 
period of purgation. Wo must stri]) away the merely natural 
life and wake up to the imjKwtance of the’ spiritual life. The 
strij)])ing ])rocess bt‘gins with the withdniwal from the bustle of 
earthly things. We must become free and imattac]u*d. God is the 
soul’s guide on the journey with the j)urgative, the illuminative 
and the unitivc stages. The soul should realise the nothingness 
of temporal things and learn to understand that the spiritual 
world alone is real. With the practice of detachment, spiritual 
freedom occurs. 

Speculation is vision, an intuitive mode of apprehension. It is 
not irresponsible meandering of the mind. Yajnavalkya says 
that samddJii is ecpianimity.'^ We must steady the mind, 
concentrate on the truth by which one is intellectually con¬ 
vinced until it culminates in direct experience. By contemplation 
on a particular form we become one with it.^ The Gdyairt 
mantra, dhiyo yo nah pracodaydt, ins])ire our understanding, is 

^ Karl Barth says: ‘Men suffer, because bearing within them an invisible 
world, they find this unobservable inner world met by the tangible, foreign, 
other, outer world, desperately visible, dislocated, its fragments jostling one 
another, yet mightily powerful and strangely menacing and hostile.' 
Commentary on J^omans, p. 306. 

2 samadhih samaidvastha jivdtma-paramdtmavoh 
brahviany avasthitir yd sci samadhih pratyag-dtmanah. 

® manandt trdyate yastu mantra ity abhidhfyate 
tasmdt mantrena tan~murtim bhakiCpiirvena dhlyatdm. 

Tanira-sdra-dgama, 

Japa is ahsardvrtiih (Tantra-sdva, p. 68), repetition of letters. It mu.st be 
repeated according to rules, vidhdnena mantrocedranam. Sahda-kalpa-druma. 

Patahjali makes out that the repetition of the name should be accompanied 
by reflection on tlie meaning, taj-japas tad-artha~hhdvanam, Y.S. I. 28. 
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meditated on so that we may see the truth. When the seeker 
sees the truth he becomes si)iritua]ly irco. Ah ex]xuience 
becomes ordered and iinilicd. We do not ].)rov(‘ the truth 
of an idea by merely demonstrating that its autlior Ii\'e(l 
centuries ago and was of a saintly disj)osition. Tlie truth 
lies in our experience of it when it enters into us. Without 
the knowledge of one’s self, no release is ])ossil)le even in 
many ages.^ 

Solitary Meditation 

There is an em])hasis on a solitary life of mediialion in a 
monastery or a heririitage but this does not im^an a turning 
away from life. B.G.- sj)eaks to us of tlu^ wa}' in which dhydna 
yoga slumld be i)ractised. We do not se(‘k for re\^^ards but 
aim at transforming our nature. Let a man lift liinrself by 
himself.^ I ’tramiirodaya-pLirihhdsd-prakdsa (jiiott^s A ngira/i 
Smrti to the effect that exce])ting efforts for attaining 
self-knowl(‘dge, whatev’er one does out of liis own personal 
desire is like child’s ])lay and unriec(‘ssary.‘‘ We must get 
into the house of our innermost self, shut the door on 
everything outer and pray from that inner self.^ It is said 
of Muhammad that in his fortieth year he desired solitude. 
He withdrew to a cave on Mount Hira near Mecca and 
practised religious austerities. 

By undergoing the disciplines of karma, hJuikti and dhydna, 
the mind gets purified and truth dawns and ineffable ])eace is 
experienced. Whatever action wo })erform is illumined by 
knowledge and dedicated to the glory of God. 

Samddhi when it is sa-vikalpa is a stale of contact witli a 
Personal Being not evident to the senses, a Person discern(*d as 
divine. In nir-vikalpa samddhi, the reality is super-personal, the 
one that changes not, the dee])est self in one which is also the 

^ dtmaika hodhena vind ra inuktir na siddhyaii hrahnm-satiintayc'gi. 

® VI. ® uddhared (itinandimiumm. VI. 5. 

* svdbhiprdya-hriam harma yaUkiueij jnuna-varjitam 
krUld-karmeva hcildndm tai-sarvaui nis-prayojanam. 

* 'But thou, when thou praye.st, enter into thine inner chamber and having 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father whicli is in secret and thy Father which 
sceth in secret .shall recompense thee.’ Mallhew vi. 0 . 
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Eternal.^ The state is one of unalterable bliss, freedom from 
self-sense, serenity and transcendent peace. Those who attain 
samddhi claim that their experience is far richer and deeper 
than the most intense satisfaction of this world. 

When says that no amount of temporal activity can take us 
to the heart of the Eternal, he is emphasising that the distinction 
between time and eternity is a qualitative one. Our thought 
must be lifted to another order of being. Time is everlasting but 
Reality is eternal. Though we may spend all our life doing good 
deeds, we do not cross from time to eternity. A glimpse of 
eternity is dift'erent from an endless series of finite things. To 
know the Self we must lea}) into another dimension. We are 
then released from the rules of conventional religion. The sun 
of consciousness shines always in the sky of the heart. There is 
neither rising nor setting of it. How shall 1 perform the sandhyd 
prescribed in the sdslras}'^ 

Dionysius the Areopagite says: The simple, absolute and 
immutable mysteries of Divine Truth are hidden in the super- 
luminous darkness of that .silence which revealeth in secret. For 
this darkness, thougii of deepest obscurity, is yet radiantly 
clear; and though beyond touch and sight, it more than fills our 
unseeing minds with sj)lendours of transcendent beauty.* 

The original meaning of theory is vision. Ever}^ })hilosophy is 
the exposition and justification of an experience. 

By means of the three methods of work, devotion and 
contem})lation (which are not exclusive of each other), we are 
reborn into the world of spirit. Religion by the use of symbols 
and metaj)hors indicates to us the goal of our quest. The 
festival of Ea.ster, for example, was a pagan one marking the 
awakening of nature to new life. The Christian Easter refers to 
the re.surrection of Jesus. But even for those who are not 
disposed to accept the historical evidence, it has a meaning that 

* Cp. SchwcitzcT; Rational thinking which is free from assumptions ends in 
mysticism. . . . All profound world-view is mysticism, the essence of which is 
just this: 'that out of my unsophisticated and naive existence in the world 
there comes, as a result of thought about self and the world, spiritual self- 
devotion to the mysterious infinite will which is continuously manifested in the 
universe.’ The Philosophy of Civilisation, E.T., p. 79. 

2 cidddiiyo hrddkdse sadd bhdti niranlaram 
udaydsiamayo ndsti katham sandhydm updsmake. 
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we can all be made new. We must become what we are. The 
Festival of Easter is not a commemoration of a past event but 
the recognition of a present reality. 

The cosmic j;)rocess has for its goal the Kingdom of free 
spirits where the son of man becomes the son of God. The first 
fruits of the new species of spiritual personality are already 
manifest on earth in the saints and the sages of the different 
religions who have risen from the disruption of being to its 
articulation, integration. 

In the spirit of the Vedanta, the Buddha speaks of human 
fulfilment as the transition from ignorance and craving to 
enlightenment and compassion. The aim of religion is to release 
us from the tornness of our life. We must grow from the status 
of the creature, given to inertia, dLstractedness, corruption, 
selfishness to integrality with its unswerving devotion. 

The Jews tell us that sin is the isolation of the selfish 
individual; it is lovelessness. Whm we turn away from it, our 
self-alienation, self-estrangement is gone. ‘Return ye and make 
you a new heart and a new spirit.’^ ‘Create me a clean heart, 0 
God, and renew a steadfast spirit within me.'^ ‘A new heart will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within you.'^ ‘Turn me, 0 
Lord, that I may turn.’^ Religion is a question of turning and 
renewal. For the Jews, ‘'fhe spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.'® When the Lord lights the candle, darkness disappears. All 
the darkness in the world cannot put out the light of the candle. 

Speaking of the mystery religions of Greece, Aristotle 
observes ‘The initiated do not learn anything so much as feel 
certain emotions and are put in a certain frame of mind'. To live 
one must first die to his old life. Orpheus believed that the soul 
was ‘the son of the starry heaven’, that its dwelling in a body 
was a form of original sin, its earthly life was a source of corrup¬ 
tion and its natural aim was to transcend this life. Each human 
being is a reflection of the celestial light and has his roots below. 
This view is at the heart of Plato’s idealism. Plato tells us in his 
image of the cave in the Republic that we arc all prisoners living 
in shadows. One philosoj)her shattered his fetters and saw the 
sun shining of which the fire in the cave was a small reflection. 


' Ezekiel xviii. 3off. 

* Lamentations v. 21. 


* Psalm li, 10. 


• Ezekiel xxxvi. 26. 
® Proverbs xx. 27. 
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After having seen the great light, Plato's philosopher does not 
remain content with his own revelation. He returns to the 
cave and tells the prisoru'rs shackled there that what they take 
for reality is only a shadow cast by the light they do not see. 
The prisoners, not having seen the light, take the shadows to be 
the only reality and think that the pliilosopher is insane. 
Philoso])hy, for Plato, is the love of wisdom, the fine flower of 
serenity. Plotinus says: ^Withdraw into yourself and look, and 
if you do not find yourself beautiful yet, act as does the creator 
of a statue that is to be made beautiful; he cuts away here, he 
smoothes there, he makes this line lighter, this other purer, 
until a lovely face has grown upon his work. So do you also: cut 
away all that is excessive, straighten all that is crooked, bring 
light to all that is overcast, labour to make all one glow of 
bt'auty and never cease chiselling your statue, until there shall 
shine out on you from it the godlike splendour of virtue, until you 
shall see the perf(‘ct goodness surely established in the stainless 
shrine.' He argues that each individual should pass beyond the 
restlessness of this life, its fragmentarincss, its precariousness, its 
discordance. V/e have to pass through the depth of the struggle 
to gain the jxace of the One, which is unity, pure and simple. 

The inner meaning of crucifixion and resurrection is the story 
of man’s dta’ng to the pun'ly physical and egoistic existence, 
u'hen he is resurrected into the sjfiritual awareness of his 
oneness with the life, love and power of th(‘ Snjueine. It is the 
dramatisation of man's deliverance from tlie tomb of li\fing 
death in whicli fear, greed, hate, pride lia\’C‘ im|)risoned him and 
his free ascent into the freedom of liis di\’ine nature. When we 
die to th(‘ old nature, we are reborn to the new. St Paul said: 
'Jesus Christ is in you,'^ ‘Christ in you, the hope of glory. 
Christ is the divine self within, waiting to be released and 
exj)ressed. When the rebirth takes place wv. become ‘partakers 
of the divine nature'.^ The author of the Fourth Gospel makes 
Jesus say, ‘I am the Triitli’. The religion of truth is based 
on .s])iritual inwardness. The descent of the spirit at Jesus' 
baptism or his temptation in the wilderness must have been 
the story of his inner experience. In their present form they are 
externalised. In Christieinity we are called upon to follow the 

® 11 Peter i. 4 . 
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examp^le of Jesus. We are to be made like unto him by bringing 
our natural desires and expectations into subjection to the 
Universal Purpose. William Law says: ‘To have salvation from 
Christ is nothing else but to be made like unto him; it is to have 
his humility and meekness, his love of God, his desire of doing 
God’s will.' Jesus asks us to free ourselves from priestly control, 
and undergo spiritual growth. We must be born again, born of 
the spirit of Truth. Those who practise the goodness and love 
illustrated in Jesus' life become sharers in the eternal Kingdom 
of spirit, a fellowshi]) of redeemed men who live both in time 
and beyond time. They strive to raise the world to a more 
stable way and further the time when nation shall not take up 
sword against nation, neither learn war any more. 

A Siiji mystic (twelfth century), Ayn al-qudat at Hamadhani 
(d. A.D. 1131) vSays; Tie who is born from the womb sees only this 
world; onl}^ he who is born out of himself sees the other world.' 

Ibn'Arabi (thirteenth century) says: T am knowledge, the 
known and the knower. 1 am wisdom, the wise man and his 
wiseness.’ (60. 16.) 

Both the Buddha and Jesus tell us: ‘Be of good courage. I have 
overcome the world.’ Renewal, rebirth is the universal aim of 
all religions. Out of different origins and backgrounds we are 
reaching out to the one goal. 

1 ). REBIRTH AND PRE-EXISTENCE 
Future Life 

Belief in some kind of sur\aval is very nearly universal. There 
is no country or creed in which the great hope of survival has 
not supported men in the i)rospect of death and mitigated the 
grief of bereavement. Eve'ii the primitive peoples of whose habits 
of life w^e ha\'e knowh^lgc assume it as their funerary customs 
indicate. This universality is often urged as proof in itself of 
the validity of belief in future life.^ On a (luestion of truth 
however, suffrage is not conclusive.^ But while a strong wish is 

^ Many years ago a questionnaire was sent out by the St^cicty for Psychical 
Kcsearch and it elicited very different views about the fact as well as the 
desirability of survival. Some believed implicitly and were glad; others were 
sceptical and were quite satisfied. Apparently men do not seem to think about 
it unle.ss it be in cri.ses. '** Cp. Gorgias 472, 474. 
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not in itself evidence, the consensus of feeling seems to attest a 
natural instinct. It may not be too much to assume that the 
instincts of mankind prophesy a fulfilment even as those of the 
bee and the ant who lay up stores for a winter.^ Besides, the 
concurrence of many thinkers in one conclusion is probably the 
most convincing kind of evidence which is possible on questions 
of moralit}^ and religion. At any rate it is a fact sufiiciently 
impressive to make it worth while to investigate the belief in 
question. 

Unfortunat('ly the consensus of agreement disappears when 
we examine the nature of survival. Strang(‘ and terrifying forms 
of beliefs, crude and dreary conce})tions are found side by side 
with abstract and exalted notions. The activities of heaven 
change with our earthly aspirations. The Egyptians looked 
upon their celestial home as replete with rich wheatfields and 
harvests produced without labour. The l^ed Indians dreamed of 
happy hunting grounds with plenty of game and unending 
sport. For Isaiah, in the Kingdom of God impotence and 
infirmities shall be done away, 'the (‘yes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, the lame 
man leap as an hart and the tongue of the dumb sing'. The 
ancient Teutonic peoples conceived of a Valhalla with endless 
scope for military exercises and stores of beer to be drunk from 
the skulls of former enemies. Dante’s ]ficture of hell as a pendant 
to heax'Cn is well known. l)ostoievsky makes one of his 
characters say, ‘Why should not eternity be a little bathhouse 
covered with .spiders?' We have believed that the soul lives like a 
l)ale shadow craving blood to feed it, that it migrates into 
innumerable forms of plants and animals, that it repeats 
indefinitely its main occupations here, that it is tortured in 
hells for sins, that it sings for ever hymns in heavens. The 
intellectual demand common to the vivid pictorial forms is to 
secure for human personality some significance that transcends 
the world of tlie sen.ses, to maintain that life is not a formless 
flux but has a pattern which is not exhausted by this brief span. 
The dead do not wholly cease to be. 

This question of survival has significance only in reference to 

^ Ruysbroek: *As hunger presupposes bread so does man's longing after God 
presuppose God.' 
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human beings. Some materialist thinkers have believed that 
atoms are absolutely everlasting but they do not speak ot them 
as having future life or immortality because they are not selves. 

Survival and Eternal Life 

The term 'future life' is ambiguous and means either 
durational continuance or eternal life, survival after death or 
immortality. Eternal life differs from life in time, in quality and 
not quantity. It is a higher state of being which knows nothing 
of ])ast or future, the divine mode of existence which we may 
enjoj7 here and now. Perpetuity which is a form of time is 
differ(‘iit from eternity which is timelessness. The distinction 
between rebirth {punar-janma) and release [ntoksa) is familiar to 
all systems of Hindu thought. We find it also in some of the 
philosophies of the West. In Plato, for example, we have these 
two conceptions. There is the doctrine of the Symposium, which 
is not of a future life but of timeless existence, attainable here 
and now by an e^scape from the flux of time. There is the other 
doctrine of the Pliacdo involving pre-existence and post¬ 
existence which are concepts possessing meaning only with 
regard to the temporal life of the soul. In the New Testament we 
have the eschatological teaching with its pictures of the 
judgment and the Kingdom of God to which the faithful dead 
shall rise, which are projected into the future in addition to the 
doctrine of an unseen world which is more real than the present 
one. According to the latter view, heaven is a subsisting reality, 
not a remote state. In one passage Jesus substitutes the idea of 
the present eternal life of individuals for the hope of a general 
resurrection of the righteous. When Martha says about her 
brother T know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at 
the last day', Jesus said to her T am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in me, though he die, yet shall he live; 
and wdiosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.’^ He 
apparently substitutes the conception of a present eternal life 
which is unaltered by death for a resurrection at some future 
date, ‘the last day*. According to Jesus we can have eternal life 
while still in the flesh. ‘Verily, veril}’', I say unto you, he that 
hcareth my word, and believeth him who sent me, hath eternal 

^ JohtJ xi. 23-6. 
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life, and cometh not into judgment, but hatli passed out of 
deatli into lifc.'^ St Tau] afiirnis that God 'alone hath im- 
rnorlaiity'.- Similarly in the Fourth Gospel, wc have the 
conc(‘ption of tdernal life though the Messianic expectation is 
not discarded. ‘He that believeth in the Son hath eternal life.'® 

For Philo, time is the moving succession of ever-shifting 
])henomena while eternity is the motionless duration of un¬ 
alterable being. In Plotinus we have the distinction of a.wakening 
from the body which is not awakening with the body."* It is the 
distinction between the ethical and the spiritual points of view. 
At the ethical level, we have an infinite })rogrc'Ss toward an ideal 
that is never compIet(‘ly realised. Kant, for example, believed 
in future life as a postulate of the jiractical reason. If the holy 
will is unrealisable here, it can only be realised under the form of 
an endless progress towards perfection. So ethical consciousness 
justifies the assumjhion of infinite time to work out infinite 
perfection. The spiritual point of view is different. By the 
identification of tlu' finite self with the divine order, the supreme 
good is achieved.’'' Thus in the history of thought, future life has 
been conceived in t^^'o ways, cither as a prolongation of this 
earthly life or as a comjilcte change from time to eternity. 

Wh(‘n wc raise the rpiestion of future life, we are concerned 
with the individual human soul. It is no comfort to know that 
there is the Divine in man and it is immortal. The Divine, the 
immutable presence, what the A dvaiia Vedanta calls ^va-prakdsa- 
caitanya, the self-luminous consciousness in us may be 


^ JoJm V. 24. ® Timothy vi. 16. 

^ John iii. 3b. Cp. Dr Alexander Nairne: ‘This then is the assnrance of the 
Johannine discrairse and its concluding prayer: that eternal life is here and now 
and ahva}'s and everywhere: that soul or spirit entering the eternal state, gains 
intercourse, communion, union with the souls it knows: that tliis is what our 
affection for one another means and depends upon, and this kind of communion 
or union cannot be ended by death.’ The Life Eternal, Here and Now, p. 127. 

* Enneads ill. 6. 6. 

® K. Trocltsch tells us that there is a future life or lives involving a continuous 
process of moral purification and an ever-increasing identitication of the human 
will with the divine. The end of the ethical process is, however, the identification 
of the creature with God. 'The actual end would thus bo the complete unity of 
will with the divine will eventually achieved in this further development after 
death, and a confluence of the finite wills in love, the complete disappearance of 
the perfected individuals, the yielding up of the persrmality to the divine life.' 
(Quoted in Braham; Ourselves and Reality (1929), p. 173. 
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insusceptible to change but it docs not affect the status of the 
human self, tho jtvdtman, the complex composite organism which 
suffers a crisis at death. An unchanging self outside of the 
succc^ssion and supposed to bring connection and unity into 
otherwise unrelated, terms is not the human self in whose 
survival we are interested. The eternal citman, according to 
Advaita Vedanta, is common to all individuals.^ Its continuance 
after the disintegration of the complex of elements which 
constitute personal existence is not of much interest. 

In Plato we have the idea of an indiscerptible soul-substance 
immortal in its own right. He says in the Republic, ‘Soul is 
substance and substance is indestructible'. The soul is what 
makes us what we are. It is immortal because its very idea and 
essence is the self-moved and self-moving. Yet Vve find in Plato 
the view that the soul is not quite eternal like the divine ideas. 
It partakes in tluur nature but it must train itself, by exercising 
its highest faculties, to think immortal tlioiights and identify 
itself with the eternal world by entering into it. But wlien Plato 
speaks of the nature of soul-substance, that it belongs to tlie 
invisible world of changeless reality, that it was never born and 
will never die and that body is part of tlie unreal world of 
becoming^ and not the object of true knowledge, he is reatlirming 
that the Divine in man is immortal. His proofs in the Phacdo 
from recollection and from the soul's kinshi]:) with God prove 
the eternity of impersonal reason and not of the individual self. 
For the Neoplatonists the higher soul has life and l)eing in 
itself and can neitlier be born nor die and the fate of the lower 
soul depends on the manner of living. This soul may be lost if it 
rebels against the higher principle. 

Modern psychology is inclined to view the individual as a 
perpetual becoming, a system of psychological and ethical 
energies, that is changing as long as it is alive. When William 
James makes out that the passing thought is the only thinker, 
he is suggesting by the passing thought the present state of the 
continuously developing self, which represents in itself all 

1 Katha f/. II. 16. 

* ‘I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that I am that Socrates who is now 
conversing with j^ou, and who methodises each part of the discourse; but he 
thinks that I am lie whom he will shortly behold dead, and asks how he should 
bury me.' 
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thoughts and states that went before. The ])assiiig thought is a 
resume or a sum-total of all its predecessors, the inheritor of the 
past and the growing point of the future. It takes up in itself the 
previous moment, makes it its own and gives it up to the next 
moment of experience.^ It is the actual self quite distinct from 
the unchanging self outside of the succession altogether, 
supposed by its relating activity to bring unity and connection 
into a series of otherwise unrelated items. The self is con¬ 
stituted by its experiences. It is the unity of the conscious 
experiences of a particular individual centre. It is not a simple 
atomic unit but a complex living structure, a unity in multi¬ 
plicity. Each self enjoys a kind of unity and continuity. The 
states are not detached and the self is not apart from tlie 
succession. It is the organised or consolidated unity of all 
experience. All states occur as belonging to this unity, as 
elements in a growing self-integrating whol(\ The unity of self is 
not a mechanical one. Wc can destroy a wall and retain the 
bricks. We cannot destroy a self and retain thoughts and 
emotions. The self is a different kind of unity where form and 
content are closely united. The unity of the individual is of a 
functional rather than of a substantive character. Soul is the 
name of the composite nature which one knows as oneself and 
which functions as one person though it passes from life to life 
or body to body. It is not an abstraction. TIk' conscious self is 
shaped by all one's experiences; its individuality is the result of 
the discipline of time. 

Immortality has point only if it refers to the human j)erson 
and his capacity to attain it by consciously realising his unity 
with the timeless or eternal self. If the world is rational, the 
final outcome of the age-long organic })rocess must be something 
better and less ephemeral than man as we know him in ourselves 
and others—doomed to death. If we are to save the rationality 
of the universe we must assume that the transition from self- 
consciousness to God-consciousness is the aim of organic 
evolution. When the Hindu thinkers, Plato, Aristotle and the 

^ ‘Each pulse of cognitive consciousness, each thought dies away and is 
replaced by anotlier. The other, among the things it knows, knows its own 
predecessor, and finding it "warm" in the w'ay we have described, greets it, 
saying: “Thou art mine, and ]mrt of the same self with me".' Principles of 
Psychology (i8(}o), Vol. I, p. 339. 
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Neoplatonists affirm the reality of the Divine in man, they have 
in mind the possibility of realising the divine quality through 
the apparatus of mind and body. The presence of the Universal 
Spirit operates as the ideal to which the organism strives. The 
sim])licity of the luiman individual, the unity of the human soul 
arc not obvious. They are the ideals we strive for. 

We have argued that the process of becoming is not unreal. 
The human individual is not a false ap])carance. By means of 
self-variation tlie S})irit manifests itself as the universe without 
at th(‘ same time sul’fering any derogation from its original 
status. I'he uni\'erse is essentially dynamic and the human 
individual is the growing ])oint of the future, the agent as well 
as the offs])ring of the creative ])roccss. His personality is 
continuously enriched and changed by his ex}:)cric‘nces and there 
is no break. The* thread in the weaver's loom is not cut; it 
disappears from our vision. There is an ancient saying that death 
is natural to emlxxlied beings; it is life that is unnatural.^ 

The conditions which determine the individual unity are 
organic since every soul known to us is an embodied soul. The 
Jews, for example, never thought of the soul as distinct from 
the body or of the body as the prison-house of the soul so far as 
they escaped Grt'ck influences. Their belief in personal im¬ 
mortality was always belief in the resurrection of dead persons 
as wholes. It was not an immortality of bare souls. St Paul 
expresses the faith in which he had been bred thus 'having hope 
towards God which these also [my Jewish adversaries] them¬ 
selves look for, that there shall be a Resurrection both of the 
just and the unjust'.A disembodied state of existence is not 
admitted. St Paul raises the question 'How are the dead 
raised? With what manner of body do they come?'*^ Heaven 
seems to be an organisation which does not undergo decay. 
'They shall hunger no more; neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat; for the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed them and lead them into 
living fountains of water; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.' ‘And there shall be no more death, neither 

^ maranam prakrtifi §arlrindm vikrtir jivanam ucyate hudhaih. 

Kavikulacakravartin. 
® I Corinthians xv. 


* A cts xxiv. T 5. 
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sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain/ It 
seems to be a simple scheme where we will have life with its 
goods and not its ills. Those who have tasted sorrow and seen 
the shadow of death are told that these things will not be. This 
view admits that every manifestation of life must have its own 
fit embodiment, its appropriate means of expression. Tertullian 
takes the extreme position that the soul is nothing if it is not 
body. Justin considers the doctrine that the soul is taken to 
heaven at the death of the body to be unchristian. 

Rehirth 

In this world body is the basis and starting point for the 
development of life, mind and spirit. Bodiless beings are not 
known. The assumjition of body is called birth and it is essential 
for the manifestation of the individual on the physical plane. 
But it cannot be an isolated accident or sudden excursion into 
physicality without any past or future. In an ordered world, 
sudden embodiment of conscious life would be meaningless and 
inconsequential. It would be a violation of the rhythm of 
nature, an effect without cause, a fragmentary present without 
a past. Life is a term in a series, a slow development. It cannot 
be regarded as something which mysteriously appears at or 
about birth and disappears equalh^ mysteriously at or about 
death. The individual is constantly changing in his mind as well 
as in liis body. There is, however, unity in so far as each state is a 
j)rescnt transformation representative of all those which are 
past as it will be the producer of all future transformation 
potentially involved in it. The development of a coherent mind 
and character is the aim of self-conscious life and it is the 
reality which the body in its structure and organisation exists to 
actiialise. Though based on the body, the characteristic unity of 
the self is spiritual, more complete and permanent than any 
achieved by any individual being. The self of man is not a mere 
effect of its body or a form of its activity, though it requires the 
body for its work in this world. It follows that the self existed 
before it began to animate the body of this life and will exist 
after it ceases to animate it. Death has no meaning except as a 
process of life. Death is a condition, not a denial of life. 
Disintegration of substance and change of form are constant 
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processes of all living beings. One span of life ends to givci j)lace 
to another. 

A single life, in many cases, is not enough for achievijig 
perfection. If there are other lives they must be continuous wilh 
the ])res(‘ut one. God’s love being unlimited, the oj^portunities 
not mad(‘ use of in one life; will be renewc'd in other lives till the 
spirit finds its fulfilment. 

If every soul is created at birth, why should it be created 
sinful? Notable (diristian thinkers like Paul, Augustine and 
Calvin ado])t tlie view of original sin. d'he soul must at least be 
born without sin wliatever it may make of itself later. It must be 
born free tJiough it may forge for itself chains later. Some are 
born from birth dedormed and tortured with disease or into 
circumstances of extreme S(]ualor and misery while others are 
born into lives of healtli, ease and happiness. The souls are made 
to assume bodies with their qualities, capacities and defects 
made for them and for the use of which they are made respon¬ 
sible, tliough they are fortuitously connected with them. We 
are made helpless by what we are and are held accountable for 
what we shall be, which is largely determined by what we are 
originally. We start on an unequal level. It offends our logical 
and ethical sense to assume that a Socrates and a sinner are 
endowed with different constitutions to strive for eternal life, 
and if the sinner fails it cannot be a matter for surprise. He 
made the best of his bad equipment. If the inecjualities are to be 
traced to God, he cannot be freed from the accusations of 
partiality and favouritism. Again, if every time a baby is born 
a new soul is created, the universe will be capable of infinite 
increase. 

Though the rise of human souls may be a mystery of faith, 
the best explanation we can think of is that tlie physical act 
provides a body for a soul which awaits rebirth. The soul is not 
something created at birth. Life Iutc is an episode in a larger 
life, involving a succession of alternate births and deaths. 
Individual souls follow their coursci and their present fortunes 
depend on the past in an organic and indissoluble manner. 
Growth is the character of the soul. As a living organism, it is 
modified by the life it chooses and the way it acts. The forms 
and properties of matter, plants and animals do not come into 
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existence all of a sudden. The objects of nature develop from 
stage to stage and, at every stage, nature takes u[) its past and 
transforms it into the stuff of its new development. Human 
nature is not an exception to this rule. It is logical to assume 
that the soul has develoyx'd continuously from almost nothing 
at the earlier limit of time like a ripple sjm^ading out from 
a centre. Each soul would api)ear to be coeval not only with the 
universe but with time itself. It is this fact that binds him with 
the physical and organic conditions of the world. From the first 
the world is equally real with himself. The two, the individual 
and the world, coexist and subsist together. The indi\'idual is 
placed in an environment which he has chosen, his own natural 
environment, that which answers to his character. Man is born 
into the world which he has made.^ The variety of the world is 
born of karma ^ 

Survival of Death and Personal Immorialily 

When we think of a jierson, we think of his body and 
character, thoughts and feelings which are coniu'cted with and 
conditioned by the body. The lielief that we will recognise our 
friends in another world assumes that j)ersonal characteristics 
are immortal but if by personality we mean the jxsychophysical 
organism which was born at a certain date and grew up for a 
number of years and died at a certain date, it is difficult to say 
which part of this organism, which is comp^acted of qualities, 
physical and mental, inherited and acquired would be preserved, 
when it is attached to another body or set down in another time 
and place. Rebirth means that there is change in the f)h3^sical 
and even some mental characteristics. Disappearance of body 
makes a difference to the subtle body as there are psychic 
elements which have no function except in relation to the body. 
The persistence of the results of experience is different from the 
resuscitation of personality. 

What is it that survives death, if it is not the body? When 
Yajhavalkya was asked, 'When the speech of a dead person 
enters into fire, the breath into air, the eye into the sun, the 
mind into the moon, the hearing into the quarters, the soul into 

^ krtani lokam puruso’bhijdyate. ^atapatha Brdhmana. VI. 2. 2. 27. 

* kdrmajam loka-vaicitryam. Ahhidharma-ko^a. IV. 
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the ether . . . what then becomes of this person?', he answered 
‘verily one becomes good by good actions, bad by bad actions’. 
The lessons learnt at any stage are carried over into the next, 
Manu says ‘The only friend who follows men even after death is 
dharma] for everything else is lost at the same time when the 
body perishes’.^ Whatever our character and knowledge in the 
flesh may be, we arrive with them in the next state.^ They are 
the all-commanding things that ultimately matter. Our rank in 
the scale of being depends on the powers which we exercise and 
the objects which we contemplate. We become what we love and 
care about. The knowledge we painfully acquire and the 
character we develop are carried over to the next life. ‘Verily 
man consists of purpose [Izratu-maya] and according to the 
completeness of his understanding when he departs this world, 
thus he becomes after having passed away.’® He will find 
himself in an environment similar to that to which he is 
adjusted here. The scribes and the pharisees have their reward 
for ambition and self-seeking and the craven soul in emptiness of 
spirit. We must accept our wages, high and noble or petty 
and shameful, and cast ourselves afresh on the adventure of 
life. Man grows and flourishes and when at the end of a single 
life he dies, he leaves behind a seed from which a new plant 
grows. Man is his own heir, his own ancestor. 

Life is not a mechanical recurrence but a significant process. 
We cannot say that the wheel turns ceaselessly, creating souls 
whose ideal is to cease to exist. Even in the material world, we 
have not got mere mechanical recurrence. Rebirth is not an 
eternal recurrence leading nowhere but a movement from man 
the animal to man the divine, a unique beginning to a unique 
end, from wild life in the jungle to a future Kingdom of God. 
The soul is constantly performing the miracle of self-embodi¬ 
ment which is a means for self-renewal, a growth into light. 

* B.U. 111 . 2. 13. Manu VIII. 7: see also XI. 51-81. 

* Cp. Revelation xiv. 13. ‘They rest from their labours and their works follow 
them." 

® ^atapatha Brahmana X. 6. 3. i. See also C.U. III. 14. i. 

^ Lessing asks: ‘Why should not every individual man have existed more 
than once upon this world? Is this hypothesis laughable merely because it is 
the oldest? . . , Why should I not come back as often as I am capable of 
acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh expertness?* 

G 
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The Law of Karma 

There is one law for the whole universe for all existence is one 
existence. There is, however, a persistent variety in existence. 
The law of karma tells us that as in the physical world, in the 
mental and moral world also there is law. The world is an 
ordered cosmos. What we sow we will reap. The law of karma 
governs the growth of the human individual. Our acts determine 
our character which in turn determines our acts. An individual 
is full of desire.^ Desire is said to be the agent of action, the 
impeller of action.^ 

The law of karma emphasises the importance of conduct. Man 
is continually shaping his destiny. The piling up of the past 
goes on without interruption. Each thought, each action has 
definitive consequences. 'What a man wills he does; what he 
does even so he becomes.'® 'As a calf finds its mother among a 
thousand cows, so does the deed previously done follow after the 
doer.'^ We can never separate ourselves from our past.^ We may 
completely recover from a disease, sincerely repent for a wrong 
deed but we bear for ever the scar of these events. A well-known 
verse in the Garuda Pur ana tells us that the results of our deeds, 
good or evil, must be experienced; those that are not experienced 
do not fade away even in hundreds of millions of ages.® The 
universe is ethically sound. Even as the world would be a 
logical contradiction without the reign of law, it would be a 
moral chaos without the moral law. The law of karma is not a 
blind necessity or a mechanical rule but simply the organic 
nature of life where each successive phase grows inevitably from 

^ kdma-mayah purusah. B.U. III. 9. ii. 

® kdma}i kartd kdmali kdrayitd, ® B.U. IV. 4-5. 

* yathd dhenu-sahasrem vatso vindati mdtaram 
tathd purva-kriam karma kartdram anugacchati. M.B. 

i^anti parva 15. 56. 

® Cp. Coleridge: ‘It may be more possible for heaven and earth to pass away 
than that a single act, a single thought should be loosened or lost from that 
living chain of causes with all the links of which the free will, our only absolute 
self, is coextensive and copresent. And this, perchance, is that dread book of 
judgment in the mysterious hieroglyphics of which every idle word is recorded.’ 
Biographia Literaria, Vol. I. 2nd edition, p. 119. Marcus Aurelius says: ‘Of 
whatever colour are the thoughts you think often, to that colour does your 
mind grow, for the soul is dyed by its thoughts.’ Meditations V. 16. 

® avasyam eva hhoktavyam krtam karma subhd^ubham 
ndbhuktam k sly ate karma kalpa-koti-satair apt. 
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what has gone before. The law of karma intensifies our sense of 
the tremendous significance of every decision we make for the 
right or the wrong. Every choice has an influence on our whole 
moral being not merely for this life but for ever. 

Karma and Freedom 

If we reduce the spiritual to the animal, free self-determination 
will be replaced by rigid coercion. The roots of our existence lie 
in the transcendent sphere. All the time our existence where 
law or karma prevails points and strives beyond itself. If man 
were a mere object of study in physiology, if he were a mere 
mind described by psychology, his conduct would be governed 
by the law of necessity. But man is not just a natural and 
historical product. He is aware of himself as a free being. He is 
not altogether self-made. He exists by virtue of something other 
than himself, something transcendent to his existence. There is 
in us the Eternal different from the limited chain of causes and 
effects in the phenomenal world. An objective account of human 
consciousness is not the whole truth about man. Man is aware of 
himself not only as an object in the world but as an individual 
subject, the active source of what he is and does. From this 
point of view the Transcendence speaks to us from our innermost 
depths, through our freedom. We must acknowledge the 
material needs of our existence, otherwise we are not alive; we 
must admit our relation to the Supreme, otherwise we are not 
true. 

Evil is not disobedience. It is corruption, moral obliquity by 
which we abuse our creative powers. When the soul of man 
realises that it is one with the power of Self-existence which 
manifests the universe, it ceases to be bound by karma. Mind, 
life and body become its apparatus. In man is the seed of all 
creation. Man is one with the Supreme in his innermost being 
and the spirit in him is superior to his karma but when he 
mistakes himself for the ego his will is not altogether free. The 
individual will and personality are bound by many things 
physical and vital: heredity, past creation of our mental nature 
and environmental forces, but the soul is greater than its 
present form. 

Karma refers to the limiting force of our equipment and 
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environment; freedom refers to human plasticity, the variety of 
possible development opening before a man endowed with a 
definite character. Spirit is’the negation of all inertia. From the 
point of view of Spirit, there are no good habits and bad habits. 
All habits are bad. With every habit we form, man's original 
freedom congeals into bondage. All fixation is a victory of 
routine over initiative, of inertia over freedom. 

Human freedom has to reckon with the necessary law 
according to which character as modified up to date tends to 
express itself. If we do not exercise our creative choice, what 
has been done will rule completely what shall be done. What we 
have done is past and unalterable. It has entered into us and 
become a part of us. Character is destiny.^ If the present state of 
man is the product of a long past, he can change what he has 
made. His past which he has built for himself and his present 
environment may offer obstacles to him but they will all yield 
in the end to the will in him in proportion to its sincerity and 
insistence. Life is a constant self-creation. 

Karma and Predestination 

The law of karma has nothing in common with the popular 
teaching that rewards and punishments are dependent on the 
arbitrary will of God, If God predestines us for weal or woe 
regardless of what we do, it is no use bothering about what we 
do. Karma is not predestination. Augustine’s teaching that only 
a small fraction of humanity, .the elect, are destined to bliss 
while the many are 'reprobate', predetermined to everlasting 
damnation, is contradicted by the law of karma which affirms 
that by doing what is in our power we can dispose the mind to 
the love of the Eternal and attain salvation. Man's instinctive 

^ Cp. 'Destiny is nothing but what inevitably happens as the good or bad 
results of our efforts already put forth.* 

siddhasya pauruseneha phalasya phala-sdlind. YogavdHslha. 
stibhdsubhdrtha-sampattir daiva-kahdena kathyate, Yogavdiistha, II. 9. 4. 
Destiny is the result of our past efforts, prdktanam paurusam II. 6. 4. Even as 
one endeavours, so one achieves. The present can overcome the past (II. 5. 12). 
yathd yaihd prayatnah sydd bhaved dsu phalam iathd 
iti paurusam evdsti daivam astu tadeva ca. II. 6. 2. 

The fools who believe that everything is in the hands of destiny are ruined. 
daivdttam iti many ante ye hatds te kubuddhayati II. 5. 29. The Rdmdyatia asks us 
to overcome fate by human efforts: daivam purusakdreita nivartayitum arhasi. 
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sense of justice is bewildered by the bland relegation of a large 
part of humanity to everlasting torment. If the law of karma is 
the will of the highest wisdom and God is the sovereign who 
works the law, then our future may be regarded indifferently as 
either the fulfilment of the law or a gift of God. If we are 
rationally-minded we say that the future life is a natural and 
necessary consequence of the first; if we are theistically-minded, 
that it is due to the intervention of God who rewards the 
righteous and punishes the wicked in the manner of an earthly 
sovereign. If his will is not arbitrary or capricious but wholly 
reasonable and right, its operations are rational and necessary. 
God has so ordered the world that if a man lives rightly 
he will achieve salvation but there is no grace, no free gift 
of God to enable him to do so. God, of course, is the only 
source and guarantee. God seeks to draw us, to persuade 
us but we can resist him. When we resist him, we find 
ourselves up against punishment. This principle is worked 
into the moral structure of things. It makes evil in the long 
run self-defeating. 

God is the universal background providing for the multiple 
manifestation, the actualisation of the different possibilities. 

argues that even as rain helps the growth of the different 
seeds into their own respective plants, so does God serve as the 
universal concomitant or the unvarying condition in the 
creation of human beings, while each one's karma determines 
what he grows into.^ For him the rise of the world is due to 
moral necessity. The accumulated karma of the past requires 
expiation. The need for moral consummation and continuity 
brings the world into being. 

The Law of Karma and Prayer 

If karma determines our future, has prayer any use? Can God 
forgive in answer to prayer? R. says: That man who acts with 
the determination to be wholly on the side of the Supreme 
Person, the Lord blesses by himself creating in him a taste for 
such actions only as are a means to attaining him and are 
extremely good. But he punishes the man who acts with the 
determination to be wholly against him by creating in him a 

^ §.B. II. I. 34. 
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taste for such actions as stand in the way of attaining him and 
lead him downward/^ 

Ethical Value of the Law of Karma 

To those discouraged by life's disabilities, the doctrine of 
karma teaches patience and persistent endeavour. When we 
see the long procession of men either deformed in body or 
warped in mind, with faint hearts and weak wills, we should not 
judge them harshly. When man is set alone against the vast 
background of his destiny, when he finds that he cannot defy 
his fate and unfaltering despair overtakes him, belief in karma 
steadies his nature. For most of us it may appear that we are 
playing a part that we have not chosen, in a play which does not 
interest us. Life to such may seem a dull proceeding and they 
may pass through it with a certain listlcssness. The principle of 
karma tells us that we earned this particular life, indeed we chose 
it. Our lives are self-begotten and self-born. If what we are is due 
to what we did, we will be even as we now do. It is open to us to 
remake our life even as we will have it. The future is not a 
finished product like the past. 

E. SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE HYPOTHESIS OF 

REBIRTH 


Lack of Memory 

There is reason for the old belief that between each fresh life, 
the soul or the ego of the individual drinks of the waters of 
Lethe. In other words memory of the past is obliterated by the 
transition from life on another plane to life on earth. The 
Bhagavata Purdna says that death is absolute forgetfulness.^ 
If we do not know that we enjoy or suffer in this life on account 
of our deeds in a previous life, we cannot be said to profit by 
experience. If we do not know why we suffer, our suffering is 
not a safeguard against the repetition of our evil deeds.^ Since 

1 R.B. II. 3. 4. * mrtyuY atyanta-vismrtii^. 

® I^ofcssor Pringle Pattison, quoting Leibniz, writes: ‘What good, Sir, would 
it do you to become king of China on condition that you forget what you have 
been? Would it not be the same as if God, at the moment he destroyed you, 
were to create a king of China.' Idea of Immortality, p. 125. 
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there is complete discontinuity of consciousness between one 
life and the next, the reward or punishment cannot in any 
intelligible sense be experienced by him who has deserved it. If 
one who has abused his intellectual gifts is reborn as an idiot, 
how does it help? Our present lives may be continuous with past 
lives but it does not make any difference so long as we do not 
remember the fact. 

We have no clear ideas about the mechanism of memory, 
how it inheres and is perpetuated in this life. We do not know 
how precisely experiences are stored in the organism and by 
what means they are revived. Psychical dispositions are for 
James Ward the basis of memory when the cerebral states are 
shattered. William James makes memory 'a physiological 
quality given once for all with its organisations which we can 
never hope to change*. G. F. Stout speaks of psychophysical 
dispositions. Bergson holds that memories are indestructible 
psychical entities and as immaterial they have no particular 
location in space. These memories hang together in associated 
systems. In Matter and Memory Bergson suggests that the true 
function of the brain is not to enable us to remember things but 
to forget them. But for this eliminating power of the brain, 
crowds of recollections which are irrelevant to the purpose in 
hand would overtake us, making it difficult for us to deal with 
immediate issues. The brain acts as a kind of sieve allowing only 
those memories to pass which have relevance to the present 
situation. Bergson assumes that our experience as it develops 
itself leaves behind an integral record, complete to the minutest 
details. When a new situation confronts us and the need for 
constructive action arises, memory images from the past attach 
themselves to the present perception, interpreting it. The 
memories are the acted past and the present consciousness may 
be active in selecting but the memories themselves are acted, 
not active. In Freud*s view the constituents of the soul are not 
past actions but present active wishes repressed and more or 
less actively controlled but producing conflict in their struggle 
to rise to consciousness and reach fulfilment. Memories are, for 
him, not pictures hung up in the halls of the mind but active 
vibrant centres. The unconscious memories keep the un¬ 
conscious part of our mind alive and occasionally by pressing 
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through the boundary that separates the unconscious from the 
conscious, bring back varied associations into conscious 
memory. 

In any experience we have two elements. Suppose we cut our 
finger we have (i) the series of events that ])roduce the pain: the 
misadventure in handling the knife, the cut, the bleeding, (ii) the 
sense of pain. The first is in the background while the second 
holds the centre. Gradually even the second recedes into the 
background leaving behind not a direct memory as an event but 
an indirect memory or a tendency to be careful in the handling 
of knives. If the tendencies persist, it does not matter if the 
memories lapse. The trained musician plays with a mind free 
from all recollection of the details of the past labour of learning 
notes. His fingers remember them and his subconscious mind 
stores the experience. Reflective knowledge results in an 
instinctive endowment. Wisdom does not consist in vast stores 
of knowledge but in the ability to profit by experience. Though 
we may not have conscious memory there is a persistence of 
dispositions and tendencies. Though at death we may lose the 
memory of the detailed knowledge and the skill and the habits, 
still we start our next life in consequence of having possessed 
these with more efficient dispositions and a greater power to 
reacquire the detailed knowledge and insight.^ 

Active memory does not seem to be essential for personal 
identity. Forgetting may perhaps be essential for making a 
fresh start. Providence has been more beneficent in bestowing 
on us the gift of forgetting. We do not deny our existence as 
an infant or an embryo simply because we do not remember 
them. Much passes into oblivion even in this life. We cannot 
identify the infant with the grown-up man if memory of the 
earlier stage is regarded as essential. Individuality does not 
depend on memory. Simply because we forget the experiences 
of our infancy, we do not believe that it is not we who had 
them. The unconscious processes do not form a part of the 
conscious ego but belong to the totality of the individual. 
Simply because the ego is not conscious of them we cannot deny 
their existence for they reveal themselves in and determine the 

^ See McTaggart: Some Dogmas of Religion (1906), pp. 127-37: The Nature of 
Existence, Vol. II (1927), pp. 385-96. 
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individuars behaviour. If, without a memory of our previous 
life, we still think that the present life has positive value, 
absence of memory of previous lives need not be taken as a fatal 
objection. The hypothesis of rebirth admits that there is a 
breach of consciousness and yet affirms continuity of self. While 
memory fades, the modifications remain, the attitude of mind, 
the habit of judgment, the dispositions of character survive in 
the new individuality and form its basis. 

It is also held that the illumined by the development of 
psychic powers are able to recollect their past births.^ Individual 
cases of memory of past lives are reported. 

Inequalities may be due to Heredity 

Simply because we arc ignorant of the cause of the inequality 
of human circumstance, we need not postulate previous 
existences. Inequality is a law of nature which we find in plants 
and animals also. It is not uncaused, however. The differences in 
natural endowment can all be traced to heredity. Pre-existence 
need not be assumed. The nature of any organism is largely 
determined by that of its biological ancestors. Heredity 
expresses the large resemblance between parents and children. 

Heredity means the transmission of physical form and 
biological characteristics from a previous life. A lion generates 
a lion, not a horse or a tiger. Things transmitted are not only 
physical and biological but psychical also, mental powers and 
tendencies. If we hold that man's whole nature is derived 
from his physical birth, that the body and mind of the indi¬ 
vidual are only a continuation of the body and mind of his 
ancestors, then the individual has no past being independent of 
his ancestors, or future independent of his descendants. He 
prolongs himself in his progeny and there is no rebirth for him. 
No continued stream of individuality survives the death of the 

^ Yoga Sutra II. 30; Upaskara on Vaisesika Sutra V. 2. 18; VI. 2. 16. 
Compare also the romantic story of Apollonius of Tyana and the later legendary 
lives of Pythagoras. See the B.G. IV. 5. 

The Buddha, according to A^vaghosa, remembered his past births: 

Tn recollection all former births passed before his eyes. Born in such a 
place, of such a name, and downwards to his present birth, so through 
hundreds, thousands, myriads, all his births and deaths he know.' Buddha- 
carita. Samuel Beal’s E.T. 

G* 
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a view prevailed in the West among the philosophers of the 
later Platonic school.^ It is the product of a number of varying 
tendencies, (i) The view that animals have souls is held by many 
primitive tribes and when they were accepted in the Hindu fold, 
their view affected the eschatological speculations of the 
Hindus, (ii) An obscure sense of the unity of all creation and 
that the souls of all living things are of like nature helped to 
foster it. There is something which binds us to all the children 
of the earth. All forms of life are ultimately identical, (hi) As the 
hypothesis of rebirth in animal bodies tended to increase the 
respect for animal life, those who were sympathetically inclined 
towards it did not discountenance this doctrine. When one 
considers the wanton destruction and needless suffering we have 
inflicted on the animal creation, a doctrine which fosters a 
disinterested love of animals is not to be discouraged. Our 
general idea is that animals exist to provide food and clothes for 
men and women. To see and delight in an animal for its own 
sake involves a high development of charity and selflessness. 

These different tendencies found expression in this extrava¬ 
gance of the rebirth hypothesis. 

Wliile we must be earnest with the idea of development, we 
must not pull down the higher or exalt the lower. While we must 
recognise the identity of principle in the whole universe, we 
must not abolish the wealth of varieties and stages of progress in 
which the single principle has found realisation. We must admit 
our kinship with the lower animals^ but the difference is also 
fundamental. Release from rebirth is dependent on knowledge 

^ The religious poem Kaiharmoi of Empedocles speaks of the fall of the soul 
and the ways by which it may attain the purity which is necessary, if it is to 
return to its primitive state of blessedness. In the process, it is said, it may go 
through all kinds of mortal shapes including those of men, animals and plants. 
In the course of his l^urifications, Empedocles states: T have already been 
a youth and a maid, a bush, a bird and a dumb fish of the sea.' Guthrie: 
Orpheus and Greek Religion (1935), p. 175. 

* Cp. Bradley: 'The frank recognition of a common parentage leaves us still 
the rulers of our poor relations, but breaks down the barrier which encourages 
our cruelty, our disregard for their miseries and contempt for their love. And 
when this moral prejudice is gone, our intellectual prejudice will not long 
survive. We shall not study the lower animals with the view to make out a case 
or a claim, but for the pleasure of finding our own souls again in a different 
form; and for the sake, I may add, of understanding better our own develop¬ 
ment.' Principles of Logic, Vol. II, p. 514. 
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and conduct of which only human beings are capable and, if 
once we enter animal life, they become impossible. How can a 
soul which has once sunk down to an animal life become ethi¬ 
cally deserving? When it is said that the human soul suffers the 
indignity of animal life, the suggestion is figurative, not literal. 
It means that it is reborn to an irrational existence comparable 
to animal life, and not that it is actually attached to the body of 
an animal.^ Those who so vehemently protest against the 
rebirth of human souls in animal bodies on the ground that it is 
incompatible with the organic relation between soul and body 
must admit that this very organic conception requires us to 
assume that souls will ac(jiiire bodies similar to those which 
they liave abandoned at death. 

The Mechanism of Rebirth 

In regard to the modus operandi of rebirth, different views 
are held. McTaggart argues that 'souls somehow steer their way 
back to a suitable rebirth'. 'Each person enters into connection 
with the body that it is most fitted to be connected with.'^ As 
there can be no continuity of life without continuity of organism, 
a subtle body which carries the impress of its past tendencies*** is 
assumed. The gross body {sthula sarira) is supported by the 
physical life-force W’'hich courses through the wEole nervous 
system and which distinguishes our bodily action from that of 
an inert mechanical being. It is only the outer instrument. 
When it disappears the soul is not formless. An individual 
existence is always conditioned by an organic substratum. 


^ Dr E. B. Tylor writes: ‘So it may seem that the original idea of trans¬ 
migration was the straightforward and reasonable one of human souls being 
reborn in new human bodies. . . , 7 'he beast is the very incarnation of familiar 
qualities of man; and such names as lion, bear, fox, owl, parrot, viper, worm, 
when wc apply them as epithets to men, condense into a word some leading 
feature of human life.' Primitive Culture (London, 1891), ii. 17. Dr L. A. 
W^addell writes: ‘The pig symbolises the ignorance of stupidity; the cock 
animal desire or lust; and the snake anger.’ Gazetteer of Sikkim, ed. by H. H. 
Risley, p. 267, 

* Studies on Hegelian Cosmology, pp. 45 IT. 

* W^hat departs from the body at death is manas (mind), the five senses of 
knowledge and the five of action, the five subtle elements, life (prana) and 
merit (punya) and demerit (papa). C.U. V, 3. 3; V. 9. i. B.U. IV. 4. 3, 5 and 6; 
VI. 2. 4 and 15; Maitri U, VI. 10; B.G. XV. 7 and 8; Manu XII. 16-17; B.S. 
III. I. 1-7. 
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Human life is always attached to some vehicle and we need not 
assume that the forms of matter with which we are familiar are 
the only forms that exist in the universe. When the gross body 
drops, the soul is accompanied by the subtle body, transparent 
and invisible though material. It is the basis for consciousness 
and memory. We cannot localise subtle bodies which survive 
physical death. The subtle body is the reflex image of our 
personality in all its phases. The linga-sartra is the carrier of 
karma and assumes a body which, though different from the 
present one, is not altogether discontinuous with it. It is 
sometimes said that when the self leaves the body, it leaves with 
vijhdna which equates with determinate consciousness due to 
vdsand and vidyd, karma and piirva-jndna. S. admits that the 
individual, when he passes from one body to another, possesses 
primary prana, senses, and manas, also avidyd, karma and 
previous experience. They^^;^^ carries with it the subtle elements 
forming the basis of the body.^ In the story of Savitri, it is said 
that Yama extracted from the gross body of Satyavan the self 
which is of the size of a thumb.^ The subtle body is said to have 
form. At the point of death, as the servants of a king gather 
round him when he starts on a voyage, so all the vital functions 
and faculties of an individual gather around the living soul, 
when it is about to withdraw from its bodily form.^ The dtman 
or the Universal Self which is present as sdksin throughout 
successive experiences is a mere spectator. 

History of the Doctrine 

Belief in rebirth is widespread in the East and is not unknown 
in the West. Pythagoras and Plato suggested this theory as an 
explanation for the inequalities of life. Plato in the famous myth 
of Er towards the end of his Republic shows the disciplinary 
value of suffering. Virgil, the Mystery religions, the Neo- 
platonists supported the theory of rebirth. Plotinus says: ‘Such 
things as happen to the good without justice, as punishments, 

^ dehahljair, bhutasuksmaih samparisvakiah. B.S. III. i. i. 

* angu^fha-mdtram purusam ni^cakar§a yamo baldt. M.B. Vanaparva 
20. 6. 16. 

• B.U. IV. 3. 28. The process of death and rebirth according to Tibetan 
Buddhism is given in The Tibetan Book of the Dead, ed. by W. Y. Evans- 
Wentz, third edition (1957). 
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or poverty, or disease, may be said to take place through 
offences committed in a former life/^ 

Caesar reports that the Druids had a belief that 'the soul does 
not perish, but after death passes from one body to another'. 
The Cathari taught that the wicked would be reborn in the 
bodies of animals. Recent anthropological investigations reveal 
that many African peoples hold the belief in rebirth. Josephus 
tells us that ‘pure and obedient souls obtain a most holy place 
in Heaven from whence in the revolution of the ages they are 
sent again into pure bodies.The general Jewish belief, however, 
is a resurrection to bodily life on earth. The case of the man 
born blind is used to suggest belief in pre-existence. If he is not 
born blind as the result of his own sin it should be due to his 
conduct in a previous life. Among Christian thinkers Origen 
believed in the pre-existence of the soul though he held that 
after death the soul passed into a resurrection body. Jerome 
believed in pre-existence. Augustine did not deny it, and there 
was hesitation about the doctrine till the time of Gregory the 
Great. The Second Council of Constantinople in a.d. 553 issued 
a pronunciamiento: ‘Whoever shall support the mythical 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul and the consequent 
wonderful opinion of its return, let him be anathema.' There¬ 
after belief in rebirth became a heretical doctrine. 

In recent times owing to the spread of the knowledge of the 
teachings of Eastern religions a few Western thinkers have been 
attracted to this hypothesis. Schopenhauer admits the useful¬ 
ness of this doctrine.^ Sir William Jones, in his letter to Earl 
Spencer dated September 4, 1787, wrote: ‘I am no Hindu; but 
I hold the doctrine of the Hindus concerning a future state to be 
incomparably more rational, more pious, and more likely to 
deter men from vice, than the horrid opinions inculcated by 
Christians on punishments without end.'^ For McTaggart, the 

^ T. Taylor: The Select Works of Plotinus (1914), p. 229. 

* Antiquities XVIII. i. 3. 

® Cp. Wordsworth: ‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.' 

Rosetti: T have been here before. 

But where or how I cannot tell.* 

* See Arberry: Asiatic Jones (1946), p. 37. 

Cp. G. Lowes Dickinson: Tf we are to hold, as we must, I believe, if we are to 
be optimists, that there is some definite goal to be reached by all individuals in 
a temporal process, then the notion of a series of successive existences, in the 
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universe is not a person but a society of persons, eternal and 
perfect, each of whom is in love with one or more of the others. 
Moreover, it is probable that each human mind, as it really is, 
is identical with one of these persons. Each one of us is, there¬ 
fore, eternal in reality and this eternity probably appears suh 
specie temporis as persistence throughout the whole of past and 
future time. This existence is split up into a sequence of many 
successive lives each beginning with a birth and ending with a 
death. Belief in rebirth seems to be the least unsatisfactory of 
the views held about the future of the human being after death. 


F. LIFE ETERNAL 
Union with Brahman 

Release is life in spiritual consciousness; rebirth is life in 
becoming. Eternal life is a new Ufe into which we are born by a 
direct contact with the Divine. It is not a prolongation of the 
natural life into an indefinitely extended future. Eternity is not 
endless continuity. 

As we have seen any attempt to describe spiritual experience 
in human language involves the clothing of the truth in imagery 
borrowed from the thought-forms of time. Even as the Supreme 
Reality is envisaged in the four forms of the Absolute Brahman, 
Personal Isvara, the world-soul and the world, the liberated has 
the feeling of oneness with Brahman, communion with Isvara 
and co-operation with the world-soul for the betterment of the 
world. S. says that the highest goal of life is the realisation of 
Brahman} Since the Absolute is indescribable the state of 
union with the Absolute is also indescribable.* The self realises 
its t"*ue nature and its difference from the empirical order. It is 

course of which all are gradually purified and made fit for the heaven they are 
ultimately to attain, would seem to be the one least open to objection. It is also, 
I think, the one which is gradually popularising itself among those, who, 
without being students of philosophy, feel an intimate interest in its problems, 
and are not satisfied with the Christian solution.* 

^ brahmdvagatir hi purusdrthah. S.B. I. i. i. 

* Cp. Sutta Nipdta: ‘He who (like the sun) has gone to rest is comparable to 
nothing whatsoever. The notions through which his reality can be expressed 
are simply not to be found. All ideas are nothing as bearing upon him; hence all 
modes of speech are, with respect to him, unavailing.* 5, 7, 8. 
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an individual realisation of the Supreme by the individual soul. 
This is not thinking but seeing, a change of being.^ According to 
5 ., this realisation is a modification of the internal organ 
generated in the mind aided by the impressions produced by 
hearing, reflection, etc. This, while destroying the ignorance 
leading to the apprehension of the world as real, roots itself out 
as well, not being distinct from the universe.® 

makes out that the attainment of moksa is not the 
destruction of the world but only the displacement of a false 
view of the world.® The world has Brahman for its true nature 
and not vice versa. The cognition of Brahman is effected by the 
dissolution of the view of the reality of names and forms. 
Otherwise the first released person would have destroyed the 
world once for all so that at present the whole world w^ould be 
empty, earth and all other substances having been finally 
annihilated.^ 

The life of union with Brahman is described in different ways. 
It is said that nothing remains of the individual whether as to 
name or likeness {ndma-rupaY but only the Universal Reality. 
He becomes the Self that seems to have been determined or 

^ na brahma-jndna-mairam sdmsdrika-nivrtti-kdranam api tu sdksdtkdra- 
paryantam. Bhamati I. i. 4.; see also I. i. i. 

* brahma-sdksdtkdras cdntahkarana-vrtti-bhedah iravaria-mananddi-janita- 
samskdra-saciva tnano-janmd. sa ca nikhila-prapafica-mahendra-jdla-sdksdtkdram 
sa-mulam unmulayan dtmdnam api prapancaivdvike^dd unmulayati. 

* brahma-svabhdvo hi prapaheo na prapa-hca-svabkavam brahma, tena ndma- 
rupa-prapahca~pravildpanena brahma-taitvdvabodho bhavati. 

* ekena eddimuktena prthivyddi-pravilayah krta itlddnim prthivyddisunyam 
jagad abhavisyat, S,B. III. 2. 21. 

® For a Buddhist version see Anguttara Nikdya IV. i. 8. 

‘Just as the flowing streams that move towards the sea, on reaching it, are 
coming home, their name and shape are broken down and one speaks only of 
the sea, even so of this witness the sixteen parts that move towards the Person, 
when they reach the Person are coming home, their name and shape are 
broken down and one speaks only of the Person. As the drop becomes the ocean, 
so the soul is deified, losing her name and work, but not her essence.’ Eckhart 
Pfeiffer’s Edition, p. 314. 

Cp. Ruysbroek: ‘All men who are exalted above their creatureliness into a 
contemplative life are with this Divine glory—yea, are that glory, and they see 
and feel and find in themselves by means of this Divine light that they are the 
same ground as to their uncreated nature. Wherefore contemplative men 
should rise above reason and distinction and gaze perpetually by the aid of 
their inborn light, and so they become transformed, and one wills the same 
light by means of which they see and which they are.* Quoted by Inge: 
Christian Mysticism, p. 189. 
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particularised but is in fact impartible. Any kind of embodiment 
or individuality is regarded as a descent from the truth of being, 
a bondage to ignorance and desire, a self-forgetfulness of spirit. 
Freedom is absolute identification of the finite with the Infinite. 
B.U. describes the state of liberation thus: 'As a man when in 
the embrace of his beloved wife, knows nothing without or 
within, so the person when in the embrace of the Intelligent 
Self knows nothing without or within. That, verily, is his form 
in which his desire is fulfilled, in which the Self is his desire, in 
which he is without desire, free from any sorrow.'^ According to 
the Prasna U. the freed individuals lose their specific individu¬ 
alities when they merge themselves in the Supreme Self, even 
as rivers that flow into the sea lose their names and forms in it. 
'As on the destruction of the jar, etc., the ether enclosed in the 
jar, etc., merges in the ukdsa [the vast expanse of ether], even 
so the individuals merge in the Universal Spirit.'^ 

Communion with the Divine Isvara 

The released soul retains its distinct individuality and 
becomes a mover at will, kdma-edrin, whose will indeed is no 

1 IV, 3. 21. 

* Gaudapada on Kdrikd on Md. U. III. 40. 

Meistcr Eckhart says: ‘If therefore I am changed into God and He makes me 
one with Himself, then, by the living God, there is no distinction between us. 

. . , Some people imagine that they are going to see God, that they are going to 
see God as if He were standing yonder, and they here, but it is not to be so. 
God and I: we are one. By knowing God I take Him to myself. By loving God, 
I penetrate Him,' Meister Eckhart, E.T. by R. B. Blakney (1941), pp. 181-2. 

St Catherine of (lenoa cried: ‘My one is God, nor do I recognise any other 
one except my God himself.' 

St John of the Cross likened the soul in search of God to a log of wood which 
is consumed by fire in which the fire only is operative. ‘The soul that is in a 
state of transformation of love may be said to be, in its ordinary habit, like 
to the log of wood that is continually assailed by the fire; and the acts of this 
soul are the flame that arises from the fire of love: the more intense is the fire 
of union, the more vehemently does its flame issue forth. In the which flame 
the acts of the wall are united and rise upward, being carried away and 
absorbed in the flame of the Holy Spirit, even as the angel rose upward to 
God in the flame of the sacrifice of Manue. In this state, therefore, the soul 
can perform no acts, but it is the Holy Spirit that moves it to perform them; 
wherefore all its acts are Divine, since it is impelled and moved to them by 
God. Hence it seems to the soul that whensoever this flame breaks forth, 
causing it to love with the Divine temper and sweetne.ss, it is granting it 
eternal life, since it raises it to the operation of God in God.’ The Living Flame 
of Love, tr. by E. Allison Peers (1953), pp. 18-19. 
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longer his own. M.U. says that he attains divine likeness.^ For 
R., the distinction between the individual soul and the Universal 
Self is real and so the two can never become one. Eternal life is 
love of God. It is essentially restful because the soul rests in God 
who is sufficient in himself and good unconditionally. Its only 
desire is to make its love more and more intense and absorbing. 
There is not with R. any question of the identity of the individual 
soul with God for such an absorption is not permissible in his 
philosophy. Love depends on a relation between two persons. 
The released soul has all the exalted qualities of the Divine 
except a few special prerogatives such as those of creatorship, 
etc. 

For Madhva life eternal is life in the presence of the Deity. 
For him difference is fundamental and obtains even in the state 
of release. 

For S., liberation is identification with the Self, sa-dtmaka; 
for R. it is direct contact with the Supreme, sa-yujyatd; for 
Madhva it is proximity to the Supreme, sa-lokatd. 

The author of the B.S. denies to the released souls the right to 
participate in the cosmic functions of the Lord. Badarayana 
gives us the views of Jaimini and Audulomi. Jaimini holds that 
the individual in the state of release becomes invested with the 
highest attributes of Isvara or the Personal God.^ Release is 
regarded as the attainment of an unconditioned state where all 
traces of the manifested world disappear (prapaheopaiama). 
Audulomi maintains that the released soul attains the state of 
pure consciousness. The state of absolute release is oneness 
of the individual self with the Super-personal Absolute which 
is the substratiun of the world of experience. The unreleased 
souls look upon it as one of identity with Godhead. All 
these views are characterised by the negative condition of 
freedom from rebirth. The state of liberation is one of 
freedom from the limitative conditions of individual human 
existence. It is freedom from subjection to time, from 
birth and death which are marks of time. 'Death, thou 
shalt die.' 

All views agree that eternal life is an absolute fulfilment of 
what we are, the final affirmation of our progressive self-finding. 

^ HI. 1.3- * IV. 4. 5* 
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The Self shines forth in its purity.^ The Bhdgavata describes 
the state of release as the attainment of the individuars natural 
state by relinquishing its imposed state.^ The knowledge of God 
which is equivalent to the direct realisation of Ultimate Reality 
is the highest human good {parama-purusdrtha), The self as part 
{arhsa) attains the whole (amsin). It is brought into personal 
contact with the Personal God. It is not a question of attaining 
sameness or identity but attaining similarity. The views affirm 
the timelessness of our inmost being, an indestructibility 
without continuance in time, but in the cosmic process, 
individuation is the method. Until the cosmic process is 
consummated, the individual centres will continue. 

Appaya DIksita in his Siddhdnta-lesa-samgraka writes: 
'Liberation being the manifestation of our nature and nothing 
adventitious, cannot be denied to or withheld from anyone. 
Universal liberation is more than a possibility; it is a logical 
necessity. Different souls will require a long or short period of 
time in proportion to their capacity to get rid of avidyd but its 
final removal is certain. So long as there is a single unrealised 
soul, mdyd is not completely destroyed and there can be no 
absolute realisation for any other soul, however advanced it may 
be in the path of perfection.' 

Appaya Diksita says that as long as the created world lasts, 
i.e. as long as liberation of all does not happen, the Supreme 
Brahman has the form of livara,^ So from the empirical 
viewpoint, the fruit of knowledge turns out to be of the form of 
the attainment of the nature of Parameivara characterised by 
the possession of desires which come true and so on. The 
lordship manifested in those who have intuited Brahman may be 
said to be of the nature similar to Brahman because of the text 
'the stainless one attains absolute equality with the Supreme'.^ 

1 svena Yupena ahhinispadyate. C.U. dtma-svarupa 4 dhha or attaining one’s 
own form is becoming like the Divine for Nimbarka. See Veddnia-pdrijdta- 
saurabha. IV. 4. 1-2. 

* muktir hitvdnyathd-rupam, svarupei^a vyavasthitih. 

* tad eva nirvUe§am brahma ydvat sarva-mukti saguiie^varbhdvam dpadydva- 
tisphata iti vyavahdra-dr^tyd satya-kdmatvddi-gu'^aka paramesvara-bhdvd- 
patti-rupam api bhavaii tat phalam. ^ivddvaita-nirttaya III. 235. i. 

* U. III. I. 3: brahma-sdk^dtkdravatdm yad aikvaryam dvirbhavati tad brahma- 
sdmya-rupam iti vaktavyam. niraHjanah paramarh sdmyam upaiti. ^ivddvaita- 
nirrj,aya. 
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Life eternal is not a denial of becoming but a victory over it. 
The saved souls devote their energies to the spiritualisation of 
the world, to raising it to its highest levels. They are engaged in 
the development of the human type into the spiritual. To be 
free is to live in the integral power of spirit, which does not 
consist in the repose of a featureless existence indifferent to 
activity but in the simultaneous possession of a transcendent 
reality and cosmic activity and existence without which the 
cosmos will cease to exist. We are in bondage so long as the 
individual is confined to his superficial mind, ignorant of the 
spirit in him which is always free master of its world, its 
manifestation. In Yapia-vardha-bhagavadgUd 42, it is said that 
to the ignorant the world is full of sorrow, to the awakened it is 
full of bliss even as the world is dark to the blind and is bright 
to the seeing.^ 

Release {mukti) consists not in the shaking off of all bodily 
life or cosmic existence but in a recovery by the individual 
conscious being of its spiritual freedom. The spirit in us is the 
Divine enjoying the possible relations of his oneness in the 
multiplicity of souls. Individual existence in life is not a thing 
absolutely apart; it is part of the divine self-manifestation in 
the universe. The enlightened soul is one with the Divine in 
himself as well as the Divine in all. An exclusive emphasis on 
one side of the truth is misleading. The soul that has entered 
into that complete oneness with the Divine Being must, even 
as that Divine does, continue to be one with all being. The 
released souls live in the world though they are no more of the 
world. Their lives are lit by a steady spiritual flame imparting a 
new coherence, tranquillity and freedom. They are filled with 
peace though it is not a peace of the desert. They are vibrant 
with energy and engaged in meeting the demands of the world. 
Sudarsanacarya in his Sruti-sukti-mdld gives the following 
illustration of the contemplation of identity with Brahman: 

' Padma-^ndbha is said to be the Supreme Brahman and the 
Supreme Real, the Supreme Light and the Supreme Lord, since 
delighting only in contemplation of Thee, he is non-different 

^ ajnasya duhhhaugha-mayath jHasyanandamayam jagat 
andham hhuvanam andhasya pvahdkam tu su-cak§usali. 
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from Thee, as the magician by the contemplation of Garuda is 
non-different from Garuda.^ 

Union imth the World-Spirit 

These mukia-purusas or enfranchised souls are those in whose 
lives the temporal and the eternal interpenetrate. God’s light 
streams not darkly as through a glass but undimmed as through 
an open window.^ All the traces of egoism are dissolved and the 
limitations which condition individuality are extinct in them. 
They are untouched by the fear of death and untroubled by 
anxieties concerning the future of their temporal personalities. 
The divine principle in its eternal being is identical with one’s 
own formless essence, beneath all the conscious and the 
unconscious qualifications of the personality. It is the non¬ 
particular in us, the pure divine non-form, a nameless, shapeless 
power wdiich sustains the whole personality. The released are 
not the solitary men cut off from society and severed from the 
empirical self retreating from the threatening world. Such men 
of mere negation are sterile and unfruitful. The free souls are 
full men representing consistent and comprehensive affirmation 
of the Divine in life. After their enlightenment they get back to 
the world, love and serve their fellow-men in the light of their 
blessing. On the plane of spirit, there is an indivisible solidarity 
of the human race. The free spirits arc persons without 
frontiers. They do not have any barriers of sex, class, race or 
nation between themselves and the rest of humanity. They are 
at home with men and women of all religions and no religion. 
They are the apostolate of the future. The marks of a liberated 
man are an earthen pot (for drinking water), the roots of trees 
(for food), coarse cloth, solitude, equanimity towards all.® 

The life of the liberated has two characteristics. It is free 
from the egoistic self and its tyrannous desires. It is convinced 
of the unity with all and so has love for others. The freed man 
works for the good of others. Though he wants nothing for 

^ brahmocyate paramasau paramam ca iat-tvam jyotib param ca paramesvara 
padma-ndbhah. 

tvad-bhdvanaika-rasikas tvad-ananyabhdvdn mantrl yathd garuda-bhdvanayd 
garutmdn, (42.) * I CorirUhians xiii. 12. 

* kapdlam vrk^a-muldni kucailam asahdyatd 
samatdtaiva sarvasmin etad mxihiasya laksanam. 
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himself, he cannot see others immersed in ignorance and 
suffering. So long as we are seekers of the goal we do 
unselfish work by conscious effort; when we are free we do 
it effortlessly. 

So long as the cosmic process continues the liberated souls 
have work to perform. They co-operate with the divine purpose 
for this world and strive for the redemption of all.^ According to 
Vaisnava philosophy they live in Vaikuniha and are unlike 
human beings in respect of their conditions. They are said to be 
devoid of bodies and organs of sense.^ 

The appearance of the divine souls in the world gives light to 
those that live in darkness and in the shadow of death.® This is 
the view of S. as indicated by Appaya Diksita. The liberated 
souls are active wherever a tear falls, wherever an act of 
injustice or brutality is committed, w’^herever a heart is seized 
with despair.^ In his hymn to the Supreme in the Bhdgavata, 
Prahlada criticises those performers of penance in the forests 
who strive for their own salvation indifferent to the sufferings 
of the erring mortals and he says that he does not desire his 
own salvation unless these erring people are taken along: 

prdyena deva munayah sva-vimukti-kdmdh 
maunam caranti vipine na pardrtha-nisihdh 
naitdn vihdya krpandn vimumuksa ekah 
ndnyam tv ad asya caranam bhramato'nupasye. 

Life is a continuous drama embracing the beginnings of 
existence and its end. The light suffers and struggles to over¬ 
come the darkness in wLich evil cloaks itself. 

^ ‘For we are labourers together with God’, fellow-workers with him. 

I Corinthians hi. 9. Talmud [Sabbath, 10) says: 

*Any judge who exercises rightful 
judgment even for one hour, of him 
Scriptures say that he becomes, as it were, 
a co-worker with God in the work of Creation.* 

In the phrase of Dame Julian of Norwich we are ‘partakers in his good deed*. 
Revelations of Divine Love. 

* dehendriydsu-hlndndm vaikuntha-pura-vdsinam. Bhdgavata VII. i. 34. 

* Luke i. 79. 

* I’ascal says that Jesus struggles with death until the end of the world. In 
this boundless Gcthsemane which is the life of the universe, he struggles with 
death, as the personification of all suffering and sorrow. 
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Jivan-mukti 

Liberation is not a state of existence to follow on physical 
death but an all-satisfying present experience. It can be had 
even in life. It is the condition of Jwan-mukti. The fruit of 
knowledge being present to intuition does not manifest itself 
at a later time only as the fruits of actions do.^ Hindu systems 
of thought describe the state of those who are released while they 
are in an embodied condition as one of jivan-mukti. They feel 
that the result of karmas which have begun to operate should be 
exhausted. There is no help for it.^ But we can escape from those 
which have not begun to operate, when we gain wisdom.^ 

Eternity is a state of mind, not a place or an environment. 
Kabir asks, 'if your bonds be not broken whilst living, what 
hope of deliverance in death?' Life eternal is not in the future of 
time. Every moment we stand on the frontier of time. Release 
is not a state after death but the supreme status of being in 
which the spirit knows itself to be superior to birth and death, 
unconditioned by its manifestations, able to assume forms at 
its pleasure. 

It is wrong to think that dijivan-mukta is not wholly perfect, 
that he is only a sddhaka and not a siddha. To possess a body 
does not mean identification with it. Jlvan-mukti is not close 
proximity to final release but it is final release. 

A released person continues to have individuality until the 
whole cosmic process is dissolved or redeemed. Continuance 
till the dissolution of the primal elements is called immortality.^ 

When ignorance is destroyed by knowledge, it follows that 
release is obtained forthwith. But the freed soul does not 
become disembodied. There are passages which declare that 
only after physical death release is attained. Those who are 
released in spirit become released in fact after death. 
Embodiment may continue after the attainment of knowledge 

* anuhhavafuiham eva ca vidyd-phalam na kriyd-phalavat kdldntarabhdvUi. 
6.B. III. 4. 15. 

* prdrabdha-karmdndm bhogdd eva ksayam. * See B.S. IV. i. 13-15. 

* Cp. abhuta-samplavam sthdnam amrtatvam hi bhdsyate. Quoted in Bhamati. 
I. I. I. 

* Cp. tasya tdvad eva dram ydvan na vimoksye atha sampaisye. C.U. VT. 14. 2. 
Again: vimukiak ca vimucyate. tasydbhidhydndd yojandt tattva-bhdvdt hhuyak 
ednte visva^rndyd-nwrititi. 
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and therefore release. It is the liberated people that teach us the 
truth. says: It should not be disputed whether the knower of 
Brahman is embodied for a time or is not embodied. How can 
one's own intimate experience of the knowledge of Brahman 
existing together with embodiment be denied by another?’^ 
Those who hold that all embodiment is the effect of ignorance 
contend that full release is possible only after death. They 
assume that embodiment is a sign of ignorance and karma. If 
ignorance persists release is not gained. We are adepts and not 
perfected men. Bondage and release cannot coexist. 

Release relates to the frame of mind. It does not depend on 
embodiment or non-embodiment. Even after physical death, 
the released soul may assume individual form to work for the 
world. That is why it is sometimes said that the released soul 
becomes one with Isvara, the creative dynamic side of Brahman, 
Even as Isvara controls his manifestation and is not bound by 
it, the released soul controls his individuality and is not bound 
by it as a limitation. Even as Isvara expresses himself in various 
forms to help suffering humanity, the released souls may 
assume forms to help the unregenerate. The individual soul 
becomes identical with Isvara and when the world process is 
redeemed, he along with Brahma or the World-spirit lapses into 
the Absolute-God, Brahman-Ihara,^ 

Salvation is possible for all and till that consummation is 
attained, the individual souls work in the world with a feeling of 
identity with God. While possessing wisdom they may act in the 
world. This action may take many forms. A popular verse reads 
*Krsna was an enjoyer, Suka was a renouncer, Janaka and 
Rdmaweie kings, Vasi§tha was a performer of ceremonies. These 
five kinds of knowers are to be regarded as equals.'® To each is 
the way ordained by his nature. The way of the householder is 
suited for some, that of the houseless wanderer for others. We 
have to renounce not the things of the world but the desires 
of the heart. 'Whether one is interested in renunciation or 

1 naivdtra vivaditavyam brahma-vidalk kincit kdlam iariram dhriyate na 
dhriyata iti. K at ham hy ekasya sva-hrdaya-pratyayam hrahma^vedanam deha- 
dhdranam cdparena pratik^eptum sakyate. §.B. I. 4. 15. 

* See Appayya Dik^ita: Siddhdnta-leia-sathgraha 3. 2351-3. 2355. 

* krstio bhogi kukas tydgl nrpau janaka-rdghavau 
vast sthah karma-kartd ca paUcaite jndninab samaJat. 
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enjoyment, in company or in solitude, he whose mind delights in 
the Supreme, he, verily, rejoices’, says averse attributed to 
He looks upon all creation as equal.^ He is detached but not 
isolated from the world; if isolated, he is isolated only in spirit. 

Yoga-Vdsisiha tells us how a liberated soul should act in the 
world. ‘Steady in the state of fullness which shines when all 
desires are given up and peaceful in the state of freedom in life, 
behave in this world, O Rdghava. Inwardly free from all desires, 
dispassionate and detached, but outwardly active in all affairs, 
behave in this world, O Rdghava, Outwardly full of zeal in action 
but free from any zeal at heart, active in appearance but 
inwardly peaceful, behave in this world, O Rdghava. Free from 
egoism, with mind detached as in sleep, pure like the sky, ever 
untainted, behave in this world, O Rdghava. Conducting 
yourself nobly and with tenderness, conforming to the forms of 
society but inwardly renouncing all, behave in this world, O 
Rdghava. Unattached at heart but outwardly acting as if with 
attachment, inwardly cool but outwardly fervent, b(‘have in 
this world, 0 Rdghava.*^ The pvan-mukta wears his life like a 
light garment. 

Hindu thought j)oints out that what binds is not action but 
the spirit in which it is done. It is the desire for or aversion 
from the results that bind the individual soul. But so long as the 

1 yoga-raio vd bhoga-rato vd sanga-rato vd savga-vihlnah 
yasya brahmavi ramate cittain, nandati, nandati, nandaty eva. 

* samatd sarva-bhutesu ctan mubtasya laksanam. 

* purno drstim avastabhya dhyeya-tydga-vildsinlm 
jlvan-mukta-iayd svastho lake vihara rdghava 
antah samtyakta-sarvdso vltardgo vivdsanah 
bahih sarva-samdedro lake vihara rdghava 
bahih krtrima-samramhho hrdi samrambha-varjitah 
kartd bahir akartdntah lake vihara rdghava 
iyaktdhanikrtir dstiptamatir dkdsa-^obhanah 
agrhlta-kalahkdnko loke vihara rdghava 
uddra-pcsaldcdrah sarvdcdrdnuvrttimdn 
antah sarva-paritydgi loke vihara rdghava. 
antar nairdsyam dddya bahir d§onmukhe hitah 
bahis tapto*niardsito loke vihara rdghava. 

William Law quotes: ‘Do but suppose a man to know himself, that he comes 
into this world on no other errand but to arise out of the vanity of time. ... Do 
but suppose him to govern his inward thought and outward action by this view 
of himself and then to him every day has lost all its evil; prosperity and 
adversity have no difference because he receives them and uses tliem in the 
same spirit.’ The Works of William Law (1749), Vol. VII, p. i, reprinted in 1893. 
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action is performed in a selfless spirit, without desire for fruit, 
it is one with the creative activity of God. Without action, the 
world would cease to exist. We hear of many cases of liberated 
individuals who are engaged in the work of the world. They live 
as universal men with no private attachments or personal 
feelings. When the realised soul returns to the plane of conduct, 
his action will neither add to nor detract from the value of his 
realisation. Action itself will be of a different kind. It has no 
selfish motives behind it but is a manifestation of spiritual 
peace. 

The individual who is enlightened by knowledge does not 
renounce all activity. He acts to sustain his body and social 
relationships. He is incapable of selfish action as his egoism is 
burnt out. He is free from selfish desire, a-kdma. He who has 
attained truth which is its own fruition acts selflessly and with 
full freedom.^ 

Sarva-mukti 

Whatever pathway we take, the end is the transformation of 
the individual and, as a result, the transformation of all human 
relationships. Individuals cannot be fully transformed in 
separation from each other. The word sarva-mukti means the 
liberation of all. In a deeply spiritual sense there can be no other 
salvation. Brahma 4 oka or the Kingdom of God implies corporate 
salvation.2 We are all wayfarers towards the Divine Kingdom 
and so cannot rest until the goal is reached. 

In the Yoga system the sage is likened to one standing on the 

^ Cp. ‘That is right action which does not make for bondage; that is right 
knowledge which makes for liberation.' 

iat karma yan na bandhaya 
sd vidyd yd vimukiaye. 

Eckhart says: ‘It is permissible to take life’s blessings with both hands 
provided thou dost know thyself prepared in the opposite event to leave them 
just as gladly,’ 

* Siddhdnta-muktdvali quotes a verse: ‘Men who duly observe the rites, who 
perform worship at the junctions of time [morning, noon and evening], their 
sins removed go to the world of Brahma which is free from harm [literally 
disease].’ 

sayidhydm updsate ye tu satatath samsitavratdh 
vidhuta-pdpdh te ydnti hrahma-lokam andmayam. 

Augustine observes: 'How could the city of God have a beginning or be 
developed or fulfil its destiny if the life of the saints were not a social life?* 
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hilltop and looking down on the suffering multitude below.^ This 
infinite compassion impels him to build for himself a new body 
and mind and teach the saving wisdom to the world.^ In 
Mahay ana Buddhism, Avalokitesvara, the future Buddha looks 
downwards on all less elevated beings helping and expecting 
them to rise. So long as there are unreleased souls, the released 
souls will have work in the temporal order. The conception of 
the solidarity of mankind tells us that the saved souls and the 
sinning are bound to one another. The former work on the latter 
by persuasion and love until they are transformed and reborn 
into spiritual souls alive with the life that grows more and more 
into life eternal. In the saved souls there is a never completely 
resolved strain of temporality which makes them members of 
the cosmic order. If the last vestige of succession and contin¬ 
gency is removed time will have disappeared with it. 

The world is a whole where everything is necessary to all the 
rest. If anyone finds his end in himself he suffers defeat.® So long 
as the cosmic plan is not fulfilled work will continue, in a 
spiritual selfless way by the saints, in a material selfish way by 
others. When the consummation of the world is reached, it 
lapses back into the Absolute. 

Two conditions are essential for final salvation, (i) inward 
perfection attained by intuition of self, (ii) outer perfection 
possible only with the liberation of all. The liberated souls 
which obtain the first condition continue to work for the second. 
So long as the cosmic process continues, life is not a resting but a 
going on. It goes on never pausing, always restless, always 
straining forward for something that has not been but should be. 

^ prajfiu-prasddam druhya asocyah kocaio jandn 
bhumisthan iva sailastha}} sarvam prdjno*nupasyati. 

Yoga-hhdsya I. 47. 

2 ddividvdn nirmdnacittam adhisthdya karmiydd hhagavdn 
paramarsir dsuraye jigndsamdndya tantram provdca. 

Yoga-bhdsya I. 25. 

Kapila is said to have taught Asuri out of compassion. 

* Cp. ‘Strike me out of the Book of Life or forgive my people their trespass’, 
said Moses to God. Origen believed that God’s infinite love would finally prevail 
over all evil and even Satan and his fallen angels would be ultimately redeemed. 
Such a view of universal restoration questions the justice of eternal damnation. 
It is impossible for any believer in God to assume that countless human souls 
could be for all time beyond the possibility of redemption, beyond the reach of 
God’s love. It means the ultimacy of evil and the defeat of God’s purpose. 
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Till the end is achieved the temporal process has a meaning and 
a value as the stage of soul-formation and growth. The world is 
not an adequate expression of reality and cannot therefore share 
the eternity which is characteristic of reality. It can only be an 
unending succession of transitory states. True individuality of 
human self is to be found in the achievement of the unity of the 
world. 

In that cosmic harmony which is the destiny of the historical 
process, each individual has his distinct place, has an eternal 
value, dharnia, form or idea. Distinction does not any more mean 
opposition since all individuals strive for the same end and are 
inspired by the same ideal. They all know even as they are 
known. They all have a sense of communion with the Cosmic 
Spirit and devote their lives to its purpose. Each particular 
individual expresses the universal in its own way.^ 

The world-redemption {sarva-miikti) is not to be confused with 
cosmic millennia or earthly paradises. It is not a gradual accumu¬ 
lation of material comforts through the ages. It deals with 
values of spirit which may be gained sometimes through 
convulsions of nature and history. The question of universal 
salvation is not to be confused with the realisation of finite 
purposes in time. The chances of time, its fulfilments and 
frustrations, have little to do with the new mode of living which 
is independent of time. This view is not bound up with the 
inevitability of progress as that term is understood by us. Inner 
desolation and outward wealth may well go together. But the 
possibility of a sj)iritual life for the whole race is indicated by the 
theory of the indwelling of God. We may well cherish the hope 
that the ascent of the soul to God achieved by several 
individuals during the course of human history may be an 
earnest of what humanity will one day attain. The Kingdom of 
God, a society of saved souls, is the cosmic destiny. It is one 
expression of the Absolute but not the Absolute itself. It is a 
manifestation of one of its possibilities. The Absolute, however, 

^ ‘They see themselves in others. For all things are transparent and there is 
nothing dark or resisting but everyone is manifest to everyone internally and 
all things are manifest, for light is manifest to light. For everyone has all 
things in himself and again sees in another all things, so that all things are 
everywhere and all is all and each is all and the splendour is infinite.’ Enneads 
V. 8. 4. 
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is not limited by its manifestation in such a divine society. The 
peace, the bliss and the oneness of the Absolute are not con¬ 
stituted by or limited to the perfection of this cosmic process. 

It may be said that it is an utterly futile business for the 
Creative Spirit to have brought individual souls into existence, 
spent infinite pains on their education only to get them dis¬ 
integrated at the end. Is all this difficult process of soul-making 
to end in their breaking up again? Personality, love and service 
should not be allowed to disappear in some infinite sea of 
undifferentiated being. Let us understand the implications of 
such a demand. Unless we regard imperfection as an end in 
itself, a state may arise when there is nothing for human minds 
to know or human wills to do. When the self-disclosure of 
personalities is accomplished, when the integral revelation of 
the world possibility is achieved, a simple continuance of such a 
state becomes a useless luxury. As Lotze argues, souls will exist 
as long as their existence has meaning for the universe. When 
this world order ends, the creative freedom of the Absolute may 
find expression in forms of which we have no knowledge today; 
other possibilities may be realised in other frameworks. 

While R.’s account of the independent existence of the 
liberated souls represents the cosmic destiny. S.'s view of the 
final identification of the liberated with the Supreme represents 
the state of the released, when the cosmic destiny is fulfilled. 
So long as the cosmic plan is in process of fulfilment, we have a 
dynamic fellowship of liberated spirits working for it, in co¬ 
operative union with God; when it reaches its fulfilment, there is 
unity of substance. 

There is support for the doctrine of the kingdom of spirit or 
brahma4oka in the Vpanisads. A passage in the M.U. declares 
that Those who have their intellects firmly rooted in the 
principles of the Vedanta, and purified themselves by methods 
of renunciation, go to the world of Brahma with whom they 
attain to final dissolution at the time of the great end'.^ The 
B.U. says that the knowers of Brahman go to the world of 
heaven [svargam lokam),^ Even Advaita Vedanta is not incon- 

1 Cp. B.G. II. 12: 'Nor at any time verily was I not, not thou nor these 
princes of men; nor verily shall we cease to be hereafter.* 

* IV. 4. 8. 
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sistent with this view. It believes in the multiplicity of empirical 
selves. 

According to the doctrine that the whole universe including 
other finite selves is a creation of one's mind, the release of that 
one ego will mean the release of all. But this eka-jiva-vdda is not 
sustainable. The consciousness of the ego arises and gets 
strengthened by its clash with other egos. When anyone is 
released, does avidyd continue to exist or not? If the answer is 
negative, it means that all souls are released; if it is in the 
affirmative, what is the relation of the released soul to the 
ajhdna which still binds others? His position is one of identity, 
not with Brahman but with Isvara. If he is not aware of the 
existence of avidyd at all, then he is in a condition where there 
are no bound souls. Either the release of all is a fact or his 
aw^areness is a delusion. Though some later Advaitins adopt the 
theory of eka-jlva, 5 . is opjiosed to it. If all the different souls 
are only one jiva^ then when for the first time any soul attains 
liberation, bondage should have terminated for all w^hich is not 
the case,^ From the empirical standpoint a plurality of 
individuals is assumed by S. and many of his follow^ers. On this 
view, salvation does not involve the destruction of the world. It 
implies the disappearance of a false view of the world. 

admits that the w^orld appearance persists for the Jwan- 
mukta or the Sthita-prajha of the B.G. The Jwan-mukia, though 
he realises mok^a or brahma-bhdva, still lives in the world. The 
appearance of multiplicity is not superseded. It is with him as 
with a patient suffering from timira that, though he knows 
there is only one moon, he sees two. Only it does not deceive the 
freed soul even as the mirage does not tempt one who has 
detected its unreal character. 

Freedom consists in the attainment of a universality of spirit 
or sarvdtma-bhdva. Embodiment continues after the rise of 
saving knowledge. Though the spirit is released, the body 
persists. While the individual has attained inner harmony and 
freedom, the world manifestation still persists and engages his 
energies. Full freedom demands the transfiguration of the world 
as well, ^.'s view of the Jivan-mukta condition makes out that 
inner perfection and work in the finite universe can go together. 

1 III. 2. 21. 
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This view is not to be confused with krama^mukti or gradual 
release which is the aim of those who are devoted to Kurya- 
Brahnd or Hiranya-garbha. is discussing not gradual release 
but release consequent on hrahma-jhdna which is attainable here 
and now; and for even such released souls, persistence of 
individuality is held not only as possible by but necessary in 
the interests of what is called world maintenance. In other 
words, the world will ])ersist as long as there are souls subject to 
bondage. It terminates only when all are released, i.c. absolute 
salvation is possible with world-redemption. 

There are Advaitins who argue that each soul is an individual 
existence trying to get away from its own self-deceiving. They 
insist on the necessity for individual salvation and this has little 
to do with the destiny of the cosmos or other souls. Such a view 
is more in accordance with the Sdnikhya theory of a plurality of 
spirits {pnrusa) for in it each spirit is a separate eternal entity 
which falls into subjection to prakrli (nature) and pursues its 
separate cycle of cosmic existence and works for its sej)arate 
release. The Sdmkhya theory affirms a dualism between spirit 
and nature and we cannot be certain that the free spirit that has 
once fallen into subjection by the disturbance of the equilibrium 
will not again fall into subjection by a repetition of the 
disturbance. According to the Advaita Vedanta, in each soul 
separately the one spirit has assumed the form of individual 
being. If it gets rid of the deception it may be saved, but the 
continuance of the self-deception in myriads of other souls will 
make for the time process. If the spirit is eternally free in itself 
and is also bound in the cosmos, it is not enough for a few souls 
to release themselves from time to time out of this deception. 
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Section 1 (1) 

THE DESIRE TO KNOW BRAHMAN 

I. 1 . 1 . The object of the study is indicated in this section. 
athdfo brahma-jijndsd. 

Now therefore the desire to knoio Brahman (the Ultimate Reality). 

atha: Now. It may also mean Then’ signifying immediate succession. 

dnantarydrthah. and K. 

atah: therefore; brahma: Ultimate Reality. 

jijhdsd: desire to know, to enquire into, to examine and test. 

The visaya-vdkya or the text referred to is the passage in B.U. 
Werily, it is the Self that should be seen, heard of, reflected on and 
meditated upon.’^ Cp. also T.U. 'Seek to know Brahman . 

The word atha indicates that the desire to know Brahman arises 
subsequent to the fullilment of certain conditions, according to S. 
The antecedent condition for the rise of the desire to know cannot 
be the study of the Vedas for that is necessary for the knowledge of 
both Brahman and dharma. It cannot be the performance of religious 
duty, for one can have the desire to know Brahman by a study of 
the literature of the Vedanta. Religious duty has temporal prosperity 
for its goal while knowledge of Brahman leads to eternal bliss. The 
latter is not dependent on human activity while the fruit of dharma 
is dependent on it. The knowledge of Brahman results immediately 
in realisation, hrahma-vii brahmaiva bhavati. The desire to know 
Brahman has for its antecedent conditions the possession of the 
qualities of discrimination of things eternal and non-eternal, non¬ 
attachment to the enjoyment of fruit here or hereafter, possession 
in abundance of the qualities of calmness, equanimity and other 
such means, and desire for release.^ When we know that the Self 
alone is eternal and all others non-eternal and contemplate the 
impermanence, impurity and painful character of the world, non¬ 
attachment arises.* Then follow sama, calmness, dama, control, 
titiksd, indifference to objects, uparati, turning away from them 
and sraddhdy faith in the truth. The word atha indicates that the 
desire to know Brahman arises subsequent to the fulfilment of 
these conditions. 

While the result of the perfonnance of religious duty may lead to 

^ II. 4. 5. P.U., p. 197. 

* nitydnitya - vastu - vivekah, ihdmutrdrtha - bhoga - virdgab, ^ama - damddi - 
sddhana-sampat, munmksutvam . . . atha ^abdena yathokta-sddhana- 
sampaty^dnantaryam upadUyate. 

* nityab pratyag-dtma; anityah dehendriya-visayddayah . . . asmin sanisdra- 
matidale anitydiuci-dufikhdtmakam prasamkkydnam updvartaie . . . virago 
abhogatmikopeksabuddhifi- Bhdmatl. 
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earthly prosperity, even residence in heaven, knowledge of Brahman 
leads to liberation from bondage. The two cannot be regarded as 
complementary to each other. §. does not accept jhdna-karma- 
samuccaya-vdda. 

Suresvara holds that karma is an indirect means to liberation 
since it purifies the soul and helps the acquisition of knowledge. 
Ritual is a means of liberation though it is not as effective as 
knowledge.^ 

Bhaskara is of the view that the enquiry regarding Brahman must 
be preceded by a study of the Purva Mimdmsd, One has a right to 
know Brahman and obtain release only after one has discharged his 
three debts to the ancestors, to the seers, and to tlie gods. In other 
w'ords only those who are self-controlled are eligible to undertake an 
en(}uiry into Brdhman. Bhaskara holds that we enquire into the 
nature of religious duty and of Brahman since works and knowledge 
both play an important part in the achievement of salvation. He 
adopts the doctrine of jhdna-karma-samuccaya or a combination of 
knowledge and works. 

R. interprets atha to denote temporal succession to the study of the 
karma-kdnda of the Vedas,^ When we reach the knowledge that the 
result of mere w^orks is limited and non-permanent we get the desire 
for final release. A S3^stematic study of religious duty is the necessaty 
antecedent of the enquiry into Brahman, The conditions wdiich S. 
la^^s down as essential for the enquiry into Brahman presuppose an 
understanding of the nature of duty. 

Madhva and his followers make out that the use of aiha is for the 
sake of auspiciousness.^ He suggests that the study of the 1 ^eddnta 
has to be undertaken after the attainment of certain preliminary 
qualifications and the acquisition of certain spiritual and moral 
qualities.^ Those who have devotion are eligible for the enquiry into 
the nature of Brahman, Madhva takes atha to indicate the beginning 
of a subject. The word atah means that the knowdedge of Brahman 
leads to release and so the enquiry into Brahman is justified. Madhva 
interprets it to mean Tlirough the grace or kindness of the Lord 
Visnii, The reason for the enquiry into the nature of Brahman is the 
grace of the Lord. By a proper knowledge of him, we can obtain 
favours. According to Madhva there are three stages of fitness for the 
study of the Vedanta, A studious person devoted to the Lord is the 
lowest: one endowed with the six moral qualifications is the next 
higher; the highest is he who is solely attached to the Lord and 
detached from the world which he knows to be transitory. The desire 

1 Sambandha-varttika 1133-1134. 

® karma-viedrdnantaram tata eva hrahma-vicdrali kartavyab- 

3 mangaldrthah. Cp. Jaya-tirtha: kartavyam eva kdrydrambhe mangaldcarafiam 
krtam ca bhagavatd sutra-kdrena niveHtarh ca granthddau. Nydya-sudhd, 

* adhikdrdntarydrthas ca. 
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to know starts us on the path of enquiry, mtmdmsd.^ Madhva looks 
upon jijndsd not as desire to know but as vicdra or enquiry to 
determine the nature of Brahman and his qualities. The distinction of 
the knowledge of the eternal and the non-eternal, nitydnitya-vastu- 
viveka cannot be a prerequisite for it is the ultimate goal. Wherever 
there is doubt we have to use our reason to resolve the doubt 

For Srikantha an enquiry into Brahman can begin only after a 
study of tlie nature of dharma.^ When the mind is purified by the 
performance of Vedic duties one becomes entitled to enquire into the 
nature of Brahman. While S. speaks of the inner yalues and qualities 
as qualifying one for the enquiry into Brahman, SrTkantha insists on 
the discipline of sacrificial duties as essential for such an enquiry. 
Appaya Diksita reconciles the two by arguing that the performance 
of Vedic duties without any desire for fruit leads to the acquisition of 
the moral qualities insisted on by §. and so qualihes those possessing 
them for brahma-knoyNladge. 

Srlkantlia adopts the view that a knowledge of religious duties is a 
necessaiy antecedent to the enquiry into Brahman for the two stand 
in the relation of drddhana, worship, and drddhya, the worshipped, 
sddhana, means, and sddhya, end. Works purify the mind and help the 
growth of the knowledge of Brahman. 

Nimbarka says that one who has read the Veda, whose mind is 
assailed by doubts about the results of actions, who has studied the 
Purva Mlmdmsd in order to remove such doubts and has a proper 
knowledge of karma and its fruits should try to acquire a knowledge 
of Brahman. The two mimdmsds form one whole.'* The study of the 
B.S. must be preceded by the study of the Purva Mimdrhsd. 

Nimbarka holds that the karma Tmd jhdna-kdndas fonn a whole. 

Vallabha holds that both the mhndnisds, purva and deal with 

one topic, God, who possesses innumerable divine qualities including 
kriyd or sacrifice and jhdna or knowledge. The two mimdmsds deal 
with the two qualities. He also holds that the word athci is used to 
signify the auspicious. He makes out that it denotes the commence¬ 
ment of a new topic. The performance of duty should precede 
knowledge of Brahman. Knowledge of Brahman does not result in 
the cessation of activity. Even jlvan-muktas perform all karmas. 

bripati makes alha mean ‘afterwards' or ‘then'. When the desire to 
learn is there, there is adhikdra or fitness. It is attained after the 
seeker frees himself from the three kinds of wordly sins, mala-traya, 
arising from mind, speech and body. He also suggests that it is after 

^ In his Giid-tatparya, Madhva says that mlmdmsd is of three kinds, brahma- 
mlmdmsd, daiva-mlmdmsd and karma-mlmdriisd and all the three should be 
studied. 

* sandi^dham sa-prayojanam ca viedram arhati. Jnanottama on Naiskarmya- 
siddhi 1. 29. 

* dharma-viedrdnantaram. 

* vaksyali ca karma-brahma-mimdmsayor aika^dstryam. 
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obtaining initiation, dlksanantaram, that one can enquire into the 
nature of Brahman. Sripati gives a long passage about the pre¬ 
liminaries for the study of Brahman.^ 

Vijnana-bhiksu says that indicates authority^ and auspicious- 
ness.^ The realisation of Brahman is the goal. 

Baladeva argues that the word atJia means immediate sequence 
but contends that the mere knowledge of karnia-mlmdmsd or the 
acquisition of the qualilications laid down by S. does not give us the 
desire to enquire into the nature of Brahman. We need, in addition to 
all these, association with saintly people. 

All except 5 . seem to agree that a previous study of Purva Mtmdmsd 
is necessary before Uttar a Mlmdnisd is taken up and the two form 
one whole. 

The knowledge of Brahman is not a matter of faith but the result 
of enquiry. Science coriies by observation, not by authority. If 
religion is to be scientific it must be found through reasoned processes 
rather than by revelations from external authorities. If we use 
authority we do not use reason but memory as Leonardo da Vinci 
observes. Philosophy wishes to understand; religion is content to 
experience. Insistence on a logical approach to religious problems has 
been a persistent feature of the Indian tradition. 

Brahma-jijndsd is hrahmanah jijhdsd, discussion about Brahman. 
This discussion goes on till the realisation of Brahman is attained. 
Jijhdsd is the desire to know. The knowledge culminating in 
realisation is the object of the desire expressed by the suffix $an. The 
realisation of Brahman is the end of man, since it destroys all evils, 
avidyd, etc., all the seeds of rebirth. Therefore, Brahman is what is to 
be clcsired to be known.^ 

Philosophy is not mere logical analysis or epistemological enquiry. 
It is the love of wisdom, llie urge to metaphysiceil inquiry is a 
natural one. It arises from the human situation. It is a natural 
propensity of the human mind to seek the presuppositions of thought 
and experience. The ultimate ciuestion is about the nature of being, 
what is meant by saying that something is. 

The objection is raised that an enquiry is unnecessary if Brahman is 

^ nigamdgama - tibhaya -veddnia-pratipddita -bhakti-kriyd-jndria-kdnda-traya^ 
vihita-sthiila-suksma-cid-acit-prapanca-prakdsaka-sa^sthala -para~Hva-sdksdt- 
kdra-kdrana - bahu -janma-krta - Hvdrpita -yajana -ydjana > tapodhydnddy - aneka - 
punya-purva-phalaka-sarlra’traya-gata-mala-traya-dhvamsaka^kdninya-kalydna- 
kaivalya - vihhuti-iraya - pra - day aka - astdvarana-pancdcdra-sadguru-karurid- 
ka{dksa - labdha-sakti -pdtddy-avacchinna-para-para-Hvesta-linga-dhdrandtmaka’- 
pdsupata-dlksdnantayyam iti. 

^ adhikdra-vdeaka. * mangala-rUpa. 

* Cp.'I seek to know the self mentioned in the Upanisads'.tarn tv aupanisadant 
purusam prcchdmi. 

® jhdtum icchd jijndsd. avagati-paryantam jHdnam san-vdeydyd icchaydii 
karma . , . hrahmdvagatir hi purusdrthah- nihkesa-samsdra-hljdvidydy-ddy 
anartha-nibarhandt, tasmdt brahma jijndsitavyam. 6. 
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known {a-sandigdha) and futile (a-prayojana) if it is not known. If 
Brahman is pure and absolute intelligence, it is open only to direct 
intuition and is not a proper object for enquiry and discussion. 
Desire to know can only be with reference to an object which is not 
definitely known/ so that by reasoning and discussion we can reach a 
definite conclusion. §. says that Brahman is known for Brahman is 
one’s own self, ay am dtmd brahma. No one thinks that he does not 
exist. Each one cognises the existence of himself.^ Yet an enquiry 
into the nature of Brahman is essential since there are conflicting 
views about its nature. Brahman is often confused with the body, the 
sense-organs, mind or intelligence. It is said to be the doer or the 
enjoyer. These definitions are due to a confusion between object and 
subject, thou and We superpose the qucditics of the object on the 
subject and the subject on the object through non-discrimination, 
a~viveka, and so we mix up the true and the untrue. 

We find in experience such expressions as ‘1 am this*, This is mine’."* 
The Ultimate Reality which is the pure Self, the inward subjectivity, is 
made into an object, a substance in empirical usage and this is the 
result of dropa, avidyd, bhrdnti, ajndna, which are synonymous terms. 

Vacaspati argues that the Self is known through indubitable, non- 
erroneous and immediate experience.^ Whatever experiences we pass 
through, the Self is constant and unchanging. ‘That which is 
constant in whatever is variable, that is different from the latter even 
as a string [is different] from the flowers [strung on it].’® The Self is 
distinct from the body, the sense-organs, the mind, the intellect and 
all objects. The Self which is of the nature of intelligence is the 
subject; the non-intelligent intellect, sense-organs, body and the 
objects are the objects of cognition."^ 

The consciousne.ss of ‘I’ is the consciousness of the Self limited by 
the adjuncts of body, sense-organs, intellect, etc. It is the conscious¬ 
ness of the jlva, the individual self. The pratyag-dtman is in reality 
non-object since it is self-luminous, svayam-prakdsa. It becomes tlie 
object of the idea of the ego in so far as it is conditioned by the 
adjuncts of internal organ, senses, intellect, subtle and gross bodies. 
The empirical ego or agent is different from the Self present in all.® 


^ jndtum icchd hi sandigdha-visaye nirnaydya hhavati. Bhdmati. 

* sarvo hy dimdstitvaih pratyeti na va aham asmiHti, 

* opens his commentary with the words: yusmad-asmaUpraiyaya-gocarayo 
visaya-visayinos tamah-prakd^avad viruddha-svabhdvayor itaretarabhdvdnu- 
papattau siddhdydm. 

* saiydnrte mithunikrtya, ‘aham idam* ‘mamedam* iti naisargiko'yam loka- 

vyavahdraJi- ^.B. * a-sandigdha, a-viparyaya, aparoksdnubhava. 

® yesu vydvartamdnesu yad anuvartate tat tebhyo bhinnam,yaihd kusumebhyah 
sdtram. Bhdmati. 

’ cit-svabhdva dtmd uisayf, jada-svabhdvd buddhlndriya-dehavi^ayd visayd 1 %> 

® aham-pratyaya-visaya-kartr-vyatirekena, tat sdksl sarva-bhutasthaji sama 
ekali kHfastha nityah puru^ajj, . . . sarvasydtmd. S.B. I. i. 4. 
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The Self is a non-object, avisaya, of empirical knowledge but it is the 
object of the notion of 'T and of immediate realisation.^ It is of the 
nature of light which is self-luminous, one, immutable, eternal, 
without parts.2 The Self is immediately perceived. If it were not 
manifested, nothing else can be manifested. The whole world would 
cease to be manifest and become blind.® 

Vacaspati makes out that when the inner self is made into an 
object, it becomes determinate, limited, and this limitation is 
apparent, not real.^ The Pure Universal Self appears in the concept 
of the individual soul Jh'a, as agent and cnjoycr. P'or the A/man 
which is indifferent tliere cannot occur the capacity to act or to 
enjoy.^ The body, the organs, etc., cannot act and enjoy without the 
aid of intelligence, caitanya. So the Self whose nature is intelligence 
linked with the body and the organs acquires the capacity to act 
and enjoy. It is these • adjuncts that make for the ditferences 
among souls. 

The discrimination betw^een the Self and the not-self, atmmdtma- 
vastu-viveka, is essential for salvation. Life in samsdra is traceable to 
the non-experience of the true nature of Self and will end with the 
recognition of the Self.® 5 . observ^cs that the superposition, wise men 
hold, is avidyd, ignorance, and as distinct from that the detennination 
of the nature of reality is vtdyd or knowledge.'^ 'Superposition is the 
cognition as something of what is not that.'® The superimposition of 
the not-self on the inner Self is the cause of ignorance but this 
ignorance does not affect the Supreme even to the smallest extent, 
anumdtrendpi. The whole empirical universe with its distinctions of 
valid knowledge and means thereof and the sacred teachings 
relating to prescription, prohibition and release, sdsird^ii, vidhi- 
pratisedha-moksapardni, is the result of avidyd or ignorance or non¬ 
discrimination between the Self and the non-self. 

Vidyd or knowiedge referred to is the removal of avidyd or 
ignorance. It is the final cognition which is of the same type as what 
is removed by it, though it is of a higher degree in so far as it requires 

1 asmat-pratyaya-visayatvdt, aparoksatvdc ca pratyag-dtmd prasiddkeh. 

* tad ay am prakdsa eva svayam prakd^a ekah, kutasiko nityo niv-am^ah 

pratyag-dtmd. . . . Bhdmail. ® See M.U. 11 . 2. 11. 

* tathdpi anirvacanlydnady-avidyd-parikalpita-buddhi-manafy-suksma-sthula- 
^arirendriyavacchedaka-bhedena anavacchinno’pi vasiuto 'vacchinna iva abhin- 
fio'pi bhinna iva, akartdpi karteva abhoktdpi hhokteva avisayo'pi asmat-pratyaya- 
vi§aya iva jlva-bhdvam dpannah avabhdsate, 

® na ca uddslnasya tasya kriya-saktir bhoga-Mtir vdsambhavati. 

® samsdras ca dtma-ydthdimydnanubhava-nimitta dtma-ydthdtmya-jUdnena 
nivarlaniyal}. Bhdmatl. 

’ tarn etam evam-lak$anam adhydsam paxtditd avidyeii many ante, iad-vivekena 
ca vastu-svariipdvadhdraitam vidydm dhu^. Avidyd is unillumined knowledge, 
limited to empirical perception and discursive thinking. 

® adhydso ndma aiasmin tad-buddhiJk, 6. 
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nothing else for its own removal. The final cognition removes the 
obscuration of the Self which is knowledge caused by avidyd. That 
cognition is spoken of as knowledge only figuratively. Self is know¬ 
ledge. The final cognition helps to reveal it and is knowledge only 
secondarily. So long as the self is a knower it is an agent in respect of 
knowledge. Without knowership there can be no activity of the 
means of valid knowledge.^ All knowledge belongs to the world of 
experience. When it is knowledge itself, it ceases to have cognition. 

The tendency to objectivisation of the pure subject is wrong but it 
does not follow that the objective universe is an apparition or illusion. 
For the Scriptures declare that 'all this is Brahman . Later sutras 
repudiate any suggestion of treating the world as non-existent or 
dreamlike. The world is, according to sarvaloka-pratyaksa, 
sarvdnubhava-siddha.^ 

Even when the texts declare that the real is one and secondless, 
they do not contradict the empirical reality of the world wc perceive. 
They only say that the reality of the world is not of an ultimate or 
absolute character.® It is however beginningless'^ and so is its cause, 
non-discrimination between the Self and the not-self. 

Even when §. says that Brahman appears as the world even as 
nacre appears as silver or as a single moon appears as having a 
second,^ he means that the manifestation is terminable.® The world is 
subject to changes. 

Even as the nacre is more real than the silver, so the Absolute is 
more real than its manifestation. The manifestation is not devoid 
of reality for it is the combination of the real and the non-real, 
satydnfta-mithunam . 

The world of samsdra is beginningless, anddi, and endless, ananta. 
It has everlastingness, pravdhdndditva, and not eternity which is 
svarupdndditva . 

S. mentions that all the Veddntas are set forth for the removal of 
the cause of evil and the attainment of the knowledge of the oneness 
of the Self.'^ The goal is the attainment of knowledge which is not to 
be confused with mere repetition of names or performance of rites.® 
It is not mere intellectual knowledge but intuitive realisation. 

Brahman, derived from the root bfh, to grow, become great, means 

^ na ca pramdtrivam antarena pramana-pravrUir asti. 

* evam ayam anddir ananto naisargiko*dhydso mithyd-praiyaya-rupa}} 
karirtva-hhokirtva-pravartakab, sarvaloka-pratyaksab^ 

® na hi dgama-jndnam sdmvyavahdrikam pratyaksasya prdmdj^iyam upahanti 
yena kdrandbhdvdn na bhavet, api tu tdtivikam. Bhdmatl. 
svdbhdvikab, anddir ayam vyavahdrafi- Bhdmatl. 

® huktikd hi rajatavad avabhdsaie, eka^ candrah sa-dvitlyavad iti. 

• avasannah avamato vd bhdsah avahhdsab- Bhdmatl. 

’ asydnartha-hetob prahdtidya dtmaikatva-vidyd-pratipattaye sarve veddntd 
drabhyanie. Js. 

® pratipattih prdptib, tasyai, na tu japa-mdtrdya, ndpi karmasu pravrttaye. 

H* 
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the Being of unlimited greatness, supreme perfection^ S. derives 
Brahman from the root hrhati, to exceed atisayana. It means eternity, 
purity, intelligence. Its main features are being, consciousness, 
infinity and freedom. While these are the primary qualities, svarupa- 
laksana, there are the qualities of omnipotence, omnipresence, 
omniscience. These have a meaning when Brahman is looked at from 
the cosmic point of view. They are the tatastha-laksana. 

For R., Brahman is N dray ana. He is free from imperfections, 
comprises within himself all auspicious qualities^ and enjoys 
originating, preserving, re-absorbing, providing and ruling the 
universe. The Highest Reality is determinate and the world which is 
the manifestation of his power is real. 

Madhva holds that those who suffer from bondage wish to be 
released from it and so desire the knowledge of Brahman. Bondage is 
real.^ Even §. holds that bondage, though unreal, is terminable. 
Brahman for Madhva is Visnu, the one Supreme God who bears all 
the names of the deities. He quotes R.V. in support of his view.* 
God has a multiplicity of attributes. The Upanisad asserts that the 
knowledge of the Vedanta is essential for release.^ 

The main emphasis of this sulra is that a candidate for spiritual 
knowledge and life should be morally pure. His conduct should be 
upright. The quarrel of many thinking men is not so much with the 
foundations of faith but with the degradation in practice by its 
votaries. Though philosophy as brahma-jijhasd is a consistent effort 
of reflection it is not possible with indulgence in ways of life which 
show lack of restraint. A life dedicated to the pursuit of wisdom must 
be an ethical life. Etienne Gilson says: ‘Wisdom is the prize, not only 
of a quest, but also of a conquest. We all have to win it the hard way.’® 

^ samasta-kalydna-gunatmakam. 

* param brahma sa-viiesaih iad-vibhuti~bhutam jagad api pdramdrlhikam eva. 

* mithydtvam api bandhasya naiva muktir apeksate. Ayiu-vydkhydna. 

yo devdndm ndmadhd eka eva, tarn sampra^nam bhuvand ydnty anyd 
X. 82. 3. 

® veddntdrtha-vijndnani mok^a-hetuji. See M.U. III. 26. P.U,, pp. 690-1. 

Narayana Pandit’s Nydya-candrikd sums up the substance of this section 
thus: 

atha-sabdenddhikdram ata ity amund phalam 
brahma-^abdena visayam sucaydmdsa suira~krt. 

® History of Philosophy and Philosophical Education (1948), p. 46. 
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Section 2 (2) 

GOD THE WORLD-GROUND 

I. 1. 2 . The second section defines Brahman as the source from which 
the world proceeds, by which it is maintained and ended. 

janmddy asya yatah. 

{Ultimate Reality is that) from lohich origin, etc, (i.e. subsistence and 
destruction) of this {would proceed). 

janmddi: origin, etc. Etcetera means subsistence, sthiti, and 
destructioji, hhanga. To these three Madhva adds niyati (control), 
jhdna (enlightenment), dvfti (ignorance), handha (bondage) and 
moksa (release).^ Srikantha extends cidi, etc., to cover 'janma- 
sthiti-pralaya tirohhdvdnugraha-rupam krtyani \ asya: of this; yatah: 
from which. 

The relevant text is the Taittirlya Upanisad passage That from 
which these beings are born, that by which when born they live, that 
into which when departing they enter. That, seek to know. That is 
Brahman'.'^ 

Our age has been greatly influenced by the emergence of the 
scientific world-view. We cannot believe unless our beliefs are 
consistent with the world we know and live in. Science is one of the 
languages in which God can be described. There is a general im¬ 
pression that the spirit of science is opposed to a spiritual view of the 
world and supports materialism. Astronomy is said to present us with 
a mindless universe which is governed by impersonal, automatic 
forces. Darwinism tells us that man is an animal. Freud and the 
Behaviourists explain away the soul. Marxism accounts for history 
on the basis of economic forces. This is sometimes said to be the 
scientific view of the universe. We may use the scientific instruments 
and know more about the nature of the world but what sees through 
them is the human eye and the achievements of science are the 
outcome of the human mind. Science describes facts and interprets 
them but these interpretations have varied from time to time. The 
B.S. gives us an explanation which is still relevant to the scientific 
facts. The Oxford group of scientists who founded the Royal Society 
of England were religious-minded. Its first Secretary, who was also 
its first historian. Sprat, rose to be a Bishop. They were keen to make 
people religious-minded without making them intolerant. The 
assumption of philosophy is that this universe makes sense. This 
faith is not unwarranted. The world has a pattern. Philosophers 
seek to find it. Plato's Idea of the Good or Marx's economic develop¬ 
ment of history is a principle of explanation. Bergson finds in the 

1 See V.S. III. 2. 5. 

• III. I. P.U. 553. Cp. an Orphic saying quoted by Plato that God holds 
‘the beginning, middle and end of all existence'. 
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world an elan, Samuel Alexander the fiiaus, General Smuts the 
holistic tendency and A. N. Whitehead the Creative Advance of 
Nature. 

This siitra gives us what is called natural theology.^ We build up a 
theory of ultimate being from empirically observable facts. The next 
siitra takes us to authoritative sources. From the nature of the world, 
we infer the existence of One Supreme, Personal, Self-subsistent Mind 
to whose creative and ruling activities the world owes its existence, 
nature, coherence and consummation. The earlier stages of the 
cosmic i^rocess are adapted to the later ones. The temporal world 
taken as a whole suggests a cosmic meaning and admits of a consistent 
interpretation. 

While science may explain how things happen, it does not tell us 
ivhy they happen. From a study of the universe with its ordered 
growth and plan which cannot be conceived by the mind,^ we infer 
the reality of an omniscient and omnipotent cause.^ Udayana's 
Kusumdhjali attempts to prove the existence of God by logical 
reasoning, 

S. in his commentary brings together the cosmological and the 
teleological arguments. Every effect has a cause.^ We cannot trace 
the world with its order and design to ‘non-sentient pradhdna, or 
atoms or non-being, or a being subject to rebirth, to its own nature 
or to a human creator’.® It cannot be traced to the world-soul or 
Hiranya-garhha for he is subject to the changes of the world.® The 
universe has its roots in being, san-mula, has its basis in being, 
sad-dsraya, and is established in being, sat-pratistha. This being 
transcends all distinctions of .subject and object and yet when we 
speak of Brahman, we have to use empirical forms. When viewed as 
the creator and governor of the universe Brahman is said to be the 
personal God, Isvara. Brahman and Isvara are both valid forms of 
reality. Only Isvara or God is the cause of the world. 

^ By his bequest of 1887 Lord Gifford founded his well-known lectureship 
in the four Scottish Universities for the promotion and diffusion of natural 
theology ‘treated as a strictly natural science like astronomy or chemistry 
without reference to or reliance upon any supposed special, exceptional or 
so-called miraculous revelation. . . St Thomas Aquinas tells us of ‘an ascent, 
by the natural light of reason, through created things to the knowledge of 
God' and on the other hand of ‘a descent, by the mode of revelation, of divine 
truth which exceeds the human intellect, yet not as demonstrated to our sight 
but as a communication delivered for our belief’. Summa Contra Gentiles, 
Vol. IV, Chap. I. There are some like Karl Barth who feel that rational 
thinking is not relevant to the religious faith. * acintya-racand. 

® sarvajndt sarvasakteh kdrandd bhauati. S. * yat kdryam tat sa-kartrkam, 

® pradhdndd acetandt, anubhyo vd, abhdvdd vd, samsdrino vd, ntpadyddi 
samhhdvayitum sakyam na ca svahhdvatab- etad evdnumdnam samsdri- 
vyatiriktesvardstitvddi-sddhanam manyante Uvara-kdrana-vddinah. 6. 

« Cp. kecit tu hirafiya-garbham samsdrinam . . . jagad-hctiim dcaksate, 
Anandagiri. 
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When we work from the cosmic end, we get to the Supreme as the 
Lord who presides over the world, who experiences all.^ Brahman, 
the pure spirit beyond the subject-object distinction, and Isvara, 
the subject confronting the non-subject or object, are the two forms 
of one Reality .2 

Brahman has two kinds of qualities, essential, svarupa-laksana, and 
accidental, tatastha-laksana. The definition of Brahman as creator is of 
the latter type since it is only in association with mdyd that Brahman 
can be said to be the cause of production, etc., of the world.^ 

Among the Advaitins, many acute differences arose with regard to 
the causality of Brahman. Suresvara and his follower Sarvajna in his 
Sariiksepa-sdriraka argue that Brahman alone is the cause of the 
world. Padmapada contends that Brahman and mdyd together 
constitute the cause. Prakasananda following Mandana Misra 
believes that mdyd alone is the cause of the world. 

R. emphasises the creative aspect and makes it the highest reality. 
B.S. is not intended to give us a knowledge of Brahman w^ithout 
differences [nirvisesa-hrahma). He quotes a verse from the Visnu 
Pur ana which reads; ‘From Visnu the world has sprung, in him it 
exists: he is the cause of the subsistence and dissolution of this world 
and the world is he.’^ In the first sutra we reach the conclusion that 
we should enter on an enquiry into the nature of Brahman and the 
second sutra gives a description of that Brahman and not of some¬ 
thing else. R. says that the knowledge of Brahman may be gained on 
the ground of its characteristic marks such as its being the cause of 
the origination, etc., of the world, free from all evil, omniscient, 
all-powerful and so on.® 

Madhva believes that the characteristics mentioned belong to the 
nature of Brahman. Creativity is an essential defining quality of 
Brahman. If a crow sits on a house, its association with the house is 
an accidental feature. Brahman has infinite qualities and their 
possession forms Brahman s defining character.® The sutra 
differentiates God from souls and inanimate objects."^ 

^ sarvdnubhuli. B.U. II. 5. 19. 

* dvi-rupam hi brahmdvagamyate, ndma-riipa~vikdra-bhedopddhi~viHs(am, 
iad-viparltam sarvopadhi-varjitam. 5. 

* Paheapddikd-vivarana by Praka^atman, pp. 222-3. 

* vi^nob sakdkdd udhhutam, jagat tatraiva samsthitam 
sthiti-samyama-kartdsau jagato’sya, jagac ca sah. I. i. 35, 

^ Utah sakala-jagaj-janmddi-kdraitain, niravadyam, sarvajnam satya- 
samkalpam sarva-sakti brahma laksanaiab pratipattum hakyata iti siddham. 

* ananta-guna-sattvam eva brahmanio laksanam. Nydya-sudhd, p. 107. 

^ Madhva quotes in his AitM-hhd^ya a verse from Skanda Purdifla 

utpatii-sthiti-safkhdra-niyatir jndnam dvrtib 
handha-mok^am ca purusdd yasmdt sa harir eka-rdt. 

Jaya-tirtha refers to another interpretation of the sutra: 

janma-ddyasya hiranya-garbhasya yatas tad brahma. 
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Is the universe the result of an accident? Is the cosmic process 
where matter prepares the way for life and life for mind and mind 
for intelligence a long chain of accidents?^ Look at the many favour¬ 
able conditions that liad to be provided for the advent of life and the 
preparations that had to be made in living conditions for the advent 
of mind. If we have an understanding of the gradual evolution of 
intelligence, we will be struck by the vast creative plan of the 
universe, its marvellous structure. The spectacle of life emerging 
from primal matter at some distant point of time and space and 
developing into God-men gives us a sense of mystery. If we wish to 
explain, the higher can account for the lower and not vice versa. To 
think that the mindless generates mind is as absurd as to think that a 
monkey given a typewriter and sufficient time would produce the 
plays of Kalidasa or ShakespCcirc. Professor Planck writes: T regard 
matter as derivative from consciousness.' Mind can account for 
matter but matter cannot account for mind. .So the highest reality 
can account for the whole creation. God is the illuminating, unifying 
interpretative principle.'^ 

C. D. Broad tells us that there has been only one plausible argu¬ 
ment for supporting religious belief by science. It is the existence of 
laws which govern the events of the world. A priori it is not self- 
evident or even plausible that there should be such laws but science 
tells us that they exist. The belief that nature is ruled by laws is 
the content of what Einstein called ‘cosmic religion'. These laws 
give testimony of God’s presence in the universe. 

In this sutra we exclude the appeal to religious €;xperience and 
take into account facts wliich are firmly established and universally 
acknowledged. The world tells its own story and offers its own 
suggestions. 

Tile most significant quality of early (ireek religion, as we find in 
the Homeric view of life, is its acceptance of nature. The miraculous, 
in the sense of transcending the natural order, does not play an 
important role. Even if Homeric gods interfere in mortal affairs, they 
do so, not by changing the natural course of events, but by par¬ 
ticipating in it. Mr Otto observes of the Cireeks, ‘the divine is not 

' Plato commented on his times as follows: ‘They say that fire and water and 
earth and air all exist by nature and chance. . . . The elements are severally 
moved by chance and some inherent force, according to affinities among.st 
them, of hot and cold, or of dry with moist, etc. After this fashion and in this 
manner the whole heaven has been created as well as animals and plants. . . . 
Not by the action of mind, as they say, or of any god, but as I was saying, by 
chance alone.' 

* Cp. Plotinus who says, concerning the seer, that his art is ‘to read the 
WTitten characters of Nature which reveal order and law’. Enneads, E.T. III. 1.6. 

Paracelsus looks upon Nature as a collection of books which are entire and 
perfect ‘because God himself wrote, made and bound them and has hung them 
from the chains of his library’. 
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superimposed as a sovereign power over natural events; it is revealed 
in the forms of the natural, as their very essence and being. If we 
look more closely at the occasions when the.se divine interventions 
take place, we find that they always come at the critical moment 
when human powers suddenly converge, as if charged by electric 
current, on some insight, some resolution, some deed. These decisive 
turns which, as every attentive observer knows, are regularly 
experienced in an active life, the Greeks regarded as manifestations 
of the gods’.^ The Olympian gods, though they were symbols, 
represented genuine a.spects of human experience. The early Greeks 
apprehended divinity under different names in dl forms of 
heightened experience. Plato and his successors could not believe in 
the physical reality of the Homeric gods and held that in moments 
of intellectual insight the human personality was irradiated with 
influences from another dimension of being. 

A distinction was drawn between nature and super-nature. Plato 
looked upon material things as merely shadows of the divine ideas. 
The Jews and the Christians believed that tlic world was governed 
by an omnipotent deity who could be trusted to punish the wicked 
and help the weak and the oppressed. ‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the finnament sheweth his handywork.’^ ‘I the Lord, the 
first, and with the last; 1 am he.’ ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the begin¬ 
ning and the end, the first and thelast.’^ God is defined as that‘which is, 
which was, and that which is to come’. To God belong the East and 
the West; whithersoever you turn, there is the Face of Ciod.’^ ‘We 
indeed created man; and we know what his soul whispers within him, 
and we are nearer to him than the jugular vein.'® 

This view repudiates the familiar pessimistic doctrine that the 
world of history is as indifferent to us as the physical world, that it has 
no concern with the moral aspirations of men. Such a view represents 
the mood of many people who have seen two wars in one generation, 
disconsolate, despairing, strident, sick of the world, but incapable of 
love. They look upon the world as a ferment of fear, envy, hatred and 
horror. When we think of our encounters with disease and death, we 
are inclined to believe that we are in the hands of chance, that there 
is no providence which guides, corrects and leads us onward. There 
is no rational process of the world, no dialectic of reality, no moral 
duty to follow it. We live in a world of universal caprice. The era of 
fire from the sky may begin any day for Machiavelli seems to have 
penetrated deeply into human nature when he said: ‘Men get 
discontented with the good.’ Belief in God is possible only if we draw 
a veil over the agony and suffering of the world. The atheist argues 
that there is no God. If he is benevolent, evil is unthinkable. We 
cannot make God responsible only for the good and the creatures 

^ Walter F. Otto: The Homeric Gods: The Spiritual Significance of Greek 
Religion, E.T. {i954)* * Psalm xix. i. ® Revelation xxii. 13; see also i. 8. 

* Quran ii. 109. » Ibid, i 15. 
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responsible for evil. Such a God who takes the credit for the good and 
shirks the responsibility for evil is not what we mean by God. 
Stendhal says: The only excuse for God is that he does not exist.' 

This $uira asks us to take a more universal and dispassionate view. 
The world moves: we cannot turn it backward or hold it where it is. 
Nothing in it stands still. It either grows or degenerates. This applies 
to every item in the universe from the atom to the stars. The world is 
not perpetual repetition. It is a perfecting process making towards 
perfection. It will change and, if we are wise, it will change for the 
better and the forces of the world will back us. The future is open. 
When we face disaster, we begin to doubt and despair. Goethe once 
wrote: ‘A man who is unable to despair has no need to be alive.' We 
are afraid tliat mankind will destroy itself. There is no inevitability 
about it. It will yet become a family. For the laws of nature and God 
co-opt'rate witli one another and the darkness we now are in is a 
herald not of death but of the dawn of a new era. 

The hrst sutra refers to Brahman; the second sutra refers to the same 
Brahman in another aspect. The first is Absolute Being, awareness and 
freedom; the second is the creative side of the Absolute. It is also 
evident that the world is not a transformation of Isvara in the sense 
that Isvara is obliged to express or manifest himself in this universe. 
When we limit our attention to the world which is one expression of 
the Creative Isvara, we get the concept of Hiranya-f^arbha. This last 
becomes. Whatever becomes is neither pure being nor pure non-being. 


Section 3 (3) 

SOURCE OF SCRIPTURE 

I. 1.3. This section aihims that Brahman is the source of the Veda, 
sdstra-yonitvdt. 

From its being the source of Scripture 
or 

From Scripture being the source {of its knowledge), 
sdstra: the Veda and the other sacred books. 
yonitvdt: from being the source or cause. 

§. gives two interpretations: (i) sdstra-yoni, the cause of the Scripture; 
(ii) that of which Scripture is the cause or source of revelation or 
pramdna. The first interpretation means that Brahman is the cause 
of the revelation of the Vedas. No one but an omniscient being could 
be their source. The second interpretation means that only the Vedas 
can prove to us that Brahman is the cause of the production, etc., of 
the world.^ 

^ kastfad eva pramdtid jagato janmddi-kdrariam brahma adhigamyate. S. 
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/irwfl'.s'causality of the world is confirmed in this siitra. The relevant 
text is: ‘As from a lighted fire laid with damp fuel, various [clouds of] 
smoko issue forth, even so, my dear, the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda, 
the Sdma Veda, Atharvdngirasa, history, ancient lore, sciences, 
upanisads, verses, aphorisms, explanations and commentaries. From 
this, indeed, are all these breathed forth .Isvara is the source of the 
idstra, sdstrasya yonih. 

The Supreme Isvara is the source of the Veda, etc. He breathes 
forth all knowledge effortlessly, on the analogy of play, like human 
breathing.2 The Supreme is omniscient; his knowledge extends to all 
things. The Veda is said to be apauruseya, independent of human 
origin. The Purva Mtmdmsd teaches the transmission of the eternal 
Veda tlirough a succession of teachers and pupils, who are not its 
authors. Even those who hold that Isvara creates the Vedas admit 
that tlie Creator, though omniscient and omnipotent, creates the 
Vedas in accordance with what they were in earlier creations and has 
not freedom in regard to it.^ Even as the world is beginningless so 
are the \'edas. On this both the followers of Purva Mimdrhsd and 
Vedanta agree, though they use it for different purposes.^ The 
authors of the Vedas are only the seers of truth and not makers of it. 
The defects, if any, of the authors, do not affect the truth of the 
VedasA To say that the Vedas are produced by God by his deliberate 
desire would be to accept the views of the Nydya and the Vaisesika 
systems. The view of the eternity of the Vedas is then abandoned. If 
the Vedas had come out of Brahman like the breath of a man, the 
production of the Vedas would be involuntary as all breathing is. 
It will not show the omniscience of God. If he produces the Vedas in 
the same order in which they existed in the previous kalpa, then 
Brahman is subject to some necessities and is not independent. 

The sutra may also be constructed to mean that the Scripture is 
the source of the knowledge of Brahman, sdstram yonih kdranam 
pramdnam. Scripture is the means of right knowledge through which 
we understand the nature of Brahman. If I. 1. 2 suggests mere 
inferential knowledge® of Brahman, this suggests scriptural know¬ 
ledge of Brahman. 

Reason as the regulator of human life must have a source which 
transcends it though it must conform to it. Even a thousand 
upanisads cannot negative what is established by experience. The 
texts cannot be opposed to experience. ‘A thousand Scriptures, 

^ B.U. II. 4. 10; P.U., p. 199. 

® lila-nydyena purusa-nifiivdsavat, 

* sarvajnopi sarva-Mtir api purva-purva-sargdnusdrepa veddn viracayan na 
svatantrah. 

* purusdsvdtanirya’fndtram edpauru^eyatvam rocayante jaiminlyd api, tac 
cdsmdkam api samdnam anyatrdbhinivesdt. Bhdmdtl. 

® See, however, Vaiiesika Sutra VI. i. i. huddhi-purvd vdkya-krtir vede, 

« B.U. II. 4. 10; P.U., p. 199. 
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verily, can not convert a pot into a cloth'/ says Vacaspati. says 
that the source of knowledge is knowledge itself. The origin of a body 
of Scripture ])ossessing the quality of omniscience cannot be sought 
elsewhere but in omniscience itself.' Scripture is not a written text. It 
is eternal truth interpreted with the help of the doctrine of 
samanvaya. 

for includes the iomVedas, the epics, tln', purdnas and othc'r 
branches of learning, vidydsthdna, Bhdmatt says: ‘The kWfls are his 
breath, his glance the five elements, the movable and immovable 
[universe] is his smile and his sleep is the final deluge.'® 

Objects require proofs to establish their reality but proofs like 
perception and inference are different modes of knowledge based on 
consciousness. Consciousness is the revealcr, the proof of all things. 
It does not require any proof to prove it.^ 

Reason and experience are tw^o different approaches in man’s 
quest for God. Both are responses of the human soul to God’s 
self-disclosure, through nature and history and spiritual experience. 
They reveal life’s transcendental meaning. Reason reveals to us God 
as a matter of speculation; in experience it ceases to be an object of 
speculation but becomes a present reality. The method of natural 
sciences is not the only instrument by which it is possible to discover 
truth. Spiritual experience offers a valid proof for the existence of 
God. 

In spiritual experience which is registered in the Sdstras we have a 
sense of power, of release from bondage. It is not a subjective 
impression but cognition of an object. Spiritual experience has this in 
common with perceptual experiencethat in both there is the recognition 
of something given. It is an experimental knowledge of the things of 
(iod.^ Tlie knowledge of Brahman culminates in experience and has 
an existent object for its content.® The knowledge of the true nature 

^ 'na hi dgamdh sahasram api ghafam pafayitum i^aie. I. i. i. 

* nihsvasitam asya vedd, vlksitam etasya panca-bhutdni, smitam etasya 
car dear am, asya ca suptam mahd-pralayah. 

® dtmdnubhavam dsritya pratyaksddi prasiddhyati, anubhuteh svatah-siddheh 
kd'peksd, dtma-siddhaye? 

* ‘You will discover a sense that will perceive the Divine.' Proverbs ii. 5. 
We have a sen.se of sight for perceiving non-corporeal things, of hearing voices 
that make no sound with air, tasting the bread that gives life (John vi. 51 ff.): the 
sense of smell that made Paul say that he was 'the good odour of Christ' 
(II Corinthians ii. 15); a sense of touch which John u.sed when he handled the 
'word of life' (I John i. i). vSee also John i. 14: Hebrews vi. 5; Romans vii. 22. 

® 6.B. L 1.2. C'p. Nietzsche who describes the role of intuition or inspiration. 
In the state of creative inspiration, he writes: ‘One becomes nothing but a 
medium for super-mighty influences. That which happens can only be termed 
revelation; that is to say, that suddenly, with unutterable certainty and 
delicacy, something becomes visible and audible and shakes and rends one to 
the depth of one's being. One hears, one does not seek; one takes, one does not 
ask who it is that gives; like lightning a thought flashes out of necessity, 
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of a thing is not dependent on human intellection. It depends on 
the thing itself.^ The knowledge of Brahman depends on the thing 
itself because its content is an existent tiling.^ It is not an object of 
the senses.^ By nature the senses have objects as their content and 
do not have Brahman as their content.^ Brahman is not perceived 
by the senses. It is inferred from the world or learnt from the texts 
or experienced by the individual. 

The problem of communication is difficult. We cannot make the 
experience intelligible to others, cannot adequately express it through 
the limitations of language. Kabir says: ‘That which you see is not; 
and for that which is you have no words.’ Again: Tt cannot be told by 
the words of the mouth; it cannot be written on paper. It is like a 
dumb person who tastes a sweet thing—how shall it be explained?’^ 

The old days when the Scriptures were accepted on trust that God 
was their author are no more. There is a new approach today. We do 
not accept scriptural documents as books apart from other books, 
unquestionable in their accuracy and advice. The view that they are 
the inerrant word of God does not carry conviction. Disturbed by 
the attacks of modern knowledge and criticism, some people resort 
to what is called fundamentalism, a forthright assertion of complete 
verbal inspiration coupled with a total rejection of all that modern 
knowledge has contributed to a real understanding of the Scriptures. 

There is another view of the Veda as dpta-vacana or sayings of the 
wise, those who had attained to a realisation of Brahman, brahma- 
prdpti. This view is supported by §. who makes out that ili^Sruti or 
Scripture is pratyaksa^ or records of the direct experiences of the 
seers, which are of a self-certifying character. ‘How can one’, §. asks, 

complete in form. It is a rapture ... a state of being entirely outside oneself. 
Everything happens in the highest degree involuntarily, as in a storm of 
feeling, freedom, of power, of divinity.' 

^ na vastu-ydthdtmya-jndnam puru^a-huddyapeksam . . . vastu-iantram eva tat, 

5.U. 

* brahma-jUdnam apt vastu-iantram eva, hhuta-vastu-visayatvdi. Ibid. 

* indriydvisayatvena. See also §.B. I. 1.4. 

na ca parinisfhita-vastu-svariipatve’pi pratyaksddi-visayatvam brahmanah. 

William Law said: ‘Away, then, with the fictions and workings of discursive 
reason, either for or against Christianity! They are only the wanton spirit of 
the mind, whilst ignorant of God and insensible of its own nature and condition. 

. . . For neither God, nor heaven, nor hell, nor the devil, nor the flesh, can be 
any other way knowable in you or by you, but by their own existence and 
manifestation in you. And any pretended knowledge of any of those things, 
beyond and without this self-evident sensibility of their birth within you, is 
only such knowledge of them as the blind man hath of the light that has never 
entered into him.' 

* svabhdvato visaya-vi^aydnlndriydni, na ca brahma-visaydni. 6.B. See also 
Kafka U. II. I. i; P.U., p. 630. 

® Rabindranath Tagore: Kabir*s Poems, pp. 95, 121. 

* I. 3. 28; III. 2. 24. 
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'contest the truth of another possessing knowledge of Brahman, 
vouched for as it is by his heart’s conviction?The experience is 
intimate, inehable, incommunicable. It is an act of pure apprehension 
when our whole being is welded into one, an act of impassioned 
intuition which excludes all conceptual activities. ‘Whereas 1 was 
blind, I now see.’ The self alone is witness to it.^ The experience of 
Brahman cannot be adequately expressed in words. This is true even 
of ordinary immediate experiences of given objects. Vacaspati says: 
‘the distinctive attributes of various things cannot, indeed, be 
declared, though experienced. The difference in the sweetness of the 
sugar-cane, milk and jaggery cannot, verily, be given expression to, 
even by the Goddess of Learning.’^ The experiences which we cannot 
know from perception or inference are described in the Vedas \ hence 
their authoritativeness.^ iLven those who look upon Brahman as 
personal God admit that his nature is inconceivable except through 
the Vedas,^ 

Mere inferential knowdedge will not do for the realisation of 
Brahman, It is to be used as an aid for the interpretation of the 
Vedanta texts. This is admitted by the Vedic Scripture.® 

R. repudiates the idea of inferring the existence of an omniscient 
and omnipotent God from the nature of the world. He holds that the 
reality of God cannot be known through any means of proof such as 
perception and inference. He is known only through scriptural 
evidence. 

Madhva also believes that inference by itself cannot prove that 
Brahman is the cause of the production, etc., of the world. 

^ S.B. IV. I. 15. 

* atma-saksikam anutpannam, S. on B.U. IV. 4. 8. 

Bergson says that religion represents ‘the crystallisation of what mysticism 
has poured, while hot, into the soul of man. Through religion all men get a little 
of what a few privileged souls possessed in fill}'. The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion, E.T. (1935), p. 227. 

Francis Rous (seventeenth century) says: ‘The soul has two eyes—one human 
reason, the other far excelling that, a divine and spiritual light. By it the soul 
doth see spiritual things as truly as the corporal eye doth corporal things.' The 
Threefold Life III. 31. 

* na hi te te asddhdravia-dharmd anuhhuyamdnd api sakyd vaktum ; na khalv 
iksu-ksira-gudddlndm madhura-rasa-hheddh sakydh sarasvatydpy dkhydtum, 

I. 1.3. 

* Sayana in his introduction to the Rg Veda quotes a verse: 

pratyak^etidnumityd vd yas tupdyo na drsyate 
enam vidanti vedena tasmdd vedasya vedaid. 

* Cp. Skanda pur aria • 

nendriyaik ndnumdnaii ca na tarkaih iakyate vihhum 
jndturh ndrdyanath devam veda-vedyam sandtanam. 

II. 7.19.14. 

« irutyaiva ca sahdyatvena tarkasydpy abhyupetatvdt. S.B. I. i. 2. See B.U. 

II. 4. 5; C.U. VI. 14. 2. 
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Sripati holds that the Vedas were created by 5 iva and the texts 
were intended for the glorification of Siva, This is against the Purva 
Mtmdrhsd view tliat the Vedas are eternal and uncreated. The nature 
of Brahman can be understood not through discussion but through 
the testimony of the Vedas. 

Vallabha combines the second and the third sutrds in one. He 
believes that we can know only on the evidence of the Scriptures that 
Brahman is the cause of the world. 

A rationalist takes the high a priori road and attempts to deduce 
the universe from a few fixed principles. The inadequacy of rational 
knowledge is accepted by all knowers of God.^ There are religious 
leaders both in the East and in the West who demand a complete 
sacrifice of the intellect. If they say that empirical science can give 
no knowledge of (iod or that our thoughts of God cannot be adequate 
to the Divine Reality but fall inevitably into contradictions or that 
mere thinking is not a substitute for experience, they are not 
unreasonable. But highest experience is not irrational. Faith seeks 
understanding.^ The God one infers is an idea and does not give 
religious apprehension. It is direct experience that is registered in the 
Scriptures. Faith is not blind acquiescence in external authority. 
'The wise man after studying the Scriptures and becoming devoted to 
wisdom and knowledge throws away the Scriptures even as one 
throws away the straw after collecting the grain.'When one knows 
the truth there is no need for the VedasJ^ 

There are those who have neither experience nor rational know¬ 
ledge of God. They have neither sight nor proof. They have faith 
in the Scriptures. In faith we believe with our hearts while in science 
we believe with our minds. But the word faith has another meaning. 
It is not merely acceptance of authority without proof or experience. 
It is the response of the whole man, which includes assent of intellect 
and energy of wall. Men of faith are men of power who have 
assimilated the truth and made it into a creative principle. God 
becomes the light and life from which they act, the strange power 


^ ‘The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’ I Corinthians iii. 19; 
see also ii. 14. 

* Cp. St Anselm: Fides quaerens intellectum. ‘O Lord, I do not dare to 
search into thy depths, for my understanding is in no wise equal thereto. Yet 
I do yearn to understand something of thy truth which my heart believes. 
Not indeed that I seek to understand in order that I may believe, but I 
believe in order that I may understand.' (Credo ut intelligam.) 

St Thomas Aquinas states the rationality of the beliefs he holds. Vidyaranya 
says that reasoning in accord with experience is useful, not mere reasoning. 
svdnuhhuty anusdrena tarkyatdm nid kutarkyatdm. PaiicadaH VI. 30. 

® grantham abhyasya medhdvl jndna-vijfidna-iat-para}^ 
paldlam iva dhdnydrthl tyajet grantham aiesata^i. 

Uttara Gita 20. 

* vedair ndsti prayojanam. Ibid. 22. 
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beside which our own power is weakness. God is the name we give to 
that interior principle which exceeds us while forming the very centre 
of our being. 

The second and third sutras demonstrate the intimate connection 
and continuity of reason and intuition. 

The greatest of the mystics arc particularly sensitive to the rational 
aspect of existence. They rise to the mystical elevation not only 
through intuition but through the strictly logical sequence of 
rational thought. The seers of the Upanisads and the Buddha, l^lato 
and Plotinus point to the validity of mystical experience on grounds 
of logical thought. In these days when many regard themselves as the 
elect of God, as the chosen instruments of the Holy Spirit, and 
possess a sublime confidence in their own infallibility, it is essential 
to emphasise the continuity of reason and intuition and tlie pre¬ 
dominantly rational character of religious insight. As the experience 
has a cognitive quality about it, the judgments based on it should be 
subjected to logical analysis. Logical scrutiny is the one safeguard 
against mere caprice. If the tradition is to be preserved we need men 
who illustrate it in their own experience. When the Princess in the 
story cried out in despair as to what would happen to the Vedic 
tradition,^ Kumarila l^hatta reassured her that there was no need for 
fear as the great teacher w'as alive.^ 


Section 4 (4) 

HARMONY OF TEXTS 

I. 1.4. This section declares that Brahman is the meaning of all 
scriptural passages. Their differences are only apparent and are 
capable of reconciliation. The many passages have one purport. 

tat tu mmanvaydt 

But that is the result of the harmony {of the different scriptural state¬ 
ments) . 

tat: that; tu: but. 

samanvaydt being the result of the harmony of the different texts. 

The word tu, but, according to S., excludes the prima facie view.^ 
The objection is raised that the Scriptures which are said to be the 
source of our knowledge of Brahman speak of Brahman in different 
ways. We must get the connected meaning of the different texts of 
the Upanisads.^ 

1 kim karomi kva gacchdmi veddn ka uddhari^yati, 

2 md vibhed vardrohe bhatfdcaryo’sti bhutale. 

* tu kahdah purva-paksa-vydvmtyarthali. S. 

^ evam eva samanvito hy aupani^ada}i pada-samuddya}^. R. 
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Even as there are order and harmony in the universe so in know¬ 
ledge. Though the mystery of Brahman is, strictly speaking, 
incommunicable, it would be hidden and mute without some form of 
knowledge. When words come up fresh and breathless from the 
embrace of Reality they carry power and authority.^ Language is, at 
best, an instrument and all instruments are subject to imperfection. 

§. starts his discussion on this sutra by stating the objection that 
the Vedas deal with ritual and the Vedanta passages are not intended 
for ritual.^ We cannot have an injunction with regard to a thing 
already existing,® and so the Vedas dealing as they do with ritual 
cannot be the source of the knowledge of Brahman. If it is said that 
the Vedas enjoin us to contemplate, we have to note that contempla¬ 
tion, which depends on the establisliment of differences of the 
contemplated, contemplator, contemplation cannot occur in the 
case of Brahman which is devoid of all differences and is to be 
known only through the Vedanta.'^ Though Vedic statements are 
generally treated as authoritative in relation to injunctions, the 
authoritativeness of the means of valid knowledge consists in their 
generating knowledge which is uncontradicted, not already under¬ 
stood and indubitable.^ Though the generation of this kind of 
knowledge is known by the nature of presumptive implication from 
the nature of the effect, yet in the generation of this knowledge, it 
is not dependent on any other means of valid knowledge. The Vedas 
give us not only injunctions with regard to ritual but also Brahma- 
knowledge.® The authority for Brahman is the sacred teaching.'^ 

* Cp. Max Picard: ‘The perfect silence is heard in the perfect word.* 
Wittgenstein says: ‘There is, indeed, the inexpressible. This shows itself: 
it is the mystical.' Traetaius Logico-Philosophicus (1922). 

* dmndyasya kriydrthatvdd dnarthakyam atadarthdndm. Purva Mlmdmsd 
I. 2. I. Cp. also: tad hhutdndm kriydrthena samdmndya}i. 'The [words] denoting 
those existent things are to be connected with [passages] whose purport is 
ritual.' Purva Mlmdmsd I. i. 25. drs(o hi tasydrthah karmdvabodhanam ndma. 
‘Its purport is indeed seen to be what is called the teaching of ritual.’ Sahara on 
Purva Mimdfhsd I. i. i. Again: codaneti kriydydh Pravartakam vacanam. ‘An 
injunction is a statement which prompts to action.’ Sahara on Purva Mlmdmsd 
I. I. 2. 

Cp. also: pravrttir vd nivritir vd nityena krtakena vd 

pumsdm yenopadisyeta tacchdstram abhidhlyate. 

‘Participation in activity or abstention from it in respect of the obligatory or 
the occasional, that by which these are taught to men is called sacred teaching.' 
Quoted in Bhdmatl I. 1.4. 

* na ca parinisthite vastu-svarupe vidhih samhhavati, kriyd-visayatvdd vidheJi. 

* updsyopdsakopasdnddi-hheda-siddhyadhlnopdsand na nirasta-samasta- 
bheda-prapaUce veddnta-vedye brakmani sambhavati. Bhdmatl, 

‘ ahddhitdnadhigatdsandigdha~bodha~janakatvam hi praindpatvam pramdn- 
dndm. Bhdmatl. 

* idrg-bodha-janakatvam ca kdrye vidhlndm. Bhdmatl. 

’ tasmdt siddham brahmapab kdstra-pramdiiatvam. S. 
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Another objection is raised. Though the Veda is the means of 
gaining a right knowledge of Brahman, yet it suggests Brahman only 
as the object of certain injunctions even as the sacrificial post, the 
dhavanlya fire, etc., though they are supra-mundane, are intimated 
by the sacred teaching (only) as subsidiary to an injunction.^ Even if 
it is said that there is a distinction between the fruit of the knowledge 
of Brahman and the fruit of the knowledge of religious duty, a mere 
statement of the truth of Brahman is not enough to give us the 
knowledge of Brahman. That is why one is asked to seek the Self, 
desire to know the Self. So the objector holds that Brahman should 
be acknowledged to have sacred teaching as authority only as the 
content of an injunction of realisation.^ 

It is said in reply that there is a difference in nature between ritual 
and Brahman, in respect of their knowledge and fruit.® The fruits of 
actions, meritorious or simple, are happiness and misery. There are 
gradations of happiness, rising in degrees of excellence from the world 
of men to that of Brahma. Similarly there are degrees of misery from 
the world of men down to the hell known as avid. All that is both 
produced and destructible.^ The fruit of the knowledge of the Self is, 
however, final, unembodied, unsurpassable and being naturally 
established is eternal and unproduced. This eternal reality is not the 
fruit of an injunction whose content is contemplation. The state of 
final release which is non-embodiment is distinct from the fruit of 
ritual to be observed. It is eternal.^ 

In eloquent phrases, §. describes the state of moksa. This is 
absolute, immutably eternal, all-pervasive like the ether, devoid of all 
modifications, eternally contented, without parts, self-luminous by 
nature, which merit and demerit together with their fruit do not 
approach, not the three times [past, present and future]. This is the 
non-embodiment called final release.'® If this is the nature of final 
release, it is not something to be accomplished, or done. As soon as 

yady api ^dstra-prdmdnakam brahma: tathdpi pratipatti-visayatdyaiva 
idstrena brahma samarpyate, yathd yupdhavanlyddlny-alaukikdny api vidhi- 
ie^atayd sdsireria samarpyante tadvat. S. 

* tasmdt pratipatti-vidhi-visayatdyaiva sdstra-pramdnakam brahma- 
bhyupagantavyam. S. 

* karma-brahma-vidyd-phalayor vailakfai^iydt. 6. 

* punyapunya-karmanofi phale sukha-duhkhe, tatra maniisya-lokam drahhya 
d-brahma 4 okdt sukhasya tdratamyam adhikddhikotkarsah evam manu^yaAoham 
drahhya duhkhaAdratamyamdcavlci-lokdt, tasya tasya sarvam kdryam ca vindH 
ca. dtyantikam tv asariratvam, anatiiayam svabhdvasiddhatayd nityam akdryam 
dtma-jhdnasya phalam. Bhdmati. 

* Cp. ata evdnus^heya-karma-phala-vilaksanam mok^dkhyam asariratvam 
nityam iti siddham. 

« idam tu pdramdrthikam ku^astha-nityam, vyomavat sarva-vydpi, sarva- 
vikriyd-rahitam, nityaArptam, nir-avayavam, svayam-jyotih-svabhdvam, yatra 
dharmddharmau saha kdryena kdlatrayam ca nopdvartate, tad etad asariratvam 
mok^dkhyam. 
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knowledge arises, ignorance disappears.^ affirms that the knowledge 
of Brahman is not dependent on human activity.^ It is not something 
to be attained: it is by nature attained by all.^ It is not to be under¬ 
stood by anyone either through the ritual part of the Veda or logical 
reasoning.^ 

If the aims of the two sdstras, Dharma-mlmdmsd and Brahma' 
mlmdmsd were not different, there would have been no justilication 
for two separate sdstras. Their very distinction makes out tliat the 
knowledge of Brahman is enjoined for the purpose of final release 
even as sacrillces are enjoined for the purpose of obtaining the 
heavenly world and the like. 

There is no opposition between the two sdstras. Madhva argues 
that the Scriptures declare V'isnu to be Brahman, the ultimate cause 
of the world and not $iva. 

Bertrand Russell admits that great thinkers are sometimes led 
by mysticism (I. i. 3) and sometimes by science ( 1 .1. 2) to the prob¬ 
lems of philosophy. ‘But’, he observes, ‘the greatest men who have 
been philosophers have felt the need both of science and of mysti¬ 
cism; the attempt to harmonise the two was what made their life, 
and what always must, for all the arduous uncertainty, make 
philosophy, to some minds, a greater thing than cither science or 
religion.’^ Science and religion recpiire to be reconciled. 

Today the samanvaya or harmonisation has to be extended to the 
living faiths of mankind. Religion concerns man as man and not man 
as Jew or Christian, Hindu or Buddhist, Sikh or Muslim. As the 
autlior of the B.S. tried to reconcile the different doctrines prevalent 
in his time, we have to take into account the present state of our 
knowledge and evolve a coherent picture.** Beliefs retain their 
vigour for a long time after their roots have withered or their sources 
have silted up. We must express our beliefs in the context and shape 
of the real questions and search of modern men. The way in which 
faith has hitherto expressed itself, the categories which it has 
evolved, the very nature of the world and the hope towards which 
faith directs its attention have lost their meaning and reality for the 

^ vidyodaya evdvidyd-nivrttih. Brahmasiddhi, p. 32. 

* na purusa-vydpdra-tantrd brahma vidyd. ® nitydpta-svarupatvdt. 

^ vidhi-kdn 4 (^ tarha-samaye vd kenacid adhigatah. 

* Mysticism and Logic (1918). 

® Origen writes to his former pupil Gregory the Wonder-worker: *I should 
like to sec you use all the resources of your mind on Christianity and make that 
your ultimate object, I hope that to that end you will take from Greek 
philosophy everything capable of serving as an introduction to Christianity 
and from geometry and astronomy all ideas useful in expounding the Holy 
Scriptures; so that what philosophers say of geometry, music, grammar, 
rhetoric and astronomy—that they assist philosophy—we too may be able to 
say of philosophy itself in relation to Christianity.' Epistle Gregory 1 , quoted in 
Origen by Jean Danielou (1955), P- 
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modern world. Our society is shaken to its foundations. The con¬ 
ventional call on the part of religions to believe in God, work for his 
glory and purpose has become open to question. Philosophy is not a 
mere intellectual pursuit labelling and classifying the contents of 
thought but the creation of a new awareness of oneself and the world. 
Samanvava or reconciliation is the need of our age. The global, all- 
comprehensive changes which are taking place represent something 
new in the structure of human society, though they are not deviations 
from the normal course of history. The world community which w^e 
envisage can be sustained only by a community of ideals. VVe have to 
look beyond the political and economic arrangements to ultimate 
spiritual issues. We have to fashion a new type of man who uses the 
instruments he has devised with a renewed awareness that he is 
capable of greater things than mastery of nature. 

Unfortunately rivalries among religions are retarding the growth 
of an international community, the fellowship of man. If we accept 
the view that the Scriptures of the world are the records of the 
experiences of the great seers who have expressed their sense of the 
inner meaning of the world through their intense insight and deep 
imagination, we will not adopt an attitude of dogmatic exclusiveness. 
Symmachus in his controversy with St Ambrose said: ‘It is impossible 
that so great a mystery should be approached by one road only.' 
Nicholas of Cusa, echoing the words of-the prophet Muhammad, 
observes: ‘God is sought in various ways and called by various 
names in the various religions ... he has sent various prophets and 
teachers in various ages to the various peoples.' The view is in 
agreement with the concept of universal revelation that has the 
support of Justin, Clement and Origen. The Logos or the Word of 
God inspired all that is true and good in the religious thinking of men. 
The seeds of Logos, Logos Spermatikos, were scattered in all mankind. 
Justin proclaims: ‘All who have lived according to the Logos are 
Cliristians, even if they are generally accounted as atlicists, like 
Socrates and Heracleitus among the Greeks.'^ Clement of Alexandria 
looked upon Greek philosophy as ‘a preparation for Christ’; ‘a 
schoolmaster to lead us to Christ’.^ He brought about the marriage 
between Platonism and Christianity. The early Fathers enriched 
Christian mysteries by using the ideas of Socrates and Plato. They 
expressed Christianity in terms familiar to the people trained in 
Greek thought. Augustine's views are well known. ‘The salvation 
brought by the Christian religion has never been unavailable for any 
who was worthy of it.' ‘What is now called the Christian religion 
always existed in antiquity and was never absent from the beginning 
of the human race until Christ appeared in the flesh. At this time, the 
true religion which was already there, began to be called Christian¬ 
ity.'^ It is now admitted that in the course of its development 


^ Apology I, 46. 


* Stromata IV. 28, 32. 


• Retractions I. 13. 
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Christianity has drawn upon Greek metaphysics and mystery 
religions. The religion of the New Testament according to St Paul is 
‘debtor both to Greeks and barbarians'.^ Now that the religious 
environment has been world-wide and the living faiths are en¬ 
countering one another the idea of fellowship among religions is 
gaining ground and a reconciliation or samanvaya is taking place. 

The great sages are symbols of the Spirit in which they are one. 
While we have to communicate our faith through words and symbols, 
forms and creeds in accordance with the accidents of our race, 
nation or training, we use them to help us to realise the presence of 
the Spirit in us. If we strive with a sincere intent and a whole heart, 
we get not to a new faith but to the heart of all faith. 

The first four sutras are said to be the essence of the teaching of 
the B.S. 


Section 5 (5-11) 

INADEQUACY OF NATURALISM 

I. 1. 5. Section 5 (5-11) suggests by various arguments that the 
cause of the world is conscious reality and cannot be identified with 
the non-conscious pradhana or matter as the Sdmkhya system holds. 

Iksater ndsabdam. 

Because of seeing {matter ivhich is) not founded on the Scripture is not 
{the cause). 

tksaieh: on account of seeing; na: not; asahdam: not founded on 
Scripture. 

The primary matter, pradhana, is sometimes said to be the root 
cause of the world. From the principle that every effect has a 
cause, to avoid infinite regress, we afiirm a primary cause which itself 
is uncaused. That in which the world, divested of name and shape, 
resides, some call prakrti, others mdyd, others atoms.'^ Devi 
Mdhdtmya says: ‘You are the power of Visnu, endless valour. You 
are the source of the universe, the primal mdyd. By you all this is 
enchanted [confused]. When you are gracious you are the cause of 
final emancipation.'® 

The Sdmkhya thinkers argue that the non-intelligent matter 
pradhana consisting of the three strands of sattva, rajas and tamas is 
the cause of the world. This view is devoid of scriptural evidence. 


^ Romans i. 14. 

* ndmarupa-vinirmuktam yasmin samtisfhate jagat. 
tarn dhuh prakvtim kecin mdydm vanye pare tv atiun. 

Quoted from Brkad- Vasistha in the Pdtanjala-bhdsya- Vdrttika. 
* tv am vaisf^avl haktir ananta-vlryd vUvasya bljam paramdsi mdyd 
sammohitam devi samastam etat tvam vai prasannd bhuvi mnkti-hetuh. 
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Pradhdna cannot be the cause, for the quality of seeing, thinking is 
ascribed to the cause in the Scripture. The passage says tad aiksata 
bahu sydm prajdyeyeti.^ Tt saw, [thought], may I be many, may I 
grow forth.’ Thought is prior to all creation.^ 

The Sdmkhya thinkers may say that thought is a quality of the 
sattva (goodness) quality of the pradhdna. It is said that when the 
three gunas are in equipoise in the state of pradhdna knowledge which 
is a quality of goodness is not possible. There can be no knowledge 
without a witnessing principle of consciousness.® If it is said that 
pradhdna possesses the quality of knowledge owing to the witnessing 
principle, the Lord, then it would be more reasonable to assume that 
the all-knowing Brahman itself is the cause of the world. 

This sutra is used to suggest that the Ultimate Reality is not 
nirgtina-Brahman, hni saguna, Personal God. R. develo})s his view 
that the universe of sentient and non-sentient beings constitutes the 
body of the Lord. According to Saivites, Sakti and Siva are both 
Brahman and through their harmony they ensoul the world.Accord¬ 
ing to Srlkantha, Siva qualified hySakti, sakti-visista-siva, is Brahman. 

Baladeva gives a different interpretation: ‘vSince [Brahman is] 
seen [i.e. mentioned by the Scripture] [he is] not inexpressible.’ 

Vijnana-bhiksu points out that Brahman must be a person since it 
is said that he perceives or desires. Perception or desire cannot be 
attributed to unconscious prakfH^ Vijnana-bhiksu questions S.’s 
assertion that the purport of the sutra is that prakrti is not the cause 
of the world since the idea oiprakfti is un-Vedic. He quotes from the 
Upanisads many passages prakrti is spoken of as the cause of 
the world, as the energy of God, for example, in the S.U. Even 
though the magician may withhold his magic, the magic power is in 
him.® 

It is clear that the Sutrakara does not hold that the world is due to 
avidyd. He takes the problem of the creation of the world seriously 
and urges that the world is the product not of pradhdna of the 
Sdmkhya system but of Brahman possessed of intelligence. There is 
no suggestion here of the unreality of the world. 

§. holds that Brahman's power is mdyd, that it exists and functions 
only as residing in Brahman, that, though thus informed, it is 
transcended by Brahman. The effect is Brahman functioning through 
mdyd and is not non-existent. The world is unreal apart from 
Brahman but is real as founded in Brahman.^ 

^ C.U. VI. 2. 3; P.U., p. 449; sec also Aitareya Aranyaka II. 4. i. 2. Prasna U. 
VI. 3. ® sarve^v api srsti-p^akaranesviksa-purvikaiva srslih pratiyate. R. 

* ndsdksikd sattva-vrttir jdndti ndbhidhlyate, na cdcctanasya pmdhdnasya 
sdksitvam asti. 

♦ saktih Hva^ ca sac-chabda-prakrti-pratyayoditau 
tau brahma-sdmarasyena samasta-jagad-dtmakau. 

® mdydyd vydpdra-nivritir evdvagamyate na ndsah. 

® brahma-vyatirekeria kdrya-jdiasydbhdva iti gamyate. 6. 
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I. 1.6. gaunas cen ndtma sahddt 

On account of the word self {used for the cause ), {the meaning of the word 
'seeing) is not secondary {figurative), 

gaunah: secondary, figurative; cen: if; na: not; dtma-sahddt: on 
account of tlie word 'self’. 

If it is argued that the word 'seeing’ is used in a secondary or figura¬ 
tive sense in some passages ‘That fire thought; that w^atcr thouglit’/ 
and it may be so treated here, the answer is that the word 'self' is 
actually employed. It is the self that sees or thinks and there is no 
need to look upon seeing as figurative. In the passages 'fire thought' or 
'water thought' what thinks is the self acting through them.^ 
Baladeva gives a different interpretation. If it be said that the 
creator of the world is gauna (i.e. saguna Brahman associated with 
the qualities of prakrti possessing the sattva guna), the siltra says it 
cannot be on account of the term ‘self’. This term ‘self’ can apply 
only to the nirguna-Brahman, free from the qualities of prakrti, 

I. 1. 7. tan-nisthasya moksopadesdt 

Because release is taught of him who takes his stand on {is devoted to) 
that {Brahman), 

tan-nisthasya: of him who concentrates on that Self (or Brahman), 
moksopadesdt: because of the instruction of release. 

If it be said that the term ‘self’ may be used in regard to pradhdna, 
figuratively, that the real {sat) meant in the Upanisad^ is the non- 
intclligent matter, it is said in reply that release is possible only with 
concentration on Self which is intelligence. The whole teaching in 
the Upanisad is clear that release is possible for one who is devoted to 
the Real as sedf, tat satyam, sa dtmd. 

Devotion to the non-intclligent principle is the cause of all suffering; 
it cannot lead to release. Even those who advocate the view of 
pradhdna as the cause of the world do not maintain that he who is 
devoted to pradhdna attains release.'* 

Baladeva argues that salvation is promised to him who relies on 
nir guna-Brah nia n, 

I. 1. 8. heyatvdvacandc ca 

And because there is no statement that it has to he discarded, 
heyatva: the quality of being discarded; avacandt: because there is no 
statement; ca: and. 

The word sat has not been used to indicate pradhdna even as a 
first step to the knowledge that the real is Brahman. In such a case 

^ C.U. VI. 2. 3, 4: P.U., p. 449. tat teja aiksata, td dpa aiksania. 

* C.U. VI. 3. 2. ’ « C.U. VI. 2ff. 

* pradhdna-kdrana-vddinopi hi pradhdna-ni^thasya mok^am ndhhyupagac- 
chanti, R. 
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there would have been instruction to discard the provisional 
definition of Brahman diS pradhdna. There are no statements that this 
view has to be discarded. 

What is called anmdhatl-nydya is adopted here. If we are to point 
out the small star Arundhatl, we first direct attention to a big star 
near it and say ‘that is Arundhati* though it is really not so. Later 
on, we withdraw the first direction and point to the real ArundliatL 
It is possible in the same way that the teacher may direct the pupil 
through the WQn-s>Q\i,pradhdna, to the self but in that case there would 
have been a statement that the self is not of the nature of pradhdna 
but there is no such statement. 

Ca for Bhaskara means contradiction of the original proposition. 

Nimbarka says [pradhdna] cannot be denoted by the terms 
Existent, Self, etc., for there is no [scriptural] statement of its 
having to be discarded. Pradhdna cannot serve the purpose of 
salvation. Scripture does not give any other purpose for Scripture 
does not teach anything which docs not fulfil a purpose. 

Baladeva says that if saguna-Brahman w'ere the Creator of the 
world, Scripture would have said that he was inferior and fit to be 
discarded. 

In some versions there is, at this point, another sutra, prati- 
jhdvirodhdt. R. and Nimbarka have it as a separate sutra while §., 
Bhaskara, Vallabha and I^aladeva do not mention it. 

On account of the contradiction of the initial statement, 
pratijhd: initial statement, definite thesis. 
virodhdt: on account of the contradiction. 

The initial statement is that through the knowledge of the one 
reality, all things arc to be known.^ From the knowledge oipradhdna, 
we cannot know all things for conscious beings cannot be the effects 
of non>conscious principle. There would thus arise a contradiction 
of the view that through the knowledge of one, there would be the 
knowledge of all. 

I. 1. 9. svdpyaydt 

On account {of the individual soul) entering the self. 

sva: the Self, dtman. 

apyaydt: on account of entering. 

Pradhdna cannot be the Self for it is said ‘When a person sleeps, 
as it is called, then he has reached pure being. He has gone to 
his owm, svam apUo bhavati. Therefore, we say, he sleeps for he has 
gone to his own.'^ Here the Real is said to be the Self. It cannot be 
the pradhdna. 

If we say that the word ‘own' denotes pradhdna we will have the 
absurd position that an intelligent entity is being resolved into a 


' C.U. VI. I. 


* C.U. VI. 8. I; P.U., p. 456. 
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iion-intelligent one.^ There is also the other passage that in the state of 
dreamless sleep the Self is absorbed in the Self.^ It cannot be absorbed 
in the non-conscious pradhdna, 

R. quotes the Vrttikdra to the effect: Then he becomes united with 
the Real—this is proved by [all creatures] entering into it and 
coming back out of it/ 

Baladeva reads the sutra differently, svdpydt, and interprets it 
differently. '[The Creator is not the Personal Cod] because "he [the 
Creator] merges into himself" and saguna-Brahman merges into 
something other than himself.* 

I. 1. 10. gaii'Sdmdnydt 

On account of the imiformify of teaching {Brahman is to he treated as 
the cause), 

gaii: teaching, primary meaning, pravrtti. R. apprehension. 

aimgati, Nihibarka. 

sdmdnydt: on account of uniformity. 

The Veddnta texts are agreed in teaching that the cause of the 
world is the intelligent Brahman.'^ There is no disagreement on this 
point. 

R. says that the import of the scriptural texts is uniform, that 
Brahman alone is the cause and not any other. 

Madhva holds that there is tdratamya among the nine different 
kinds of devotees.^ §uka is of a different view. For him those who 
practise bhakti in the nine fonns mentioned in the Bhdgavata arc on a 
level.^ 

Nimbarka points out that as a conscious cause is indicated by 
all the scriptural texts, a non-conscious cause is not acceptable. 

Baladeva says that Scriptures unifonnly teach nirguna-Brahman 
and not sagunu'Brahman, 

1 . 1 . 11 . sniiatvdc ca 

And because it is stated in the sruti {that the all-knowing Bredmiim is 
the cause of the world). 

iriitatvdt: because it is stated in the sruti, i.e. Vedic Scripture; ca: 
and. 

The reference is to the §.U,® where the All-knowing Lord is said to 
be the cause. 

§. gives a number of passages where the Supreme is described in 

^ pradhanam dtmlyatvdt sva-iahodenocyeta, evam api cetano 'cetanam apyeiiti, 
viruddham dpadyeia, S. * B.U, IV. 3. 21. 

® samdnaiva hi sarvesu veddnte^u ceiana-hdrandvagati\^. 

* moksdhkye laye tdratamyayh devandm api drsyate, Mahdhhdrata-idtparya- 
nirrt^aya, I. 

® tasmdd anyatamdpi navdndm api hhakiindm mohsa-rupa-phalasya 
samdnaivdt. ® VI. g. 
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negative terms and others where he is said to be all-knowing, etc. 
He suggests that this dual description of Brahman is relative to our 
states of knowledge and ignorance.^ 

R. affirms that the Brahman which forms the object of enquiry 
possesses attributes such as thinking and so on in their real literal 
sense. On the theory that Brahman is nothing but distinction less 
intelligence, even the witnessing function of consciousness would be 
unreal. 

There are passages which describe Brahman as devoid of deter¬ 
minations and others which describe Brahnan as endowed with all 
auspicious qualities. They indicate that from tlie cosmic end Brahman 
is viewed as Isvara and in himself as absolute being devoid of all 
determinations. The Upanisads do not suggest any status of 
inferiority to one or the other. The Sutrakdra in 1. 1. 10 makes out 
that the teaching of the texts is unifonn. 

This whole section is viewed by Madhva not as repudiating the 
Sdmkhya view of pradhdna but as critical of the Advaita view of the 
indescribability of Brahman as being beyond the scope of Vedic 
utterances, na cdsahdatvam itara-siddham. The witnessing character 
of the Supreme is inconsistent with the Absolute without deter¬ 
minations. Brahman is described in the Scriptures for they enjoin 
that Brahman should be perceived. If Brahman cannot be grasped 
and described by any of the pramdnas, there would not be any proof 
of its existence. 

Though R. follows §. in his interpretation of this section, he 
says that this section does not support the non-dualistic theory of 
Brahman without determination.- 

While this section (5-11) is viewed by the other commentators as 
dealing with the question whether Brahman or pradhdna is the 
creator of the w'orld, Baladeva discusses in this section the question 
whether nirguna-Brahman or saguna-Brahnan is the creator of the 
world. 


Section 6 (12-19) 

THE SUPREME AS BLISS 

It is now established that the cause of the world is an intelligent 
principle and cannot be identihed with the non-intelligcnt pradhdna 
of the Sdmkhya system. From this section onwards to the end of the 
chapter, we find a discussion of certain terms used in the Upanisads, 

^ evam sahasraso vidydvidyd-visaya-bhedena brahmano dvi-rupatdm dariayanti 
veddnta-vdkydni. 

* aia eva, nirvise^a-cinmdtra-hrahma-vddino'pi sutrakdrendhhih srutibhir 
nirastd veditavydh. pdvamdrthika-mukhyeksatiddi-guna-yogi jijndsyam brahmeti 
vyavasthdpandt; nirviUsavdde hi sdksiivam apy apdramdrthikam. R. 
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whether they refer to the Supreme Lord, the individual soul or 
unintelligent matter. The first topic considered is the meaning of 
dnanda or bliss in relation to the Supreme Reality.^ 

I. 1 . 12. dnandamayobhydsdt 

(Brahman is) a being full of bliss, because of repetition, 
dnandamayah: full of bliss; abhydsdt: because of repetition. 

The text considered in this sutra is the .second chapter of the T.U. 
(1-5) where we have a progressive definition of the nature of self as 
consisting of amia, food, prana, life, manas, mind, vijhdna, under¬ 
standing. Then it is said 'different from and within that which 
consists of understanding is the .self consisting of bliss'.^ If it be said 
that the Self consisting of bliss is a secondary and not the principal 
self, that it is the empirical self subject to rebirth,^ as it forms a link 
in a .series of selves, since it is said to have joy and so forth for its 
limbs and as it is embodied, the reply is given that it is the Highest 
vSelf on account of frequent repetition in the Upanisads. Though it is a 
link in a series of selves, it is the innermost self of all. For the purpose 
of logical exposition and easy comprehension, we are led on from one 
stage to another till we reach the Highest. This accounts for the 
attribution of limbs and body to it. It is not said of dnanda that there 
is another self inside it, as it was said of matter, life, mind and 
understanding.^ The objector quotes the text, brahma puccham 
prati0id:^ Brahman, the lower part is the foundation. If Brahman is 
the foundation, dnanda cannot be Brahman, When it is said that 
Brahman is the puccha, it is meant that it is the foundation of all, 
sarvddhdra, and not that it is merely a limb (avayava) of dnanda. The 
self consisting of bliss is the Supreme Self.** 

gives a twofold explanation of the dnanda-mayddhikarana, 

R. says that the self of bliss is other than the individual soul, it is 
Brahman itself."^ He argues that the self consisting of knowledge is the 

^ holds that the enquiry is continued to explain the distinction between 
nir-visesa Brahman, or the Absolute without determinations, and sa-visesa 
Brahman, or the Absolute with determinations. George Thibaut writes‘But that 
such an investigation is actually carried on in the remaining portion of the first 
Adhyaya, appears neither from the wording of the Sutras nor even fromS.'sown 
treatment of the Vedic texts referred to in the Sutras’. Introduction to Vol. I of 
the Vedanta Sutras with the Commentary of (1890), pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 

* tasmdd vd etasmdd vijndna-maydt anyo’ntara dtmd dnanda-mayah. II. 5. 
P.U., p. 546. 

® samsdry evdnanda-maya~dtmd. The individual self does not become dnanda- 
maya for then it would be the creator of the worlds like the Supreme. The 
Supreme who is dnanda-maya gives bliss to the individuals and cannot itself 
be an individual. There is always a distinction between the giver and the 
receiver, the attained and the attainer. 

« See S.B. I. I. 19. ® T.U., II. 5; P.U., pp. 546-7. 

® para eva dtmd. i, ’ ato vijndna-maydj jlvdd any a eva paramdtmd, R. 

I 
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individual self, while the self consisting of bliss is the Highest Self.^ 
When Brahman is said to be the support, it means that Brahman has 
no support outside itself. Brahman is rooted in itself. 

For Srikantha, the self of bliss is the para-sakti, otherwise called 
param-dkdsa of which Brahman is the support. The Sutrakara refers 
to Brahman itself as the self of bliss since there is no fundamental 
difference between pard~sakii which is the attribute or dharma of 
Brahman and that which possesses the dharma. The dharmin is 
referred to on account of its essential non-difference from dharma. 

For Niriibarka, that which consists of bliss is the Supreme Self 
alone and not the individual soul. 


I. 1. 13. vikdra-sahddnneti cen na prdciirydt 

If it is said {that anandamaya) does not {denote the highest Self) since 
it is a word denoting modification, it is not so on account of abundance, 
vikdra-sahddt: because of the word denoting modification. 
na iti cet: if it is held that it does not (refer to the Highest Self). 
na: not so; prdcurydt: on account of abundance. 

If the word 'mayaf is taken to mean ‘made oF, a product or a 
modification, then it cannot apply to the Highest Self which is not a 
product or a modification. It is stated in reply that the word mayaf 
need not always mean vikura or modification, it may also mean 
prdcurya^ or abundance. Brahman abounds in bliss and this bliss is 
immeasurable.^ 

Suka says that it is the Supreme Self only that is primarily 
contemplated and there is not a suggestion of non-difference between 
the individual soul and the Supreme Self."* 

I. 1. 14. iaddhetu vyapadesdc ca 

And because {Brahman) is declared to be the cause of it {the bliss), 
tat: of it (bliss); hetu (cause); vyapadesdt: because {Brahman) is 
declared; ca: and. 

The Self which causes bliss® must itself abound in bliss, even as 
one who gives wealth to others must himself possess abundant 
wealth. 

According to 5rikantha, the self of bliss is cit-sakti, the energy of 
consciousness, while the Brahman spoken of as the tail or the support 
is the Supreme Brahman. 

1 See B.U. III. 7. 22; P.U.. p. 229. 

* Panini V. 4. 21. » T.U. II. 8. 

* tasmat iha sdrlraivasya param-dtmany eva paryavasdndt na jlvesvara-abheda- 
prasakti-gandho'pi iti niiciyate. See Jaya-tlrtha's Nydya-sudhd I. i. 25. 

® €sa hy evdnandayati. T.U. II. 7. 
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I. 1. 15. mdntra-varnikam eva ca glyaie 

And because the same [Brahman) which is described in the mantra is 
sung [in the Brdhmana). 

mdntra-varnikam: what is described in the mantra; eva: the same; 
ca: and (hence); glyate: is sung. 

Anandamaya is Brahman because the Mantra and the Brdhmana 
portions of the T.U.^ agree in referring to the same Brahman, 


I. 1. 16. netaro'nupapatteh 

[Anandamaya is) not the other, because of inappropriateness, 

na: not; itara: the other; anupapatteh: because of inappropriateness. 

The individual soul is not capable of the activities of creation, etc. 

says that it is impossible for the individual soul or any being other 
than the Highest Self, to brood over himself before sending forth 
whatever there is. To think about things to be created and to create 
the things in such a way as to be non-different from himself are 
possible only for the Highest Self.^ 

The Sanskrit word for creation is derived from syj, to emit, to 
discharge. Creation is an outflow from the Divine. It is not creation 
out of nothing. 

R. explains that the higher self is not Brahman without deter¬ 
minations but the aU-knowing, blissful Brahman, The clause ‘from 
which speech returns along with mind' means that mind and speech 
are not means for the knowledge of Brahman,^ 

Srikantha makes out that Hiranya-garbha, world-soul, is not the 
cause of the world, on account of inapi3roprialeness. He begins a new 
section here consisting of sutras 17-20, to deal with the question 
whether the Supreme Hvara is the cause of the world or someone 
else, viz. Hiranya-garbha, Prajd-pati in the context is equivalent to 
pasu-pati. 

I. 1. 17. bheda-vyapadesde ca 

And on account of the declaration of difference [between the two), 
bheda: difference; vyapadesdt: on account of the declaration; ca: and. 

The individual soul and the Self of bliss are represented as different 
in the Upanisad,^ ‘That, verily, is the essence of existence. For truly 
on getting the essence, one becomes blissful.' He who attains cannot 
be that which is attained.® 

^ II. I and 5. 

* iatra prdk-charlrddyutpatter abhidhydnam srjyamdndndm vikdratidm 

srasfur avyatirckas sarva-vikdra-srstU ca na parasmdd dtmano*nyatropapadyate, 
6. * vdn-manasayos tatrdpramdnatdm vadet. R. 

* T.U. II. 7; P.U., pp. 548-9. ^ na hi labdhaiva labdhavyo bhavati. 
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S. suggests that this and the previous sutra relate to the difference 
between the Highest Self and the individual self, for in his view the 
two are the same. The difference between the individual soul and the 
Absolute Self cannot be regarded as hetitious according to this 
siitra, though §. holds that there is no difference in reality between 
the individual soul and Brahman. 

R. refers to another passage in the T.U. (IT. 5) and holds that the 
difference between the individual soul and the Self of bliss is real. 

Srikantha says that the suira states the difference between 
Hiranya-garbha and the Suj)reme Lord. 

1. 1. 18. kamdc ca nmtimdndpeksd 

And on account of desire, there is no dependence on inference, 
kdmdt: on account of desire; ca: and; na: not; anumdndpeksd: 
dependence on inference. 

The desire ‘to become many and to create' makes out that the 
non-intelligent pradhdna cannot be the cause of the world or be one 
with the Self of bliss for it is incapable of volition. Thought (1. 1. 5) 
and desire in this sutra suggest that the inference made by the 
Sdmkhya that pradhdna is the root cause of the world is wrong. Will 
is possible for a conscious being or for the Self of bliss and not for 
matter, pradhdna. 

R. and Nimbarka argue that if the individual soul is admitted to be 
the cause, it must depend on a material cause, pradhdna, as a potter 
depends on clay, etc. But the Supreme Self has no need to depend on 
any factor outside himself. 

Srikantha points out that though Hiranya-garbha is said to have 
created the world, it does not stand to reason for it is the Lord himself 
who is said to have created the world in the form of Hiranya-garbha. 

1. 1. 19. asminn asya ca tad yogam sdsti 

Besides, in this the union of this with that [Scripture) teaches, 
asmin: in this; asya: of this; ca: and; tad-yogam: union with that; 
sdsti: teaches. 

Scripture teaches the union ocyoga of the individual soul with the 
Self of bliss. When the individual soul attains knowledge, it is united 
with the Self of bliss, i.e. in the state of release, the two are united. 
This is possible only if we understand by the Self of bliss, the Highest 
Self and not either pradhdna or the individual soul.^ 

S. gives another interpretation of these sutras (12-19). We cannot 
hold that the affix may at means product or modification with 
reference to food, life, mind and understanding and means something 
different, ‘abundance’ when we come to dnanda. The words belong 

^ tac ca param-dima-parigfahe ghafate, na pradhdna-parigrahe jlva-parigrahe 
vd; iasmdd dnanda-mayah param-dimeti siddham. S. 
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to one series and it would be wrong to suggest that only the last word 
of the series refers to Brahman. If ananda-maya denotes Brahman, 
even anna-maya should denote it.^ If it is argued that for other 
members, there is an inward self, while no such inner self is mentioned 
for dnanda-maya, limbs are attributed to it and Brahman is said to be 
its lower part or support. It is not ananda-maya that is Brahman but 
its support is Brahman.^ Puccha is to be taken as support or resting 
place. B.U. says: ‘Only on a particle of this bliss [of Brahman] all 
other creatures live.’^ 

If, in spite of this, we still hold that dnanda-maya self is Brahman, 
urges that it refers to the determinate Brahman and not the 
Brahman without determinations.^ Ananda is the quality of Brahman 
qut not dnanda-maya. .So the^ affix mayat does not mean abundance 
but product or modification.® S., after telling us that the dnanda-maya- 
dtmd or the Self of bliss is the Highest Self,® rejects this view and 
holds that Brahman as the foundation is the indeterminate Brahman 
and dnanda-maya-dtmd is only the determinate Brahman. 

The first explanation that Brahman is dnanda-maya, full of bliss, is 
accepted by S., R., Kesava-Kasmirin, Vallabha and others. Since this 
interpretation goes against the unqualified character of Brahman, 
offers a strained explanation that dnanda-maya is a vesture of 
Brahman. 

The Sutrakara evidently means that Brahman is full of bliss. 

While the indeterminate Brahman cannot be spoken of by words 
or concepts, when we attempt to describe it we state it to be 
characterised by bliss and the whole creation is an expression of this 
bliss or joy. The controversy raised by §. relates to the relative 
superiority of Brahman and Isvara, Absolute and God, but the two 
are co-ordinate though logical and not temporal priority may be 
given to the indeterminate Brahman for Brahman must be before it 
can create. 

Bhaskara interprets tad-yogam as union with the Lord, i.e. 
salvation. 

Srikantha says that the Lord himself creates the world in the form 
of Hiranya-garbha. The latter is the soul of this world. 

Baladeva interprets tad-yogam as union with fearlessness. 

^ anna-mayadlndm api tar hi brahmatva-prasangafi. S. 

* pratisthd, pardyanam eka-nldam. * IV. 3. 32. 

* sa~vikesam brahmdbhyupagantavyam. 5 . 

® tasmdd anna-mayddisv ivdnanda-maye*pi vikdrdrtha eva mayad vijheyo na 
prdcurydrtkafi. 

® para evdtmd dnanda-mayo bhavitum arhaii, tasmdd dnanda-mayah param- 
dtmd iti sthitam. ^.B. I. i. 12; 1 . i. 19. 
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Section 1 (20 and 21) 

THE GOLDEN PERSON IN THE SUN AND THE EYE 
I. 1. 20 anta^ tad-dharmopadesdt 

The person ivithin (appearing within the sun and the eye is the highest 
God) because his qualities are mentioned. 

antah: within; tad-dharma-upadesdt: because his qualities are 
mentioned. 

This section purports to show that the Golden Person seen within 
the sun and the Person seen witliin the eyc^ do not refer to any 
individual soul of eminence but to the Supreme Brahman. While the 
Upanisads stress the relativity of all logical knowledge, they yet use 
this knowledge through symbol and similitude to approximate to the 
absolute truth, though without ever being able to attain it. The 
Ultimate can be approached only asjunptotically. It can be appre¬ 
hended in a sort of penumbral manner by way of what Nicholas of 
Gusa, a distinguished thinker of the fifteenth century, calls con¬ 
jecture. In Nicholas’s view, conjecture does not mean a guess at the 
truth or a hypothesis but actual though necessarily inadequate 
truth. This view bears some resemblance to the Thomistic doctrine of 
Analogy. The Upanisads use this method. The sun which not only 
illumines but warms is the best image of the Divine used by the 
ancient Indians, the Iranians and others. 

The passages referred to are C.U. I. 6ff. and I. 7. 5. The objector 
argtics that the person described as possessing form and features, a 
golden beard, etc., cannot be Brahman without determinations. He 
is not all-pervading and his powers are limited. To this, S. answers that 
only the qualities of God are mentioned in regard to him. The person 
in the sun is called ut and is said to be free from all sins. Freedom 
from sins is a feature of God and not any individual soul, however 
eminent. The Person in the eye is declared to be R/e, Sdman, etc., 
and is the cause of them all. When it is said that those who sing unto 
him become wealthy (C.U I. 7. 6), the reference can only be to the 
Supreme. S. says that the Golden Person represents the determinate 
Brahman who is the object of meditation. God by his power can 
assume any form for the .sake of bestowing grace on his devotees.^ 

R. agrees with the view that the Supreme by his mere will can take 
any shape, human, divine or otherwise so as to render it suitable for 
the apprehension of the devotee and then satisfy him.® 

Srikantha identifies the golden person within the sun with Siva 

1 C.U. I. 6. 

* parame!ivarasyciplcchd-va.^dn mdyd-mayam rupam sddhakdnugrahdrtham. 6. 

* tad idam svdbhdvikam eva riipam upasakamigrahetia tat pratipatyd- 
nugundkdram, deva-manusyddi-safhstkdnam karoti: svecchdyaiva parama-^ 
kdruniko hhagavdn. 
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and accounts for the mention of two eyes only and not the third by 
saying that the third eye is ordinarily closed. 

I. 1. 21. hheda-vyapadesdc cany ah 

On account of the declaration of difference, there is another {different 
from the individual souls residing in the sun, etc.), 
hheda: difference; vyapadesdt: on account of declaration; ca: and; 
any ah: another. 

The passage considered is 13.11. III. 7. 9 which declares that the 
Self which resides and rules from within is different from the indi¬ 
vidual soul and the body of the sun or of any other being. The 
Supreme is the inward principle of all beings.^ 


Section 8 (22) 

AkASA (SPACE) AS BRAHMAN 
1. 1. 22. dkdsas iallihgdi 

Akdsa {is Brahman) since the characteristic marks {of Brahman) are 
mentioned. 

dkdsah: space; tat: that; lihgdt: on account of characteristic marks. 

The passage considered here is C.U. I. 9. 1, which holds that all 
beings originate from akdsa, space. This refers to the highest 
Brahman. Akdsa is equated with dnanda in T.U. II. 7; see also 
C.U. VIII. 14. 1. As all the prominent characteristics of Brahman 
are mentioned in regard to dkdsa, it cannot refer to the element 
akdsa, but only to Brahman. Besides, the synon}uns used for dkdsa, 
vyoman, kha, arc used for Brahman. Akdsa is that which shines 
everywhere. 2 

The word dkdsa is translated by ether, space, though both these 
arc inadequate equivalents. 


Section 9 (23) 

LIFE AS BRAHMAN 

I. 1. 23. ata eva prdnah 

For the same reason, life {is Brahman). 

atah: hencp, for the same reason; eva: also; prdnah: life, vital breath. 

The question arises whether in the passages (C.U. I. 10. 9; I. 11. 
4 and 5) prdna or life refers to the vital principle or Brahman. The 

^ P.U., pp, 226-7. 

* dsamanidt kdsata iti dkdiah. See Srinivasa's Veddnta-kaustuhha. 
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same argument of the presence of characteristic marks is used here to 
make out that prana does not mean the life principle (or the fivefold 
vital breath) but the Supreme Brahman. 

R. states that life is not present in all things; for example, it is not 
present in stones, wood, etc.: Brahman is called life because he 
bestows the breath of life on all beings.^ 


Section 10 (24-27) 

LIGHT AS BRAHMAI^ 

In these sutras, the light mentioned in C.U. III. 13. 7 is established to 
be not the physical light but the highest Brahman. 

I. 1. 24. jyotis caranabhidhdnat 

(The word) light (indicates Brahman) on account of the mention of feet, 
jyotih: light; carana: feet, pdda ; ahhidhdndi: on account of the mention. 

The passage considered is C.U. III. 13. 7. To what does ‘light’ 
refer? The objector says that it refers to physical light. Ordinarily 
light and darkness arc opposed to each other and so light must mean 
the physical light. The word ‘shines’ refers to sun and similar sources 
of light. It cannot refer to Brahman which is devoid of colour. Since a 
physical boundary is mentioned for light it cannot mean Brahman 
which is the self of all and has no boundary. If it is suggested that the 
light mentioned is the original, invisible first principle of light, it 
cannot be made an object of devotion or used to dispel darkness. The 
attributes ‘beyond heaven’ or ‘on this side of heaven’ cannot apply to 
Brahman which has no sides or supports. This light beyond the 
heaven cannot be identified with Brahman as it is said to be the same 
as the light within the body,^ which is physical in character. 
Meditation on this light is said to make one celebrated and beautiful. 
But meditation on Brahman gives us not these precarious goods but 
final release. No special characteristic marks of Brahman are given 
here. Tlie previous section of the Upanisad (C.U. III. 12) deals with 
gdyatri alone and not with Brahman. 

To all these objections, the reply is made that the word ‘light’ 
refers to Brahman since in the preceding passage (C.U. III. 12. 6)® 
Brahman is spoken of as having four feet. One foot of it covers all 
beings: three feet of it are the immortal in heaven. This immortal in 
heaven cannot be the ordinary light. 

The one topic discussed in this section of the Upanisad as also 

^ atah prdnayati sarvdni bhutdnlti krtvd param brahmaiva prdna-iabdendbhid- 
hlyate. ® anta}} puruse jyotiJi. 

® pddo’sya sarvd bhutdni, tripdd asyamriam divi. 
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the preceding and the succeeding is Brahman. As the general topic 
considered is Brahman, it is futile to argue that the words light’, 
lo shine’, apply to physical light only and exclude reference to 
Brahman. They refer to Brahman in so far as it is characterised by the 
physical shining light which is its effect.^ In several passages 
(B.U. IV. 3. 5 and Taittirlya Sarhhitd 1. (S. 3. 6) whatever illuminates 
something else is spoken of as light and so Brahman which gives light 
to the entire world may be called light.To the objection that the 
omnipresent Brahman cannot be viewed as being bounded by 
heaven, §, says that it is not contrary to reason for it serves the 
purpose of devout meditation.^ So Scripture speaks of different kinds 
of devout meditation as specially connected with certain localities. 
For the same reason it is possible to attribute to Brahman a multi¬ 
plicity of abodes. Even the fire in the body may be regarded as a 
s>Tnbolor outward appearance of Brahman. For S. meditation on the 
Highest Brahman as the Universal Self results in final release; 
worship of other symbolic representations of Brahman result in 
various rewards. Brahman is the light of lights, jyotisdrh jyotih.^ 

I. 1. 25. chando'hhidhdndn neti cen na, iathd ceto rpananigadcit tathd 
hi darsanam 

If it he said that {Brahman is) not {mentioned) since the metre is 
mentioned, {the reply is) not so because the fixing of the mind {on 
Brahman by means of the metre) is declared. This also is seen {elsewhere), 
chandah: metre; abhidhdndt: being mentioned; na: not; Hi: so; 
cet: if; na: no; tathd: so; cetah: mind; arpana: fixing; nigaddt: on 
account of being declared; tathd: this; hi: also; darsanam: being seen. 

R. reads nigamdt for nigaddt. Nigama is a sacred precept or 
direction or instruction. 

If it be objected that the passage considered in the previous siltra 
refers to the gdyatrl metre and not to Brahman, it is said in reply that 
the metre is to be used for fixing the mind on Brahman. Light, metre, 
etc., are used as means for the meditation on Brahman. 

§. quotes the Vrttikdra as holding that the gdyatrl directly denotes 
Brahman, on account of the fact that the gdyatrl and Brahman have 
both four feet or quarters. Even on this view, only Brahman is 
spoken of in this sutra. 

Baladeva means by darsanam consistency. For him tathd hi 
darsanam means; Tor by such an explanation alone the above 
passage gives a consistent meaning’, 

^ See also Taittirlya Brahmaria (III, 12. 9. 7): ‘That by which the sun 
shines [first] and illumines others' **yena suryas tapati tejaseddha” 

* brahmanopi caitanya-rupasya samasta-jagad-avabhdsa-hetutvdd upapanno 
jyoiU-sabdah. S.B.U. IV. 4. i6. 

® sarva-gatasydpi brahmana updsandrthah pradeia-visesa-parigraho na 
virudhyate. * B.U. IV. 4. 16. 

I* 
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I. 1. 26. hhutddi-pdda-vyapadesopapattes caivam 

Thus also {Brahman is the topic) for the indication that the beings, etc., 

are the feet is reasonable. 

bhutddi: beings, etc.; pdda: feet; vyapadesa: indication; upapatteh: 
because of reasonableness; ca: and; evam: thus. 

The passage considered is that *all the beings are one foot [or 
quarter] of it’. Rg Veda (X. 90) mentions this verse with reference to 
Brahman. See also B.G. (X. 42). 

I, 1. 27. upadesa-bheddnneti cen nobhayasminn apy avirodhdt 

If it be said that {Brahman cannot he recognised as the same in the two 
passages,) on account of the difference in teaching, {we reply that) it is 
not so because there is nothing contrary {to such recognition) in both 
cases. 

upadesa: teaching; bheddt: on account of difference; na: not; iti: so; 
cet: if; na: not; ubhayasmin: in both cases; api: even; avirodhdt: 
without contradiction. 

The objection states that the two passages are actually contra¬ 
dictory. The passages are: Three feet of it are what is immortal in 
heaven’, tripddasyamrtani divi: (C.U. III. 12. 6); the other is'that 
light shines above this heaven’, atha yad at ah paro divo jyotir 
dlpyate* (C.U. 111. 13. 7). In one, heaven is designated as the abode, 
in the other as the boundary. There is thus a difference between the 
two. In spite of it they both refer to Brahman. 6. gives an analogy for 
argument. ‘Just as in ordinary language a falcon, although in 
contact with the top of a tree, is not only said to be on the tree, but 
also above the tree, even .so Brahman though being in heaven is 
referred to here as being beyond heaven also.'^ Another explanation 
is also offered. A falcon, though not in contact with the top of a tree, 
is said to be above the top of the tree and also on the top of the tree.^ 


Section 11 (28-31) 

LIFE AS BRAHMAN (contd.) 

I. 1. 28. prdnas tathdnugamdt 

Life {is Brahman) on account of {intelligible) connection. 

prandh: life; tathd: in that way; anugamdt: on account of (intelligible) 

connection. 

A connected consideration of the passages referring to life or 

^ yaihd loke vrk^dgrena sambaddhopi tyena ubhayaihopadisyamdno dytyaie. 
vrksdgre syeno vrksdgrdtparatah hyena iti ca. 6. 

* yathd lohe vrksdgrendsambaddhopi hyena ubhayathopadihyamdno drhyaie; 
vrksdgre hyeno vrksdgrdtparatah hyena iti ca. 
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prana (K.U. 111. 1, 2, 8),^ requires us to look upon prana as Brahman, 
It cannot be treated as breath or modification of air or the individual 
soul or the self of some divinity. The different passages can be 
construed as a whole only if they are viewed as referring to Brahman 
and not to vital air.^ 

I. 1. 29. na vakhir dimopadesdd iti ced adhydtma-samhandha- 
hhumd hy asmin 

If it he said that [Brahman is) not [indicated) because the speaker refers 
to himself, [we reply that it is not so) for here [in this Chapter) references 
to the inner self are numerous. 

na: not; vaktnh: of the speaker; atmopadesdt: because of reference to 
himself; iti: so; cet: if; adhydtma: inner self; sambandha: references 
(relationships); bhumd: numerous; hy: because; asmin: in this. 

The objection considers Indra's statement ‘Know me only’® and 
later on T am prdna, the intelligent self’.'* Of Brahman, it is said, 
Tt is w'ithout speech, without mind’.^ Indra praises himself by listing 
a number of his qualities. Prdna cannot denote Brahman, 

I. 1. 30. idstra-dfstyd iupadeio vdmadeva-vat 

But the teaching [of Jndra that he is one with Brahman) [is justifiable) 
through the insight of Scripture as in the case of Vdmadeva. 
sdsira-drstyd: through the insight of Scripture; tu: but; upadesdh: 
teaching; vdmadeva-vat: like Vamadeva. 

The individual self Indra, perceives through the intuition of 
transcendental truth that his self is identical with the Supreme Self 
and so instructs Pratardana about the Highest Self through the 
words ‘Know me only’. 

By a similar intuition, the sage Vamadeva attained the knowledge 
expressed in the words: ‘I w^as Manu and Suiy^a.' 

Intuitive insight is defined in Govindananda’s Ratna-prabhd as the 
self-evident intuition rendered possible through the knowledge 
acquired in previous existences.® Compare the famous statement, 
brahmavid brahmaiva bhavati. The knower of Brahman becomes 
Brahman."^ The individual in a supreme effort stretches towards the 
indefinable and adorable and in that condition he is lost and absorbed. 

R., in accordance with his doctrine, makes out that the object of 
meditation is the Highest Self of which his own individual person is 
the body. The sage Vamadeva perceiving that Brahman is the inner 

^ P.U., pp. 774 ff. 

* sarvam etat parasmin brahmanydirlyamdne anuganium hakyate na mukhye 
prune, 

® mam eva vijdnlhi. * pranoimi prajnatmd, 

* avag amand. B.U. III. 8. 8. 

® Cp, janmdntara-Jirta-iravanddind asmin janmani svaias-siddham darsauam 
drsam, f Cp. ya evafh veda aham brahmdsmi, B.U. I. 4. 10 
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self of all, that all things constitute his body and that the meaning of 
words denoting a body extends up to the principle embodied, denotes 
with the word ‘T the Highest Brahman to which he himself stands in 
the relation of a body and then predicates of this‘T, Manu, Surya and 
otlier beings.^ 

I. 1. 31. jiva-miikhya-pranaAihgan neti cen nopasclt traividhydd 
dsritalvdd iha tad-yogdt 

If it is said that [Brahman) is not (meant) because the characteristic marks 
of the individual soul and the chief breath [are mentioned), [loc say) no, 
because [on this interpretation) three types of devotion [would result); 
because [our view) is accepted elsewhere; and because [characteristic 
fnarks of Brahman) arc connected [with the passage under discussion), 
jiva: individual soul-; mukhya-prdna: chief breath; lihgdt: on 
account of characteristic marks; na: not; iti: so; cei: if; updsdt: on 
account of meditation; traividhydt: on account of threefoldness; 
dhitatvdt: because of acceptance; iha: here; tad-yogdt: because of its 
connection with that. 

The passage refers to a single type of meditation and so cannot be 
treated as suggesting different objects of meditation. It says ‘Know 
me only' and then T am life, the intelligent self, meditate on me as 
life, as immortality' and concludes ‘And that life, indeed, is that 
intelligent self, blessed, imperishable, immortar. As the beginning 
and the conclusion are seen to be similar, the whole passage must be 
taken as referring to one and the same type of meditation. Again, 
we have passages where life is treated as equivalent to Brahman, 
Besides, the characteristic marks of Brahman are assigned to life. 

The Vrttikdra gives a different interpretation, that the section aims 
at enjoining three kinds of meditation on Brahman as life, as 
intelligent self and in itself. So Brahman is the topic of this section, 
whether in its own nature or in the form of its two adjuncts of the 
individual soul and life. 

Bhaskara omits * dsritalvdd iha tad-yogdi\ 

R. argues that the threefold view of Brahman is quite appropriate: 
(i) meditation on Brahman in his own nature as the cause of the 
world, (ii) meditation on Brahman with the totality of the enjoying 
souls as his body, (iii) meditation on Brahman with the objects and 
means of enjoyment for his body.^ 

Srikantha follows K. in holding that the three kinds of meditation 
on the Lord are (1) svarupena, in his own nature, (2) bhoktr-sarlrena, 

^ yathd vdmadevah parasya hrahmanah sarvdntardtmatvam sarvasya 
taccharlratvam sarlravdcindm iabddndm sarlrini paryavasdnafk pasyann aham 
iii svdtma-sarlrakam param brahma nirdisya tat sdmdnddhikaranycna manu- 
suryddlny vyapadisati. R. 

* nikhila-kdrana-bhuiasya brahmanah svarupendnusandhdnam, bhokir-varga- 
^arlrahatvdnusandhdnam, bhogya-bhogopakarana-iarlrakatvdnusandhdnam. 
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as having the totality of enjoying souls for his body, (3) bhogya- 
rupena, as having the objects and means of enjoyment for his body. 

In this hrst part of the first chapter of the B.S. we get an indication 
of the governing principle that gives life to the great structure of 
Hinduism. Regarded from the outside, it may have the ap])earance 
of a confused mass of conflicting ideas, a congeries of contradictory 
elements, a complex of varied forces. There is, however, an identity, 
not mechanical but organic. To understand it we must live in the 
Hindu life-stream. Then we can know its full meaning and com¬ 
plete reality and feel the forces which pulsate through the whole 
body. 

We should not get iminisoned in our ideas as intellectuals do or in 
our fle.sh as sensualists do. Enlightenment comes only with self¬ 
surrender and we do not surrender ourselves so long as we clitig to 
our ideas. When reason leads us to experience, we know the meaning 
of life. This experience is variedly interpreted but the interpretations 
are no substitute for the experience. 



Section 1 (1-8) 

MIND AS BRAHMAN 

Certain other passages which are not clear about their reference to 
Brahman are taken into consideration in this part. The eight sutras of 
this first section show that the being which consists of mind, whose 
body is breath, etc., mentioned in C.U. III. 14, is not the individual 
soul but the Highest Brahman, 

1. 2. 1. sarvatra prasiddhopadesdt 

(That which consists of mind is Brahman) hecanse of the teaching of 
what is well known everywhere. 

sarvatra: everywhere; prasiddha: well known; upadesdt: because of 
the teaching. 

The passage considered is C.U. III. 14. The doubt arises whether 
what is pointed out as the object of meditation by means of attributes 
such as ‘consisting of mind*, etc., is the individual soul or the 
Highest Brahman. For it is the individual soul that is connected with 
mind, etc., and not Brahman ‘who is unborn, without breath and 
without mind, pure’.^ Since we are asked to meditate w'ith a calm 
mind, the object of meditation need not be Brahman. The other 
descriptions, ‘He to whom all works, all desires belong’, ‘He is my 
self within the heart, smaller than a grain of rice, smaller than a 
grain of barley', apply to the individual soul. The object of meditation 
indicated by the qualities of ‘consisting of mind’, etc., is the 
individual soul. 

The objection is answered by the sutra which says that all the 
Vedanta passages speak of the cause of the world. 

R. says that the text w4iich declares Brahman to be without mind 
and breath is meant to deny that the thought of Brahman does not 
depend on a mind and that its life does not depend on breath.^ 

I. 2. 2. vivaksita-gunopapattes ca 

And because qualities desired to he expressed are appropriate (in 
Brahman). 

vivaksita: desired or intended to be stated;^ guna: qualities; 
upapatteh: because appropriate; ca: and. 

The qualities useful in meditation belong to Brahman alone. He is 
satya-samkalpa, having true purpose. This applies to the Highest 
Self which has unimpeded power to create, maintain and dissolve the 


1 M.U. II. I. 2; P.U.. p. 680. 

* mana-dyattam jndnam prdv^dyattam sthitam ca brahmatio niiedhati. 

* vaktum isfam vivaksitam. 
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world.i Similarly in C.U. {VIII. 7. 1) the Self is said to be ‘free from 
sin’. It is omnipresent like dkdia, space. See also S.U. IV. 3; B.Cx. 
XIII. 13. 

L 2. 3. amipapattes tu na idrlrah 

But, as (flic qualities desired to he expressed) do not belong (to the 
individual soul, the self denoted by mano-maya, etc.), is not the 
embodied one. 

an-upapatteh: not belonging to; tu: but; na: not; sdrtrah: embodied 
one. 

The qualities of 'consisting of mind’ and so on are applicable only 
to Brahman and not the individual soul. It is true that God resides in 
the body but he is outside as well and is all-pervading. See C.U. 
III. 14. 3. The individual soul resides in the body alone .since he 
experiences the effects of his action in the form of pleasure and pain 
through the body. The attributes of 'having true resolves’, etc., arc 
ap])ropriate only to the Highest Lord and not the individual soul. 

Srikantha begins a new section (3-8) here, which considers 
whether the passage in the Mahd-Ndrdyana U. (XL 3) refers to 
Ndrdyana or Siva, ^rikantha concludes that it refers to Siva and not 
to Ndrdyana, 

I. 2. 4. karma-kariy-vyapadesde ca 

And because activity and agent are (separately) mentioned, 
karma: activity; kartr: agent; vyapadeidt: being mentioned; ca: and. 

The pa.ssage considered here is C.U. III. 14. 4. 'Into him, I shall 
enter, on departing hence.’ Here the object of meditation is declared 
to be different from the meditator who is the individual soul. One 
and the same thing cannot be both subject and object. The em¬ 
bodied soul cannot possess the qualities mentioned in the Upanisad. 
Brahman which possesses these qualities cannot be the embodied 
self. 

R. puts it clearly. 'The soul which obtains is the person meditating 
and the Highest Brahman that is to be obtained is the object of 
meditation. Brahman, therefore, is something different from the 
attaining soul.’^ 

Srikantha suggests that the Supreme Self is Siva and not Ndrdyana 
as he is the object to be worshipped and Ndrdyana is the worshipper, 

I. 2 . 5. sabda-viiesdt 

On account of the difference of words, 
sabda: word; visesdt: on account of difference. 

^ satya-samkalpatvam hi srsti-sthiii-samhrtisv apratihaddha-kaktitvdt parant’^ 
dtmano'vakalpate. S. 

* prdpta jlva updsakah, prdpyam param brahmopdsyam iti prdptir anyad 
evedam iti vijUdyate, 
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The passage considered is in the Satapatha Brdhmana, 

'Like a grain of rice or a grain of barley or a millet seed or the 
kernel of a millet seed thus that golden person is in the self/^ Here 
Brahman indicated by the word person in the nominative is distinct 
from the individual soul indicated by the locative. The two are 
different as they are denoted by different words. 

Srikantha argues on scriptural authority that the Supreme Being 
Siva is other and higher than Ndrdyana, ndrciyandt param brahma, 
Nimbarka refers to C.U. I IT. 14. 3 and 4. 

I. 2. 6, smrtes ca 

And on account of smrti. 

smrteh: on account of smrti; ca: and. 

The passage considered is B.(L XVIIT. 6. 1. 

§. points out that the difference is not to be taken as real and that 
it is due to limiting adjuncts. Space or dkdsa, though in reality 
unlimited, appears limited owing to certain adjuncts such as jars 
and other vessels. When we grasp the truth that there is only one 
Universal Self, there is an end to the whole practical view of the 
world with its distinctions of bondage, release and the likc.^ 

R, finds it easy to explain these siliras. He says tliat the Highest 
Self is free from all evil and is not subject to the effects of works as 
the individual soul is. The difference is maintained between the 
individual soul who is the meditating .subject and the Highest Self 
which is the object of meditation.^ 

For Srikantha Ndrdyana is the worshipper, different from Siva. 

I. 2. 7. arhhakankastvdt tad-vyapadesdc ca neti cen na, nicdyyatvdd 
evam vyomavac ca 

If it he said that (Brahman is) not (referred) because of the smallness of 
the abode and is so designated (we reply that it is) not so because 
(Brahman) is to he meditated thus; and (this is to he understood) like 
space. 

arbhakaukastvdt: because of the abode being small; tat: that; 
vyapadesdt: being (.so) designated; ca: and; na: not; iti: so; cet: if; 
na: not; nicdyyatvdt: being meditated; evam: thus; vyomavat: like, 
dkdsa. 

For the purposes of meditation, the omnipresent Brahman may be 
said to occupy a limited space. Although present everywhere, S, says, 
the Lord is pleased when meditated upon as limited in, for example, 

* yathd vrihir vd yavo vd sydmdko vd ^ydmdka-tandulo vaivam ayam antar- 
dtman puruso hirantnayah. X. 6. 3. 2. 

* yathd ghata-karakddy-upddhivasdt aparicchinnam api nabhah paricchinnavad 
avahhdsate, tad-vat grhltetv dtmaikatve bandha-mok^ddisarva-vyavahdra-pari- 
samdptir eva sydt. 

® sdrirakam updsaham param-dtmdnam copdsyant smrtir dariayati. 
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connection with the eye of a needle. The Lord of the entire universe 
may be said to be the Lord of Ayodhyd, so the vSupremc Self abiding 
everywhere may very well be denoted as abiding within the heart.^ 
We worship the Supreme through an image, yathd sdlagrdme harih. 
S. For the limitations are not real. So we cannot say tliat if 
Brahman has its abode in the heart and these heart-abodes are 
different in different bodies, it is affected by the imperfections of the 
different bodies. 

For K., the Supreme Lord is designated to occupy a small abode 
only for purposes of meditation.^ 

Baladeva remarks that the Lord may dwell in the heart of man 
because he is possessed of inconceivable powers. 

I. 2 . 8 . sanibhoga-prdptir iti cen na, vaisesydt 

If it he said that (because the individual soul and the Universal Self are 
one) there may arise experience (of pleasure and pain for the Universal 
Self also) it is not so since there is difference in nature (of the two), 
sambhoga: experience; prdptih: attainment; iti: so; cet: if; na: not; 
vaisesydt: on account of difference. 

The embodied self acts and enjoys, acquires merit and demerit and 
is affected by pleasure and pain and so on; the Universal Self is of a 
different nature; it is free from all evil, etc. On account of tlie 
difference between the two the experiences of the individual soul do 
not affect the Supreme Self. See M.U. ILL 1 . 1 . The individual soul 
undergoes pleasure and pain because it is subject to karma, whereas 
the Lord is not subject to it. It is not living in the body but subjection 
to karma that involves a soul in the experiences of pleasure and pain. 

Bhaskara holds that simply because the Lord abides in the heart, 
it does not follow that he shares its experiences. Coexistence and 
consequent interrelationship do not imply the sharing of the same 
attributes. The ether, for example, though in connection with a 
burning place, does not burn itself. 

R. means by vaisesydi, on account of the difference of the cause of 
enjo 3 mient, hetu-vaisesyat. 

Nimbarka means by vaisesydt, on account of the difference of 
nature between the individual soul and Brahman. 

^ sarvagaioplsvaras tatropdsyamditah prasldati, 

* ata updsandrtham evdlpatva-vyapadcsab^ 
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Section 2 (9~10) 

THE SUPREME SELF AS THE EATER OF THE WORLD 
J. 2. 9. attd cardcara-grahandt 

The eater {is the Highest Self) on account of the taking in of {whatever is) 
movable and immovable, 

attd: eater; car dear a: movable and immovable; grahandt: on account 
of taking in. 

The passage considered is Kafha U. 1.2. 25, where the Brdhmanas 
and the Ksatriyas are treated as food and death itself as a sauce.^ 
The doubt arises whether the eater is fire {agni) or the individual soul 
or the Highest Self. B.U. L 4. 6 suggests fire and M.U. (III. 1.1) says 
that the Supreme Self looks on without eating. Against these 
objections, the siitra affirms that the Supreme Self is the eater for he 
consumes or absorbs in himself the movable and the immovable 
w^orlds.2 The Brdhmanas and the Ksatriyas are mentioned as 
representatives of the whole world. When the Upanisad says that 
the Self does not eat but looks on, it means that the Self is not 
subject to actions. 

Grahana may mean understanding or taking in or eating. Brahman 
is the eater because the movable and the immovable worlds are 
understood here as the food or because the two worlds are taken in. 

I. 2. 10, prakarandc ca 

And on account of the topic under discussion, 
prakarandt: on account of the context; ca: and. 

The general topic discussed in the Katha IJ. 1. 2. 18, 22-23 is the 
Highest Self and so we should take it as the topic in that context. 


Section 3 (11-12) 

THE SUPREME AND THE INDIVIDUAL SELVES 
IN THE CAVE 

I. 2. 11 . guhdm pravisidvdtmdnau hi tad-darsandt 

The two who have entered into the cave are the selves {the individual soul 
and the Supreme Self) because that is seen. 

guhdm: into the cave; pravistau: who have entered; dtmdnau: the 
(two) selves; hi: because; tat: that; darsandt: is seen. 

The passage considered is Katha U. I. 3. 1. Are the two selves 
1 P.U., p. 621. 

* sarva-veddniesu sr^ti-sthiti-safhhdra-kdranatvena hrahmai^ajt prasiddhatvdt. 
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intelligence (buddhi) and the individual soul (jtva) or are they the 
individual soul and the Highest Self? Both alternatives seem to be 
possible. The opponent says that the reference is to the individual 
soul and intelligence: (i) For the cave is a small and special place and 
the Infinite ScH cannot enter it. (ii) The statement that they enter 
the world of good deeds obviously refers to the individual soul and 
intelligence for they are subject to the law of karma and not the 
Highest Self (B.U. IV. 4. 23). (iii) Again, the analogy of shade and 
light applies to the individual soul and intelligence, for the former is 
intelligent and the latter buddhi is treated as non-intelligent, jada. 

The answer is given to these points: (i) As the two beings are said 
to be of the same nature, dtmdnau, the reference should be to the 
individual self and the Supreme Self and not to the individual soul 
and buddhi, (ii) If a special local position is assigned to the Omni¬ 
present Self, it is for the purpose of meditation. See Katha U. 1.2. 12; 
T.U. II. 1. (iii) The attribute of existing in the sphere of good works, 
no doubt, belongs to the individual soul only and not to Brahman, 
tliough it may apply to Brahman in a figurative way, even as a group 
of men is described as having an umbrella though only one of them 
has it. (iv) The individual soul and the Supreme Self are correctly 
described as being disparate in nature. They are not the same. 

I. 2. 12. visesandc ca 

And on account of the distinctive qualities {mentioned), 
vi^esandt: on account of distinctive qualities; ca: and. 

Katha U. (I. 3. 3 and 9) speaks of the body as the chariot and the 
individual soul as the charioteer making his journey from the world 
of becoming, samsdra, to final release. Another passage (1.3.9)^ sy)caks 
of the Highest Self as the abode of Visnu. The individual soul is said 
to be the meditator and the Supreme Self tlie object of meditation. 
The two who have entered the cave have distinctive qualities. 

The passage from the M.U. (III. 1. 1 and 2) which refers to two 
birds, one eating the fruit, the other abstaining from eating but 
looking on, refers to the individual soul and the Supreme Self. 

§. quotes Paihgi-rahasya Brdhmana which discredits the two 
interpretations of (i) the individual soul and buddhi, and (ii) the 
individual soul and the Supreme Self and holds that the being which 
eats the fruit is the internal organ by means of which a man 
dreams and the being which merely looks on without eating is the 
individual soul, who is really not the enjoyer but the Supreme 
Brahman, The dualism exists only within the sphere of experience. 

R. refers to Katha 17. 1. 20 and says that the question raised by 
Naeiketas relates to the problem of release. When a man qualified for 
release dies and is released from bondage, a doubt arises as to his 
existence or non-existence. Philosophers are not agreed about the 

1 See P.U., pp. 624-5. 
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nature of release. Some hold that the Self is constituted by conscious¬ 
ness only and release consists in the total destruction of this essential 
nature of the Self. Others define release as the passing away of 
ignorance, avidyd. It is sometimes said that the Self is itself non- 
conscious like a stone but possesses in the state of bondage certain 
distinctive qualities as knowledge and so on. Release consists in a 
total removal of these qualities, the Self remaining in a state of pure 
isolation.^ R. declares that release consists in the intuition of the 
Highest Self which is the natural state of the individual souls and 
which follows on the destruction of ignorance, avidyd, i.e. the 
influence of the beginningless chain of works.- 


Section 4 (13-17) 

THE PERSON WITHIN THE EYE IS BRAHMAN 
I. 2. 13. antara upapatteh 

The Person within [the eye is Brahman) on account of appropriateness, 
antarah: the Person within; upapatteh: on account of appropriateness. 

The passage considered is C.U. IV. 15. 1. The point is rai.sed that it 
may refer to the image of some person standing before the eye, or the 
individual soul who sees the forms of objects tlirough the eye, or the 
sun, the deity of the sense of sight which causes the eye to see 
(B.U. V. 5. 2). It cannot refer to God. 

The sutra says that the Person in the eye is the Highest God for 
immortality and fearlessness are mentioned as liis characteristics. 
The eye is described as his abode. The other features mentioned in 
C.U. IV. 15. 2 apply only to God. 

I. 2. 14. sihdnddi-vyapadesdc ca 

And on account of the statement of place and other things, 
sthdnddi: place and other things; vydpadesdt: on account of the 
statement; ca: and. 

The objection is raised that the omnipresent Brahman cannot be 
confined to the eye. The answer is that it is not the only locality that 
is assigned to the Lord. Earth and so on are mentioned as his 
residence (B.U. III. 7. 3). Not only place but name and form are 
attributed to Brahman (C.U. I. 6. 7. 6). Brahman, though devoid of 
qualities, is spoken of as possessing qualities for purposes of 

^ kecid viiti-mdtrasy atmandti svarupocchitti-laksai^am mok^am dcaksate. anye 
vitti-mdirasyaiva saio*vidydstamayam. apare pdsdyiiakalpasydtmano jndnddy- 
aiesa-vaisesika-gtmoccheda-laksanam kaivalya-rupam. 

* jivasydnddi • karma - rupdvidyd - tirohita - svarupasydvidyoccheda p tirvaka^ 
svdbhdvika-payamdtmdnubhavam eva moksam dcaksate. 
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meditation. To assign a definite locality is not contrary to reason, 
since it serves the purpose of meditation. 

R. mentions that tlie Highest is directly intuited by those who 
practise yo^a or concentration of mind.^ 

I. 2. 15. siikha-visistilbliidJidndd eva ca 

On account also of the mention only of lohat is characterised by pleasure, 
sukha: pleasure; visista: characterised by; abhidhdnM: on account of 
mention; eva: only; ca: and. 

Brahman which is spoken of as being characterised by pleasure at 
the beginning of the section (C.U. IV. 10. 4) is also referred to in the 
present passage.^ 

R. here lias •d.noihc.r sutra which is not found in Bhaskara and 
Baladeva. Nirhbarka and Srikantha have it. 

at a eva ca sa brahma: Also for that very reason, that is Brahman, 
atah: for that reason; eva: alone; ca: and or also; sa: that; brahma: 
Brahman. 

dkdsa which is denoted by kha is also Brahman. C.U. IV. 10. 5. 

I. 2. 16. sniiopanisatkagatyabhiddndc ca 

A Iso on account of the mention of the path of him who has heard the 
Upanisads. 

iruta upanisatka gati: the path of one who has heard the Upanisads) 
abhidhdndl: on account of the mention; ca: also. 

The passage considered is Prasna U. I. 10 which describes the path 
of the gods, deva-ydna. See also C.U. IV. 15. 5; B.G. VIII. 24. From 
all these it follows that the person in the eye is no other than 
Brahman. 

srutopanisatka is one by whom the Upanisad has been directly heard 
from a teacher. Veddnta-Kaustubha. 

1.2. 17. anavasthiter asambhavdc ca nctarah 

(The Person in the eye is) no other (than the Highest Self) because of the 
non-permanence (of others) and on account of the impossibility, 
anavasthiteh: because of non-permanence; asambhavdt: because of 
impossibility; ca: and; na: not; itarah: other. 

To the objection raised that the Person in the eye is either the 
reflection of someone standing before the eye, or the individual soul 
or the self of some deity, the answer is given that all these are non¬ 
permanent. Since immortality, fearlessness are ascribed to the Person 
in the eye, it can only be Brahman. 

Srikantha takes this as a .separate section dealing with the 
question whether the Person of the size of a thumb (Mdhdndrdyana 

^ sdksdtkdra-vyapadesopi yogibhir drkyamdnatvdd upapadyate. 

* P.U.. p. 413. 
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L/. X. 6. 3) is the Lord or someone else and concludes that he is the 
Lord and not any other on account of the non-permanence of others 
and the impossibility of any other view. 


Section 5 (18-20) 

THE INDWELLING SPIRIT 

1 . 2. 18. antarydniy adhidaivddisu tad-dharma-vyapadeicit 

The Indwelling Spirit of gods and others (is the Self) for his 
(characteristic) marks are mentioned, 

antary ami: inner controller, indwelling spirit; adhidaivddisu: in gods 
and others; tat: his; dharma: defining or characteristic marks; 
vyapadesdt: on account of mentioning. 

R., Nimbarka read this sutra in a slightly different way, antarydmy 
adhi~daivddhi4okddisu : The indwelling spirit of gods, the worlds and 
others. 

The passage in question is B.U. III. 7. 1. Who lives inside and 
controls all? Is he the self of some deity, or ^yogin who has acquired 
extraordinary powers or the Highest Self or some other being? The 
answer is given that it is the Highest Self for his qualities are 
mentioned. The universal rulcrship implied in the statement that, 
dwelling within, it rules the entire aggregate of created beings, 
inclusive of the gods is an appropriate attribute of the Highest Self, 
since omnipotence depends on the Omnipotent Ruler being the cause 
of all things. The qualities of selfhood and immortality belong to the 
Highest Self. He is declared to be different from the deities of the 
earth, etc. The objection that the Highest Self cannot be a ruler for 
he has no organs of action is untenable because organs of action 
may be ascribed to him since those whom he rules possess organs of 
action. If it is argued that the admission of an internal ruler in 
addition to the individual self will force us to assume again another 
and yet another ruler, ad infinitum, the answer is that there is no 
ruler other than the Highest Self. So the internal ruler is the Highest 
Self. 

Vacaspati suggests that the Highest Self is not different from 
the individual self.^ 

R. quotes S.U. (III. 19) ‘he sees without eye, hears without ear'^ 
and comments: what terms such as ‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’ really 
denote is not knowledge in so far as it is produced by the eye and 
the ear, but the intuitive presentation of colour and sound. In the 

1 na ednavasiku, hi niyantrantaram tena niyamyate kirn tu yo jlvo niyantd 
dlokasiddhah, sa paramdtmaivopddhyavaccheda-kalpita-hhedah- Bhamati. 

* P.U. 729 30. 
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case of the individual soul whose intellectual nature is obscured by 
Karman, such intuitive knowledge arises only through the mediation 
of the sense-organs; in the case of the Highest Self, on the otlier hand, 
it springs from its own nature.^ 

I. 2. 19. na ca smdrtamatad-dharmdhhildpat 

And {the Indwelling Spirit) is not that which is assumed by the smyti 
{the Sdmkhya system) on account of the mention of characieristics not 
helongmg to it (the pradhdna), 

na: not; ca: and; smdrtam: assumed by the smrti; atat: not belonging 
to it; dharma: characteristics; ahhildpdt: on account of mention. 

R. and Srlkantha add to this sutra at the end sdrlras ca, w^iich is 
found at the beginningof the next sutra in S.and Niihbarka. 

T. 2. 20. sdrlrascoibhaye pi hi hhedenainam adhiyate 

And the embodied soul {is not the Indwelling Spirit) for in both also it is 
taught as different. 

sdrlrah: the embodied self; ca: and; uhhaye: in both; api: also; hi: 
for; bhedena: as different; enam: this; adhiyate: tauglit. 

To the suggestion that the Indw'elling Spirit is the embodied Self, 
the sutra says that it cannot be, for both the rescensions, the Kdnva 
and the Mddhyandina describe the individual soul as different from 
the Indwelling Spirit. See B.U. III. 7. 22.^ The Kdnvas read ‘He wiio 
dwells in knowledge'; the Mddhyandinas ‘He who dwells in the self'. 
l^Joth refer to the individual soul and declare it to be different from 
the Indwelling Spirit. 

§. believes that the declaration of the difference between the 
embodied soul and the Indwelling Spirit has its reason in the 
limiting adjunct consisting of the organs of action presented by 
ignorance, and is not absolutely true. For the Self wdthin is one only; 
two internal selves are not possible. But owing to its limiting 
adjunct the one Self is practically treated as if it were tw^o, just as we 
make a distinction between the space in the jar and the universal 
space.® 

R. uses this to establish the difference between the individual soul 
and the Indwelling Spirit, the Supreme free from all evil.'* The two 

^ na ca darsana-^favanadi-kahdas cakstirddi-karayiajanmano jhdnasya vdcaka 
api tu fupddi-sdksdtkdrasya. sa ca rupddi-sdksdtkdrahkarma-tirohita-svdbhdvika- 
jiidnasya jlvasya caksurddi-karana-janmd, parasya tu svata eva. R. 

* avidydpraty-upasthdpita-kdrya-karanopddhi-nimiUo' yam idrirdntarydminor 
bheda-vyapadeso na pdramdrthikah eko hi pvatyag-dimd bhavati, na dvau 
pratyag-dtmdnau sambhavatalk, ekasyaiva tu bheda-vyavahdra-upddhi-krtab, 
yathd ghafdkdso mahdkdsa Hi. 

* P.U., p. 229. 

* ato antarydnil pvatyag-dtmano vilaksatio’pahatapdpmd paramdimd ndrdyai^a 
iti siddham. 
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are different because the individual soul is the abode and the 
Indwelling Spirit is the one who abides therein. 


Section 6 (21-23) 

THE INVISIBLE AS BRAHMAN 
I. 2. 21. adrsyatvadigunako dharmokieh 

That which possesses the qualities of invisibility and others (is Brahman) 
on account of the meniio7i of the characteristics [peculiar to it), 
adrsyatvddi: invisibility and others; gunakah: one who possesses the 
qualities; dharmokteh: on account of the mention of the characteristics. 

The passage considered is M.U. I. 1. 5-6. Is bhuta-yoni, the source 
of all existences, the pradhdna, the embodied soul, or Brahman ? The 
opponent contends that the passage in the M.U. (I. 1.7): ‘As a spider 
sends forth and draws in [its thread], as herbs grow on the earth, as 
the hair [grows] on the head and the body of a living person, so from 
the imperishable arises here the universe' sugge^sts that the world is 
produced by the non-intelligent pradhdna even though it may be 
guided by the intelligent purusa. The qualities mentioned belong to 
the pradhdna and the others like ‘knowing all' ‘perceiving all' may 
refer to that which is higher than the pradhdna. Again, if the word 
yoni, source, is taken as the efficient cause, then the embodied soul 
is the efficient cause. 

The siitra refutes this view. The imperishable source is spoken of as 
omniscient and the source of created things (1. 1.7 and 9). In II. 1.2, 
also, the same idea is under discussion. The Upanisad distinguishes 
between higher knowledge, pard-vidyd, and lower knowledge, apard- 
vidyd, the first leading to bliss and the second to worldly prosperity. 
Ceremonial observances lead to worldly prosperity; knowledge of 
Brahman leads to eternal life. The reference here is to the latter. If 
Brahman is known, everything else becomes known (I. 1. 3). The 
knowledge of pradhdna or the embodied soul does not produce 
knowledge of everything else. So the reference in the passage is to 
Brahman and not to pradhdna or the embodied soul.^ 

I. 2. 22. visesana-bheda-vyapadesdhhydm ca netarau 

The two others [the individual soul and pradhdna) are not [the source 
of all beings) on account of the mention of distinctive qualities and 
difference. 

visesana: distinctive qualities; bheda: difference; vyapade^dbhydm: 
on account of the mention (of the two); ca: and; na: not; itaraii: the 
two others. 

^ adrhyatvddi'gun^dko hhuia-yonih paramevkara eva. 6. 
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Bhuta-yoni, the source of all, is neither the pradhdna nor the 
individual soul, for the mention of attributes 'all-pervading’ 
(M.U. L 1. 6, II. 1. 2) and of difference ‘higher than the high, 
imperishable’ (II. 1. 2) rules out these. S. makes out that the Im- 
perishable is the unmanifested entity which represents the seminal 
potentiality of all names and forms, contains the subtle parts of the 
material elements, abides in the Lord, forms limiting adjunct and 
being itself no effect is high when compared to other effects. ‘Higher 
than the high. Imperishable’ expresses a difference between the 
Imperishable and what is higher than that and so the reference is 
to the Highest Self.^ 

R. quotes Parasara to the effect that ‘the cause of attaining him is 
knowledge and work and knowledge is twofold according as it is 
based on sacred tradition or arises from discriminationJl^e apard- 
vidyd or lower knowledge mentioned in the M.U. refers to the know¬ 
ledge of the Veda up to the dharnia-sdstrds. This prepares for the 
intuition of Brahman.^ The higher kind of knowledge is called 
updsand, has the character of devout meditation and consists in 
direct intuition of Brahman.'^ 

K. develops his own view of the relation of God to the world in his 
commentary on this suira. The qualities of omniscience, etc., enable 
the Highest Brahman to create and from the indestructible Highest 
Brahman, the effect [hdrya] Brahman arises, distinguished byname 
and form and comprising all enjoying subjects and objects of 
enjoyment. The Highest vSelf constitutes the Self of all things and has 
all things for its body, for its outward form, and emits all things from 
itself.'’'* The term aksara, imperishable, may be explained etymologi¬ 
cally as either that which pervades (asmite) or that which does not 
pass away {a-ksarati). In either sense it applies to the Highest Self. 
It pervades all effects; it does not pass away or decay. 

I. 2. 23. rupopanydsdc ca 

Also, on account of the description of (his) form, 

rupa: form; upanydsdt: on account of the description; ca: also. 

In M.U. II. 1. 3-4, there is a description of the form which can 

^ ak^aram, avydkrtam, ndma-rupa-hJja-sakti-rupam, hhuta-suksmam, 
Isvardsrayam, tasyaivopddhi-bhutam sarvasmdd vikdrdt paro, yo* vikdrah, 
iasmdt paratah para iti bhedena vyapadekan param-dtmdnam iha vivaksitam 
dar^ayati. 

* tat-prdpti-hetuY jftdnam ca karma coktam mahdmune dgamottham vivekdc ca 
dvidhd jndnam tathocyate. 

* hrahma~sdk$dtkdra-hetu-hhiltam parok^a-jUdnam. 

^ updsandkhyam brahma-sdksdtkdra-laksanam bhakti-rupdpannam jndnam, 

® sarvajfldt satya-samkalpdt parasmdd brahmayio*k§ardd etad kdrydkdram 
brahma ndma-rupa-vibhaktam bhoktr-bhogya-rupam ca jdyate . . . svarupa- 
gupaib saha sarva-bhutdntardtmatayd viiva-harlratvena visva-rdpaivam, tasmdd 
viiva-sr^fim ca. 
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belong to God alone and not to the individual soul or pradhdna, 
Pradhdna cannot be the self of all and the individual is of limited 
power. 

§. mentions an alternative view that the inner self of creation is 
Htranyu-garbha or Prajd-pati and not the Highest Self. R.V. 
(X. 1.21. 1) says: 'Hiranya-garhha arose in the beginning; he was the 
one born lord of things existing. He established the earth and the 
sky.' He may be called the inner self of all beings. M.U. (II. 1. 4-9) 
describes the creation, the inner self of which is not the Highest Self 
but H'iranya-garbha, who is the sutrdtman of the later Vedanta, the 
breath of life in everything. 

If the sutra refers to M.U. (II. 1. 10), then the Highest Self is 
described. 

Baladeva has a sutra here, prakarandt. This is not found in other 
commentaries. It means ‘on account of the context'. 


Section 1 (24-32) 

VAISvANARA IS BRAHMAN 
I. 2. 24. vaisv dinar ah sddhdrana-iabda-visesdt 

Vaisvdnara is {the Highest Self) on account of the distinction {qualifying) 
common words, 

vaisvdnarah: Vaisvdnara; sddhdrana: common; sabda: word; 
visesdt: on account of the distinction. 

The passage considered is C.U. V. 11. 18. The question is raised 
whether the word Vaisvdnara refers to the fire in the body, or the 
element hre or the deity fire. Does the word self mean the individual 
soul or the Highest Self? The sutra says that though the words 
Vaisvdnara and Self have various meanings, on account of the 
distinction mentioned, the terms refer to the Highest Self.^ 
Vaisvdnara is the self of the worlds and is described as having head, 
eyes, etc., for the purposes of meditation. As the cause of all, God 
possesses within him all the stages of all the effects and so the 
description of the several worlds and beings as the limbs of God is 
adequate. The statement regarding the result of meditation on 
Vaisvdnara, viz. ‘he eats the food in all worlds, beings and self' has 
meaning only with reference to God. So also the passage in C.U. 
V. 24. 3. The general topic of discussion is also Brahman, So 
Vaisvdnara refers to Brahman. 

* yady apy eidvuhhdvapy dtma-vaitvdnara-kahdau sddhdraria-kabdau 
vaisvdnara-sabdas tu iraydndm sddhdranab» dtma-kahdak ca dvayoh iathdpi 
viieso drhyaie. yena paramekvara-paratvam tayor avagamyate. 
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I. 2. 25. smaryamdnam anumdnam sydd iti 

Because that which is stated in the smtii is an inference, 
smaryamdnam: that which is stated in the smrti; anumdnam: 
inference; sydd: may be; iti: because. 

The reference is to the passage in the Visnu Purdna. ‘He whose 
mouth is lire, wliosc head the heavenly world, whose navel the ether, 
whose feet the earth, whose eye the sun, whose ears the regions, 
reverence to him, the self of the world.'^ From the shape described in 
the smrti passage we infer a sruti text on which the smrti rests and 
that is the Chdndogya passage mentioned in the previous sutra. Even 
if the smrti passage is taken as a eulogy, it must hav^e a sruti text for 
its basis. 

I. 2. 26. sabdddihhyontah-pratisthdndicca ncti cen na, tathd drstyu- 
padesdd asambhavdd purusam api cainam adhlyate 

If it be said that (Vaisvdnara is the fire in the body and) not [the 
Highest Self) on account of the words, etc., and on account of his 
abiding within {which is the characteristic of the fire residing in the body), 
{we say) not so, because of the teaching of the vision {of the Lord) thus, 
on account of impossibility and because also they speak of him as the 
Person. 

iahdddibhyah: on account of word, etc.; antah: within; pratisthdndt: 
on account of abiding; ca: and; na: not; iti: so; cet: if; na: not; tathd: 
in that way, thus; drsti: vision; upadesdt: because of the teaching; 
asambhavdt: because of the impossibility; purusam: person; api: 
also; ca: and; cnam: him; adhlyate: is taught or studied. 
VorpurusamVi^Q read in someversioxis'purusa-vidham . purusa-vidham 
is purusdkdram. The form of purusa or person cannot be assigned to 
the fire in tlie body; so the reference is only to the Supreme Self. 

Vaisvdnara, it is objected, is the fire within the body because of 
several passages {Saiapatha Brdhmana X. 6. 1. 11; C.U. V. 18. 2). 
Again, the Scripture speaks of Vaisvdnara as abiding within. So he is 
not tlie Highest Self. The reply quotes passages where we are 
advised to look upon Vaisvdnara as the symbol of Brahman. The 
attributes mentioned apply to the Highest Self and not to the fire in 
the body. Again, we are taught by the Vajaseneyins to look upon 
Vaisvdnara not as residing within man but as a person. 

I. 2. 27. ata eva na dev aid hhutarh ca 

For the same reason {the Vaisvdnara) is neither the deity {of fire) nor 
the element {of fire). 

atah: therefore; eva: also; na: not; devatd: deity; hhutam: element; 
ca: and. 

^ yasydgnir dsyam dyaur murdhd kham ndhhik caranau 
siiryat cak^ur diiaJr hotram tasmai lokdtmane namah. 

See also M.B.: 6anti Parva 47: 65. M.U. II. i. 4. 
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It has been shown that Vaisvdnara does not apply to the fire in the 
body; here it is said that it cannot be the deity fire or the element 
fire. We cannot call heaven, etc., as the head of either of these. So 
Vaisvdnara is the Highest Self. 

I. 2. 28. sdksdd apy avirodham jaiminih 

{There is) no contradiction, says Jaimini, even if {the Highest Self is 
taken as the object of worship as Vaiivdnara) directly, 
sdksdt: directly; api: even; avirodham: no contradiction; jaiminih: 
J aimini. 

Even if we worship Vaisvdnara, not as a symbol but as God 
himself, there is no contradiction. S. explains the term Vaisvdnara in 
three ways: (i) the Self of all things including the soul; (ii) the cause 
of all modifications; (iii) the ruler whose subjects are the souls.^ It 
means the Highest Self. 

I. 2. 29. ahhivyakter ity dsmaraihyah 

On account of manifestation {thinks) Asmarathya, 

qphivyakieh: on account of manifestation; iti: so; dsmaraihyah: 

Asmarathya. 

If the objection is raised that according to the Scripture, the 
Supreme is measured by a span (C.U. V. ik 1), this sutra answers 
that the Supreme though he transcends all measurements manifests 
himself for the benefit of his devotees in limited forms. 

R. and Srikantha take ahhivyakti to mean definiteness. For helping 
the thoughts of the devotees, the Lord assumes definite forms. 

I. 2. 30. anusmrter hddarih 

On account of remembrance {thinks) Bddari. 
anusmrieh: on account of remembrance; bddarih: Bddari. 

The Highest Self is said to be measured by a span since he is 
remembered by means of the mind located in the heart which is of 
the measure of a span. Or the Highest Self though not really measured 
by a span is to be remembered (meditated upon) as being of the 
measure of a span.^ 

I. 2. 31. sampatter iti jaiminih tathd hi darsayati 

According to Jaimini, {God is said to be a span in length) on account of 
imaginative identification; the same {Scripture) shows, 
sampatteh: on account of imaginative identification; jaiminih: 
Jaemini; tathd hi: the same; darsayati: shows. 

^ visvas cayayh naras ca visvdvarah; vikve^dm vdyam narah, visve vd nard 
asyeti visvdnarah param-dtmd sarvdtmakatvdt. 

® prddesa-mdtra-hrdaya-pratisthitena vdyam manasdnusmaryate, tena 
prddesamdtra ily ucyate. 
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The account of Vaisvdnara in the Satapatha Brdhmana (X. 6. 1. 11) 
and in the C.U. (V. 11-18) is the same in essentials. Both the 
passages use the expression ‘measured by a span’. So Jaimini says 
that it is appropriate to call the Highest Self pradesa-mdtra and the 
Scripture declares him to be so imagined for the purpose of 
meditation. 

Baladeva takes sampatti to mean mysterious power. For him the 
Supreme is said to be of the measure of a span on account of his 
mysterious power. 

I. 2. 32. dmananti cainam asmin 

Moreover they [the Jabillas) speak (of the Highest Self) in that [the space 
between the forehead and the chin). 

dmananti: (they) speak; ca: and, moreover; enam: him; asmin: in 

that. 

The text considered is Jdhdla U. I. The statement which ascribes 
to the Highest Self the measure of a span is appropriate. The Highest 
is called abhi-vimdna} for the inward self of all; he is directly measured 
or known by all sentient beings or the word may be explained as 'he 
who is near everywhere—as the inward self—and who at the same 
time is measureless’; or else it may denote the Highest Lord as he, 
who, as the cause of the world, measures it out, i.e. creates it. By all 
this it is proved that Vaisvdnara is the Highest Lord.^ 

^ ahhi vimlyate ity abhi-vimanah. ahhigatai, ca vitnanas ca abhi-vimdnab: 
ahhi-vimimlte sarvam ity abhi-vimdnah. * See P.U., p. 895. 



Section 1 (1-7) 

BRAHMA]^ IS THE SUPPORT OF HEAVEN, EARTH, ETC. 


I. 3. 1, dytihlivddyayatanam sva-^ahddt 

The support of the heaven, the earth and the rest (is Brahman) because 
of the word 'own, 

dyu: heaven; hhu: earth; ddi: and the rest; dyatanam: support, 
abode; sva-sabddt: because of the word ‘own’. 

The passage considered is M.U. II. 2. 5 which speaks of the being 
‘in whom the sky, the earth and the inter-space are woven as also 
the mind along with all the vital breaths’. This is said to be the 
bridge to immortality. The point is raised that this being is different 
from Brahnan which is said to be without end and without any other 
bank. B.U. II. 4. 12. It may hepradhdna or air (B.U. 111. 7. 2) or the 
individual soul. The use of the word dtman,s,(A{, denotes Brahman and 
not unintelligent matter or the individual soul. Atman is said to be 
sat or reality in C.U. VI. 8.4. This is the implication of other passages 
in M.U. (11. 1. 10; II. 2. 11). §. in his comment on ilnssutra argues 
that the world and Brahman should not be regarded as separate from 
each other. The Self is not to be regarded as many or as qualihed by 
this world of manifold effects.^ It is to be known as one homogeneous 
substance. The word ‘bridge’ does not mean that there is another 
bank. It holds together or lends support, from the root si, to bind. It 
means only that the knowledge of Self is the means for attaining 
immortality. 


I. 3. 2. muktopasrpya-vyapadesdt 

And because it is mentioned as that to be attauied by the released, 
mukta: the released; upasrpya: to be attained; vyapadesdt: because it 
is mentioned. 

R. and Niihbarka add 'ca* at the end of the sutra. 

The goal of the released is Brahman, See M.U. II. 2. 8; Hi. 2. 8; see 
also B.U. IV. 4. 7; IV. 4, 21. 

R. holds that those freed from samsdra attain to Brahman for the 
state of samsdra consists in the possession of name and form, which 
is due to the connection with non-conscious matter, such connection 
springing from good and evil works. The Person therefore who is the 
abode of heaven, earth, etc., and whom the text declares to be the 
aim to be achieved by those who, having freed themselves from good 
and evil, and hence from all contact with matter, attain supreme 

^ yat sarvam avidyaropitam tat sarvath paramdrthato brahma na iu yad 
brahma tat sarvam ity arthah. Bhdmati, 
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oneness with the Highest Brahman, can be noncotherthan the Highest 
Brahman itself.^ 

I. 3. 3. nanumdnam atacchahddt 

Not that which is inferred on account of there being no text to indicate it. 
na: not; amwidnam: what is inferred; atac-chahddt: on account of 
there being no text to indicate it. 

R. and SrTkantha take this and the next siltra as one. 

Pradhdna is arrived at by inference. We argue that every effect 
must have a cause and that cause another and so on until 'v^ e reach 
an uncaused jirst cause. As the effects are non-con.scious the cause is 
inferred to be non-con.scious since the cause and the effect arc assumed 
to be of similar nature. This is the reasoning adopted by the Sdmkhya 
system to establish tlie reality oi pradhdna. 

We cannot infer that the support of heaven, earth, etc., is pradhdna 
or air since there is no word to suggest it; on the other hand, words 
like omniscient, etc. (M.U. I. 1. 9). indicate that the support is an 
intelligent being. 

1. 3. 4. prdnahhrc ca 

(not) the bearer of the vital breaths (the individual soul) too. 
prdna-hhrt: the bearer of the vital breaths; ca: and. 
vSome readers omit *ca at the end. 

Though the individual soul is intelligent, it is not omni.scient and 
all-pervading. The individual soul may be taken as the instrumental 
cause of the world since its unseen store of merit and demerit 
requires the world for enjoying the fruits. It cannot, on any account, 
be called the material cause of the world. The individual soul is not 
the support of heaven, earth and the rest for tl/e reason that there 
are no texts to indicate it. 


I. 3. 5. bhedavyapadesdc ca 

And on account of the declaration of difference. 

bheda: difference; vyapadesdt: on account of the declaration; ca: and. 

In the text, ‘Know him alone as the Self’*^ (M.U. II. 2. 5), a 
distinction is made between the knower and the known. The 
individual soul seeking release is the knower and the Higliest Self is 
the object of knowledge. The latter is the abode of heaven, earth, 
etc. 

^ samsdra-bandhdd vimuktd eva hi vidhula-pitfiya-pdpd niraHjand ndma 
fupdhhydm vimuktd^ ca. punya-pdpa-nibandhano'ctisatiisarga-prayukta-ndma^ 
rupabhdkivam eva hi samsdrab- aio vidhdta-puriya-pdpair niranjanaih prakrti^ 
samsarga-rahitatt parena brahmand param-sdmyam-dpaniiaih prdpyataya 
nirdisto dyu-prthivyddy-dyatana-bhutab pnrusab param hrahmaiva. 

* tarn evaikam jdnatha dtmdnam. 
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R. considers here M.U. III. 1. 2 and refers to the distinction 
between the bewildered and grieving individual soul and the 
detached Supreme Self, both dwelling on the same tree. 

I. 3. 6. prakarandt 
On account of the context. 

The whole chapter in M.U. discusses the nature of the Highest Self. 
It must also be the topic here. 

I. 3. 7. sthity-adandhhydm ca 

And on account of [the two conditions) abiding and eating, 
sthity-adandhhydm: on account of abiding and eating; ca: and; 
sthiti: abiding; adana: eating. 

Another reading sthityodandhhydm sthiti and odana. Sec Srinivasa's 
Veddnta Kaustubha. 

The passage considered is M.U. 1.1.3. There are two birds, one who 
eats and the other who looks on. The former is the individual soul; 
the latter is the Supreme Self. The bridge to immortality, the soul of 
all, the support of heaven and the rest is the Supreme Self. 

Even if the two birds are taken to mean buddhi or understanding 
and the individual soul devoid of upddhis or adjuncts, as the Paihgi 
U. suggests, the individual soul limited by the adjuncts is not the 
Highest Self and the latter alone is the support of heaven, etc. 

§. points out that the distinction between the individual soul and 
Brahman is no more real than that between the ether within a jar and 
the universal ether. 


Section 2 (8-9) 


BHUMAN IS BRAHMAN 
1. 3. 8. hhmnd sam-prasdddd adhyupadesdt 

The Bhuman is Brahman since the instruction (about it) is additional 
to the state of serenity [deep sleep). 

hhumd: Bhuman; sam-prasdddt: to the state of serenity; adhi: 
additional to; upadesdt: on account of the instruction. 

The passage considered is C.U. VII. 23 and 24. Sanat-kumara 
tells Narada that Bhuman is that where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else and understands nothing else. The doubt arises whether 
it is the life-principle, prdna, or the Highest Self. The objector makes 
out that Bhuman is prdna for after a series of questions about what is 
greater and greater still, prdna is affirmed to be the greatest of all 
and Bhuman is said to be prdna. He who knows the prdna is said to 
be an ati-vddin (VII. 15. 4). Even the statement that he sees nothing 
else, hears nothing else applies to a condition in which all the senses 
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become merged in prana (sec Prasna U. IV. 2) and only the prana 
keeps awake. The immortality of Bhuman can apply to prana 
(C.U. VII. 24. 1, K.U. III. 2), Prana is also treated as the self of 
all (C.U. VII. 15. 1). It is spoken of as the nave of the wheel in which 
all the spokes of the things in the world arc fixed. 

The answer to this is that Bhuman can represent the Highest Self. 
Sam-prasdda^ is serenity and refers to the state of deep sleep as it is 
mentioned along with the states of w^aking and dream (B.U. IV. 3. 15). 
It belongs to the prana and Bhuman is described as subsequent to 
prana and so must refer to an entity different from it. What is said 
about Bhuman is different from what is said about prana. The 
statement regarding the ati-vddin is made not only with regard to the 
man who lias the knowledge of prana but also later with regard to 
one who has the knowledge of truth. Sanat-Kumara leads his pupil 
Narada by a series of steps beyond prana to Bhuman. Prana is a 
product since it is said to spring from the Self (C.U. VII. 26. 1). 
Bhuman is said to reside in his own glory (C.U. VI1. 24. 1). The same 
topic is continued to the end of the chapter with the sole change of 
the word Self (dlman) for Brahman. So Bhuman is the Highest Self. 

1. 3. 9. dharmopapattes ca 

And on account of the appropriateness of the attributes. 

dharma: attributes; upapatteh: on account of appropriateness; ca: 

and. 

The attributes assigned to the Highest Self and Bhuman agree 
(see C.U. VTI. 24. I; B.U. IV. 5. 15). The serenity of deep sleep 
applies to Brahman or Bhuman and not to prana for it is said to be 
great and not little (C.U. VH. 23. 1); sec also ihU. IV. 3. 32. The 
absence of the activities of seeing, etc., in the state of deep sleep 
(Prama U. IV. 2) indicates the non-attachedness of the self. The 
qualities of immortality, truth, omnipresence, self-existence and 
being the self of all apply to the Highest Self and Bhuman. 


Section 3 (10-12) 

THE IMPERISHABLE IN WHICH SPACE IS WOVEN IS 

BRAHMAN 

I. 3. 10. aksaram arnbardntadhrteh 

The Imperishable [is Brahman) on account of its supporting [all 
things) up to space. 

aksaram: the imperishable; amhara: sky or space; anta: end; dhrteh: 
because it supports. 

^ sam~prasidaty asminn iti sam^prasddah. 

K 
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The passage considered is B.U. III. 8, 7 and 8. Docs akmra refer to 
the syllable or the Highest Self? The objector mentions tlie collection 
of fourteen suiras which Pdnini is reported to have received from 
Sarhkara, aksara-samdmndya. C.U. (11. 23. 4) mentions the syllable 
Aum as the s 3 Tnbol of Brahman, the Self of all and worthy to be 
meditated upon. 

If it is suggested that the amhara may be the pradhdna, R. says 
that the support of that pradhdna cannot itself be the pradhdna. 

The conclusion is that while all things find their support in dkdsa, 
dkdsa itself is supported by Aksara. It can only be the Brahman, 
Aksara is that which is not perishable (na ksaram), which is all- 
pervading (asnuie) and so can refer to Brahman only. Aum is used as 
a symbol for Brahman for purposes of meditation. It is also called 
pranava. prakarsena nuyate anena iti pranavah. It is called pranava 
because it is the best stotra.^ 

Atharva-Sikha U, (1.17) says: Tt is called pranava because it is 
effective in restraining the senses and directing them to the Supreme 
Self.^ Brahman as the support of dkdsa is Brahman as Isvara, 

Srikantha suggests that there is a difference between the support 
and what is supported. The former is Brahman and the latter is 
cit-iakti. Akdsa is referred to as being woven as warp and woof in 
Aksara in B.U. III. 8. 11. 

1. 3. 11. sd ca prasdsandt 

And this [supporting) (belongs to the Highest Lord only) on account of 
command. 

sd: this: ca: and; prasdsandt: on account of command. 

If it is argued that the cause which supports all effects called the 
Imperishable is pradhdna and not Brahman, the answer is that it is 
the work of God alone and not non-conscious pradhdna (see B.U. 
III. 8. 9), for non-conscious causes such as clay and the like are 
not capable of command^ with reference to their effects such as 
jars, ctc.'^ 

R. says that the supreme command through whicli all things in the 
universe are held apart cannot possibly belong to the individual soul 
in the state of either bondage or release.^ It belongs to the Supreme 
Person. Srinivasa accepts this position. 

^ Bhoja’s Yoga-sutra-vtUi. 

* prdndn sarvdn paramdtmanam prandmayaii iti etasmdt prai^iavah, 

* prakrstam sdsanam: unrestricted commanding. 

* pra^dsanam ca pdramesvaram karma ndeetanasya pradhdnasya praidsanam 
sambhavati. na hy aceiandndni ghafddi-kdrandndm mrdddlndm ghafadi-visayafn 
prasdsanam asti. 6. 

® na cedrsam sva~sdsanddhlna-sarva~vastu~vidhara7^am baddha-mukiohhay- 
dvasthasydpi pratyag-dtmanah sambhavati. atah pvrusottama eva praidsitr 
ak^aram. R. 
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I. 3. 12. anyahhuvavydvrttes ca 

And on account of the exclusion of a different nature, 
any a: different; bhdva: nature; vydvrtteh: on account of exclusion; 
ca: and. 

Other alternatives are excluded. The Imperishable cannot be the 
pradhdna for the Aksara is said to be seeing, hearing and perceiving, 
which pradhdna is not capable of (B.U. III. 8. 11). When it is said 
that there is no other seer but the Imperishable, no other hearer, 
etc., individual souls are excluded. Even the limiting adjuncts are 
excluded for the Imperishable is said to be 'without eyes, without 
ears, without speech, without mind' (B.U. III. 8. 8). The Imperish¬ 
able is Brahman. 


Section 4 (13) 

THE SYLLABLE AUM 
1. 3. 13. Iksati-karma-vyapadesdt sah 

On account of the mention as the object of seeing, he {is the Highest Self). 
Iksati: seeing; karma: action; vyapade^dt: on account of mention; 
sah: he. 

S. thinks that the passage (Prasna U. V. 2) refers to Brahman 
without determinations and not Brahman with detenninations. The 
objector contends that as the reward promised is a limited one 
confined to hrahma-loka, it is not a worthy reward for one who 
knows the Highest Self. It is said that he will reach the Highest, 
para-purusa, but this has reference only to the physical body. 
Hiranya-garbha is the vital principle in all creatures.^ To all this §. 
answers that the object of meditation is the object of sight. Though 
it is possible that an object of meditation may be unreal, the object 
of sight must be real and existing. The Highest Self is the object of 
meditation and perfected sight or intuition.^ The object of 
meditation is not the jlva-ghana (Prasna U. V. 5) but that which 
transcends it, as the use of the words ^ndpurusa indicate. When 
jlva-ghana is itself said to be transcendent, it is only in the sense that 
it transcends the .sense-organs and their objects. Or if jlva-ghana is 
taken as referring to the brahma-loka presided over by Brahma or 
Hiranya-garbha the cosmic Person^ including in him all the jlvas, the 
man who meditates on the Anm with its three elements does not stop 
there but goes further along in attaining the vision of the Highest 
Self which exceeds the jlva-ghana and yet dwells in them all. 
Scripture also holds that the Highest Person is Brahman. From the 

^ pindajt sthulo dehab, prdnah sutrdtmd. Anandagiri. 

* samyag-dar^ana-vi^ayl-bhuta. S, 

® Pdnini: IV. 3. 77, mUrttam ghanah- 
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worship of the determinate, we pass to the meditation of the 
Indeterminate. In other words, one attains to freedom by degrees 
along with Brahma} 

R. holds that meditation and seeing have tlie same sense as seeing 
is the result of devout meditation.^ The doubt considered by R. is 
whether the Highest Person mentioned in the text is Hiranya- 
garhha or the Lord of all. The objection is raised that it refers to 
Brahma or Hiranya-garbha,^ as he who meditates on Anm as having 
one mdtrd obtains the world of men; he who meditates on it as liaving 
two mdtrds, obtains the world of the atmosphere and so those who 
meditate on it as having three syllables reach the world of Brahma, 
who is constituted by the aggregate of the individual souls. This 
collective soul is higher than the many souls which are associated 
with the body and the .sense-organs. R. answers that the Highest 
Person is referred to and not Brahmd. For the text says that 
the object of seeing is the Highest Self (C.U. IV. 15. 1). Brahmd 
is himself jiva-ghana for he is created (S.Lh VI. 18) and his world 
is perishable. 

While for S. the question relates to Brahnmn or Isvara, for R. it 
relates to Isvara or Brahmd. S. says that the reference is to Brahman 
without determinations. R. holds that the reference is to the Highest 
Person Isvara and not Brahmd, Hiranya-garhlta. 


Section 5 (14-21) 

AKASA WITHIN THE HEART OF BRAHMAN 
I. 3. 14. dahara uitarehhyah 

The small {space) {is Brahman) on account of what follows, 
dahara: small; uttarebhyah: on account of what follows. 

In the Adhikarana-ratna-mdld, the sutras 14-21 are divided into 
two sections comprising 14-18 and 19-21. Both these discuss the 
question whether dkdsa within the lotus of the heart is the element 
dkdsa or the individual soul or Brahman. 

The passage considered is C.U. VIII. 1. The doubt arises whether 
'small' here refers to the element dkdsa or the individual soul or 
Brahman. It may mean the element {bhutdkdsa). Though it is all- 
pervading, it is spoken of as small since it is located in the heart. 
Though there is one dkdsa, it may be conceived as two, one inside 


^ tri-mdtrenaumkdrendlambanena paramdtmdnam abhidhydyatah; phalam 
hrahma-loka-prdptih, kramena ca samyag-datsanotpattir iti. krama-mukty 
ahhipfdyatn etad bhavisyati. 6. 

* atra dhydtlksati~Mddv eka-visayau, dhydna-phalatvadiksanasya. R. 

* jlva-samasii-rupo’nddthipatis catur-mukhab. R. 
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and the other outside, for the purpose of meditation and it is possible 
to compare them (C.U. VIII. 1.3). Brahma-pura is the city in the 
form of the body and the Lord of the city is the individual soul. The 
soul dwells in the heart which is the seat of mind. It is spoken of as 
small since it is compared to the point of a goad. (S.U. V. 8.) Dahara 
may also mean the quality of something else residing within the 
small dkdsa in the heart and in no case can it apply to Brahman who 
is not connected with body. 

answers these points. Dahara does not refer to the element dkdsa, 
for the teacher asks us to search and understand that which is in the 
heart and it cannot be the element dkdsa. Tlie space within is said to 
be as large as the space without. It is free from sin, etc. These 
qualities cannot apply to the element dkdsa. 

If the reference is to the individual soul, it cannot be said to be all- 
pervading like dkdsa. Brahma-pura need not mean the city in which 
the individual soul resides; it means the city of Brahman. {Prasna U. 
V. 5; see also B.U. II. 5. 18.) This body is not only the abode of 
Brahman,^ but is useful for its realisation. Even if brahma-pura is the 
city of the individual soul, we are told that Brahman resides in the 
body in close proximity with the devotee even as the image of Visnu 
is said to be accessible in the sdlagrdma stone.^ When we find that the 
results of the knowledge of the dahara are imperishable as compared 
with the perishable nature of the results of works, it is clear that 
dahara refers to the Highest Self and not to the individual soul. 
(C.U. VIII. 1.6.) 

Srikantha holds that the passage stating that what is within 
dahardkdsa is to be sought (C.U. VIII. 1. 1) suggests that the seat is 
cit-sakti and what is seated is Brahman. 


I. 3. 15. gati-sabddhhydm iathd hi drstarii lihgam ca 

(The small is Brahman) on account of the movement and of the word for 
thus it is seen (elsewhere) and there is reason for inference as well, 
gati-sahddhhydm: on account of the movement and of the word, 
tathd hi: for thus; drstam: it is seen; lihgam: reason for inference; 
ca: too. 

The reference is to C.U, VIII. 3. 2, where it is said that all creatures 
here go day after day into the Brahma-^oild. Here the word 
^creatures’ is used for the individual souls and Brahma-v^oM for the 
small one. Again, in C.U. VI. 8. 1, it is said that during sleep the 
individual soul becomes one with pure being. Brahma-loka is 
Brahman and not the world of the god Brahmd. The term 'world of 

^ upalahdher adhisthdnani hvahmav^a deha isyate tendsddhdranatvena deho 
hrahma-puram bhavet. BhdmaiJ. 

* athavd jiva-pura evdsmin brahma sannihitam upadeksyaie, yathd sdlagrdme 
vispus sannihitah iti tadvat. 6. 
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Brahma in apposition with the word which refers to the small one is 
an inferential mark that the small one is Brahman, 

I. 3. 16. dhrtes ca mahimno*sydsminn upalahdheh 

(The small is Brahman) because of support also and because his 

greatness is observed in him, 

dhrteh: because of support; ca: and; mahimnah: greatness; asya: 
his (the Supreme Self’s); asmin: in him; upalahdheh: because it is 
found or obscr\Td. 

C.U. (VIII. 4. 1) declares that the Highest Self is the bridge, 
support and boundary w4iich keeps the worlds apart. The greatness 
of the dahara or the small is indicated in B.U. III. 8. 9. See also 
IV. 4. 22. Dahara is the Highest Self. 

R., Srikantha and Baladeva adopt the same view; they interpret 
the words differently; asya: of the Lord; asmin: in the small space. 
The sutra reads: Because supporting the worlds is a greatness of him 
(the Lord) is observed in it (the small space). 

I. 3. 17. prasiddhes ca 

And because it is well known (that dahara is the Highest Self), 
prasiddheh: because it is well-known; ca: and. 

When it is said that dkdsa alone manifests names and forms 
(C.U. VHI. 14), that *all these beings spring forth from dkdia* 
(C.U. I. 9. 1), dkdia cannot mean the element but only the Highest 
Self. 

Srikantha refers to passages in the Mahd U, and Kaivalya U., 
where the Supreme Lord is said to be the object worshipped as 
abiding in the small lotus (of the heart). 

1. 3. 18. itara-pardmarsdt sa iti cen ndsa^nbhavdt 

If it is said that on account of reference to the other (the individual soul), 
he is (the dahara), (uDe say) no for it is impossible, 
itara: other; pardmarsdt: on account of reference; sa: he (is the small); 
iti: thus; cen: if; na: no; asambhavdt: for it is impossible. 

In the previous sutras, reference to the clement of dkdsa is rejected. 
In this and the following sutras, reference to the individual soul is 
considered. 

The objector takes up C.U. VIII. 3. 4 and argues that sam-prasdda 
applies to the individual soul. §. answers that the individual soul 
qualified by the adjuncts of huddhi, etc., cannot be compared with 
the unlimited dkdia. Again, qualities such as freedom from sin cannot 
apply to a being who is limited by adjuncts. 

K. points out that the individual soul cannot be the dahara as the 
qualities attributed to it such as freedom from sin, etc., can apply 
only to the Supreme Lord. 
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I. 3. 19. Uttar dc ced dvirhhfda-svarupas tu 

If it be said {that dahara is the individual soul) on account of sub¬ 
sequent {statements), {ive say) {but the subsequent passage refers to the 
individual soul only in so far as) its real nature has become manifest. 
Uttar at: on account of wliat is subsequent; cet: if; dvirbhuta: become 
manifest; svarupah: onc\s real nature; tu: but. 

The objector takes up the dialogue, which comes after the dahara- 
vidyd between Indra and Virocana on the one hand and Praja-pati 
on the other. (C.U. VIII. 7. I ff.) Praja-pati, while declaring that he is 
teaching the truth of the Self which is free from sin, old age, deatli, 
etc., speaks only of the individual soul, the person seen in the eye, the 
dream and sleep conditions of the individual soul and it is the 
individual soul which rises in the fonn of sam-prasdda from the body, 
meets the Highest Light and appears in its own form. 

$>. points out that Praja-pati is not speaking of the individual soul 
qualified by the conditions of waking, dream and sleep but the self 
which has manifested its real nature, after rising beyond the con¬ 
sciousness of body into realisation of its oneness with Brahman. 
According to S. the individual soul whose nature has become 
manifest is no longer the individual soul. It is this freed individual 
(M.U. TIL 2. 9) that is referred to by Praja-pati. 

If it be objected that if the true nature of the individual soul is 
Brahman, all this discussion about its activities, its rise from the 
body becomes meaningless, §. argues that just as a crystal which is 
white and transparent is not discerned to be separate from the 
adjunct of real or blue colour, the individual soul which is pure 
consciousness or light appears to be of the nature of the 
upddhis or the adjuncts of body, sense and mind and to be endowed 
with the activities of hearing, seeing, etc., on account of the lack of 
discrimination. The moment discrimination arises, when the crystal 
appears as white and transparent, the individual .soul appears in its 
original fonn of the Self. The embodied or the disembodied condition 
of the .soul is the result of the absence or presence of discriminative 
knowledge;^ notwithstanding the possession of body, the soul is 
without the body if it has the knowledge that it is one with Brahman. 
If it has no such knowledge it remains an individual soul bound up 
with the upddhis. Praja-pati gradually leads us on to the true nature 
of the individual soul as nothing but the Highest Self. According to §. 
the author of the sutras disproves the erroneous doctrine of the 
duality of the Highe.st Self and the individual soul. He distinguishes 
the Highest Self from the individual soul but does not distinguish 
the individual soul from the Highest Self.^ The latter as the support 

^ vivekdvivekdmdirenaivdtnmno'^ariratvarh sa-^ariratvath ca. 6. See B.G. 
XIII. 31; Kafha U. I. 2. 22. 

* paramdtmano jivdd anyatvam dradhayaii, jlvasya tu na parasmdd anyatvam 
pratipipddayi^ati. 
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is different from the things imagined to exist but the imagined things 
cannot exist apart from the support on account of which they are 
imagined. The rope exists by itself and is different from the serpent 
but the serpent which is imaginary cannot exist apart from the rope. 

also refers to some who belong to his own scliool of tliought who 
hold that the individual soul as such is real.^ 

For Bhaskara the statement of Praja-pati docs not refer to the 
individual soul as such but to the soul which has attained the form 
of the Supreme Self. 

R. holds that Praja-pati's teaching and the statement about dahara 
have different topics. What refers to the dahara does not apply to the 
individual soul even when it has freed itself from bondage and become 
free from sin. 

Nimbarka argues that the Highest Self having his real nature ever 
manifest is the small one but not the individual soul who has his real 
nature manifest, not always but only during release. 

I. 3. 20. anydrthas ca pardmarsah 

And the reference to the individual soul has a different meaning, 
anya: other; arthah: meaning; ca: and; pardmarsah: reference. 

The reference to the individual soul in regard to sayh-prasdda means 
that when the soul is tired of the activities of waking and dream 
and becomes desirous of resting, it goes beyond the consciousness 
of gross and subtle bodies, in deep sleep. It then reaches the highest 
light or Brahman and so appears in its own real nature. Here the 
reference to the individual soul is to make us aware of its real nature. 

Nimbarka holds that the reference to the individual soul is for 
showing that the Supreme Self is the cause of the manifestation of 
the real nature of the individual soul. 

I. 3. 21. alpa-sruter iti cet tad uktam 

If it he said that (dkdsa cannot mean the Highest Self) on account of its 
being mentioned by the sruti as small, we say that) that (point) has 
already been considered. 

alpa: small; sruleh: on account of mention by sruti; iti: thus; cet: if; 
tat: that; uktam: (has been) said. 

In I. 2. 7, it has already been said that the Supreme, though all- 
pervading, is capable of being meditated upon, as dwelling in the 
small lieart. It has also been said that the dkdia within the heart is as 
large as tlie dkdsa without. 

^ apare tu vadinab Paramarihiham evajaivam rupam iti manyante. asmadlydh 
ca kecit. 
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Section 6 (22-23) 

UNIVERSAL LIGHT AS BRAHMAN 
1. 3. 22. anu-krtes tasya ca 

And on account of acting {shining) after and [of the word) his, 
anu-kfteh: on account of acting after; tasya: liis; ca: and. 

While §. treats the two sutras 22 and 23 as a new section R. holds 
that they do not start a new topic but furnish additional arguments 
for the conclusion reached in the preceding sutras. 

The passage considered is Katha U. 11. 2. 15. 'Everything shines 
only after that .siiining light. His shining illumines all this world.' 
(Sec also M.U. 11. 2. 11.) The doubt is raised whether this being is a 
luminous body or the Highest Self. The answer is that it is the 
Highest Self for C.U. (111. 14. 2) says that his form is light, bhd- 
rupah. Luminosity being the common nature of all, there is no need 
for one to shine hrst and the others to follow. Imitation does not 
depend on similarity. Iron is different from fire and dust is different 
from wind; yet a red-hot iron ball burns things like the fire and the 
dust on the ground blows after the blowing wind. 

The word 'his' refers to the source of the light of the sun, moon. 
B.U. (IV. 4. 16) says of him that he is the light of lights (jyotisdm 
jyotih). Obviously this does not refer to the physical light. 

§. suggests that we may take it not merely as the cause of the light 
of the sun, moon, etc., but as the cause of all this, sarvam idam. (See 
M.U. 11. 2. 5; B.U. IV. 2. 4, IV. 3. 6.) 

R. takes anu-ktti to mean imitation and quotes M.U. III. 1. 3. The 
individual soul in Praja-pati's teaching is the imitator and Brahman 
which is imitated is the dahara} Niihbarka follows this interpretation. 


L 3. 23. api ca smaryaie 

And the same is declared in the smrti. 

api: also (the same); ca: and; smaryate: is declared in smrti. 
ca is omitted by R. and Baladeva. 

The reference here is to B.G. XV. 6, 12. That splendour of the sun 
that illumines this whole world, that which is in the moon, that which 
is in the fire, that splendour, know as mine.' 

R. mentions B.G. XIV. 2. 'Having resorted to this wisdom and 
become of like nature to me, they are not born at the time of creation; 
nor are they disturbed at the time of dissolution.' Niihbarka accepts 
this interpretation. Srinivasa says: Smrti declares the equality of the 
individual soul, freed from all bondage, in B.G. XIV. 2. So it is estab¬ 
lished that the dahardkdia is none but the Supreme Self. 


^ ato*nukartd prajd-pati-vdkye nirdi^fo'nu-kdryam brahma dahardkdiah. R. 

K* 
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Section 1 (24-25) 

THE PERSON OF THE SIZE OF A THUMB IS BRAHMAN 
I. 3. 24. sabddd era pramitah 

On account of the text itself, what is measured {by a thumb) {is the 
Highest Self). 

^ahddt: on account of the text; eva: itself; pramitah: is measured. 

The passage considered is Kaiha 17. II. 1. 12-13. ‘The person of the 
size of a thumb resides in the middle of the body. After knowing him 
who is the lord of the past, and the future, one does not shrink (from 
him). This, verily, is that.' The person of the size of a thumb 
resides in the middle of the body, like a flame without smoke. He is 
the lord of the past and the future. He is the same today and the 
same tomorrow. This, verily, is that.’^ 

The objector contends that the person referred to is the individual 
soul and not the Highest Self who cannot be measured. The soul 
limited by adjuncts, sarnsdri-jiva, may be taken as being measured by 
a thumb. In the M.B., Yama is said to have dragged out forcibly by 
his noose the thumb-sized person from out of the body of Satyavan. 

The person can be the Highest Self alone for none else can control 
the past and the future. The words ‘this is that' are an answer to the 
question by Naeiketas who is asking about Brahman. The person is 
the Highest God and not the individual soul. 

I. 3. 25. hrdyapeksayd tu manusyddhikdratvdt 

In the reference to the heart, however, {the Supreme is said to he of the 
size of a thumb) because men have a right {to the study of the Veda), 
hrdi: in the heart; apeksayd: with reference to; tu: however; manusya: 
man; adhikdratvdt: because of a right. 

But how can a measure be attributed to the Omnipresent Self? 
The sutra answers this doubt. To the objection that the size of the 
heart varies in different clas.ses of beings and so the measure of the 
size of a thumb cannot apply to all, the sutra says it applies to men 
only. The Scripture, though propounded without any distinction, 
does in reality entitle men only to act according to its precepts for 
they alone can act (according to the precepts); they alone are 
desirous (of the results of actions), they are not excluded by pro¬ 
hibitions and are subject to the precepts about upanayana ceremony, 
etc .2 Animals, gods and seers are excluded. Gods cannot perform 
sacrifices for they involve offerings to the gods. Seers cannot perform 
sacrifices, as the ancestral seers are involved in the performance of 

1 P.U., pp. 634-5. 

• idstram hy avisesa-pravrttam api manusydnevddhikaroti kiktalvdd arthitvdd 
aparyudastatvdd upanayanddi-sdsirdc ceti. S. 
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the sacrifices. Again, those who desire release do not care for the 
perishable fruits of sacrifices. The third and the fourth reasons 
give the right only to the three higher castes and upanayana is pre¬ 
scribed as indispensable for the study of the Veda.^ As the human 
body has a fixed size the heart also has a fixed size. The Scripture 
says that ‘the person of the size of a thumb is the inner self, etc.’: 
Katha U. II. 3. 17.^ 

R. argues that men are qualified for devout meditation. In so far as 
the Highest Self abides in the heart of the devotee—which heart is of 
the measure of a thumb—it may itself be viewed as having the 
measure of a thumb.^ 

Srinivasa gives alternative explanations. The Lord is said to be 
one wlio makes three strides (iri-vikrania) in reference to the three 
worlds. If he can be said to be of three strides why not ‘of the size of a 
thumb’. Again, the Lord manifests himself to be of the .size of a 
thumb to please his devotees. Apeksayd is treated as a reference to 
the worshipper’s wishes. 

Though S. admits that Scriptures are of universal application, and 
are to be followed by all, some restrictions were imposed on certain 
sections of the people. 


Section 8 (26-33) 

GODS ARE CAPABLE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF BRAHMAN 

In this section the question whether the gods are capable of the 
knowledge is answered in the atfimiative but incidentally other 
problems are raised such as the relation of the different species of 
beings to the words denoting them. 

1. 3. 26. iad-upary api hddardyanah sambhavdt 

Also beings above them (men) (are qualified for the study of the Vedas), as 
Bddardyana holds, on account of possibility. 

tad: them; upari: above; api: also; bddardyanah: as Badarayana 
holds; sambhavdt: on account of possibility. 

Gods may have the desire for formal release caused by the 
reflection that all effects, objects and powers are non-permanent. 
Just as men are led to seek for salvation as the earthly rewards do not 
yield permanent fruits, so also gods who realise the transitoriness of 
even heavenly enjoyments are led to worship the Supreme Lord. It may 
be argued that gods cannot practise meditation since they do not have 
physical bodies and the God they meditate on should have a form.'* 

* See Purva Mimdmsd Sutra VI. i. * P.U., pp. 647-8. 

* paramdtmana updsandrtham updsaka-hrdaye vartamdnatvdd updsaka 

hrdayasydngu^fha-pramd^atvdt tad-apek^ayedam angu^tha^pramitatvam 
upapadyate. R. * na hi nirvi^esa-devatd-dhiyam adhirohati. R. 
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Gods are known to possess bodies, from the accounts of them we 
read in the epics and ih^ puranas, from paintings and images. In their 
case there is no need for the upanayana ceremony since the Vedas are 
open to them. We know that they accept discipleship. Indra lived as a 
disciple of JVaja-pati for 101 yciXTS (C.U. Vlll. 11. 3). Bhrgu 
approached his father Varuna to teach him the knowledge of 
Brahman (T.U. ITT. 1). Gods and sages may be incapable of action 
such as a sacrifice (see Purva Mtmdmsd Sutra VI. 1. 5) as there are no 
other gods whom they have to please or other sages to whose families 
they would belong. So far as the knowledge of Brahman is concerned 
no action need be performed. So far as the size of the Person is 
concerned, it may be measured by the thumb of a god, even as it is 
measured in the case of men by the thumb of a man. 

B.U. I. 4. 10 says: * Brahman, indeed, was this, in the beginning. 
It knew itself only as '‘I am Brahman'. Therefore it became all. 
Whoever among the gods becomes awakened to this, he, indeed, 
becomes that. It is the same in the case of seers, the same in the case 
of men.* 

R.says that wish and capacity exist in the case of gods^ as they also 
are liable to suffering, arising from the assaults hard to be endured, of 
the different kinds of pain and as they also know that supreme 
enjoyment is to be found in the Highest Brahman, which is untouched 
even by the shadow of imperfection and is full of auspicious qualities 
of the highest perfection, 

I. 3. 27. virodhah karmanlti cen ndnekapratipatter darsandt 

If it he said {that possession of bodies would result in) a contradiction to 
{sacrificial) works, {we say that) it is not so because it is observed that 
{gods) assume many forms. 

virodhah: contradiction; karmani: in action; iti: thus; cet: if; na: not; 
aneka: many; pratipatteh: assumption; darsandt: because it is 
observed. 

The difficulty is mentioned that, if gods have bodies, they may be 
expected to be present like priests on the occasion of a sacrifice. How 
can God Indra be present at many sacrifices, if they are performed at 
the same time? In answer, it is stated that one and the same deity 
can assume various forms at the same time. B.U. (III. 9. 1-2) 
indicates that one and the same divine Self may at the same time 
appear in many forms. It is mentioned in the M.B. (XII. 110-62) that 
a yogin, who has acquired supernatural powers, can assume many 
forms, have many experiences and take them all back into himself.^ 

^ arihiiva-samarihyayoh samhhavdt. 

^ dtmandm vai sahasrdni bahuni bharatar^abha 
kurydd yogi balam prdpya taii ca sarvair mahlm caret 
prdpnuydd visaydn haiUit kaiscid ugram tapai caret 
sathksipec ca punas tdni suryo rasmigatidn iva. 
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Another explanation is also possible. Just as a Brdhmana who 
cannot be fed by different people at the same time can nevertheless 
be saluted by them all at the same time, a deity can without leaving 
his place be the common object of reverence of several persons who 
may at the same time give their offerings to him. The embodiedness 
of gods is in no way a hindrance to their sacrificial activity. 

Nimbarka answers the objection that embodiedness of the deity 
will result in a contradiction with regard to work by The observation 
of the assumption' simultaneously of many bodies by one and the 
same deity. Srinivasa takes a different view. 'Because of tlie 
observation of many worships.’ Just as one and the same teacher is 
found to be saluted simultaneously by many worshippers, so different 
performers of sacrifices may give their offerings to one and the same 
corporal deity who abides in his own place. 

I. 3. 28. sahda iti cen ndtah prabhavdt pratyaksdnnmdndbhydm 

If it be said that (a contradiction will result in regard to) word, {we say) 
that it is not so because perception and inference show the origination of 
everything from this {the word), 

§ahda: word; iti: so; cet: if; na: not; atah: from this; prabhavdt: on 
account of origination; pratyaksdnumdndhhydm: from perception 
and inference. 

The problem of the relation in which the different species of 
beings stand to the words which denote them is taken up for con¬ 
sideration here. S. opposes the views of Upavarsa, the Mimdrhsaka 
according to whom the word is nothing but the aggregate of the 
letters which constitute it as well as the view of the grammarians 
who teach that over and above the aggregate of the letters, there 
exists a supersensuous entity called sphota, which is the direct cause 
of the apprehension of the meaning of a word. 

In this sutra, the objection is considered whether the authoritative¬ 
ness of the Veda is not contradicted by the attribution of bodies to 
divinities. The possession of body subjects them to the changes of 
birth and death, so the eternal connection of the eternal word with a 
non-eternal thing is inconceivable.^ The sutra answers it by saying 
that the world with the gods and other beings originates from the 
Veda. But this is not consistent with 1.1.2 which holds that Brahman 
is the origin of all things and, again, the word or name comes into 
existence after the object which is given the word or the name. As the 
objects are transitory even the words or names are transitory and so 
cannot be self-valid and eternal. In reply it is said that the words are 
connected with the or the class which is eternal, and not with the 
individuals which may be infinite in number and transitory. Words 
connote some permanent meanings on account of whose presence in 
individual objects, the names are extended to them. It is in this sense 

' See PuYva Mimdfhsd Sutra I. 1. 5. 
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that the individuals are said to originate from words and not in the 
sense that the word is, like Brahman, the material cause of the 
universe. 

The evidence for the view that the universe arises on account of 
the efficient cau.se of the word lies in perception and inference. 
Perception means sruti\ for its validity it is not dependent on 
anything else; inference is smfti} § quotes texts from sruti and 
smrti, lig Veda IX. 6. 2; B.U. I. 2. 4; M.B. XII. 233. 24 and 25; 
Manu 1.21. J ust as we make jars after conceiving the meaning of the 
word jar, the Creator first conceives the words and then corre¬ 
sponding to them creates the universe.^ 

The question is raised about the nature of the word which causes 
the universe. The grammarians contend that it is the sphota which 
arises in the mind: after the word is uttered and on account of it. the 
meaning of the word becomes known. The sphota is the eternal 
entity and not the letters which perish as soon as they are uttered.® 
Gods, etc., cannot arise from the perishable words but only from the 
imperishable sphota. Upavarsa, the Mtmdmsaka, opposes this view 
and argues tliat there is no separate perception of the sphota over 
and above the perception of the letters. The letters are not short¬ 
lived because they are recognised to be the same. They are not 
different on different occasions. The object of cognition is not 
sphota, an additional something which is suddenly perceived after 
the accumulation of the successive impressions of the letters. The 
letters of a word which succeed each other in a certain order give all 
the meaning they have to our intelligence in one single act of 
cognition. There is no need for the assumption of a sphota. Whether 
the word is of the nature of letters or class or sphota, the theory that 
the gods originate from the eternal words remains unaffected. 

R. quotes Mann, Visnu Fnrdna and others. C'p. Tn the beginning 
there was sent forth by tlie Creator, divine speech beginningless and 
endless—in the form of the Veda and from it originated all creatures’. 

Nimbarka quotes Taittirlya Brdhmana (II. 6. 2. 3), ‘He evolved 
name and form by means of the Veda . Srinivasa also states the 
objection and answer. The objection says that the gods who possess 
bodies which are non-eternal must themselves be non-eternal 
whereas the Vedic words whicli denote the gods are eternal. How can 

^ pratyaksam hi ^rutih pramdnyam praty anapeksatvdt: anumdnam smrtih 
prdmdnyam prati sdpehsatvdt. &ruthh pasyanti munayah smaranii ca tathd 
smrtim. 

* api ca cikirsitam artkam anuti^than tasya vdcakam sahdam purvam smrtvd 
pasedt tarn artham anutisfhatiti sarve^dni nah pratyaksam etat. tathd prajd-pater 
api sra^tuh srstcti purvam vaidikds sahdd manasi prddurbahhuvuh : paiedt tad- 
anugatdn arthdn sasarjeti gamy ate. tathd ca sruti)} : sa hhdr Hi vydharat sa bhumim 
asrjata. Taittirlya Brdhmai}a II. 2. 4. 2. 

* anddi-nidhand hy e^d vdg utsr^fd svayambhuvd 
ddau veda-mayl divyd yatah sarvd prasiitaya)}. 
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there be an eternal connection between the non-eternal gods and the 
eternal Vedic words? The answer states that the individual gods are 
non-eternal but this does not show that the Vedic words are 
meaningless for they denote not the individual (vyakti) but the type 
(akrti). While the individual is non-eternal, the type is eternal. The 
non-eternal individuals are created at the beginning of each creation 
in accordance with the eternal types which are indicated by the 
eternal Vedic words. 

1. 3. 29. ata eva ca nityatvam 

And for this very reason, the eternity {of the Vedas follows), 

atah: therefore, for this reason; eva: very or same; ca: and; nityatvam: 

eternity. 

The Veda is the eternal source of the universe. Rg Veda (X. 71. 3) 
tells us that the eternal speech dwelling in the sages was found out 
by those who performed the sacrifice. See also M.B. which says: 
‘Formerly the great sages, with the permission of the Self-born, 
obtained through their penance the Vedas together with the epics, 
which had been hidden at the close of the cosmic period.'^ 

The Vedic mantras or hymns are said to be composed by different 
seers like Visvamitra and so on. Jt may be argued that the Vedic 
mantras are non-eternal as their authors are non-eternal. But the seers 
are not really the authors or composers of the hymns which are 
eternal. They only utter or reveal the Vedic mantras and these 
revealors change from age to age. 

I. 3. 30. sanidna-ndma-rupatvdc cdvrttdv apy avirodho darsandt 
smytes ca 

And on acconnt of the similarity of name and form {there is) no 
contradiction {to the eternity of the word of the Veda) even with regard to 
the recurrence {of the world), {as is clear) from what is perceived {iruii) 
and the smyti. 

samdna-ndma-rupatvdt: on account of the similarity of name and 
form; ca: and; dvyttau: recurrence (repetition of cycles of births and 
deaths); api: even; avirodhah: absence of contradiction; darsandt: 
from what is perceived; smyteh: from the smyti; ca: and. 

The eternity of the Vedas is not affected even though there are new 
creations with new Indr as and other gods because the names and 
forms of each new creation are the same as those of the preceding 
world. In spite of periodical creations and dissolutions, samsdra is 
beginriingless and endless. Even as a man who has awakened from 
sleep goes on with his affairs even as he did before he went to sleep, so 
also creations and dissolutions do not disturb the continuity. See 
K.U. III. 3. 

^ yugdnte’ntarhitdn veddn setihdsdn mahar^ayab 
lehhire tapasd purvam anujUdtas svayambhuvd. 
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If the objection is raised that the dissolution or mahdpralaya is 
like death and not sleep and if continuity is kept up, it is because all 
men do not sleep at the same time, so that those who are awake 
remind others of their previous lives, the answer is that gods do not 
suffer from the defects which afflict men; the gods remember the past 
even after dissolution. Besides, the world is nothing but the results of 
the actions of beings done in the previous creation. It provides 
opportunities for experiencing the pleasures and pains consequent on 
past conduct. By our present actions w^e prepare for future creation. 
So the wxirld moves on perpetually from desires to actions, from 
actions to their results and from the results to desires. There remains 
always a potentiality of the wwld to become actual through the 
same names and forms, same desires and actions in spite of apparent 
dissolution. The new creation is not an effect without a cause. See 
Rg Veda X. 190-3. 

Vdk is sometimes described as subtle, eternal, imperishable and 
incomprehensible to the senses.^ Those who meditate on Vdk over¬ 
come death .2 Taittirlya-Brdhmana II. 8. 8 says: 

Whom the Sages, the Makers of Hymns, the Wise Ones, 

And the Gods also, sought with austerity and with Effort: 

Her, the Divine Speech, with this Offering we pray; 

May She vouchsafe Welfare unto the World.® 

In Proverbs viii. and Job xxviii. Wisdom is said to have its origin in 
God and also its place beside (iod. Wisdom is represented as a pre¬ 
existent divine associate of God in his creative activity. vShe was 
before the foundation of the world. * Whoso findeth me [i.c. wisdom] 
hndeth life and shall obtain favour of the Lord. But he that sinneth 
against me [i.e. wisdom] wrongeth his own soul: all they that hate 
me love death.St John’s Prologue begins: Tn the beginning was 
the Word; the Word was with God.’ The Word marks the transition 
from eternity to history. 

I. 3. 31. madhvddisv asamhhavdd anadhikdram jaiminih 

On account of the impossibility {of the gods having a right to the know¬ 
ledge of) the honey and the rest they {the gods) are not qualified, (so) 
Jaimini {thinks). 

madhvddisu: in madhu (honey), knowledge and others; asamhhavdt: 

^ yam suksmam nitydm atindriydm vdcam rsayab sdk^dtkrta-dharmdtio 
mantradfsah pasyanti. Punyaraja on Vdkyapadlya i. 6. 

* te mrtyum ati-vartante ye vai vdeam updsate. 

* ydm rsayo mantrakrto manl§itia}i 
anvaicchan devds tapasd ^ramciia 
tdfii devlfh vdcam havisd yajdmahe 
sd no dadhdtu sukrtasya loke. 

* Proverbs viii. 35-6. 
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on account of impossibility; anadhikdram: no fitness or qualification; 
jaiminih: Jaimini (thinks). 

In ('.U. Ill, it is said the sun is the honey of gods, the sky is the 
bee-hive, the Vedic hymns the trees, the sacrifices are the flowers and 
tlie offerings of soma, milk, etc., are the honey itself. Led by Agni, 
Indra and others, the gods live on this honey. It is possible for men to 
meditate on the sun and not for gods. They cannot at once be the 
meditators and the objects of meditation. Again, certain divinities 
like Fire, Wind, Sun, Directions are each declared to be a foot {pdda) 
of Brahman and as such are recommended to be the objects of 
meditation for men; it is not possible for gods to meditate on 
themselves. (C.U. III. 18. 2; III. 19. 1; IV. 3. 1.) Similarly the right 
and the left cars are to be meditated on as Gautama and Bharadvaja 
respectively (B.U. IT. 2. 4). It is not possible that these sages should 
meditate on themselves. So Jaimini holds that deities and sages are 
incapable of acquiring the knowledge of Brahman, 

I. 3. 32. jyotisi hhdvdc ca 

And because (the words denoting the deities) are used in the sense (or 
sphere) of light. 

jyotisi: in tlic sphere of light; hhdvdt: because used; ca: and. 

Agni, Aditya belong to the sphere of light. How can these be 
endowed with a bodily form or intelligence or choice? Since they are 
not personal beings, they are not capable of or qualified for the 
knowledge of Brahman. Other sources of knowledge which give 
personality to these luminous beings are not acceptable; so the 
objector contends that devas and similar beings are not qualified for 
the knowledge of Brahman. 

R. Nimbiirka hold that the objection is that as the gods meditate 
on the light of lights, Brahman (B.U. IV. 4. 16), they are not entitled 
to the honey meditation and the rest. 

I. 3. 33. hhdvam tu bddardyano'sti hi 

But Bddardyana (maintains) the existence (of qualification for Brahma- 
knowledge on the part of the deities) for there is certainly (evidence to 
show this). 

hhdvam: existence; tu: but; hddardyanah: Badarayana; asti: is; hi: 
certainly. 

The objection stated in the two previous suiras is repudiated here. 
Though the qualification of the gods for madhu-vidyd, etc., may not 
be admitted, for the gods themselves are involved in them, the 
qualification for the pure knowledge of Brahnan need not be denied 
to them.^ Scripture says that the gods are qualified for Brahma- 

^ yady apt madhv-ddi~vidydsu devatddi-vyamisrdsu asamhhavo* dhikdrasya, 
iathdpi asti hi kuddhdydm hrahma-vidydydm sambhavab- S. 
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knowledge. B.U. I. 4. 10; C.U. VIL 7. 2. Words like Aditya, though 
they refer to light, convey the idea of certain divine persons endowed 
with intelligence and pre-eminent power. By their power they reside 
within the light and assume any form they like.The Vedic injunctions 
presuppose certain characteristic shapes of the several divinities. 
The status of divinity is a stage leading to final emancipation. 

Bhaskara thinks that there is scriptural evidence that the gods are 
entitled to the honey meditation and the rest. 

Nimbarka holds that the gods are entitled not only to the 
knowledge of Brahman in general but also to the meditations in 
which they themselves are implicated. 


Section 9 (34-38) 

THE DISOUALIFICATION OF SO DR AS FOR 

''brahma -knowledge 

I, 3. 34. stigasya tad-anddara-sravandt tad ddravandt sucyate hi 

The grief which he (Jdnairuti) felt on hearing the disrespectful words 
{about himself) made him run (toward Raikva) for that alone is 
indicated. 

suk: grief; asya: his; tad-anddara-sravandt: on hearing the dis¬ 
respectful words; tad: that; ddravandt: because of running; sucyate: 
indicated; hi: alone. 

The objector urges that the Sudras have a right to Brahma- 
knowledge for they desire that knowledge and are capable of it. There 
is no scriptural prohibition as we have in the matter of offering 
sacrifices. Therefore the Sudra is unfit for sacrificing’ (Taittirlya 
Samhitd VII. 1. 1.6). The reason which disqualifies the Siidras for 
sacrifices is their being without the sacred fires but that is no dis¬ 
qualification for knowledge. In C.U. (IV. 2.3)^ samvarga-vidyd, which 
is a part of Brahma-knowledge, is admitted for Jana^ruti. Sudras 
like Vidura are spoken of as possessing Brahma-knowledge. 

The answer is given that the Sudra who is not competent for the 
upanayana ceremony cannot study the Vedas and is therefore 
disqualified for Brahma-knowledge. The word 'Sudra* does not refer 
to caste. It may refer to the grief of Jana^ruti and not to Janasruti 
himself. Whether Janasruti came to grief or grief fell on him or 
whether he rushed to Raikva on account of grief, the word 'sudra\ 
refers to one of these three things and not to caste.^ 

1 P.U., pp. 40iff. 

* iued gurum abhidudrdveti iHdrah. iucam abhidudrdveti kUdrab^ iued 
abhidudruva iti kudrab^ hamsa-vdkydd dimano*nddaram krutvd jdnakruteb 
kugutpanneiy eiad eva katham gamy ate yendsau kOdra-kabdena sUcyate, tatrdha 
sprkyate ceti. Anandagiri. 
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R. says that Janaj^ruti, when taunted by a flamingo for his lack of 
Brahma~kx\ov^\edge, was overtaken by grief and resorted to Raikva 
who had Rr^r/zw^-knowledge. When Raikva addresses Jana^ruti as 
'sudra , he refers to Jana^ruti’s sorrow and not to his being a member 
of the fourtli caste. The word sudra etymologically considered means 
he who grieves or sorrows {socati). 

Srinivasa, in his Vedanta Kaustuhha, in stating the objection 
mentions that Vidura and others as well as women like Sulablia, are 
found to possess Rra/ima-knowledge. Sulabha carried on a highly 
learned discussion with Janaka, according to the M.B. (XII. 321). 

As we will see, S. makes out that Suta, Vidura and others, though 
born Siidras, on account of the merit acquired in their previous lives, 
liave obtained Brahma-knowledge, The author of Parimala argues 
tliat, though tlie Sudras may not have a right to Vedic study, by 
listening to tlie Epics and the Purdnas, on account of the strength of 
their merit previously acquired, they attain to a knowledge of 
Brahman. Thus knowledge of Brahman is open to all. The ways 
to it may be different for different people. All human beings by 
virtue of their humanity are entitled to Brahma-knowledge and 
salvation. 

I. 3. 35. ksatriyatvagates cottaratra caitrarathena lihgdt 

(Janasniti was not a sudra because his ksatriyahood is known from the 
inferential sign {supplied by his having mentioned) later on with 
Caitraratha {7oho %ms a ksatriya). 

R.and Srikantha divide this into two sutras: (i) ksatriyatvd gates ca; 
(i i) Uttar atr a -/ ifigdt . 

Bhaskara reads ksatriyatvd-gates ca\ others as ksatriyatva-avagatei 
ca. 

ksatriyatvagatch: nature of a ksatriya being known; ca: and; 
Uttar air a: later on; caitrarathena: with Caitraratha; lihgdt: because 
of the inferential sign. 

As Janasruti and Caitraratha are mentioned together we gather 
that Janasruti was also a ksatriya. (C.U. IV. 3. 5.) 

I. 3. 36. sarhskdra-pardmarsdt tad-abhdvdhhildpdc ca 

On account of the mention of the ceremonies [purificatory in the case of 
the three twice-born castes) and the absence of mention of them [in the 
case of the fourth caste). 

samskdras: ceremonies; on account of mention; tad: its; 

abhdva: absence; abhildfidt: on account of mention; ca: and. 

In ^atapatha Brdhmana (XI. 5. 3. 13); C.U. (VII. 1.1); Prasna U. 
(I. 1), samskdras like upanayana, initiation, are mentioned for the 
three twice-born castes, which are not for the fourth caste. See Manu 
X. 4; X. 126. 
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I. 3. 37. tad ahhdva-nirdhdrane ca pravftteh 

And because of [Gautama*s) proceeding [to initiate Jdbdla) on the 
ascertainment of the absence of that (viz. his sudrahood). 
tad-abhdva-nirdhdrane: on the ascertainment of the absence of that; 
ca: and: pravrtteh: because of proceeding. 

C.U. (IV. 4.5) tells us that Gautama was satisfied that Jabala, who 
did not know his gotra or family name, was not a siidra because he 
possessed the quality of speaking the truth and initiated him. 
Gautama said: 'A non-Brdhmana cannot speak thus.'^ 

It is obvious from the Chdndogya episode that character and not 
birth was the test of Brahminhood. Jabala was given initiation 
because he did not deviate from truth. 


I. 3. 38. sravanddhyayandrtha-pratisedhdt smftei ca 

And because [the Sudra) is forbidden by smrti from hearing and study 
[of the Vedas) and [understanding their) meaning, 
sravana: hearing: adhyayana: study; artha: meaning; pratisedhdt: 
because (it is) forbidden; smyteh: by the smyti; ca: and. 

R. and Nimbarka state smytes ca as a separate sutra, while 
Bhaskara and Baladeva treat the text given as one sutra. 

See Gautama Dharma-sdstra (XII. 4, 5, 6; X. 1); Manu (IV. 80). 
Obviously uneasy about these prohibitions, observes that 
Vidura, and Dharmavyadha had Brahma-knowledge as the result 
of deeds in their previous births and the fruit of knowledge, that 
is release, is inevitable.^ Gaining knowledge through Vedic study 
is forbidden but gaining knowledge through other means is 
encouraged. 

R. argues that on the theory of Advaita which holds that the sole 
Reality is Brahman of pure indeterminate intelligence and that 
bondage is ended by the mere cognition of the nature of Reality, 
restrictions imposed on the Sudras cannot be justified. Even a Sudra 
can free himself from the bondage as soon as the knowledge of the 
true nature of things has arisen in his mind through a statement 
resting on the traditional lore of men knowing the Veda. The 
knowers of truth will teach all for they are not bound by injunctions 
and prohibitions.® On this view the Sudras have a perfect right to the 
knowledge of Brahman.^ After attacking the Advaita doctrine, R. 
concludes that the way to release is by means of devout meditation. 
Such meditation by which we attain the grace of the Supreme can be 

^ naitad a-brdhmano vivaktum arhati. 

* pufva-krta-samskdra-vakdd vidura-dharmavyddhaprahhrtlndm jndnotpattis 
tesdm na sakyate phala-prdpiib pratibaddhum. jndnasyaikdntika-phalatvdt. §. 

* iudrasydpi vedaviUsampraddydvagata-vdkydd vasiu-ydihdtmya-jndnena 
jagad-bhrama-nivrttir api bhavisyati. R. 

* ^udfddindm eva brahma-vidyddhikdrab su~iobhanab- 
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learned from Scripture only. This is open only to those who are 
purified by such ceremonies as upanayana} 

The different methods of gaining salvation, meditation, devotion 
which lead to /fra^wa-knowledgc are open to all. The restrictions 
with regard to Vedic study cannot be defended. If we take our stand 
on the potential divinity of all human beings, whatever be their caste 
or class, race or religion, .sex or occupation, the methods for gaining 
release should be open to all. 


Section 10 (39) 

LIFE PRINCIPLE IN WHICH EVERYTHINC TREMBLES IS 

BRAHMAN 


1. 3. 39. kampandt 

On account of trembling (of the world, the life-principle is Brahman), 
kampandt: on account of trembling. 

The discussion of the right for Brahwa-knowledge was a digression. 
W'e get back to the meaning of the Vedanta texts. Kaiha U. (11.3. 2 )^ 
speaks of the whole world as trembling in life. The doubt is raised 
whether this life-principle cannot be air. In the context, it can 
only be Brahman. The pa.ssage makes out that Brahman constitutes 
the abode of the whole world. Brahman is the life of life (B.U. IV. 
4. 18). Katha U. (11. 2 . 5) says that there is another on which the 
two life-breaths (pram and apdna) depend.® Brahman is the cause of 
the great fear for it is said that the whole world carries on its many 
functions for fear of Brahtnan (T.U. 11. 8 . 1 ). Again, knowledge of air 
can give us a relative reward and not life eternal. See S.U. VI. 15. 

R. and Nimbarka do not take it as a new section but only resume 
discussion of section 7 , about the person measured as of the size of a 
thumb. 

Baladeva begins a new section and discusses the question whether 
vajra, the thunderbolt, is Brahman or not. 

^ yasya tu mok^a-sadhanatayd vedania-vakyair vihitam jndnam updsana- 
rupam tac ca para-brahma-bhdta-parama-purusa-prliianam tac ca idstraika- 
satnadhigamyam. updsand-idstram copanayanddi-samshdra-samskrtddhUa- 
svddhydyajanitarh jddnam viveka-vimokddi-sddhandnugrhUam eva svopdyaiayd 
svlkaroti. R. * P.U., p. 642. ’ P.U., pp. 637-8. 
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Section 11 (40) 

THE LlCiHT IS BRAHMAN 
1. 3. 40. jyotir darsandt 

The light {is Brahman) because it is seen {in the scriptural passage), 
jyotih: light; darsandt: because it is seen. 

The passage considered is C.U. VIII. 12. 3. ‘That serene one when 
he rises up from this body and reaches the highest liglit appears in 
his own form. Such a one is the Supreme Person.’^ Does this light 
refer to the physical sun which dispels darkness or Brahman} It is 
Brahman because the topic of discussion from VTII. 7. 1 onwards is 
the Self which is free from sin and is said to be the object of enquiry. 
VTII. 12. 1 speaks of freedom from body which is possible only in 
Brahman. To the objection that the Scripture (C.U. VlII. G. 5) speaks 
of a man to be relea.sed as going to the sun, the release referred to in 
it is not the ultimate release which has nothing to do with going or 
departing. The light is spoken of as the ‘highest light’ and the‘highest 
Person’. This view is adopted by Bhaskara and Srikantha. 

R. thinks that this section continues the preceding and makes out 
that the passage about the angustha-matra-purusa which speaks of a 
primary light can only be Brahman. 

Nimbarka adopts this view and says that the measured person is 
the Supreme Being. 

Baladeva argues that the Vajra or thunderbolt is the Lord 
because in a preceding passage he is called light. 


Section 12 (41) 

AkASa is brahman 

I. 3. 41. dkdsoWthdntaratvddi-vyapadeidt 

Space {is Brahman) since it is mentioned as something different in 
meaning and so on. 

dkdsah: space or ether; arthdntaratv-ddi: being different in meaning 
and so on; vyapadeidt: since it is mentioned. 

The pa.ssage considered is C.U. VIII. 14. 1 } Akdsa is said to be the 
cau.se of the manifestation of names and forms. These are contained 
in the immortal Brahman, the Self. The doubt is raised whether the 
akdsa cannot be the elemental ether. The answer is given that it is 
Brahman. It contains within it names and forms. It is only Brahman 
that is different from names and forms. Elemental ether belongs to 
the world of created things, having names and forms, and is not 

1 P.U., p. 509. a Sec P.U., p. 511. 
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different from them. For the manifestation of names and forms, the 
creative power of Brahman is ultimately responsible.^ See C.U. VL 
3. 2. The words 'Brahman, immortal. Self' all refer to Reality. This 
sutra supports further what was said in I. 1. 22. 

Nimbarka says that Brahman is something different even from 
the freed souls. Srinivasa raises the question whether the reference 
here is to elemental ether, or the soul freed from the bondage of 
mundane existence, or the Supreme Self. It applies to the source of all 
manifestations. The freed soul, it will be pointed out later, cannot 
cause creation, etc., of the world. 


Section 13 (42-43) 

HE WHO CONSISTS OF KNOWLEDGE IS BRAHMAN 
I. 3. 42. susupty-iitkrdntyor hhedena 

[On account of the mention of the Highest Self) as different (from the 
individual soul) in the states of sleep and departure from the body), 
susnpti-uikrdntyoh: in the states of sleep and departure. 
bhedena: because of difference. 

While S. takes these two sutras (42 and 43) as beginning a new 
topic, R. takes the three sutras 41-3 as one section, dealing with 
the question whether the ether in the C.U. passage (VIII. 14) refers 
to Brahman or the individual soul in the state of release. The latter 
doubt arises from the fact that the released soul is the theme of the 
passage immediately preceding. ‘Shaking off evil as a horse his hairs, 
shaking off the body as the moon frees itself from the mouth of Rahu, 
I, a perfected soul, obtain the uncreated Brahma-world, yea, 1 obtain 
it.' Does not this passage show that the released soul and Brahman 
are identical? 

The objection is raised that the B.U. passage IV. 3. 7 refers to the 
embodied soul, that it describes how, in the state of deep sleep, being 
not conscious of anything, it is held embraced by the all-knowing 
Highest Self (IV. 3. 21). So also with reference to departure, it is said 
that ‘the self in the body mounted by the self of intelligence moves 
creaking’. The sutra says that the Highest Self is mentioned as 
different from the embodied soul in the states of deep sleep and 
departure from the body. There is nothing to be gained by des¬ 
cribing the nature of the embodied self which is already well known. 
Both the beginning and the end of the chapter deal with one topic, 
viz. the Highest Self. The reference to the conditions of sleep and 


^ na ca brahmano*nyan ndmarupdbhydm arthdniaram sambhavati. sarvasya 
vikdra-jdtasya ndma~rupdbhydm eva vydkrtatvdt. ndma-rupayor api nirvahaitam 
nirankukam na brahmano'nyatra sambhavati. §, 
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departure is used to note the difference of the Highest Self from such 
conditions. See B.U. IV. 3. 14-16 and 22. 

I. 3. 43. paiyddi sabdehhyah 

On account of the words, lord and others, 

paty-ddi: Lord and others; sabdehhyah: on account of words. 

B.U. IV. 4. 22 uses words like adhipatih, vasi, Udnah the great 
Lord, the Controller, the Protector of all. These cannot refer to the 
embodied soul. The quality of being neither great by good deeds nor 
small by evil deeds is not ascribable to any except God. The sutra 
refers to the non-transmigrating supreme Lord.^ 

R. states that we have here declarations of general unity, that all 
conscious and non-conscious beings are effects of Brahman and have 
Brahman for their inner self.^ 

^ asamsdri paramesvarah, 

* aikyopadesas tu sarvasya cid-acid-dtmakasya hvahma-kdryatvena tad- 
dtmakatvam. R. 



Section 1 (1-7) 

THE UNMANIFESTED DENOTES THE BODY 

I. 4. 1. dnumdnikam apy ckc^dm iti cen na sanra-rupaka-vinyasia- 
printer darsayati ca 

If it he said that what is derived by inference {pradhdna) too {is the 
avyakta, the immanifested) according to some, (loc say that) it is not so, 
bccatisc (the term) of understanding what is referred in the simile of the 
body and (the text) shows (this). 

dnumdnikam: what is derived by inference; api: too, even; ekesdm: 
of some; iti cet: if it be said; na: not; sartra: body; rupaka: simile; 
vinyasia: referred, contained; grhlieh: because of understanding; 
darsayati: sh ows. 

This section discusses the Katha V. passage (T. 3. 10 and 11)^ where 
the terms mahat, the great, avyakta, unmanifested, are used 
in the Sdmkhya sense, where avyakta is a synon 3 -Trn for fradJidna. 
after an elaborate review of the topics mentioned in the Katha U., 
argues that the term avyakta has not the special meaning given to it 
by the Sdmkhya system but denotes the subtle body, the suksma 
iarira, as also the gross body which is viewed as an effect of the subtle 
one. 

We have already seen that Brahman is the cause of the origin, 
maintenance and dissolution of the world (I. 1.2), that pradhdna is 
not the cause (I. 1.5, 10). But as there arc some texts which seem to 
favour the view that pradhdna is the cause, we have to show that 
Brahman is the cause and not pradhdna.'^ 

The passage under discussion comes after another passage where 
the simile of the chariot is used (1. 3. 3-4). In both the passages, the 
senses, the mind and the understanding are mentioned. By buddhi we 
may mean the human understanding and by mahdn-dtman the 
understanding of Brahma or Hiranya-garhha for it is his buddhi that 
can be truly considered to be the support of all the buddhis of beings. 
In the passage it is only the body which can be identified with 
avyakta. The whole section shows that the embodied soul is bound to 
body, mind, senses, etc., while it is, for §., in reality nothing but the 
Supreme Self. The simile of the chariot shows that our final destiny 
is the abode of Visnu (Katha U. I. 3. 12). By the practice of Yoga we 
reach it. In all this, there is no place for the hypothesis of pradhdna.^ 

R. argues that avyakta does not denote pradhdna independent of 
Brahman but denotes the body represented as a chariot in the simile 

^ See P.U., p. 625. 

* kasu cicchdkhdsu pvadhdrta-samarpandbhdsdnam iahddndm sruyamdnatvdt. 
atab pradhdnasya kdranatvam veda-siddham eva mahadbhib- paramarsibhib 
kapila-prubhrtibhib parigrhltam Hi prasajyate. 6. 

• nasty atra para-parikalpitasya pradhdnasydvakdiab> 
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of the bocly.^ R. also points out the differences between the sdmkhya 
view and the Upanisad arrangement. 

I. 4. 2. suhsmam tu tad arhatvdt 

{The word avyakta means), however, the subtle body for this is the 
appropriate (meaning) of that (word). 

siiksmam: (the subtle body); in: however; tad: that; arhatvdt: because 
it is appropriate. 

If it is said that the gross physical body (sthula sarira) is vyakta, 
manifested, and not avyakta, the suira says that avyakta means the 
subtle body which consists of the subtle parts of the elements and it 
applies to its effect of the gross physical body. It is not uncommon 
to use the name of the effect for the cause. See Rg Veda (X. 46. 4; 
B.U. I. 4) where the present manifest world is refem'd to by the 
former non-manifest condition. 

K. interf)rets appropriateness in a different way. The unmanifested 
matter alone, when it assumes the form of the effect (body) is fit to 
undertake activities furthering the purposes of man like the chariot.^ 

I. 4. 3. tad-adhlnatvdd arthavat 

On account of dependence on him, it has a meaning. 

tad-adhlnatvdt: on account of dependence on him; arthavat: has a 

meaning. 

To the question whether the non-manifest condition of the world 
may not be called pradhdna, the answer is given that the previous 
condition of the world is not an independent cause but is dependent 
on the Highest God. The potential primordial power of the Highest 
God is called by avidyd, mdyd, avyakta, dkdia and aksara. It is 
known as dkdsa because of its unlimited extent, aksara because it does 
not cease to exist until there is knowledge, mdyd on account of its 
wonderful power, avyakta because being the power of Brahman, it is 
neither difcrent nor non-different from Brahman. See B.U. VII. 
8. 11; M.U. II. 12; §.U. IV. 10. 

Sometimes it is said that the word avyakta means the subtle body 
only, since the bondage and release of the soul are possible on account 
of this. The soul is in samsdra when the desires bind the subtle body; 
w^hen they cease to do so, the subtle body is destroyed and release 
attained. The answ^er is given that even as the word chariot refers to 
both gross and subtle bodies, avyakta also refers to both. Even if it is 
taken as referring to the subtle body, it is clear that the Katha U. 
passage has no reference to pradhdna. 

Bhaskara holds that the subtle body is designated as subtle in 

^ navyakta-sabdendbrahmdtmakam pradhdnam ihdbhidhiyate . . . iarlrdkhya- 
Yupaka-vinyastasydvyakta-kabdena grhlteh. S. 

* purusdriha-sddhana-pravrtty-arhatvdt. R. 
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reference to the gross body and it is rightly called unnianifest. 
Bondage and release have meaning in so far as they are dependent on 
the subtle body. 

R. makes out that matter in its subtle states is meaningful and 
serves human ends only in so far as it is dependent on the Supreme 
Self. Avyakta and its effects constitute the body of the Lord who 
constitutes their self. 

For Srikantha the soul, the body and the rest have a meaning as 
dependent on the Lord. 

Srinivasa makes out that the Sdmkhya pradhdna cannot give rise to 
effects and so for producing effects it is dependent on Brahman. 

1. 4. 4. jheyatvdvacandc ca 

Also because there is no mention of its being ayi object to the known, 
jneyatva: an object to be cognised; a-vacandt: there being no mention; 
ca: and, also. 

Whereas for the Sdmkhya system, knowledge of pradhdna as 
distinct from purusa is said to be essential for achieving the liberation 
of the soul, in the Katha U. passages avyakta is not mentioned as an 
object of knowledge or meditation. The word 'avyakta is used 
incidentally for body after the passage of the chariot, to indicate the 
nature of the highest abode of Visnu. 

I. 4. 5. vadatUi cen na prdjno hi prakarandt 

And if it he said that {pradhdna as the object of knowledge) is mentioned 
(in the sruii), (ive say that) it is not so for the intelligent self {is meant) on 
account of the general subject-matter. 

vadati: says, is mentioned; iti cet: if it be said; na: not; prdjhah: 
intelligent self; hi: for; prakarandt: from the context. 

Katha U. speaks of that 'which is without sound, without touch 
and without form, undecaying, without taste, eternal, without 
smell, without beginning, without end, beyond the great, abiding, 
by discerning that one is freed from the mouth of death'. This 
description cannot apply to pradhdna. It applies to the Highest 
Intelligent Self. The Person is said to be the goal for there is nothing 
beyond him. We can have a vision of him by the practice of self- 
control, etc. Even on the Sdmkhya theory, liberation is not possible 
by a mere knowledge of pradhdna. It is possible only by a knowledge 
of purusa as distinct from pradhdna. In the Veddnta texts, these 
qualities are possible only with regard to the Highest Self. 

I. 4. 6 . traydndm eva caivam upanydsah prasnai ca 

And thus there are statement and question about three (things) alone, 
traydndm: of three; eva: only; ca: and; evam: thus; upanydsah: 
statement; prasnah: question; ca: and. 



Ttvt ^\wes.\.ms m t\ie Katha U. I relate, according to S., to 
the fire sacrifices, the individual soul and the Highest Self. There is 
no separate question and answer in regard to pracihuna. So it cannot 
be said to be either the object of knowledge or indicated by the word 
*avyakta\ 

S. here urges his theory of the unity of the individual soul and the 
Highest Self. The denial of birth and death in the case of the 
individual soul suggests the non-difference of the soul and Brahman, 
Katha U. II. 1.4 suggests that the Self which perceives both dream 
states and working states is clearly the intelligent Self, Prdjha, 
Again II. 1. 10 censures those who find a difference between what is 
here and what is there. 

I. 4. 7. mahadvac ca 

And like the word 'great', 

mahat-vat: like the word niahat; ca: and. 

The word mahat does not refer to pradhdna. 

The Sdfhkhya uses the word mahat in the sense of sattd or huddhi 
since it it the first product of pradhdna, and enables one to achieve 
both prosperity and freedom. The Vedic meaning of avyakta is 
purusa or dtman, knowing whom there is an end to all sorrow,^ and 
not pradhdna. See Katha U, I. 2, 22; S.U. III. 8. 


Section 2 (8-10) 

AJA (SHE-GOAT) OF RED, WHITE AND BLACK COLOURS 
IS NOT PRADHANA 

L 4. 8. camasavad avisesdt 

in the case of the howl {the ajd, the unborn, is not pradhdna) because 
of the absence of special characteristics, 

camasa-vat: like the bowl; avisesdt: because of the absence of special 
characteristics. 

The advocates of tha pradhdna theory quote §.U. IV. 5^ and argue 
that ajd, she-goat of red, white and black colours which produces 
manifold offspring, similar in form (to herself) refers to pradhdna 
which has the three qualities of sattva (white), rajas (red) and lamas 
(black). On account of attachment io prakrti, some souls are deluded 
and pass through samsdra; others on account of discrimination and 
non-attachment attain release. 

The Sutrakdra answers that there is no special reason why ajd 

^ avyakia^kahdo'pi na vaidike prayoge pradhdnam dbhidhdtum arhati. 6. 
dtmd mahdn iiy dtmd, kabda-prayogdt. Ratnaprahhd. * See P.U., p. 732. 
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should be treated as equivalent to pradhcina. There arc no special 
features which justify us in giving the meaning of pradhdna and not 
any other. In H.U. 11.2. 3 there is the passage: There is a bowl with 
its mouth below and bottom up.’ This by itself does not tell us what 
bowl it is but the next passage provides the sense that the bowl 
refers to the head. So also the meaning of the word *aja lias to be 
understood from some other passage. 

l'^. quotes Cfilikd U. (3-7) which teaches that the Supreme Person 
is the self of praArtt, Garhha U. (3). §.U. 1. 8-10; V. 9-10; VI. 1(S and 
B.G. XIII. 19-21; XIV. 5; IX. 7, 8, 10. From all these texts, K. 
concludes that ajd is wot prakrti. Thoprakrti indicated is hrahmdtmikd. 

Nimbarka suggests that the unborn one, ajd, must have Brahman 
for its soul. It is dependent on Brahman. 

I. 4. 9. jyotir-iipakramd tu tathd hy adhlyata eke 

(Ajd), however, (means the three elements) beginning with light;for some 
read (their text) in that manner. 

jyotih: light; upakramd: beginning with; tn: however; tathd: in that 
manner; hi: for; adJnyatc: study; eke: .some. 

C.U. VI. 4. 1 ^ refers to the colours red, wdiitc and black as those of 
the three elements of fire, w’ater and earth. Others have arisen from 
the highest God, We need not give up these primary meanings and 
adopt secondary meanings of the three gunas of prakfti. §.U. 1. 3 
describes the power of the Supreme as the cause of the universe. 
Other passages 4, 5, 10, 11 indicate the causality of the Supreme Self. 
So the ajd passage cannot suggest a different view in that context. 
The divine power is said to possess the three colours of the three 
elements of fire, water and earth. 

§. means by ajd, the unborn, unproduced mdyd. 

R. refers to the passages which refer to Brahman as the light of 
lights. (B.U. IV. 4. 10; C.U. III. 13. 7.) He quotes the Mahdndrdyana 
U. which instructs us about the aggregate of things other than 
Brahman and yet originating from Brahman. So ajd is a creature of 
Brahman and has its self in Brahman and this is the meaning of the 
S.U. passages also. 


I. 4. 10. kaipanopadesdc ca madhvddivad avirodhah 

And on account of the mention of the image, as in the case of honey and 
others, there is no contradiction. 

kalpand-upadesdt: on account of the mention of the image; ca: and; 
madhu'ddi-vat: as in the case of honey and others; a-virodhah: no 
contradiction. 

§. asks, if ajd is taken to mean the three elements of the C.U. 
^ Sec P.U., p. 451. 
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(VI. 4. 1), how can the three elements be conceived as having the 
form of the she-goat or be thought of as unproduced, since they are 
the products of mayd? This sviJtra gives the answer. Even as the sun is 
imagined as honey or the speech as cow or the heavenly world as fire 
(C.U. III. 1; B.U. V. 8; VI. 2. 9), even so, prakrti which consists of the 
water and the earth, is imagined as the she-goat. It is imagining only, 
kalpand. It is not literally unborn but only figuratively. It represents 
prakrti, the source of all things, even as the sun which is not really 
honey is represented as such. It therefore stands to reason that ajd 
means fire, water and earth taken together. This view is followed by 
Bhaskara. 

R. takes kalpand as formation as in the passage, the Creator made 
sun and moon, 'yathd suryd-candramasau dhdtd yaihd-purvam 
akalpayat\ Mahd-ndrdyana U. V. 7. The world is unborn (ajd) in the 
causal condition and in the effect condition it divides itself into names 
and forms, into fire, w^ater and earth, appearing as red, white and 
black. Between these two conditions there is no contradiction. Ajd is 
to be taken as denoting the causal state of the three elements. 

R. criticises the view that prakfti is to be imagined as the she-goat. 
While ajd for S. is the power of the Lord from which the world 
springs, it is for R. the primary causal matter from which the world 
is fashioned. 

Nimbarka agrees with R. and holds that no contradiction is 
involved in taking one and the same substratum of qualities as 
unborn and having at the same time Brahman for its material cause. 
The unborn has Brahman for its self. 


Section 3 (11-13) 

THE FIVE GROUPS OF FIVE ARE NOT THE TWENTY-FIVE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE SAMKHYA 

I. 4. 11 . na samkhyopasamgrahdd api ndndbhdvdd atirekdc ca 

Not even on account of the mention of the number (can it he said that 
pradhdna has scriptural authority) on account of diversity {of the 
categories) and on account of excess {over the number of the categories), 
na: not; sarhkhyd: number; upasamgrahdt: on account of the mention; 
api: even; ndndhhdvdt: on account of many differences; atirekdt: due 
to excess; ca: and. 

B.U. IV. 4. 17 mentions That in which the five groups of five and 
space are established' is the Self, the Immortal. The five groups of 
five make twenty-five and this is the number of the principles 
mentioned in the Sdmkhya Kdrikd (3). Prakfli or pradhdna is not an 
effect. Mahat or huddhi, understanding, aham-kdra or the self-sense, 
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the five tanmdtras or subtle elements are the seven effects of prakrti 
but are causes too of the sixteen which are effects only, viz. the 
five gross elements and the eleven organs (indriyas). Purusa or the 
self is neitlier effect nor cause. As the same number twenty-five is 
found in the Upanisad passage and the Sdmkhya Kdrikd, it is urged 
that pradhdna has the authority of sruti. 

The sutra refutes this suggestion for each one of the twenty-five 
principles of the Sdmkhya is different from the otlicrs. The Sdmkhya 
principles cannot be classed into five groups of five principles, there 
being no common quality among the members of any group. Again 
the word ‘five, five’ {pahea, pahea) need not be taken as indicating 
twenty-five for where it is possible to indicate the number directly 
as twenty-five it is not correct to say that it has been indicated 
indirectly as five groups of five. Besides, the second word pafwa is not 
independent but is a part of the compound panca-jana as in the 
passage pancdndm tvd pahca-jandndm [Taittiriya Samhitd I. 6. 2. 2). 
So we cannot say that the w^ord pahea is repeated twice. Pahea-jana 
indicates five distinct persons and not groups. Jana does not mean 
any principle or category. The phrase pahea pahcajana cannot refer 
to the Sdmkhya principles for the Self and space, dtman and dkdsa,derQ 
stated independently while they are included in the Sdmkhya 
twenty-five principles. We cannot arbitrarily interpret the expression 
pahea pahea-jana as referring to the principles of the Sdmkhya. It 
may refer to any other group of twenty-five things. The Sdmkhya 
advocate asks about the interpretation of pahea-jana. Accord¬ 
ing to Pdnini (II. 1. 50), words indicating direction or number 
are compounded with other words and then mean only a name of 
something or person. The word 'pahea-jandK indicates not number 
five, but a particular class of beings. It suggests that beings knowm as 
pahea-jana are five in number as the beings known as saptarsi are 
seven in number. 

I. 4. 12. prdnddayo vdkya-sesdt 

The life-prineiple and others [ate the pahea-jandh) on aeeonnt of the 
complementary passage, 

prdnddayah: life-principle and others; vdkya-sesdt: from the comple¬ 
mentary sentence (w^hich follows). 

The next passage (B.U. IV. 4. 18) reads: They who know the life 
of life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear and the mind of the mind, 
they have realised the ancient primordial Brahman,' The word 
pahea f ana refers to the life-principle and other beings. 

It has also been taken to mean: (i) the five beings of gods, fathers, 
gandharvas, asuras and rdksasas or (ii) the four castes of Brdhmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras with the Nisadas added to them. 
Whatever be the interpretation, it has obviously no connection with 
the Sdmkhya categories. 
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I. 4. 13. jyotisaikesdm asaty anne 

When food is not present (i.e. not mentioned) in the case of some {the 
Kdnvas) {number five is completed) by light. 

jyotisd: by light; ekesdm: of some; asati: when not present; anne: 
food. 

In the Kdnva rescension of the B.U. there is no mention of the 
being of food while the Mddhyandina mentions it. For the former, the 
fifth number is light which is mentioned in the preceding passage 
IV. 4. 16. 


Section 4 (14-15) 

NO CONFLICT IN. PASSAGES REGARDING; BRAHMAN^S 

CAUSALITY 

I. 4. 14. kdranatvena cdkdsddisu yathd-vyapadistokteh 

And on account of {Brahman) as described being declared to he the cause 
of space and the rest. 

kdranatvena: as cause; ca: and; dkdsa-ddisu: of dkdsa and others 
yathd: as; vyapadistokteh: declared as described. 

According to the objection raised relates to apparently con¬ 
flicting passages which deal with creation. The order of creation 
varies from passage to passage in B.U. J. 4. 7; C.U. VL 2. 1-3; T.U. 

II. 1; Prasna U. VL 4. The suira makes out that though there may be 
contradictions in the order of creation, there is no such contradiction 
regarding the Creator. He is described in all passages as omniscient, 
lord of aU, the inner soul of everything and as the one and only cause 
without a second.^ See T.U. 11. and 6; C.U. VL 2. 1-3; Aitareva U. 
I. 1. 

R. and Nimbarka also make out that the intention of the sutra is to 
affirm that the Highest Person alone, endowed with the attributes of 
omniscience, omnipotence and the rest is the cause of the universe. 

Srikantha does not begin a new section here but continues the 
consideration of the five-five people (B.U. IV. 4. 17). These refer to 
the life-principle and the rest and not to the Sdrhkhya pradhdna. 

I. 4. 15. samdkarsdt 
On account of the connection 

samdkarsdt: on account of connecting or linking up. 

There are passages which tell us that ‘all this, verily, was in the 
beginning non-being’ {asat) (T.U. 11.1). This does not mean absolute 
non-existence. If sat indicates the being of Brahman with all the 

^ yathd-hhuto hy ekasmin veddnte sarvajnas sarvesvaras sarvdtmaiko*dvittyab 
kdranatvena vyapadi^tah. 
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manifest names and fonns, asat indicates the being of Brahman 
without names and forms. It indicates tlie condition of tlie world 
prior to its manifestation. The same interpretation should be given to 
C.U. III. 19. 1: B.U. 1.4. 7. The evolution of the world, C.U. (VI. 3. 2) 
tells us, takes place under the supervision of the Omniscient Ruler.^ 
If we read the passage about non-being in its context, we will see 
that the previous passage speaks of the vSelf consisting of bliss 
(T.U, II. 7). §. and Bhaskara treat this section as dealing with 
the general question of the concordance of all texts with regard to 
Brahman. This is evident from the way 5. comments on this section 
at the very beginning.^ 

Nimbarka uses this sutra for the refutation of the Sdmkhya view 
of pradhdna.^ 


Section 5 (16-18) 

BRAHMANS CAUSALITY 

I. 4. 16. jagadvdcitvdt 

Because of the denoting of the world. 

jagat: world; vdcitvdt: because (it is) denoted. 

The text considered is K.U. IV. 19. ‘He, verily, who is the maker of 
these persons, he of whom all this is the work {karma), he alone is to 
be known.’ What is the object of knowledge? Is it the individual soul, 
or the chief vital breath or the Highest Self? 

Arguments for the chief vital breath, mukhya-prdna, are set forth. 
It is the support of all activity or work. In a complementary passage 
(IV. 20), the word 'prdna* occurs. Prana is said to be the creator of 
the persons in the sun, moon, etc. See also B.U. 111. 9. 9. 

There are also arguments in support of the view that the object of 
knowledge is the individual soul. The work of the soul will mean its 
deeds of merit and demerit. The soul may be considered to be the 
cause of the persons in the sun, etc., inasmuch as the sun, the moon 
are said to be the sources of pleasure and pain to be experienced by 
the soul. Besides, we find in a later passage a characteristic mark of 
the individual soul. Ajata.4atru failed to awaken a sleeping man by 
merely shouting at him. He roused him from his sleep when he pushed 
him with a stick. It shows that the individual soul is different from 
the life-principle. There is another characteristic mark given in 
IV. 20. The individual soul and the selves in the sun and the moon are 
helping each other. The individual soul as the support of prana is 
itself called prana. 

' sadhyak^dm eva jagato vydkriydni darhayaii. 

* taira idam aparam dsankate: na janmddi-kdranatvam brahmano brahma- 
vi^ayam vd gati-sdmdnyam veddnta-vdkydndm pratipatium kakyam, 

• na pradhdna-kankd-gandho'pUi hhdvah. 

L 
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Both these suggestions are refuted by the sutra, Balaki begins his 
conversation with Ajata^atru with the offer: ‘Let me declare 
Brahman to you.’ The maker of all these individual souls cannot be a 
soul lower than Brahman for then the introductory offer would be 
meaningless. Only the Highest Lord is capable of being the maker of 
all those mentioned for he alone is truly independent. The word 
karma does not indicate movement, or merit or demerit accruing from 
it. So it cannot refer io prana or the individual soul. It cannot denote 
persons in the sun for purusa is masculine and is used in genitive 
plural and karma is neuter and is used in the singular number. 
Karma cannot refer to the activity of producing the persons on the 
result of that activity for both these are included in the agent without 
whom tlicy would not exist. The passage ‘he of whom all this is the 
work' means that the entire world and the person in the sun, etc., arc 
only a part of this world which is nothing but tlie work of Ciod. The 
passage sets forth the maker of the world in a twofold way, as the 
creator of a special part of the world and as the creator of the whole 
remaining world. 

R. opposes the view which holds that the person to whom the work 
belongs is the enjoying soul, the ruler oiprakrti. For work, meritorious 
or the contrary, belongs to the individual .soul only. The generally 
accepted meaning of karma is good and evil actions. The origination 
of this world is caused by the various actions of the individual souls. 
The explanation given by Ajatasatru to Balaki, who has been unable 
to say where the soul goes at the time of deep sleep, that all the 
speech and other organs become one in prana in deep sleep clearly 
refers to the individual soul which alone passes through the states of 
dream, deep sleep and waking. This view is controverted by R. who 
makes out that the work is the world and the Supreme Person is the 
sole cause of the world. Though the origination of the world has for 
its condition the deeds of the individual souls, yet those souls do not 
independently originate the means for their own retributive ex¬ 
perience but experience only what the Lord has created to that end 
in agreement with their works.^ 

1. 4. 17. jiva-mukhya-prdna4ihgan neti cet tad vydkhydtam 

If it he said that this is not so on account of the characteristic marks of 
the individual soul and the chief vital breath, {we reply that) that has 
been already explained. 

jtva: individual soul; mukhya: chief; prdna: vital breath; lihgdt: due 
to characteristic marks; na: not; iti cet: if it be said; tad: that; 
vydkhydtam: (is) already explained. 

Bhaskara reads this sutra and the next as one section. 

* jagad-utpaiter jiva-karma-nibandhanatve'pi na jlvab sva-bhogya- 
bhogopakarufiddeh svayam utpddakah^. api iu sva-katmanugunyene^vara-sr^fam 
sarvam bhunkie. R. 
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If it be said that the characteristic marks of the individual soul 
and the chief vital breath are given in the passage, S. observes that 
when a text is ascertained, as referring to Brahman by a compre¬ 
hensive consideration of the opening and the concluding clauses, all 
characteristic marks which point to other topics must be so inter¬ 
preted as to fall in with the principal topic. In the text under 
consideration, at the outset it is said: 'Let me declare Brahman to 
you.' In the middle, tlie clause ‘of whom this is the work' refers to the 
Highest Person who is the cause of tiie whole world. At the end 
again, we hear of a reward which relates itself only with meditations 
on Brahman by sraisthyam: eminence, svdrajyam: independence, 
ddhipatyam: supremacy. All other topics must be interpreted so as 
to conform to this main topic of Brahman, 

Again, the refutation has already been made in 1. 1. 31; only the 
creation of the world was not there referred to Brahman. The word 
prana is used with reference to Brahman in C.U. VI. 8. 2. S. adds that 
whatever characteristic marks we may have about the individual 
soul, we shall be justified in considering them as indicative of 
Brahman, since the jlva is identical with Brahman.^ 


I. 4. 18. any art ham in jaiminih prasna-vydkhy and bhy dm apt caivam 
eke 

But Jaiinini thinks that (the reference to the individual soul) has 
another purport, on account of the question and the explanations and so 
some others too (read the text). 

anydrtham: another purport; tu: but; Jaiminih: Jaimini,* prasna- 
vydkhydndhhydm: on account of the question and the explanation; 
api: also; ca: and; evam: so; eke: some others. 

Even assuming that there is a reference to the individual soul, it is 
only to indicate the knowledge of Brahman. This is clear from the 
nature of the question and the explanatory answer given in this 
connection. When Ajata^atru asked as to where the person was asleep 
and whence he came back to the waking state, the reply given is that 
during dreamless sleep a person becomes one with this prana 
(Brahman) alone; and that it is from this Self alone that the pranas 
depart to their abode; and horn prana depart the gods and from gods 
the beings (K.U. IV. 19 and 20). It is the Vedanta view that during 
sleep the soul becomes one with Brahman and it is from Brahman 
that the world and the prana proceed. That in which the sleeping 
soul becomes devoid of cognition of the waking life and enjoys 
tranquillity is Brahman itself which is the object fit to be known. 
Again, in B.U. II. 1. 16 and 17 it is said that the soul as distinct from 
the Highest Self lies in the dkdsa within the heart. C.U. VIII. 1. 1 
says that this small dkdsa is nothing but the Highest Self. It is the 

^ brahma-m§ayaivdd abheddbhiprayetta yojayitavyam. S. 
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source of all as the empirical selves are said to spring from it. B.U. 
II. 1. 20. All these lead to the conclusion that the Self exists beyond 
both prana, life-principle, andyiva or the individual soul. This view 
that the section deals with the general agreement of all texts with 
regard to Brahman is supported by Bhaskara. 

R,, while adopting the same view as S., directs his attack on the 
Sdmkhya theory of pradhcina, 

Srikantha holds that this section deals with the difference between 
the individual soul and Brahman} 


Section 6 (19-22) 

THE SELF TO BE SEEN, HEARD, ETC., IS THE HIGHEST 

SELF ON ACCOUNT OF THE CONNECTION OF TEXTS 

I. 4. 19 vdkydnvaydt 

On account of the connection of sentences [the Self to be seen, heard, etc., 
is the Highest Self). 

vdkya: sentence; anvaydt: on account of the connected meaning. 

The passage considered is B.U. IV. 5. 6. 'Verily, the Self is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be reflected on, to be meditated upon; when, 
verily, the Self is seen, heard, reflected on and known, then all this is 
known.' The doubt arises whether the Self to be seen, heard, etc., is 
the individual soul or the Highest Self. 

The opponent contends that the reference is to the individual self: 
(i) because the objects of enjoyment, husband, wife, wealth, etc., can 
only have in view the enjoying soul and so the self which is the object 
of sight and so on can only be the individual soul; (ii) the sentence 
'how should one know the knower?' can denote only the agent, the 
individual soul and so the declaration that through the cognition of 
the Self, everything becomes known must be taken to mean that the 
world of the objects of enjoyment is known through its relation to the 
individual enjoying soul. 

The answer is given that the reference is to the Highest Self on 
account of the meaning and mutual connection of passages. Maitreyi 
wishes to know that by which she can become immortal and this can 
be reached only by the knowledge of the Highest Self. In subsequent 
passages it is said: 'Brahmanahood deserts him who knows 
Brahmanahood in anything else than the Self and so on. It means 
that all these have no independent existence apart from the Self. The 
next passage that 'everything is the Self tells us that the entire 
aggregate of existing things is non-different from the Self. The 
similes of drum and so on confirm this view. Yajnavalkya urges that 

' punar api jlvdt paratneharasya anya-hhdvam upapadayati. I. 4. 16. 
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the Highest Self is the cause of the world of names and forms and 
works. He leads us to the same conclusion that the Self is the centre of 
the whole world with the objects, the senses and the mind, that it has 
neither inside nor outside, tliat it is altogether a mass of knowledge. 

R. thinks that this sutra is an answer to the suggestion that the 
Sdrhkhya purma or soul is meant by the text. According to the 
Sdmkhya system, immortality is obtained through the cognition of 
the true nature of the soul viewed as free from all erroneous im¬ 
putation to itself of the attributes of non-conscious matter. The world 
originates from the soul in its quality as the ruler of prakrti, 

R. answers this objection by stating that the Self which 
Yajhavalkya speaks of as the proper object of knowledge leading to 
immortality is the Highest Self. See S.U. 111. 8. The knowledge of the 
true nature of the individual soul which obtains immortality, and 
which is a mere manifestation of the power of the Supreme Person, 
is useful for the cognition of the Supreme Person who brings about 
release and is not by itself instrumental for such release. The causal 
powder with regard to the entire world can belong to the Supreme 
Person only. Again, everything cannot be known through the 
cognition of one individual soul only. It is possible only through the 
knowledge of the Highest Self which is the self of all. All search for 
dear objects as husband, wife, etc., should be given up and only the 
Self should be sought. It is the Highest Self alone that makes objects 
dear. R. quotes Visnu Ptmina to the effect: ‘The same object which 
gave us delight later on becomes a source of grief. What was the 
cause of WTath later tends to peace. Hence there is nothing that is in 
itself of the nature either of pleasure or of pain.'^ 

I. 4. 20. praiijnd-siddher lingam dsmarathyah 

{The reference to the individual soul as the object to be seen, heard, etc,), 
indicates the proof of the statement; (so thinks) Asmaraihya. 
pratijnd: statement; siddheh: of proof; lingam: indicatory sign; 
dsmarathyah: Asmarathya, 

If the individual soul were different from the Highest Self, then 
the knowledge of the latter will not involve the knowledge of the 
former and thus the statement that through the knowledge of one 
thing everything will be known would not be fulfilled. If the im¬ 
plications of this statement are to be realised, then the individual 
soul and the Highest Self are non-different. 

R. argues that if the individual soul were not identical with 
Brahman as its effect, then the knowledge of the soul—being some¬ 
thing distinct from Brahman —would not follow from the knowledge 

^ tad eva prltaye bhutvd punar duhkhdya jay ate 
tad eva kopdya yatab prasdddya ca jdyate 
tasmdd dubkhdtmakam ndsti na ca kincit sukhdtmakani. 


11. 0. ^6-7. 
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of the Highest Self. He quotes texts declaring the oneness of Brahman 
previous to creation {Aitareya Aranyaka V. II. 4. 1. 1) as well as 
those which make out that the souls spring from and merge in 
Brahman (M.U. II. 1. 1). The souls are one witli Brahman in so far as 
they are its effects. 

Sripati quotes B.U. II. 4. 6; C.U. VI. 1. 4 and holds that ‘if one is 
known all is known’ is according to the nydya of dadhi-kslra, curds 
resulting from milk. When the cause is known the effects are known. 
A^marathya considers both the doctrines of a-samyukta-bheda-vdda 
which differentiates between the individual soul and Brahman as 
between a jar and a cloth and the doctrine of ahgdhgivat-samyukta- 
bheda, which connects the soul with Brahman as clo.sely as a body is 
connected with its members. 

Srinivasa points out that since the individual soul is reckoned among 
the effects of Brahman there is a diherence between effect and cause. 
Thus the texts declaring duality are correct. But since the effect is 
non-different from the cause, being born from it, non-difference 
between the two is equally a fact. So betw^een the individual soul and 
Brahman there is a natural relation of difference and non-difference. 
So it is possible for words denoting effects to denote the causes as 
well as in the case of the pot and the clay. So through the knowledge 
of one, the knowledge of all is established. 

A^marathya holds that the soul stands to Brahman in the bhedd- 
bheda relation. It is neither absolutely different nor non-different 
from Brahman, as sparks are neither different nor non-different from 
fire. 


I. 4. 21. uikramisyata evam bhdvdd ity atidulimiih 

{The identification of the individual soul with the Highest Self is 
possible) because the soul when it will rise {to depart from the body) is 
such {i.e. one with the Highest Self); {so thinks) Audulomi, 
utkramisyatah: of one who rises up (to depart); evam: so; bhdvdt: 
because of being; iti: thus; audulomih: Audulomi. 

C.U. VIII. 12. 6 says: ‘That serene one when he rises up from this 
body and reaches the highest light appears in his own form.’ M.U. 
III. 2. 8 reads: ‘Just as the flowing rivers disappear in the ocean 
casting off name and shape, even so the knower, freed from name and 
shape, attains to the divine person, higher than the high.’ So 
Audulomi thinks that the reference to the individual soul as non- 
different from the Highest Self is appropriate. It is in view of the 
future condition that is acquired by the individual soul that it is 
described as non-different from the Highest Self. 

Audulomi teaches that the soul is altogether different from 
Brahman up to the time of its final release when it is merged in 
Brahman, 

Vacaspati quotes a verse from the Pancardtrikas which states that 
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difference is real until release when it becomes extinct.^ While §. and 
Bhaskara mean by hhdva identity with the Supreme Self, 
para^ndtmaikyopapatti, R. and ^rikantha mean by it the state of the 
Supreme Self, paramdtma-bhdva. Sripati interprets the sutra thus: 
utkramisyatah, svdm vidyopddhim tyajatah, jlvasya ^hatdkdsa 
mahdkdsavat, hrahma-hhinnatvdt sarvadd hrahma-hhinnatayd jivo- 
pakramanam. When the erroneous knowledge oijlva is removed, pva 
realises its identity with Brahman. 

Srinivasa develops Nimbarka’s theory of diffcrence-non-difference. 
Audulomi suggests difference between the individual soul and 
Brahman in the state of bondage and non-difference in the state of 
release. This difference-non-difference is admitted by Audulomi, 
according to Srinivasa, for the benefit of the dull-witted. But 
strictly even during the state of bondage the individual soul which is 
atomic in size and possesses very little knowledge, though different 
from Brahman who is all-pervasive, is yet non-difterent from him 
since it has no se])arate existence and activity, even as a leaf is non- 
different from the tree, a ray from the lamp, an attribute from its 
substratum and the sense-organs from the vital principle. Even so, 
though, in release, it is non-different from him, it having no separate 
existence and activity, it is also different from him. See C.U. VIII. 
3. 4. 

According to Baladcva, the released soul becomes dear to all. 


I. 4. 22. avasthitcr Hi kdsakrtsnah 

{The identification of the individual soul with the Highest Self is 
possible) because {the Highest Self) exists (in the condition of the 
individual soul), (so thinks) Kasakfisna. 

avasthiteh: because of existence; Hi: thus] kdsakftsnah: Ka^akrtsna. 

§. points out that Asmarathya believes in the non-difference of the 
individual soul from the Highest Self but he does so to establish the 
possibility of the knowledge of all things as a result of the knowledge 
of the Highest Self. His belief in non-difference is relative and not 
absolute for he views the Highest Self and the individual soul as 
cause and effect. Audulomi admits the difference between the two in 
the state of bondage and identity in the state of release. Ka^akrtsna 
interprets tat tvam asi, that thou art, in a proper way. The individual 
soul is described as non-different from the Highest Self for it is the 
Highest Self that lives in the form of the soul.^ 

Ka^akrtsna holds that the soul is absolutely non-different from 

^ amukter hheda eva sydj jlvasya ca parasya ca 
muktasya tu na bhedo’sti bheda-hetor abhdvataji. 

Bhamati i. 4. 21. 

See also C.U, VIII. 12. 3; B.G. XIV. 2. 

* asyaiva paramdtmano*nendpi vijMndtmabhdvendvasthandd upapannam 
idam abheddhhidhdnam iti, kd&akrtsna deary 0 many ate. 
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Brahman, which somehow presents itself as the individual soul. The 
individual soul abides in the Supreme. The term avasihita suggests 
the abiding of one thing in another rather than identity. But §. 
believes in absolute identity. The individual soul and the Highest 
Self differ only in name.^ S. agrees witli Kasakrtsna that the Highest 
Self itself appears as the individual soul. The eternally unchanging 
Self which is one mass of knowledge does not perish. By means of 
true knowledge there is effected its dissociation from the elements 
and the sense-organs which are the product of avidyd. When the 
connection is severed, specific cognition which depended on it no 
longer takes place. We cannot therefore insist on the distinction of 
the individual and the Highest Self. 

S. and BhLskara interpret the word avasthiteh as meaning 'because 
of Brahman s abiding as the individual soul’, vijndndhfia-bhdvena, 

R, objects to the view that the soul, w'hcn departing, becomes one 
with Brahman. If the soul is not Brahman previous to its departure, 
is it due to its essential nature or limiting adjuncts? If the former, it 
can never become Brahman for then its essential nature will be 
violated. If it becomes Brahman, it perishes utterly. If the difference 
before departure is due to limiting adjuncts, it is Brahman even 
before departure and there is no point in saying that it becomes 
Brahman only when it departs. The adjuncts cannot introduce 
differences into Brahman which is without parts and incapable of 
difference. The difference resides altogether in the adjuncts and so 
the soul is Brahman even before departure from the body. If the 
difference due to the adjuncts is not real, then what is it that 
becomes Brahman on the departure of the soul? If it is said that 
Brahman s true nature is obscured by avidyd or ignorance. Brahman 
whose true nature is eternal, free, self-luminous intelligence cannot 
possibly be hidden by avidyd. When light belongs to the essential 
nature of a thing, there cannot be any obscuration of it. If there is 
obscuration, it means that the thing is completely destroyed. So 
Brahmans essential nature being manifest at all times, there is no 
point in speaking of becoming Brahman at the time of departure. 

R. interprets Kasakrtsna’s view as meaning that Brahman abides 
as itself within the individual soul which thus constitutes Brahmans 
body.2 See C.U. VI. 3. 2. 1; B.U. III. 7. 22. All the texts can be 
understood if we accept Ka^akrtsna’s view. 

Nimbarka takes this section to be connected with the refutation 
of the Sdriikhya doctrine. 

^ eko hy ayam atmd ndma-mdtra-bhedena bahudhdbhidhiyaia iti. 

* sva-sarira-bhute jivdtmanydlmataydvasthitc jlva-sahdena brahma prati- 
pddanam iti kasakrtsna dedryo manyate sma. 
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Section 7 (23-27) 

BRAHMAN IS THE MATERIAL AND THE EFFICIENT 
CAUSE OF THE WORLD 


1. 4. 23. prakriis ca pratijnd-drstdntcinuparodhdt 

{Brahman is) the material cause also, for this view does not conflict with 
the {initial) statement and illustration. 

prakrtih: material cause;^ ca: and; praiijhd: (initial) statement; 
drstdnta: illustration; anuparodhdt: because of non-contradiction. 

The opponent holds tliat Brahman is the efficient cause of the world 
only and not the material cause. See Prasna U. VI. 3 and 4. Brahman 
first reflects before creating. Like kings of different places, he is the 
lord of the world and so possesses only efficient power. Besides, the 
world is non-conscious, impure and consists of parts and so its cause 
also should be of the same nature. But Brahman 'is without parts, 
without activity, tranquil, irreproachable, without blemish' 
(§.U. VI. 19). So Brahman is not the material cause. Something 
different from Brahman, the prddhdna of the Sdrhkhyas is the 
material cause and Brahman is only the efficient cause. 

The answer to this objection is that it is the material cause also for 
C.U. VI. 1. 3 says that to know the Self is to know everything else. 
This is possible only with regard to the material cause for the effect 
is not different from the material cause. We cannot say tliat of the 
efficient cause. The illustrations given apply only to the material 
cause. ‘As by one clod of clay all that is made of clay becomes 
known ... by one nugget of gold all that is made of gold becomes 
known.' (C.U. VI. 1. 4-8.) M.U. 1,1. 7 speaks of herbs growing on the 
earth. B.U. IV. 5.8ff. gives illustrations of drum, conch, etc. All these 
prove that Brahman is the material cause of the world. T.U. III. 1 
speaks of that from which, yatah, these beings are born. This 
indicates the material cause of the beings. 

While in the case of clay or gold, efficient causes like potters and 
goldsmiths are needed for turning clay or gold into vessels or 
ornaments, no other efficient cause of the world is possible than 
Brahman. If there were, the statement and the illustrations would 
become false. The knowledge of everything else would not follow from 
the knowledge of one thing. So Brahman alone is both the efficient 
and the material cause of the world. 

R. holds that the purva-paksa here is sesvara Sdmkhya or theistic 
Sdrhkhya which holds that the Lord creates this world only in so far 
as he guides prakrti, which is the material cause. S.U. IV. 9. 10; 
B.G. IX. 10. In ordinary experience the material and the efficient 
causes are different. We also know that the production of effects 

^ jani karhih prakrtiJ^. Patafijali I. 4. 30. 
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requires invariably several instrumental agencies. So it is urged that 
Brahman is only the operative, not the material cause of the world, 
while the material cause is the pradhdna guided by Brahman. 

R. answ'ers this objection by using the same texts. With reference 
to the difficulty caused by texts like those of Cillika U. which declare 
prakrti to be eternal and the material cause of the world, R. answers 
that prakrti in such passages denotes Brahman in its causal phase 
when names and forms are not yet distinguished for there is not any 
principle independent of Brahman. The Highest Brahman, having 
the whole aggregate of non-conscious and conscious beings for its 
body, is the self of all. Sometimes, however, names and forms are not 
evolved, not distinguished in Brahman', at other times they are 
evolved, are distinct. In the latter state. Brahman is called an effect 
and manifold; in the former it is called one, without a second, the 
cause.^ As for the passage that the unevolved originates and passes 
away, it means that Brahman having non-conscious matter for its 
body, the state which consists of the three gtmas and is denoted by 
the form avyakta, unmanifested, is something effected. In total 
dissolution non-con.scious matter having Brahman for its self, 
continues to exist in a highly subtle condition. This highly subtle 
matter stands to Brahman in the relation of a mode [prakdra). As for 
the contention that, in ordinary experience, one and the same 
principle cannot be both the operative and the material cause and 
that effects cannot be brought about by one agency, this applies to 
ordinary forces and not to the Supreme.^ 

R.'s view is adopted by Nimbarka and Srinivasa. 


I. 4. 24. abhidhyopadesdc ca 

And because of the statement of volition {on the part of the Self), 
abhidhya: volition; upadeidt: because of statement; ca: and. 

There are passages like, ‘He wished, may I be many’, 'sokdmayata, 
bahusydm prajdyeyeti, or He reflected ‘May I be many’, ‘tad aiksata, 
bahusydm prajdyeyeti , which show that the Self is an agent of 
independent activity, which is preceded by the Self's reflection. So 
the Self is the efficient cause. It is also the material cause, since the 
words ‘May I be many’ indicate that the reflective desire of multi¬ 
plying itself has the inward Self for its object. (C.U. VI. 2. 3; T.U. 

II. 6.) 

^ sarva-cid-acid-vastu-harirataya sarvadd sarvdtma-hhutam par am brahma 
kaddeid vihhakta-ndma-rupam, kaddcic edvibhakta-ndma-rupam 'yadd vibhakta- 
ndma-riipam tadd tad eva bahutvena kdryatvena cocyate, yadd vibhakta-ndma- 
rdpam tad-aikam-advitiyavh kdranam iti ca. 

* sakaletara vilaksanasya parasya brahmapah sarvakikteh sarvajHasy 
aikasyaiva sarvam upapadyate. R. 
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Text, Translation and Notes 
I. 4. 25. sdksdc cohhaydmndydt 

And because of the direct mention of both in the sacred text, 
sdksat: direct; ca: and; ubhaya: both; dmndydt: because (of mention 
in) the sacred text. 

Brahman is stated in the sruti as the material cause of the world, 
as that from which the world comes into being and in which it is 
reabsorbed. See C.U. I. 9. 1. The effects cannot be absorbed by 
anything else than their material cause. ‘Both' refers to the origin 
and the dissolution of the world. This view is supported by S. and 
Bhaskara. 

R. and Nihibarka quote Taittirlya Brdhmana II. 8. 9. 7. 'Brahman 
was the wood, Brahman the tree from wliich they shaped the heaven 
and the cartli; you wise ones, 1 tell you, it stood on Brahman, 
supj)orting the worlds.’ 

I. 4. 26. dtmahieh parindmdt 

(Brahman is the material cause) on account of action referring to itself, 
(This is possible) owing to transformation, 

dima-krleh: on account of action concerning itself; parindmdt: 
because of transformation. 

T.U. II. 7. 'tad dtmdnam svayam akuruta makes out that ‘that 
Atman (Self) transformed itself into its own self’. Even as clay is 
changed into its effects, the Self got itself transformed into the things 
of the world. The word ‘itself’ excludes the possibility of any other 
cause. 

Jffiaskara criticises §.’s theory of adhydsa by which everything is 
destructible. Bhaskara says that is adopting a mahdydna view.^ 

Varindmdt is taken by R. and Srikantha as a separate sutra. It 
means that Brahman became sat and tyat (T.U. II. 6), the visible 
things of the earth like water and light and the invisible beings of air 
and dkdsa or the defined and the undefined things. Brahman has 
become the whole world of effects. R. holds that Brahman has for its 
body the entire universe with all its conscious and non-conscious 
beings and constitutes the Self of the universe. These beings abide in a 
subtle condition and become one with the Supreme Self in so far as 
they cannot be designated as something separate from him. When 
this Brahman resolves to become many, it invests itself with a body 
consisting of all conscious and non-conscious beings in their gross 
manifest state which admits of distinctions of name and form and 
thereupon transforms itself into the form of the world. When 
Brahman undergoes change into the form of this world, all changes 
exclusively belong to non-conscious matter, which is a mode of 
Brahman, and all imperfections and sufferings to the individual 

^ mahdyanika-baiiddha-gdthitam mdydvddam vydvarr^ayanto lokdn vydmo- 
hayanti. 
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souls which also are modes of Brahman. Brahman himself is nirdosa, 
nirvikdra, free from all imperfection and change. 


1. 4. 27. yofiis ca hi ^lyate 

And because {Brahman) is celebrated as the source, 
yonih: origin; ca: and; hi: because; giyate: is sung. 

Brahman is described as the source of all beings, bhuta-yoni 
(M.U. I. 1. 6); hrahma-yoni (III. 1. 3). ‘Source’ generally means the 
material cause. See M.U. 1. 1. 7 where the spider is said to be the 
cause of the threads w^hich he sends forth and draws in. 

Brahman is the material cause of the world even as the rope is the 
basis of the appearance of snake.^ This docs not mean that the world 
is as illusory as the snake. It is only the dependence of the world on 
Brahman that is brought out. It is also implied that the integrity of 
Brahman is not affected by the changes of the world, even as the rope 
is not affected by the changes in the apparent snake. The illustrations 
used are unfortunate, in that they suggest that the world is also an 
illusion even as the appearance of snake is. Tliere are Advaita 
Veddniins who hold such a view. 

Nimbarka takes this section as directly connected with the 
refutation of the Sdmkhya view. 


Section 8 (28) 

THE EXPLANATION OF ALL 
1. 4. 28. etena sarve vydkhydtdh vydkhydidh 

Hereby all {the doctrines opposed to the Veddnta view) are explainedy 
explained. 

etena: by this; sarve: all; vydkhydtdh: are explained. 

The repetition of ‘explained’ is to mark the end of the chapter. The 
Sdmkhya doctrine of pradhdna has been refuted. It is taken up for 
special notice as it stands near to the Veddnta doctrine, admits the 
non-difference of cause and effect and is also accepted by some of the 
authors of the dharma-sutras like Devala and others. The atomic and 
other views are not founded on scriptural authority and are con¬ 
tradicted by several Vedic passages. 

The Sdrhkhya system, unlike many others, is anxious to prove that 
its views are warranted by scriptural authority. So the Sutrakdra 
attempted a refutation of the Sdmkhya theory of pradhdna as the 
only ceiuse of the world. 

1 iyam copdddna-pariiiidmaduhhdsa na vikdrdbhiprdyena api tu yathd 
sarvasyopdddnam rajjub evath brahma jagad-updddnafh dra^tavyam. Bhdmati. 



Section 1 (1~2) 

REPUDIATION OF SMRTI OPPOSED TO ^RUTI 


II. 1. 1. smrty-anavakasa-dosa-prasangaiticenndnyasmrty-a7iavakdsa' 
dosa-prasangdt 

If it he said that there will result the defect of not allowing room for 
certain smrtis (we say) not so, because there will result the defect of not 
ulUming rooin for some other smrtis. 

smrti: smrti texts; an: not; avakd,sa: room; dosa: defect; prasahgah: 
result, occasion: iti: that; cet: if; na: not; afiya: other; swr/i; smrti 
texts; a7i: not; avakdsa: room; dosa: defect; prasahgdt: on account 
of the result. 

In the first chapter dealing with the concordance or harmony of 
texts, it is established that the omniscient Lord of all is the material 
and cflicient cause of the universe. He is the Self of all. The Sdmkhya 
view that pradhdna is the cause of the universe is shown to be lacking 
in scriptural authority. In the second chapter known as avirodha, 
non-contradiction, the first part is devoted to show that there is no 
contradiction between the conclusions of the first chapter and tlie 
statements of certain smrtis) the second part shows that opinions 
about pradJmia and others are based on defective reasoning, the 
third and fourth parts show that the sruti passages do not contradict 
one another when they deal with cosmology, individual soul and the 
sense-organs. 

The opponent argues Kapila's Sdmkhya-smrti and the views of his 
followers, Asuri and Panca.4ikha, urge that the cause of the universe 
is the independent non-conscious pradhdna. These are not like Manu 
smrti concerned wuth the duties and rules of lile, sacraments, etc. 
They claim to impart the knowledge of liberation. How are we to 
interpret them so as not to contradict the sruti passages? 

It is no answer to say that, in the first chapter, with the aid of the 
huti passages, we have shown that the omniscient Brahman alone is 
the cause of the universe. It is true that where smrtis conflict, those 
which follow the sruti are to be accepted and those which conflict with 
sruti are to be disregarded. This is in accordance with the Purva 
Mlmdmsd Sutra (1. 3. 3). 

Kapila-smrti has not got a iruti supporting it but is in conflict with 
the existing smrtis and so it should be rejected. Kapila’s own intuitive 
experience cannot be said to be the authority for his smrti, for his 
experience of the transcendental reality is itself the result of religious 
practices based on the sruti injunctions. Again, the word Kapila in 
the §.U. need not necessarily mean the author of the smrti. He may 
be the Kapila who burnt the sons of Sagara. Manu who is mentioned 
with respect in Taittiriya Sdmhitd (II. 2. 10. 2) criticises the views of 
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Kapila and commends the person who has realised the Self in all 
things (XII. 91). M.B. also gives again the Sdmkhya-yoga view 
(I. 2. 360. 1-3). See/si? f/. 7. The doctrine of Kapila is in conflict with 
the Veda and Manu-smrti which follows the Veda. 

The opponent continues, while it is possible for men of great 
ability to interpret the iruti texts by means of their intellect, ordinary 
people look to the smrtis and the Pur anas for a proper interpretation 
of them. They have great regard for sages like Kapila, S.U. (V. 2) 
looks upon Kapila as the first among created beings, one who was 
well instructed. How can his smfti be set aside? 

If there are certain smrtis which do not support Brahman s 
causality of the world, there are others which support it. In M.B. 
(Sdnti-parva 334,29) it is said that thQpradhdna which consists of the 
three gunas comes into being and is absorbed in the indeterminate 
Person who alone is the Self and the knower of all that is created.^ 
Sec also B.G. VH. 6. 

11 . 1. 2. iiaresdm cdnupalabdheh 

And on account of the non-perception of others, 
iiaresdm: of others; ca: and; anupalabdheh: on account of non¬ 
perception. 

A smrti is accepted when it refers to things in our experience or 
mentioned in the sruti. Kapila-smrti, on the other hand, refers to 
things like mahat, the great, aham-kdra; the self sense of which we 
have no experience; nor are they mentioned in the sruti. If it is said 
that Kafha U. (I. 3. 11) mentions mahat the great and avyakta the 
unmanifested, in I. 4. 1, it has been explained that these refer to the 
intellect and body of Hiranya-garbha and not the great and pradhdna 
of the Sdmkhya. If Kapila-smrti cannot be trusted in the treatment 
of the effects, it follows that it cannot be trusted in the treatment of 
the cause also, i.e. pradhdna.^ 

Nimbarka says that if persons like Manu do not perceive that the 
Veda is concerned with pradhdna, the smfti which is opposed to the 
Veda is unacceptable. 

Baladeva holds that on account of the non-perception in Scripture 
of many other doctrines found in the Sdrhkhya system such as the 
doctrine that the souls are pure consciousness and all-pervading, the 
sruti has to be accepted. 

^ avyaktam puruse brahman niskriye samprally ate. 

Apastamba Dharma Sutra 1. 8. 23, 2. 

* kdrya-smrter a-prdmdnydt kdrana’Smfter apy a-prdmdnyam yuktam ity 
abhiprdya}i. 6 . 
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REFUTATION OF THE YOGA DOCTRINE 

IT. 1. 3. clena yogah pratyuktah 
Thereby the Yoga [smrti) is refuted, 

etena: by this; yogah: the Yoga smrti; pratyuktah: is refuted. 

The Yoga philosophy maintains that pradhdna is the independent 
cause of the universe and the great one and self-sense are its effects, 
'riiis view is refuted already. The Yoga system with its eightfold 
discipline is not opposed to the Vedas, It is a way to the realisation 
of tlie Self. B.U. II. 4. 5; Katha U, II. 6, 11, 18; S.U. II. 8, VI. 13 
uphold the Yoga doctrine. So one is likely to think that the Yoga 
system may be n^lied upon, as it is in partial agreement with the 
Veda. S.IJ. HI. 8 tells us that Sdmkhya knowledge of Yoga discipline 
is not enough. What we need is knowledge of the Self. We accept 
the systems of Sdmkhya and Yoga in so far as they are in conformity 
witli the srnti and reject them when they contradict sruti, Taittiriya 
Brdhmana says; 'No one who docs not know the Veda knows the 
Highest Self.'^ See also B.U. III. 9. 26. These observations apply also 
to other smrtis. 


Section 3 (4-11) 

BRAHMANS NATURE IS NOT VIOLATED BY HIS 
CAUSALITY OF THE WORLD 

II. 1.4. na vilaksanatvdd asya tathdtvam ca iahddt 

[Brahman can) not (be the cause of the world) on account of difference of 
nature of this (the world) and its being such (i,e. different from Brahman) 
(is known) from Scripture, 

na: not; vilaksanatvdt: on account of difference of nature; asya: of 
this; tathdtvam: its being like this; ca: and; sahddt: from Scripture. 

This sutra states the opponent's viewpoint. Reasoning is also 
possible as a means of knowledge in the case of Brahman. If there are 
conflicting passages of sruti, their reconciliation is possible through 
reasoning. Again, the knowledge of Brahman through reasoning is 
said to culminate in an intuition of Brahman which dispels all 
ignorance and causes release.^ It is thus superior to sruti. B.U. 
(II. 4. 5) says that the Self is to be heard, to be thought, etc. If we 
apply our reason to the question of Brahman*s causality of the world, 

^ ndvedavin manute tarn brhantam. III. 2. i. 9; III. 2. 9. 7. 

* anubhavdvasdnam ca, brahma-vijUdnam avidydyd nivartakam mok§a 
sddhanam. S. brahma-sdksdtkdrasya moksopdyatayd prddhdnydt tatra iabddd apt 
parott^agocardd aparok§drthdsddharmya~gocaras tarko' ntarangam Hi tasyaiva 
balavatvam ity ariha}^. Anandagiri. 
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we find that there is a difference of nature between Brahman the 
cause and the w'orld the effect. Brahman is conscious and pure; the 
world is unconscious and impure. Cause and effect cannot be different 
in nature. Gold ornaments are made of gold and not of earth; 
earthen vessels are made of earth and not of gold. So this world 
which is non~conscious and comprises pleasure, pain and infatuation 
{sukha-duhkha-mokdnvitam) is impure and its cause cannot be the 
pure Brahman. The world is not conscious for it is an instrument of 
the conscious soul. If the universe were itself conscious, it cannot 
be of use to the conscious soul even as one lamp cannot be of use 
to another. If it is said that the world too may be conscious and 
the apparent absence of consciousness is due to a modification of 
consciousness itself as may appear in the condition of sleep and 
swoon and it is not necessary for the things of the world to be 
utterly unconscious to be useful to the soul as instruments of action 
and the relation between souls and objects may be one of superior 
to subordinate, this position, however, which minimises the dis¬ 
tinction between the conscious Brahman and the non-conscious 
world will not explain away the difference in nature between the 
two which the sruti asserts, T.U. (II. 6) speaks of Brahman as 
manifesting itself in two forms, intelligent and non-intelligent 
[vijhdnam edvijhanam ca). If it is said that there are passages 
in the sruti such as the earth spoke, fire thought, the pranas 
quarrelled {Satapatha BrdhnianaW. 1 . 3, 2 and 4; C.U. VI. 2. 3^; 
B.U. VI. 1. 7,1. 3. 2). this objection is answered in the next sutra by 
the Purva-paksin, 

K.uses the same arguments but adds another objection that things 
of different essential characters stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect. From man who is a conscious being, there arise 
nails, teeth and hair which are non-conscious things. The sentient 
scorpion springs from the non-sentient dung and the non-sentient 
threads spring from the sentient spider. R. answers this objection by 
saying that in these instances the relation of cause and effect rests 
only on the non-sentient elements.^ 

Srinivasa, following R., answers the objection of the purva-paksin 
that it is possible to imagine that there is consciousness in stones, 
wood and the rest, though it is not manifest, by saying that it is 
unreasonable to take what is known by direct perception to be 
incorrect on the ground of mere imagination. 

Baladeva gives an absolutely different interpretation. He makes 
this sutra a separate section and gives it a new meaning. '[The idea] is 
not [unauthoritative like the Sdmkhya and the rest] on account of its 
difference [from them] its being so is known from the text.' The Veda 
is non-human in origin unlike the Sdrhkhya and therefore it is 
authoritative. 

^ yatas tatrdpy acetanamha eva karya-kararta-hhdva}^. 
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II. 1. 5. abhtmdnt-vyapadesas tu visesdnugatihhydm 

But the reference is to the presiding deities on account of the distinctive 
nature and relatedness. 

ahhimdni-vyapadesah: reference to presiding deities; tu: but; 
visesa-anugatibhydm: on account of distinctive nature and related* 
ness. 

When it is said that 'the earth spoke’, 'the fire thought’, etc., the 
reference is not to the elements but to the deities which control them. 
See K.U. II. 14; C.IJ. VI. 3. 2; Aitareya U. I. 2. 4. So the objection 
holds that the world being different in nature, Brahman cannot be 
its material cause. In agreement with smrti confirmed by reasoning, 
the purva-paksin holds thdl pradhdna is the universal material cause. 

Baladeva thinks that the sutra states not the objection but the 
correct conclusion. If it be said that we cannot reconcile the sayings 
of the Veda as llie Earth spoke and the Fire willed, the answer is that 
in these jiassages the reference is to the presiding deities. 

II. 1. 6. drsyate tu 

But {it) is seen, 
drsyate: is seen; in: but. 

Here the objection stated in sutras II. 1. 4 and 5 is refuted. That 
the world cannot proceed from Bralmian because the two are 
different in nature cannot be accepted. For non-intelligent hairs and 
nails proceed from intelligent beings like men and scorpions and other 
sentient beings spring from cow’-dung. Even if we say that they come 
out of the bodies and not souls, the difference in nature still remains 
between the cause and the effect for it is the non-intelligent body 
which is the abode of the intelligent soul, though neither the cow-dung 
nor the hair and the nails are the abodes of it. It is due to the 
presence of the soul that the body undergoes changes of colour, form, 
etc., before it manifests as the hair and the nails, or the cow-dung 
changes into the body of the scorpion. If there were complete 
identity between the two, there would be no distinction of cause and 
effect. If a partial identity is allowed, say between the element of 
earth in the body of the scorpion and the cow-dung, a similar 
identity in nature can be established between the world and 
Brahman, viz. the fact of existence itself, satid-laksana. 

What exactly is the meaning of the difference in nature between 
Brahman and the world.? (i) Does the opponent mean the non- 
occurrence in the world of the entire characteristics of Brahman or 
(ii) the non-occurrence of a few characteristics or (iii) the non- 
occurrence of the characteristic of intelligence. If the first alternative 
is taken, there can be no causal relation at all. For unless there is 
some difference between the two, there can be no causal connection. 
The second alternative is not acceptable for the quality of existence is 
present in the world. The third is incapable of proof. So this entire 
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complex of things has Brahman for its material cause. Scripture 
supports this view. 

Scripture is the way to prove the reality of Brahman, For being 
devoid of form and other sensible qualities Brahman is not the object 
of perception. It cannot be an object of inference or comparison 
because tliere is no perceivable sign or similarity in it. So it is to be 
known tlirough tlie Vcdic teaching. See Katha U. 1.2. 9; Veda 
X. 130. 6. 

If it is said that reasoning is useful for attaining the knowledge of 
the Scripture, it is reasoning which comes after the hearing of sruti 
and is favourable to it. It is reasoning which is subservient to 
anubhava or spiritual experience.^ Reasoning applied to sruti helps us 
to understancl the sruti better. For example, we learn that the Self is 
not connected with the waking or dream conditions as they are 
exclusive of each other. Since during sleep the individual soul 
becomes one with the Universal Self without the consciousness of the 
w’orld, the individual soul is in reality the Universal Self. Since the 
world has arisen out of Brahman and the cHect is not different from 
the cause, the world cannot be different from Brahman. T.U. II. 6 
can be explained by those who believe in an intelligent cause of the 
world which is manifold and unmanifested in the two parts of the 
world cetana and acetana. The Sdmkhya system which believes that 
the non-intelligcnt pradhdna is the cause would not be able to make 
any sense of the sruti passage. The cause of the world is an intelli¬ 
gent being, in spite of its being different from its effect. 

R., Nimbarka and Srinivasa hold that the objection that the 
universe on account of its difference from Brahman cannot have 
Brahman for its material cause is not valid for ‘it is seen’ that nails, 
hair, etc., arise from a person from whom they are different. 

Baladcva adopts the same interpretation but looks upon this 
sutra as a separate section. 


II. 1. 7. asad iti cen na praiisedha-mdtratvdt 

If it he said that (in that case the effect is) non-existent, (we reply) that it 
is not so because it is a mere negation (without an object which is to be 
negated). 

asat: non-existent; iti cet: if it is said; na: not; pratisedha-mdtratvdt: 
because it is a mere negation. 

The Veddntin maintains the view that the effect exists in the cause 
already. The objection is raised that this view is violated, because the 
impure world which is the effect cannot exist in pure Brahman. The 
effect must be treated as non-existing before its actual origination. 
The answer is given in the sutra. If you negate the existence of the 
effect before its actual origination, you are negating something which 

^ iruty anugrhlta eva hy air a tarko'nuhhavd'figatven&irlyate. 6 . 
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does not exist.^ If the negation has for its object the existence of tJie 
effect previous to its origination, then prior to its coming into being 
the effect does exist in the form of its cause and so it cannot be 
negated. Even after coming into being the effect does not exist 
independently, apart from tlie cause. So either in the past or in the 
present, the effect by itself is non-existent without the cause. As it is 
always one or the other form of the cause it cannot be negated. The 
world with all its qualities does not exist without the cause, Brahman, 
cither now or before the beginning of the effect. So it cannot be said 
that the effect was non-existent before its actual beginning. See 
B.U. IT. 4. 6 . 

For R., the objection considered is that since Brahman, the cause, 
differs from the world, the effect, they are two separate things and so 
the effect does not exist in the cause. This means that the world 
originates from what has no existence. R. says that, while cause and 
effect are not of the same nature, the effect is not altogether different 
and separate from the cause. Brahman the cause modifies itself so as 
to assume the form of a world differing from it in character. There is 
difference of characteristics but as in the case of gold and golden 
bracelets there is oneness of substance.^ 

II. 1 . 8 . apUaii tadvat prasangdd asanianjasam 

Because at the time of the dissolution, (Brahman will be) of the same 
nature (as the world) (the doctrine of the causality of Brahman) is 
inadequate, 

apitau: in dissolution; tadvat: of the same nature; prasahgdt: because 
of an occasion; asamahjasam: inadequate or unsatisfactory. 

Another objection is raised to the causality of Brahman. At the 
time of tlie dissolution, when the effect becomes one with the cause. 
Brahman will be polluted by the qualities of grossness, absence of 
intelligence, limitation, impurity, etc. Besides, as all distinctions will 
be resolved into a state of non-distinction, there would be no special 
causes left at the time of a new beginning of the world and so the new 
world could not arise with its distinction of enjoying souls, objects of 
enjoyment and so forth. If, however, we assume the origin of a new 
wwld even after the annihilation of all works of the enjoying souls 
which enter into the state of non-difference from the Highest 
Brahman, then even the released souls may be subject to rebirth in 
the world. If, to avoid these difficulties, it is held that the world 
remains separate from Brahman even during the period of the 
dissolution, the view that the effect is non-different from the cause 
is violated. 

^ prati^edham hldam ndsya praii§edhasya pratisedhyam asti. 

* kdrana-bhutam brahmaivasvasmdd vilak^arta-jagad-dkdrefia parinamaia 
iti . . . krmi-mdksikayor api hi sati ca vailak^anyc kurtdala-hiranyayor iva 
dravyaikyam asiy eva. R. 
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R. takes this sutra to mean that the relation of embodied being and 
body cannot subsist between Brahman and the world and if it did 
subsist, all the imperfections of the world would cling to Brahman 
also. If we accept the doctrine of the oneness of substance of cause and 
effect, then the imperfections of the effect will affect the cause. We 
cannot say tliat Brahm-an in its causal as well as in its effected state 
has all conscious and non-conscious beings for its body and as 
imperfections inhere in the body only, they do not affect Brahman in 
its causal or effected state. If there is a causal relation between 
Brahman and his body, then the imperfections of the latter would 
affect the former. It is also objected that the conscious and non- 
conscious beings cannot constitute the body of Brahman. Embodied¬ 
ness is the result of karma and the Highest Self is free from it. He is 
not capable of enjoyment through sense-organs and has no life 
dependent on breath. So Brahman cannot have a body constituted 
by conscious souls and unconscious objects. If it is said that the body 
of a being is constituted by that, the nature, subsistence and activity 
of which depend on the will of that being and so a body may be 
a.scribed to the Lord in so far as the essential nature, subsistence and 
activity of all depend on him, it is not correct, for the nature of a 
body does not depend on the will of the intelligent soul joined to it. 
An injured body does not obey the wull of its possessor. The per¬ 
sistence of a dead body does not depend on the soul that tenanted it. 
Intelligent souls control the movements of puppets and the like but 
we do not say that the latter constitute the bodies of the former. 
Again, the nature of an eternal intelligent soul does not depend on 
the will of the Lord. We cannot say that the body of a being is 
constituted by that which is exclusively ruled and supported by that 
being and stands to it in an exclusive subservient relation {sesa) for 
this definition would include actions also. Several texts declare that 
the Lord is without a body. 


II. 1.9. na in drsidnta-hhdvdt 

But not so for there are (parallel) instances. 

na: not; tu: but; drstdnta-hhdvdt: because there are instances. 

The Vedanta view is not inadequate for there are instances of 
effects which do not affect by their qualities the causes into which 
they are reabsorbed. Things made of clay arc of different shapes and 
sizes but these latter do not affect the clay into which they may be 
reduced. So also with gold ornaments which do not affect the gold 
into which they are reab.sorbed by their qualities. Similarly with 
regard to earth and the organic beings which spring from it. The 
opponent cannot quote any instance to the contrary. Reabsorption 
is impossible if the effectretains its particular qualities. In spite of the 
non-difference of cause and effect, the effect has its self in the cause 
but not the cause in the effect. See II. 1. 14. Again, the identity of 
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cause and effect holds good not only in the period of dissolution but 
at all times. See B.U. II. 4.6; C.U. VII. 25. 2; M.U. II. 2. 11. S. argues 
that the effect and its qualities are mere appearances due to 
ignorance and so do not affect the cause in any way either during 
dissolution or subsistence of the world in Brahman} even as a 
magician is not affected by the illusions he creates for others or a 
person is not affected by the illusions of his dream. The Self who is 
the eternal witness of the three states of the world is not affected by 
any one of them, since each is exclusive of the other two.^ 

The other objection about the rebirth of the liberated souls is set 
aside on the ground that rebirth after dissolution is possible only to 
those who are subject to ignorance which persists both in sleep and 
dissolution. See C.U. VI. 9. 2-3. The liberated souls are not born 
again because their ignorance is wiped out by the knowledge of the 
Real. As for the plea that tlie world remains distinct from Brahman 
in dissolution, we cannot accept such a dualist position. 

K. argues that Brahman has all conscious and non-conscious beings 
for its body and constitutes the self of that body. Brahman is 
connected with two states, a causal and an effected one, the essential 
characteristics of which are expansion and contraction. These apply 
not to Brahman but to conscious and non-conscious beings. The 
imperfections of the body do not affect Brahman and the good 
qualities belonging to the self do not extend to the body, even as 
youth, childhood and old age which are attributes of embodied 
beings such as gods or men belong to the body only, not to the 
embodied self; while knowledge, pleasure and so on belong to the 
conscious self only, not to the body.^ 

As for the objection that the world comprising matter and souls, 
either in its subtle or gro.ss condition, cannot stand to Brahman in tlie 
relation of a body, it is based on faulty reasoning. There are many 
texts which declare that the entire world stands to Brahman in the 
relation of a body. Sec the Aniarydmin Brdhmana of B.U., Suhdla U., 
etc. Again, the word ‘body* is not like the word ‘jar* used in one 
sense. The opponent’s definitions are erroneous. The view that body 
is ‘that which is the cause of the enjoyment of the fruits of action’ 
does not apply to earth and the like, nor does it aj)ply to the bodily 
forms which the Lord or the released souls assume for these embodi- 

^ kdryasya tad dharmandm cdvidyddhyaropitatvdn na tailji kdranam samsrjyata 
iti apitdv api sa samdnah. S. 

* avasthd-traya-sdksy eko'vyabhicdryavasihu-trayena vyabhiedrind na 
kamspYsyaU. 6. 

® cid-acid-vasiu-sariratayd iad-dima-bhutasya parasya brahmanah samkoca- 
vikdsdtmaka-kdrya-kdrana-bhdvdvasthddvaydnvayepi na kascid virodhah. yatah 
samkoca-vikdsau para-brahma-karlra-bhiita-cid’acid-vastu-gatau. sarlra-gatds tu 
dosdndtmaniprasajyante, dtma-gatak cagiind na sarlreyathd deva-mami^yddlndm 
sa-karirdndfk ksetra-jndndm karira-gatd bdlatva-yuvatva-sthaviratvddayo ndfmani 
samhadhyanic, dtma-gaidk ca jndna-sukhddayo na karlre, R. 
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ments do not subserve the fruition of the results of actions. These 
bodily forms of the Lord are not the combinations of earth and the 
other elements. The other definition that the body is ‘that, the life 
of which depends on the vital breath with its five modifications’ is 
too narrow since it does not apply to plants. Though vitality is present 
in plants, it does not take five modifications. We cannot say that the 
body is the abode of sense-organs or the cause of pleasure and pain. 
It does not apply to the bodies of stone or wood which are bestowed 
on Ahalya and other persons in accordance with their deeds. The 
correct definition of body is this. Any substance which a conscious 
soul is capable of completely controlling and supporting for its own 
purposes and which stands to the soul in an entirely subordinate 
relation, is the body of that soul.^ In the case of an injured body the 
power of control is obstructed; in the case of a dead body the body 
begins to decay the moment the soul departs from it and we speak 
of it as a body because it is a part of the aggregate of matter which 
previously constituted a body. In this sense all conscious and non- 
conscious beings together constitute the body of the Supreme Person 
for they are completely controlled and supported by him for his own 
ends and are entirely subordinate to him.- When the texts deny a 
body to him, they deny to him a body due to karman. They actually 
declare that the universe is his body. 

II. 1. 10. sva~paksa dosdc ca 

And because the defects [alleged to he in the Vedanta view by the Samkhya 
are found) in his own view also, 

sva: one’s own; paksa: side; dosdt: due to defects; ca : and. 

The objections against the Vedanta view dealt with already apply 
to the Samkhya view of pradhdna as the cause of the world. The 
world with form and sound is different in nature from pradhdna 
which does not possess form and other qualities. The objection that 
the effect was non-existent before origination is common to both the 
Vedanta and the Sdmkhya which accept sat-kdrya-vdda. Again, in 
Samkhya also, the effect becomes one with the cause in dissolution 
and so will pollute the cause. Again, as the reasons which are re¬ 
sponsible for the joys and sorrows of different persons are destroyed 
in dissolution, there is no reason why a new creation should arise. 
If there can be a new creation without any cause, the rebirth of the 
released is also possible. If it is said that some distinctions remain 
unabsorbed even in dissolution, these distinctions are not the effects 
of pradhdna ; for otherwise they would not have been non-distinct 

^ ato yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvdtmand svdrthe niyantum dhdrayitum 
ca iakyam tac-chesataika-svarupam ca, tat tasya kavlram Hi iarlra-lah^anam 
dstheyam. 

* atah sarvam parama-purusena sarvdtmand svdrthe niydmyam dhdryam tac 
che^ataika-svariipam iii sarvam cetandeetanam tasya karlram. 
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from pradhdna. So far as the Veddnia is concerned, these objections 
have been answered. 

R. makes out that the Sdmkhya theory cannot account for the 
origination of the world. It holds that owing to pimisa s approxi¬ 
mation to prakrti, the attributes of the latter are lictitiously super¬ 
imposed on the ptirusa wliich consists of pure intelligence free from 
all change and on this depends the origination of the empirical world. 
What is the nature of approximation? Does it imply change in 
prakrti or change in purusa ? Not the latter for purusa is incapable of 
change; not the former for changes in prakrti are supposed to be the 
effects of superimposition and cannot therefore be the cause. If 
approximation means the mere existence of prakrti, then even the 
released soul would be liable to that super imposition. The Sdmkhya is 
unable to give a rational account of the origination of the world. 

II. 1. 11 . tarkdpratisihdndd apy anyathdnumeyam iti ced evam apy 
avinioksaprasangah 

If it he said that, notwithstanding the ill-foundedness of reasoning, it is 
to he inferred otherwise, {we say) that, in that way, too, there will be the 
result of non-release. 

tarka: reasoning; apratisthdndt: because of ill-foundedness; api: 
notwithstanding; anyathd: otherwise; amimeyam: be inferred; iti cet: 
if so; evam: in that way; api: too, even; avimoksa: non-release; 
prasahgah: result, consequence, 

§. states the purva-paksa thus: Mere reasoning cannot be depended 
upon in matters which must be understood in the light of sruti. 
Reasoning rests on individual opinion. The arguments of some 
clever men are refuted by others. On account of the diversity of men's 
opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as a sure guide. 
Even men of outstanding intellectual eminence as Kapila, Kanada 
and others are seen to contradict one another. If it be said that all 
reasoning is not unsound, even this assumption is based on reasoning. 
If some arguments are devoid of foundation, it does not follow that 
others are also devoid of foundation. If all reasoning were unfounded, 
the whole course of practical life would come to an end. Men act on 
the assumption that in the past, the present and the future nature is 
uniform. When there is a conflict among different interpretations of 
sruti it is reasoning that enables us to fix the correct meaning of 
words and sentences. Manu asks us to determine what is dharma by 
means of reasoning (XII. 105-6). W’^e require reasoning to detect and 
avoid fallacies. Because the argument of purva-paksa is fallacious, 
it does not follow that the siddhdnta is also fallacious. 

To all this the sutra replies. Though reasoning may hold good in 
certain cases, with regard to ultimate questions on the nature of 
Reality and release, reason is not of use if it is not backed by sruti. 
Brahman is not an object of perception or inference. It has neither 
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form to be seen nor sound to be heard nor any sign from which it can 
be inferred. Again, release is the result of the right kind of knowledge 
which is constant and uniform. We do not have different views about 
it. It is similar to the knowledge of hre that it is hot.* A mere inference 
may take different forms and may leave us in doubt about the nature 
of the object. It need not be universal and constant like the 
perception of heat in lire. The Sdmkhya views based on reasoning are 
not accepted by all. The knowledge of the Veda being self-evident 
and eternally the same is incapable of being challenged by any 
logician. Release cannot be attained by any other means than the 
right kind of knowledge imparted to us by the Upanisads. So by 
reasoning which is faithful to sruti, it is proved that tlic intelligent 
Brahman is both the efficient and the material cause of the universe. 

R. and Srikantha break tliissw/ra into two, tarkdpraiisthdndd apt 
and anyathd . . . prasahgah. 

R.points out that the theories based on human reasoning arc liable 
to be upset or modified by those more skilled in reasoning. With 
regard to transcendental issues, Scripture alone is authoritative and 
reasoning is to be applied only in support of Scripture. 

Nimbarka reads for vimoksa, anirmoksa. 


Section 4 (12) 

REFUTATION OF OTHER THEORIES 
II. 1. 12. eiena sistdparigrahd api vydkhydtdh 

By this those {theories) also which are not accepted by competent 
authorities are explained {i,e, refuted), 

etena: by this; sisidh: competent authorities; aparigrahdh: not 
accepted; api: also; vydkhydtdh: are explained. 

As the Sdmkhya which is closest to the Vedanta in view of its 
acceptance of sat-kdrya-vdda, identity of cause and effect, and the 
independent existence of the Self, its powerful support by reasoning 
cind approval by competent persons, if disproved, the other theories 
like atomism, etc., which are less reasonable may be taken as being 
disproved. 

R. points out that the atomists disagree in many ways about the 
nature of the atoms, whether they are fundamentally void or non¬ 
void, whether they have a merely cognitional or objective existence, 
whether they are momentary or permanent, definite or indefinite, 
real or unreal, etc. This disagreement proves that these theories are 
ill-founded. 

^ samyaj-jUdnam eka-rupam vastu-tantratvdt. eka-rupena hy avasthito 
yo*rthas sa paramdrtho loke tad visayam jfldnam samyaj'jndnam ity ucyate 
yathdgnir u^tia iti. 
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out of it. To this objection the answer is, if a soul experiences 
pleasures and pains, it is not due to its being joined to a body but to 
its karnian in the form of good and evil deeds. The body is originated 
by karmmu (See C.U. VII. 26. 2; VIII. 2. 1; 12. 3.) He who is freed 
from bondage is not touched by evil, even if he has a body. The 
Highest Self has a body of conscious and non-conscious beings but is 
not connected with karman and is therefore free from evil. We also 
see in ordinary life that a ruler may reward or puni.sh tho.se who 
observe or transgress the rules but he does not, simply because he 
has a body, himself experience the pleasures and pains due to the 
observance or tran.sgressions of any of his commands. Again, 
Brahman does not undergo changes like clay or gold for he is said to 
be free from all change and imperfection. 

In support of his reading of the suira and interpretation, R. quotes 
Dr a mida-hh d sya . 


Section 6 (14-20) 

NON-DIFFERENCE OF THE EFFECT FROM THE CAUSE 

II. 1. 14. tad ananyatvani drambhana-Mdddibhyah 

The non-difference of them [cause and effect) [results) from words like 
beginning and others. 

tad: that; an-anyatvam: non-difference; drambhana-sabdddibhyah: 
words like beginning and others. 

In the previous sutra, tlie distinction between enjoycrs and the 
objects of enjoyment was acknowledged from the empirical stand¬ 
point. Here it is said that the effect, world, is non-different from the 
cause, Brahman. ('.U. VI. 1. 4 says: ‘Just as, my dear, by one clod 
of clay all that is made of clay becomes known, the modification 
being only a name arising from speech, while the truth is that it is 
just clay..§. says these modifications or effects are names only, exist 
through or originate from speech only, while in reality there exists 
no such thing as a modification.^ In so far as they are names they are 
untrue; in so far as they are clay they are true. The entire body of 
effects has no existence apart from Brahman.'^ §. does not affirm the 
absolute oneness of Brahman and the world but only denies their 
difference.® The world does not exist apart from Brahman. Therefore 
to know Brahman is to know everything else. 

It may be said that Brahman has in it elements of manifoldness. 
As the tree has many branches. Brahman possesses many powers. 

^ vacaiva kevalam asti . . . na tu vastu-vrttena vikdrafi kakeid asti. 

* hrahma-vyatirekena kdrya-jdtasydhbdva iti gamyate. 

* Cp. na khalti ananyatvam iti abhedam hrumab, kim tu hhedam vyd$edhdmab> 
Bhdmati. 
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Unity and manifoldness arc both true. A tree considered in itself is 
one; it is many when viewed as having branches. The sea is one and 
yet manifold as having waves and foam. Unity is used for achieving 
release and multiplicity for work in the world. answers this view by 
saying that the Highest Reality is one according to the Vedic texts. 
The independent existence of the world and the individuals is denied 
in many texts. If both unity and multiplicity are real, then he who is 
engrossed with the manifold world cannot be regarded as ignorant. 
A text like ‘He goes from death to death, who sees in it, as it were, 
diversity' (B.U. IV. 4. 19) will be unmeaning. If unity and multi¬ 
plicity are both true, bondage cannot be the result of multiplicity 
nor release the result of the perception of unity. How can the 
knowledge of unity remove the knowledge of manifoldness if both 
are true.^ 

Another objection is raised: If absolute unity is the truth, then the 
ordinary means of right knowledge, perception, etc., become 
invalid, since the absence of manifoldness deprives them of their 
objects. The idea of a man, for example, becomes invalid, when the 
true idea of the post has presented itself. Again, texts embodying 
injunctions and prohibitions lose their meaning if the world does not 
exist. The entire body of doctrine which refers to final release will 
collapse. The answer to these objections is that so long as the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman by the self has not arisen the entire complex of 
phenomenal existence is taken as true, even as the phantoms of a 
dream are taken as true until the sleeper wakes. Until awakening the 
ordinary course of secular and religious activity goes on undisturl)ed. 

Another objection is raised: How can passages of the Vedanta 
which belong to the phenomenal world produce a knowledge of the 
identity of the soul with Brahman} It is said, in reply, that death 
occurs sometimes as the result of the mere suspicion that a venomous 
snake has bitten. Even when the dream is over, knowledge of the 
dream persists in waking life. Events in the dream, though unreal, 
arc said to be indications of actual future events in life. See C.U. 
V. 2. 8. Aitareya Ar any aka III. 2. 4. 7. The Vedic statements have a 
purpose whereas the knowledge of the unity of the Self has nothing 
else above it. Vedic knowledge removes ignorance and is therefore 
useful. 

Another objection is raised that the illustrations of clay, etc., 
suggest that Brahman too is capable of modilications. The answer is 
that Brahman is incapable of modilications. Modification is only 
appearance. The illustrations are used to show that Brahman alone 
is real. 

Another objection is that if Brahman alone is real, there is no room 
for the distinction of a God who rules and the world and tlie souls 

* ubhaya-satyat&yam hi katham ekatva-jHanena nanaiva-jhdnam apanudyaia 
iti. 
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ruled by him. The world is neither one with nor different from 
Brahman, It is said to be indescribable, mayd, the product of sakti or 
prakrti of the omniscient God.^ For the liberated soul there is no 
distinction of ruler and ruled. C.U. VII. 24.1. The entire phenomenal 
world does not exist for him who has realised the Self.“ From the 
viewpoint of the Highest Reality, there is non-difference of cause and 
effect. With reference to the phenomenal world which is considered 
to be real from the practical point of view, Brahman is said to be the 
ocean and the world is the waves. The transformation [parindma) is 
accepted by the Sutrakdra in so far as tliere is insistence on devotion 
to Personal God. It is only then that the world is treated as real and 
God is said to be omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent.^ 

Bhaskara criticises S.’s view and insists on the reality of difference. 

In his commentary on the iiutra, R. considers the views of the 
Vaisesika system and S. He criticises the doctrine of avidyd or 
ignorance. If the soul in its essential form and not fictitiously 
imagined form is the abode of avidyd, this means that Brahman is the 
abode of avidyd. If it is said that the soul as different from Brahman 
and fictitiously imagined in it, is the abode of avidyd, this would 
mean tliat the non-conscious [jada) is the abode of avidyd. If it be 
maintained that the abode of avidyd is the soul in its essential 
nature, as qualified by the fictitiously imagined aspect, the soul which 
has an absolutely homogenous nature cannot be qualified apart from 
avidyd. Again, if by release is understood the destruction of avidyd, 
when one soul attains release and avidyd is destroyed, all souls 
should be released. But it is not so. If we say that there is a separate 
avidyd for each soul, this implies distinction of souls. Is this distinc¬ 
tion real or a product of avidyd! It cannot be the former, because the 
soul is pure, non-differenced intelligence: if the latter, does avidyd 
belong to Brahman or the souls? Not to Brahman. If to souls, we are 
arguing in a circle. Avidyds arc established on the basis of the 
distinction of souls and the distinctions are established on account of 
avidyds. If it is urged that these defects do not touch avidyd which is 
itself unreal, in that case it would cling even to the released souls and 
the Highest Brahman. When the avidyd of a soul passes away on the 
rise of true knowledge, does the soul perish or not perish? If it 
perishes, release means the destruction of the essential nature of the 
soul; if it does not, then the soul continues to exist different from 
Brahman. 

^ sarvajnasyekvarasyatma-bhute ivavidya-kedpite ndma-rupe tattvdnyat- 
vdbhydm anirvacaniye samsdra-prapanca-blja-bhuie sarvajnasyesvarasya mdyd- 
kakiihk prakrtir iti ca iruti-smrtyor abhilapyete. 

* evam paramdrthdvasthdydm sarva-vyavahdrdbhdvath vadanti veddntdh. §. 

* sutrakdro*pi paramdrthdhhiprdyeiia tad ananyatvam ity aha. vyavahdrdbhi- 
prdyeita tu sydl lokavad iti mahd-samudrddisikdnlyatdm brahmanab kathayati. 
apratydkhydyaiva Hdrya-prapaheam parindma-prakriydm edirayati sagufio- 
pdsane^upayok^yata iti. 
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R. criticises the distinction of mdyd and avidyd. Brahman cannot 
be the abode of mdyd. R. says that none but a person who is not in 
his right mind would take pleasure in an unreal play, carried on by 
means of implements unreal and known by him to be unreal. 

R. takes the silira to be an answer to Kanada's view that the effect 
constitutes a substance different from the cause. The subtle and 
gross conditions of the conscious and non-conscious beings which 
constitute the body of Brahman are the cause and ehect. He 
interprets the phrase vdcdramhhana as follows: vded, on account of 
speech; drambhana: what is touched or taken; d-rabh, d-labh, 
dlambhah, sparsa-hinisayoh. For the bringing about of activity, 
'fetch water in the jar', the clay must enter into contact with the 
effect, vikdra, i.e. a particular make or configuration and a special 
name, a ndmadheya. 

R. and Nimbarka look upon the relation of Brahman and the 
universe as one of soul-body relationship. 

Srikanlha, after R., adopts the Visisiddvaita view: 'What has been 
set out already as to ^iva alone, without a second—the Self qualified 
by the uni\'erse both conscious and non-conscious, becoming both 
cause and effect, that constitutes the doctrine of the qualified non¬ 
dualism of 

Srlkantha explains vdedrambhana in two ways: That which is the 
beginning, i.e. the cause, of speech, i.e. of speech and of practical 
activity. So the text means that an effect vikdra is a name, ndmadheya, 
w^hich is the cause of speech and practical activity. Another ex¬ 
planation is that which has speech for its beginning. So the text 
means that an effect, vikdra, is just the object of such expressions as 
'this is a jar’, i.e. a special condition which the clay has assumed for 
practical purposes. It is not a separate entity from the clay. 

II. 1. 15. bhdve copalabdhch 

And because of the perception {of the effect) on the existence {of the 
cause), 

bhdve: on existence; ca: and; upalabdheh: because of perception. 

The effect cannot be independent and different from the material 
cause. We can have a jar only when the clay exists. If it be said that 
fire and smoke continue to be two different things, though smoke is 
seen only where the fire exists, it is not correct for smoke may be 
observed in a jar in which it is collected even after the fire is extin¬ 
guished. The jar makes us aware of the material cause while smoke 
does not make us con.scious of lire. 

The siiira may be read as bhdvdc ca upalabdheh. The non-difference 
of effect from cause is a fact of perception. A cloth is nothing but 
threads crossing each other, which wc perceive. It is these perceived 

^ yad ukiam purvatra cid-acid-prapaUca-viHsfah Hva evddvitlyah kdryam 
kdranaih ca bhavati iti viHsfa-sivddvaitam. 
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facts which enable us to infer that the smallest parts of things are 
ultimately nothing but the three elements of fire, water and earth, 
represented by the three colours of red, white and black. C.U. VI. 4. 
These are connected with air, air with dkdsa and dkdsa with Brahman, 
All means of proof lead back to Brahman as the cause of the world, 
and not pradhdna. 

For R., the effect denotes nothing else than the causal substance 
wliich has passed over into a different condition. Gold which is the 
cause is perceived when the ear-ring is present. The fact that we do 
not recognise fire in smoke does not disprove this view. Fire is the 
operative cause of smoke and smoke originates from damp fuel 
joined with fire. 


II. 1. 1(S. satfvdccdparasya 

And on account of the existence of what is posterior, 

sattvdt: on account of existence; ca: and; aparasya: of what is 

posterior or afterwards. 

That which is posterior in time, i.e. the effect, is declared in the 
Scripture to have its being in the cause, prior to its actual beginning. 
‘Being only was this in the beginning.' C.U. VI. 2. 1; Aitareya 
Ar any aka II. 4. 1. 1. We cannot produce oil from sand. The effect is 
non-different from the cause. 

Some read avarasya for aparasya. 


II. 1. 17. asad-vyapadesdn neti cen na dharmdntarena vdkya-iesdt. 

If it he said that on account of the mention of what is non-existent, (the 
effect is) not (existent prior to creation) (we say) not so because with 
reference to complementary passage (the mention of non-existence 
means) another quality (only). 

asat: non-existence; vyapadesdt: on account of mention; na: not; 
iti cet: if so; na: not so; dharmdntarena: due to another quality; 
vdkya-sesdt: on account of the complementary passage. 

The objection is raised in regard to certain scriptural texts which 
declare Tn the beginning this was that only which is not'. (C.U. 

III. 19. 1.) ‘Non-existent, indeed, this was in the beginning.' (T.U. 
II. 7.) So being cannot be ascribed to the effect before its production. 
The reply is given that non-existence does not mean absolute non¬ 
existence but only a different quality or state in which name and 
shape are not manifested. In reference to this condition the effect is 
called non-existent though it existed as one with the cause. Later 
passages make out that absolute non-existence was not meant. 

R. Niriibarka take this, along with the next sutra, as one. S., 
Bhaskara and Baladeva adopt the reading given here. 
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II. 1. 18. yukteh sahddntardc ca 

From reasoning and from other Vedic text. 

yukteh: from reasoning; sabddntardt: from another Vedic text; ca: and 
That the effect exists before its origination and is non-different 
from the cause can be ascertained from reasoning and Scriptures. 
Experience teaches us that if we wish to produce curd, eartlien jars 
or gold ornaments, we employ milk, clay and gold; we do not employ 
clay for curds or milk for making jars. If the effect w^ere non-existent 
in the cause, all this should be possible. Besides, all the effects being 
non-existent in the cause, anything might come out of anything else. 
If it is argued that there exists in each cause power to })roduce a 
special effect, atisaya, milk for curd and clay for jars, then we assume 
something prior to the effect which later becomes the effect. If the 
specific power is considered to be non-existent before its appearance, 
then the objection is valid that anything may come out of anything 
else. Is this specific power non-existent before its appearance or is it 
different from both cause and effect? The specific power view does 
not help us. If it is said that the cause and the effect do not appear 
different because they are held together by the connection known as 
samavdya and not because they are identical with each other, then 
we ask whether samavdya is connected with the terms between which 
it exists or is independent of them entirely. If the fonner, then to 
explain one connection of samavdya we have to postulate a second 
connection and to explain that another and so on ad infinitum. If the 
latter, the cause and the effect will fall apart from each other and be 
totally unconnected. The relation of samavdya is unnecessary as 
experience tells us that cause and effect are identical. If the relation 
between the cause and the effect is regarded as that wliich exists 
between the parts and the whole and if the two are said to be held 
together by samavdya, the question arises w^hether the whole resides 
in all the parts simultaneously or only in some parts successively. If 
the former the whole may not be perceptible at all. The other side of a 
jar may not be in contact with the eyes. If the latter, we may infer 
the knowledge of the whole from the perception of a part. The 
knowledge of a part of the sword we hold in the hand makes us 
aware of the whole, though we have no perceptual know’ledge of the 
whole on account of its being hidden in the sheath. The hidden parts 
of the sword are different from those of the sheath. Thus we introduce 
a new series of parts between the original parts and the whole or 
between the cause and the effect. To pervade the second series of 
parts, a third will have to be devised and so on ad infinitum. In 
short, the effect will be further and further removed from the cause. 
The effect as a whole cannot be said to reside in each of the parts 
simultaneously, for in that case, it would be more than one whole. 
One man cannot reside in two places at the same time. It is possible 
only when there are two men. The whole cannot reside in each one of 
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the parts simultaneously in the manner in which one sanidnya ox jdti 
of cow is said to reside in each of the cows simultaneously. For as 
every cow manifests the sdmdnya or genereil cliaracter, every part of 
the cause might manifest the whole of the effect. This is not invariably 
experienced. Besides, if the whole were to reside fully in each part, 
one may as well have the milk of the cow from her horns. Again, if 
the effect be non-existent before its origination, there would be no 
notion of origination itself because origination implies a reference to 
the particular effect and the substratum in which it takes place. 
Unless the existence of the jar is assumed before it is produced, in 
the form of its cause, clay, the sentence The jar is produced’ will have 
no meaning. If it is argued that origination is the connection of the 
effect with the existence of the cause, we ask, how can something 
which has not yet obtained existence enter into connection with 
something else? Connection is possible of two existing things only, 
and not one existing and one non-existent thing or of two non¬ 
existing things. Only existing things can be spoken of as having 
limitations. Absolute non-existence or what is altogether featureless 
cannot be spoken of as ‘being prior to’ origination. To say that the 
son of a barren woman was king before Pilrnavarman is absurd. For 
the son of a barren woman is not only non-existent but is an un¬ 
reality and so no temporal limitation can be set to him. Elven so, at 
no time will the absolute non-existence of the effect, viz. a jar, be a 
reality, whatever may be the efforts of the potter. If the non¬ 
existent can never become existent, the asat-kdrya-vddin may ask, 
what is the purpose of the operative causes, the potter, etc. If the 
effect exists in the cause and is non-different from it, where is the 
need of the potter to bring out a jar into existence. As the potter puts 
forth effort, one must a.ssume the non-existence of the effect prior to 
its origination. To this the answer is that the operative agents 
arrange the cause in the form of the effect. Even the fonn is not 
absolutely new. A mere change in form does not transform one thing 
into an altogether different thing. People may be seen in different 
moods and yet they are recognised as the same. If it is argued that 
they are recognised as the same persons because their conditions are 
not separated by death, the case of the jar is different because the 
clay is as good as destroyed. $. says that the analogy is not correct. Milk 
continues to exist in a different form when we say that it has become 
curd. Even when the continued existence of the cause is not perceiv¬ 
able, when the seed is not seen to exist in the tree, we have to notice 
the earlier stages of the tree such as the sprouts, to know that they 
are the later stages of the seed. It is the seed which becomes visible 
in the form of the sprout, with the accumulation of particles of matter. 
It becomes invisible, not non-existent, when the sprouts change into 
something else. Incidentally §. says we have refuted the Buddhist 
theory of momentary existence for we have proved the eternal 
continued existence of cause. On the asat-kdrya-vdda the operative 
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agents have no purpose to serve. For it non-existence cannot be the 
object of any activity as the sky cannot be modilied in any way by 
weapons. Nor can the cause clay which is said to be samavayi and 
existent be the object of the activity of the operative agent, for if the 
effect which is non-existent is to arise from a cause which is different 
in nature, then anything may arise from anything else. If it is said 
that the effect is nothing but the specific power of the cause, then 
sat-kdrya-vdda is accepted. The text C.U. VI. 2. 1 is quoted: Tn the 
beginning this was Being alone, one without a second.’ This 
repudiates the suggestion of the non-existent as the source on the 
ground that the existent cannot come out of the non-existent. The 
effect exists prior to its origination in the form of the cause and is 
identical with it and so is it that everything else becomes known 
when Brahman, the cause, is known. C.U. VI. 1. 3.^ 

Srinivasa, following Nimbarka, argues that names and fonns, 
knowable by means of the evidence of direct perception and the rest 
are real, because they are perceived. An agent makes a jar out of a 
lump of clay that is existent. Here like the lump of clay, the existence 
of the jar is also known from perception. The activity of the agent 
is not useless since it helps manifestation. What was unmanifest 
before is made manifest. The origin of a non-existent effect is not 
tenable since we do not see a barley sprout from lire. 

II. 1. 19. patavac ca 

And like a piece of cloth, 

patavai: like a piece of cloth; ca: and. 

Even as a rolled piece of cloth is not different from what it is when 
it is spread out, so is the effect not different from the cause. What is 
not manifest in the cause becomes manifest in the effect. The length 
and breadth of the rolled piece of cloth which were not manifest when 
the cloth was rolled up become manifest when it is spread out. 
Similarly a piece of cloth which was not manifest in the threads 
becomes manifest owing to the operative agents such as the shuttle, 
the loom and the weaver. 

R. says even as threads joined in a special cross-arrangement are 
called a piece of cloth, thus acquiring a new name, a new form and 
new functions, so is it with Brahman also. 

Srinivasa holds that the universe remains existent, indeed, prior to 
creation, though not known to be a universe, having its name and 
form unmanifest but is clearly known as the universe at the time of 
creation when its name and form are manifest. 

II. 1. 20. yathd ca prdnddi 
And as in the case of vital breaths, 

yathd: just as; ca: and; prdnddi: vital breath and others. 

» I.P., Vol. II, pp. 528ff. 

M 
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The different pranas, ascending, descending, may be held up from 
functioning by holding our breath. In that case they remain in their 
causes only keeping the body alive. When they manifest as separate 
from one another, they not only keep the body alive but perform 
other functions such as binding and stretching the limbs. Then the 
movement which was not manifest in the cause becomes so in the 
effect. The world being an effect of Brahman, is not different from it. 
So if Brahman is known, everything else becomes known. (C.U. 
VI. 1.3.) 

R. says that as the one air, according as it undergoes in the body 
different modifications, acquires new names, new characteristics, 
new functions, being then called apana, etc., even so the one 

Brahman becomes the world, with its manifold moving and non- 
moving beings. 


Section 1 (21-23) 

GOD AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

II. I. 21. itara-vyapadesdddhitdkaranddi-dosa-prasaktih 

On account of the mention of another {the individual soul as non- 
different from Brahman) there would attach {to Brahman) faults like 
not doing what is beneficial to others and the like, 
itara: another; vyapadesdt: on account of mention; hita: what is of 
benefit; akaranddi: not doing and the like; dosa: fault; prasaktih: 
would follow. 

The scriptural passages convey the non-difference of the individual 
soul and Brahman, From this it follows that the power of creation 
also belongs to the individual soul. This soul being an independent 
agent might be expected to produce only what is beneficial to itself 
and not things of a contrary nature, such as birth, death, old age, 
disease. No free person will build a prison for himself and take up his 
abode in it.^ Again, how can the pure self look upon this unclean body 
as part of itself? It would free itself from the painful results of its 
former actions and enjoy only the pleasant results. When it 
remembers that it created this manifold world, it would like to 
withdraw it. Apparently it cannot withdraw even its own body. So a 
doubt arises whether the world has been created by an intelligent 
cause. 

R. says that if the soul is Brahman, then certain imperfections 
attach to Brahman. If Brahman is omniscient and omnipotent, why 
does he create a world full of pain? No rational independent person 

^ svatantrab kartd san hitamevdtmanah saumanasyakaram kuryat ndhitam 
janma-maratia-jard’rogddyanekdnartha-jdlam. na hi kaUid aparaiantro 
handhandgdram dtmanafi krtvd'nupravUati. S. 
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endeavours to produce what is clearly non-beneficial to himself.^ If it 
is argued that the texts declaring difference are due to limiting 
adjuncts and those which declare non*difference mean eventual non- 
diference, the question arises whether Brahman knows or does not 
know the soul which is non-different from it. If it does not, Brahman s 
omniscience is compromised; if it does, then Brahman is conscious of 
the suffering of the soul which is non-different from Brahman and 
therefore itself suffers. It follows that Brahman does not create what 
is beneficial to itself and creates what is non-beneficial to itself. If it 
is said that the difference between Brahman and the soul arises on 
account of avidyd on the part of both, then the old difficulties about 
the locus of avidyd arise. So Brahman s causality of the world seems 
to be untenable. 

Baladeva carries this section to sutra 33. He takes the whole section 
as concerned with showing that Brahman and not the individual soul 
is the cause of the world. He takes this sutra as stating the correct 
conclusion and not the prima facie view. He reads it as follows: 
There will be the consequences of faults like not doing what is 
beneficial and the rest from the designation of another (i.e. if the 
individual soul be designated as the creator of the world).' The 
individual soul w^ould not have created a world full of miseries. So 
Brahman and not the individual soul must be the creator. 


II. 1. 22. adhikam tu hheda-nirdeSdt 

(But Brahman) is something more (than the individual soul) on 
account of the indication of difference, 

adhikam: something more than or additional to; tu: but; hheda: 
difference; nirdesdt: on account of indication. 

The word ‘but’ suggests that the objection stated in the previous 
sutra is refuted. Brahman, the creative principle, is different from 
the embodied self. Thtjlva cannot create himself or destroy himself. 
The faults such as doing what is not beneficial and the like do not 
attach to Brahman. There is nothing beneficial to be done by it or 
non-beneficial to be avoided by it. There is nothing which Brahman 
cannot know or do. The individual soul, being different in nature, 
may have the defects mentioned. For a declaration of difference 
between Brahman and the individual soul, see B.U. II. 4. 5; 
IV. 3. 35. VI. 8. 1; C.U. VIII. 7. 1. In all these passages actions such 
as seeing, seeking and meditating point to the individual soul as the 
subject and the Supreme Self as the object. If it is said that there are 
passages which declare non-diffcrence between the individual soul 
and the Supreme Self, 5. points out that the difference is real, so long 
as the knowledge does not arise. In the condition of ignorance. 
Brahman which is the object of enquiry and search is different from 


^ na cedrh svdnarthe svddhlno huddhiman pravartate. R. 
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the individual soul. The individual soul is a creature and not the 
creator. The defects therefore do not belong to Brahman, 

R. gives a number of texts in support of the difference between 
Brahman and the individual soul: B.U. III. 7. 22, IV. 3. 21, IV. 3, 35; 
S.U. I. 6, 9, IV. 6, 9, VI. 13, 16. 

II. 1. 23. asniMivac ca tad anupapattih 

And like stones and the rest, these {defects) cannot he conceived, 
ahnddivat: like stones and the rest; ca: and; tad: that; anupapattih: 
cannot be conceived. 

V e find a great variety among stones, some of them valuable like 
diamonds, others not. The same piece of ground yields different trees 
like sandal and cucumber which have different leaves, flowers, 
fruits, fragrance and juice. The same food assumes different forms. 
In the same Brahman we may have various distinctions. But 
Brahman, howe\'er, is not affected by the defects of the individual 
soul and the world. in view' of his own position, says that the 
distinctions have their origin in speech only and are like phantoms 
of a dreaming person. 

R. makes out that even as it is impossible for non-conscious objects 
like stones and the rest to be identical with Brahman, so the 
individual soul cannot be one with Brahman, 

Srikantha gives the same interpretation. 

Srinivasa argues that even as a ray of the diamond is non-different 
from its substratum, the diamond, and yet is different from it, the 
embodied soul is by nature different from Brahman though it is at 
the same time non-different from him as having him for its soul. The 
soul is subject to samsdra, while Brahman is not. So faults like not 
doing what is beneficial and the rest do not apply to Brahman, 


Section 8 (24-25) 

BRAHMAN'S INDEPENDENCE OF MATERIAL AND 
INSTRUMENTS OF ACTION 

II. 1. 24. upasamhdra-darsandn neti cen na ksiravadd hi 

If it he said that on account of the observation of the collection {of 
instnnnents for the production of something) {Brahman) is not {the 
creator of the world) {we 5(^y) not so for {he acts alone) like milk, 
upasamhdra: collection; darsandt: on account of observation; na: 
not; Hi cet: if it be said; na: not so; kslravat: like milk; hi: for. 

The objection states that we notice in ordinary life that potters, 
weavers, etc., before they produce jars or cloth, provide themselves 
with various implements, clay, wheels, string, etc., and Brahman 
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cannot be the cause of the world since there are no instruments for 
him to work with. The answer is given that causation is possible as 
the result of the peculiar constitution of the causal substance like 
milk. Even as milk and water turn into curds and ice respectively 
without any extraneous help, so is it with Brahman, if it is said that 
milk in order to turn into curds requires an extraneous agent, heat, 
the answer is given that milk by itself undergoes a certain amount of 
definite change and this is only speeded up by heat. Brahman does 
not require any extraneous help. See S.U. VI. 8. Brahman, though 
one only, is, owing to its manifold powers, able to transform itself 
into manifold effects like milk.^ 

Baladeva gives a different interpretation. The soul’s power of 
action is like the cow’s power of producing milk. Although the soul is 
an agent and can as such bring works to completion, yet it is not an 
indepiendent agent but has to depend on the Lord for its activities 
even as a cow cannot by herself produce milk but has to depend on 
the life energy. 

II. 1. 25. devadivad api lake 

And [the case of Brahman is) like that of gods and other beings in 
ordinary experience. 

devddivat: like gods and others; api: also; loke: in ordinary ex¬ 
perience. 

If it be said that non-conscious beings like milk may change of 
themselves without e^xtraneous means into curds, etc., Brahman 
being intelligent, like the potter, cannot be conceived to create 
without other external means. The answer is that gods and sages are 
reported in the sdstras to have the ability to produce palaces and 
chariots by the sheer force of their will. So Brahman may create the 
world without any extraneous means. Brahman is free to create 
without depending on any means. 

Baladeva says that the Lord, though invisible, is the creator of the 
world even as gods, though invisible, are seen to work in the world, 
i.e. produce rain and so forth. 


Section 9 (26-29) 

BRAHMANS INTEGRITY IS UNAFFECTED BY THE 

\VORLD 

II. 1. 26. krtsna-prasaktir niravayavatva-sahda-kopo vd 

{If Brahman be the material cause of the world) there will result either 

^ ekasydpi brahmano vicitra-sakti-yogdi kslrddivad vicitra^ parindma 
upapadyate. 
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(the change of) the entire (Brahman) or the violation of the texts (declaring 
Brahman) to he without parts. 

kflsna: entire; prasaktih: will result; niravayavatva: being without 
parts; sabda: texts; kopah: violation; vd: or. 

The objection is raised that if the whole of Brahman is trans¬ 
formed into the world, then Brahman would cease to exist and there 
is no point in asking us to see Brahman or in saying that Brahman is 
unborn. If, on the other hand, we hold that a part of Brahman is 
transformed, then we assume that Brahman is capable of being 
divided into parts. This would be a direct violation of the texts 
which declare that Brahman is partless, etc. See B.U. II. 4. 12, 
III. 8. 8; III. 9. 26, M.U. II. 1. 2; §.U. VI. 19. 

S. uses these objections to support his view that the w^orld is only 
an appearance (vivarta) of Brahman and not a transformation 
(parindma). 

In Byhan-ndradlya-purdna it is said that by means of yoga we 
perceive the identity of God with his mdyd and thus attain release 
froni it. Mdyd is not unreal, not real, not both. It creates the sense 
of diversity in the Supreme Being. 

mdyino mdyayd hhedam pasyanti paramdtmani 
tasmdn mdydm tyajed yogdn mumuksur vipra-sattamuh. 
ndsad-rupd nasad rupd mdyd vai nobhaydtmikd 
anirvdcydhritd jheyd bheda-buddhi praddyml. 

31: 69-70. 

Visnu-dharma adopts the difference—non-difference (bheddbheda) 
view: 

advaitam paramdrtho hi dvaitam tad bheda ucvate 
ubhayam brahmano rupam dvaitddvaita-vibhedatah. 

96. 225. 

R. states the objection in a different way. If the entire Brahman 
enters into the effected state, its conscious part dividing itself into 
the individual souls and the non-conscious part into ether, air and 
so on, this violates the texts which declare that Brahman in the 
causal state is devoid of parts. If it is without parts, it cannot 
become many. It is not possible that there should persist a part not 
entering into the effected state. 

Srinivasa argues that if Brahman is without parts, then the entire 
Brahman will become the effect and there will not remain a trans¬ 
cendent Brahman beyond samsdra to be approached by the liberated. 
To attribute divisions to Brahman will be opposed to the Scripture. 

Baladeva reads vyakopa for kopa and thinks that the sutra is the 
statement not of purva-paksa but of siddhdnta. If the individual 
soul be the creator, since it is without parts, its entire being is present 
in every act. This is not the case. While lifting a blade of grass, one's 
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whole nature is not functioning. Or else we must conclude that the 
individual soul possesses parts and this again is opposed to scriptural 
authority. So the individual soul is not the creator. 

II. 1. 27. srntes tu sabda-mulatvat 

But {it is not so) on account of Vedic testimony since {Brahman s 
causality) has its ground in Scripture. 

iruteh: on account of iruti or Vedic testimony; tu: but; sabda- 
mulaivdt: because sruti is the ground. 

The entire Brahman does not undergo transformation as sruti 
declares that Brahman, the source of the world, exists apart from the 
world. C.U. III. 12. 6; VI. 3. 2. If Brahman were completely trans¬ 
formed it would have been perceptible as the world is, which is not so. 

If it is held that it is difficult to understand how Brahman is 
partless and yet does not undergo transformation as a whole, says 
that sruti is the only source of our knowledge of Brahman, Even with 
regard to ordinary things such as gems, herbs, spells which have 
varying effects on different occasions, we cannot understand them 
unaided by instruction. Much less can reasoning tell us about the 
unthinkable. $. quotes a text which says: ‘Do not apply reasoning to 
what is unthinkable; the mark of the unthinkable is that it is above 
all natural causes.’^ 

S. states the objection again. Brahman is either partless or is 
transformed partially. If it is partless, it is transformed as a whole 
or not at all. If it is only partially transformed, then it consists of 
parts. overcomes the difficulties by his view that Brahman ever 
remains the same in reality. It does not undergo any change, though 
it is the ground of the multiplicity of name and form in the pheno¬ 
menal world. These distinctions arc the products of ignorance and 
arise from speech alone.^ 

The negative descriptions of Brahman are intended to draw our 
attention to the non-phenomenal character of Brahman, 

For R., creation is merely the visible and the tangible mani¬ 
festation of what existed previously in Brahman in a subtle and 
imperceptible condition. He also cites the support of Scripture for 
Brahman cannot be proved or disproved by means of generalisations 
from experience.’’* For K., Scripture tells us that the Supreme possesses 
various powers. 

^ acintyab khalu ye hhavd na tarns tarkena yojayet 
prakrtibhyah parath yac ca tad acintyasya laksanam, 

Anandagiri observes: prakrtihhya iti, pratyaksa-dr^ta-paddrtha-svahhdvehhyo 
yat par am vilaksariani deary ddy-upadeia-gamy am tad acintyam ity arthah. 

* avidyd-kalpitcna ca ndma-rUpa-laksanena rupa-bhedena vydkrtdvyd^ 
kridtmakena tattvdnyaivdbhydm anirvacanfyena, hrahma-pariitdmddi-sarva- 
vyavahdrdspadatvam pratipadyate. pdramdrthikena ca riipena sarva- 
vyavahdrdtltam aparinatam avatisthate. 

* na sdmdnyato dr^fam sddhanarit dH^arikam vdrhati brahma. 
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For Nimbarka, it is Scripture that declares that Brahman creates 
the world and yet remains untransformed. For Srinivasa, trans¬ 
formation means nothing but projection of powers and this is also 
declared by Scripture. 

II. 1. 28. aimani caivam vicitras ca hi 

For thus it is even within the Self and wondrous. 

dtmani: within the self; ca: and; evani: thus; vicitrdh: wondrous; 

ca: and; hi: even. 

B.U. IV. 3. 10 speaks of chariots, horses and roads which the 
dreamer creates in the state of dream. Gods and magicians create 
elephants, etc., without losing their own unity of being. So there may 
exist a manifold creation in Brahman without impairing his real 
nature and unity. 

R. says that in the soul, the attributes of the non-conscious objects 
are not found for there are manifold powers in different objects. A 
conscious soul differs from non-conscious objects and does not 
possess their qualities. The non-conscious objects like fire, water and 
the rest do not share each other’s qualities. So Brahman who is 
different from both the conscious and the non-conscious objects does 
not possess their attributes but has numerous others not found in 
them. This view is followed by Srikantha. 

Baladeva uses this sutra to indicate that the Lord is possessed of 
mysterious powers. 

II. 1. 29. sva-paksa-dosdc ca 

And because there is fault in the {opponent's) own view, 
sva: own; paksa: .side, dosdt: because of the faults; ca: and. 

The Sdhikhya theory of pradhdna is considered. Does it change into 
the world wholly or partially? If the former there will be no pradhdna ; 
if the latter, the view that it is partle.ss must be given up. If we say 
that the three gunas are the parts of pradhdna, it does not improve 
the position. For creation is the combination of all the three gunas. 
It cannot be said that one or two of them evolve and not all. Again, 
the gunas are partless and so no one part can evolve. Besides, if 
pradhdna possesses various powers, it is saying what the Veddnta 
says and nothing special. 

The atomists’ case is taken up.^ If the partless atoms combine and 
occupy the same space, they become one atom; if the atom is 
conceived as coming into contact with another in some of its parts, 
then the atomists give up their view that the atom is partless. 

^ Comparing ancient and modern atomic theories Sir Charles Sherrington 
says; ‘The atom of today is no untested a priori speculative dogma. It is 
unrelated, except by misnomer, to its namesake of antiquity.’ 'The speculations 
of Democritus and Leucippus cannot be put beside [the modern] scheme. They 
were relatively to it essays in fancy.* Man on his Nature (1946), pp. 365, 301. 
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Balacleva points out that the objection whether Brahman creates 
with his entire nature or part of it only applies equally to the view 
that the individual soul is the creator. While we can overcome the 
objection, the opponent cannot. 


Section 10 (30-31) 

THE MANIFOLD POWERS OF BRAHMAN 
II. 1. 30. sarvopetd ca tad-darsandt 

A nd {Brahman) is endowed with all {powers) because that is seen from 
Scripture. 

sarva: all; upetd: endowed with; ca: and; tad-darsandt: because that 
is seen. 

This manifold world of effects is possible for Brahman, though one 
only, is endowed with various powers as we see from the scriptural 
texts. See C.U. III. 14. 4, VIII. 7. 1; B.U. III. 8. 9; M.U. I. 1. 9. 

R. cites §.U. VL 8; C.U. III. 14. 2, VIII. 1. 5. 

II. 1. 31. vikaranaivdn neti cet tad uktam 

If it he said that {Brahman cannot he the cause) on account of the 
absence of the organs, {we say that) this has been explained {already), 
vikaranatvdt: on account of the absence of the organs; na: not; iti 
cet: if it be said; tad: that; uktam: has been stated or explained. 

When it is described only in negative terms, how can Brahman 
be endowed with powers? Besides, how can it produce the world 
when it is said to be ‘without eyes, ears, speech or mind'? B.U. 

III. 8. 9. The sutra says that the answer has been given. See I. 2. 
18-20; II. 1. 4. We cannot understand the nature of Brahman by 
mere reasoning. We have to rely on Scripture. S.U. III. 19 says: 
.‘Without foot or hand, yet swift and grasping, he sees without eye, 
he hears without ear.' S. adds that Brahman is conceived as being 
endowed with powers when we assume in its nature an element of 
plurality which is the product of avidyd. 

R. thinks that the refutation of this objection is to be found in 
II. 1. 27, 28. 


Section 11 (32-33) 

THE WORLD OF GOD’S L/LA 
II. 1. 32. na prayojanavattvdt 

{Creation is) not {possible for Brahman) on account of having a motive, 
na: not; prayojanavattvdt: on account of having a motive; another 
reading is prayojanatvdt. 

M* 
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The objection is raised that no one acts in the world without a 
motive, (iod cannot have a motive or a need for creating the universe 
for he is all-sufficient. Without a motive there can be no activity and 
the Supreme cannot have a motive. So God's creation of the world 
cannot be accepted. 

R. says that all activities are undertaken with the motive of doing 
something beneficial to themselves or to others. All the wishes of 
Brahman are eternally fulfilled. He does not attain through the 
creation of the world any object not attained before. If, however, he 
concerns himself with others, it can only be to help them. No merciful 
divinity would create a world so full as ours is of evils of all kinds— 
birth, old age, death, hell and so on. If he created at all, pity would 
move him to create a world altogether happy.* So Brahman cannot 
be the cause of the world. 

Nimbarka also states the objection that God has no need to 
create the world as he has his desires eternally fulfilled. 

II. 1. 33. lokavat tu llld kaivalyam 

But, as in ordinary life, creation is mere sport {to Brahman), 
lokavat: as in ordinary life; tu: but; llld: sport; kaivalyam: merely. 

But indicates the refutation of the objection set forth in the 
previous sutra. Men in high position, who have no unfulfilled desires, 
indulge in sport, S. uses tlie example of breathing which goes on 
without reference to any extraneous purpose, merely following the 
law of its own nature. So also creation proceeds from the nature of the 
Supreme without reference to any purpose.^ We cannot question why 
God's nature is what it is.^ We have to accept it. Even though we may 
detect some subtle motives for sportful action among men, we cannot 
attribute any to the Supreme. We cannot say that he does not act 
or acts like a senseless person. He is omniscient. The passages 
relating to creation do not refer to the Absolute Transcendent 
Being.^ But so far as the divine Creator is concerned it is his nature, 

Baladeva makes out that llld or sport is the overflow of the joy 
within. As in ordinary life, a man full of cheerfulness on awakening 
from sound sleep dances about without any motive or need but 
simply from the fullness of spirit, so is the case with the creation of 
the world by God. 

^ na hi parasya brahmatiah svabhdvata evdv dpta-samasia-kamasya jagat- 
sargena kincana prayojanam anavdptam avdpyate. ndpi pardrthah; dpta- 
samasta-kdmasya pardrthatd hi pardvugrahena bhavati. na cedrsa-garbha-janma- 
jard~marana-narakddi-ndnd-vidhdnanta~du}ikha~bahulam jagal karurtdvdn srjati. 
pratyuta sukhaikatdnam eva srjej jagat kartinayd srjan. See also R.B. II. 2. 3. 

* evam Isvarasydpy anapeksya kincit prayojandntaram svabhdvdd eva kevalam 
llld-rupdpravrttir bhavisyaii. S. 

• na ca svabhdvah paryanuyoktum ^akyate. 6. 

♦ na ceyam paramdrtha-visayd srsfi-iruti^. 6. 
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In many systems of religious thought, self-sufficiency is regarded 
as an attribute of deity. If God is constrained by an inner necessity 
to create, he depends on others. The unmoved perfection is for 
Aristotle the cause of all motion but it is only its final cause. The 
bliss which God unchangingly enjoys in his never-ending self¬ 
contemplation is the good after which all existences aspire. Aristotle 
tells us that the Timeless Incorporeal One is not only the logical 
ground but the dynamic source of the temporal universe. He says 
in his Metaphysics^: ‘it is not necessary that everything that is 
possible should exist in actuality’ and ‘it is possible for that which 
has a potency not to realise it’. Why does something exist rather 
than nothing? The answer is that the Absolute is also fecundity. Its 
joy overflows into existence. This spontaneous outflow is symbolised 
by the theory of llld. 


Section 12 (34-36) 

THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING AND EVIL 

II. 1. 34. vaisamya-nairghrnye na sdpeksatvdt tathd hi darsayati 
Inequality and cruelty cannot (he attributed to Brahman) for (his 
activity) has regard to (the works of souls); besides the same (Scripture) 
shows. 

vaisamya-nairghrnye: inequality (of dispensation) and cruelty; 
na: not; sdpeksatvdt: on account of regard to; tathd: the same; hi: 
also; darsayati: shows. 

There are inequalities among the souls; some are happy and others 
unhappy. Does it mean that the Divine has also the qualities of 
passion and malice? As there is so much pain in the w'orld, are we to 
treat him as cruel also? F'or these reasons Brahman cannot be the 
cause of the world. The objections are not valid. The inequalities of 
creation are due to the merit and demerit of the creatures. They are 
not a fault for which the Lord is to blame. An analogy is given. As 
Parjanya, the giver of rain, is the common cause of the production of 
rice, barley and other plants, and the differences are due to the 
potentialities of the seeds themselves, even so God is the common 
cause of the creation while the differences are due to the merit and 
demerit of the individual souls. There are many scriptural texts in 
support of this view. B.U. III. 2. 13 says: ‘One becomes good by 
good acts, bad by bad actions.’ See also K.U. III. 8; B.G. IV. 11. 

R. quotes Visnu Purdna 1.4.51-2 to the effect that the Lord is the 
operative cause only in the creation of new beings; the material cause 
is constituted by the potentialities of the beings to be created. 

1 II. ioo3a2 and XI. io7ibi3. 
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II. 1 . 35. na karmavibhdgdd iti cen ndndditvdt 

If it he said that this is not [possible) on account of the non-distinction 
of works [hefore the first creation we say that it) is not so for [samsdra) 
is without beginning, 

na: not; karma: works; avibhdgdt: on account of non-distinction; iti 
cet: if it be said; na: not so; andditvdf: on account of beginning- 
lessness. 

Man 3 ^ passages in the Upanisads tell us that ‘In the beginning there 
was Being only, one without a second'. There was no karma whicli 
had to be taken into account before creation. The first creation at 
least should have been free from inequalities. The answer is given in 
the siitra. The world is without beginning. Work and inequality are 
like seed and sprout. They are caused as well as causes. 

Bhaskara reads the first part of this silira differently: asmdd 
vihhdgdd iti cen ndndditvdt, 

R.and Nimbarka take this and the next sutra as one. R.says though 
the individual souls and their deeds form a perpetual stream, 
without a beginning, non-distinction is reasonable for, prior to 
creation, the substance of the souls abides in a very subtle condition, 
without names and shapes, and thus is incapable of being designated 
as something apart from Brahman though in reality they constitute 
Brahman's body only. If we do not admit that the distinctions in 
creation are due to karma it would follow that the souls are requited 
for what they have not done and not requited for what they have done. 

II. 1 . 36. upapadyate edfy npalabhyate ca 

(The heginninglessness of samsdrd) is ascertained (fty reason) and is 
observed [in Scripture). 

upapadyate: is ascertained; ca: and; api: also; npalabhyate: is found. 

If the world had a beginning, it would follow that it came into 
being without a cause, then it would be possible for the released 
souls to return to samsdra. There would then be no justification for 
inequalities. That the Lord cannot be the cause of inequality has 
already been established. Avidyd cannot be the cause as it is of a 
uniform nature; without karma no one can come into existence; 
without coming into existence karma cannot be formed. So we must 
accept that the world is without a beginning. Scripture also 
affirms it. See C.U. VI. 3. 2 ; Rg Veda X. 190. 3; B.G. XV. 3. 

R. quotes other texts, Kaiha U. I. 2. 18; B.U. I. 4. 7; B.G. XIII, 19, 
and concludes ‘As Brahman thus differs in nature from everything 
else, possesses all powers, has no other motive than sport and 
arranges the diversity of the creation in accordance with the different 
karmas of the individual souls. Brahman alone can be the universal 
cause’. ^ 

^ atab sarva-vilaksayiatvdt sarva-saktitvdl lllaika-prayojanatvdt ksetrajHa^ 
karmdnugunyena vicitra-srsii-yogdd brahmaiva jagad-kdranam. R. 
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Baladeva holds that the grace of the Lord is not partial. It is shown 
by the Lord to his devotees. The grace is not arbitrary but depends 
on the devotion of the souls themselves. It is also observed in 
Scripture. 


Section 13 (37) 

BRAHMAN HAS ALL THE QUALITIES FOR THE CREATION 
OF THE WORLD 

II. 1. 37. sarva-dharmopapattes ca 

And because all the qualities {for the creation of the world) are present 
[in Brahman). 

sarva: all; dharma: qualities; upapatteh: on account of presence or 
availability; ca: and. 

The qualities of Brahman, omniscience and so on, are such as to 
enable Brahman to create the world. 

Baladeva suggests that the Lord is possessed of paradoxical and 
mysterious powers and it is possible for the Lord to have not only 
the attributes of perfect justice and impartiality but also the quality 
of showing special favour to his devotees. 



Section 1 (I-IO) 

CONSIDERATION OF THE SAMKHYA THEORY 
11. 2. J. racananupapaties ca nanumdnam 

Became the orderly management of the world is not possible (on that 
hypothesis), that which is inferred (by the Sdrhkhya, viz. the pradhdna) 
cannot be (the cause of the world). 

racancl: orderly arrangement; anupapatteh: because (it is) im¬ 
possible; ca: and; na: not; anumdnam: that which is inferred. 

The second part of the second chapter is devoted to the refutation 
of the more important philosophical views in regard to the cause of 
the world which are opposed to the Vedanta position. In the first 
section of this part the Sdrhkhya view, which has already been 
briefly considered, is taken up. It is shown that a non-intelligent 
first cause such as the pradhdna cannot account for the creation and 
orderly arrangement of the world. Here S. says that we refute the 
Sdmkhya theory by independent arguments and not by reference to 
the Vedic texts.^ 

The different phases of the cosmic process, its evolution from the 
primal nothingness, a matter still unformed but capable of receiving 
all forms gave rise to elements. These advanced to higher forms; 
organisms appeared and man attained to reason. These phases 
constitute the history of the generation of the universe and suggest 
the realisation of a plan. Religion has to hght today not heresy but 
materialism. 

The Sdmkhya argues that as vessels made of clay have clay alone 
as their cause, even so the external and internal world of effects, 
whether house, body or mind, endowed as it is with the characteristics 
of pleasure, pain or infatuation must have for its cause a being 
which possesses these characteristics. These qualities together form 
the pradhdna. Like clay it is non-conscious. It evolves spontaneously 
into various modilications for the sake of fulfilling the purposes of the 
soul, viz. the enjoyment of worldly pleasures and release. There are 
other reasons also which lead us to infer that pradhdna is the cause of 
the world. See Sdrhkhya Kdrikd 15. 

The answer to this objection is next given. A non-conscious object 
like stone cannot serve any purpose, unless it is guided by an 
intelligent being. Palaces and pleasure gardens do not come into 
existence of their own accord. How can this world with its wonderful 
variety and arrangement be created by an unconscious principle? 
Vessels are made out of clay only if a potter is there; so also pradhdna 
can evolve only under the guidance of an intelligent being. This is in 

^ iha tu vdkya-nirapek^as svatantras tad^yukii-pratisedhaft kriyata ity esa 
viie^ab- 
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conformity with sruti which declares that there is an intelligent cause 
of the world. 

Ca: and, indicates other reasons for not accepting pradhana as 
the cause. The external and internal objects of the world are not of the 
nature of pleasure, pain and infatuation, but they occasion these 
feelings in the individual according to their mental condition. If the 
followers of the Sdmkhya from their limited observation tell us that 
some distinct and limited things like roots, sprouts, etc., are the 
results of the conjunction of several things and therefore all objects 
of the world are effects of conjunctions of several things, we can also 
say to them that the three constituent qualities of pradhana, sattva, 
rajas and iamas arise on account of previous conjunctions of several 
things, for they also limit one another and are distinct and separate. 

R. and Srikantha combine this and the next sutra into one. 


II. 2. 2. pravrttes ca 

On account of the tendency to activity. 

pravrtteh: because of the tendency to activity; ca: and. 

Even according to tlie Sdmkhya, the original disturbance of the 
three gtinas from the condition of equipoise which is essential for 
creative manifestation cannot be due to the unintelligent pradhana. 
Clay does not change into pots without the help of a potter nor does a 
chariot move without a horse. So pradhana cannot be the cause of 
the world unless there is an ultimate intelligent principle. 

It may be argued that we do not see the principle of intelligence or 
its activity. Only the existence of the intelligent principle and not its 
activity can be inferred from the actions which take place in a living 
body which is dissimilar in nature to inanimate objects like chariots. 

The intelligent principle is found only when there exists a body 
and no intelligent principle is found when there is no physical body. 
So the materialists {lokdyatikas) argue that intelligence is a mere 
attribute of the body. Activity belongs only to what is non-intelligent. 
§. replies that though activity is observed in non-intelligent things, 
it is due to an intelligent principle. Even the materialists admit that 
activity is present in a living body and not in a corpse, in a chariot 
drawn by a horse and not a mere chariot. Intelligence therefore 
possesses the power to move. If it is said that, according to the 
Vedanta, pure consciousness is incapable of activity and incapable of 
making others active, §. says that a thing may be devoid of volition 
and yet capable of moving other things. A magnet may not move 
itself but moves a piece of iron. The Supreme Being can move the 
universe, himself remaining unmoved. If it is said that there is one 
Brahman and nothing else and therefore there can be no motion at 
all, §. answers by saying that, as the entire world of names and forms 
is the work of mdyd or avidyd, God too is conceived as connected with 
it as the substratum on which the appearance rests. So there is scope 
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for activity if the ultimate cause is conceived to be Brahman, and 
not when it is taken to be non-intelligent pradhana. 

R.says that the Sdmkhya assumes three gw was and not one ultimate 
cause. If it is said that creation is accomplished, as the three gtinas 
are unlimited, then R. says, if they are unlimited and therefore 
omnipresent, then no inequality can result and so no effects can 
originate. To explain the origination of results, it is necessary to 
assume limitation of the gimas. 

II. 2. 3. payo'mhuvac cct tatrdpi 

If it he said that {pradhana may he active) like water and milk [we say 
that) then too {the activity is due to an intelligent principle), 
payah: milk; amhu: water; vat: like; cel: if it be said; tatra: then; 
api: even. 

If it be said that if milk flows naturally for the nourishment of the 
calf and water flows for the benefit of mankind, even so pradhana 
may transform itself into the world for enabling men to achieve the 
highest end of life, replies that, as in the case of chariots, the non- 
intelligent milk and water must be assumed to be guided by intelli¬ 
gence. Besides, it is the intelligent cow loving her calf that makes the 
milk to flow and the flow is aided by the sucking of the calf. The flow 
of the w'ater depends on the level of the ground. In a general way it is 
dependent on the intelligent principle of Brahman w-hich is present 
everywhere. See B.U. III. 7. 4; III. 8. 9. There is no contradiction 
betw^een this and II. 1. 24 where it was .shown from ordinary 
experience that the effect may take place in itself, independent of any 
external, instrumental cause. This does not conflict with the view 
based on Scripture, that all effects depend on the Lord. 

R. uses the illustrations in a different way. Milk when turning into 
curds undergoes, of itself, many changes. It does not depend on 
anything else. Similarly, water discharged from the clouds spon¬ 
taneously proceeds to transform itself into various saps and juices of 
different plants. So also pradhana whose essential nature is change, 
may, without being guided by another agent, abide in equipoise 
between two creations and then, when the time for creation arises, 
may modify itself into various effects due to the loss of equilibrium 
on the part of the gunas. See Sdrhkhya Kdrikd I. 16. 

R. says that even in these instances of milk and water, activity is 
not possible without the presence of an intelligent principle. 

Srinivasa adds that the cow gives milk even when the calf is dead 
because she remembers the calf or because she loves her master and 
wishes to be of benefit to him, 

II. 2. 4. vyatirekdnavasthites cdnapeksatvdi 

And because there is nothing different, {pradhdna is not the cause) on 
account of non-dependence. 
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vyatireka: different, separate, other; anavasthiteh: because of non¬ 
existence: ca: and; anapeksatvdt: on account of non-dependence. 

Since, according to the Sdmkhya, pradhdna is the three gunas in 
equilibrium and there is no other principle which can make it active 
or inactive, it is impossible to know why it should sometimes 
transform itself into the effects of mahat, etc., and at other times not. 
Purusa is indifferent and so cannot cause action or cessation from 
activity. God, on the other hand, as a principle of intelligence, can 
act or not as he chooses. 

R. says that pradhdna guided by the Lord explains the alternating 
states of creation and dissolution which are to carry out God's 
purposes. Pradhdna which is not guided by an intelligent principle 
cannot account for them. 

Sriniv’asa gives an alternative explanation. Pradhdna cannot be 
the cause because there is no object to be instigated and there is no 
instigator other than pradhdna. If the works of souls stimulate 
pradhdna to creation, then works will be the cause of the world and 
not pradhdna. Besides, how can works stimulate pradhdna? The 
works bear fruits according to the wishes of the Lord. It cannot be 
said that pradhdna acts through the proximity to purusa for this 
proximity being eternal, its activity should also be eternal. See 
11. 2. 7. 

11. 2. 5. anyatrdbhdvdc ca na irnddivat 

Nor (does pradhdna modify itself spontaneously) like grass, etc. (which 
turn into milk) for (milk) does not exist elsewhere (than in the co^if). 
anyatra: elsewhere; ahhdvdt: because of absence; ca: and; na: not; 
trna'ddi~vat: like grass and other things. 

Grass is transformed into milk without any other cause. If there 
were any other cause, men would employ it to produce as much milk 
as they liked. It is a natural process. We may expect the same in 
pradhdna. The answer is that some other cause is responsible for 
changing grass into milk. It is only grass that is eaten by a cow that 
changes into milk and not grass that is not eaten or eaten by an ox. 
An event need not be said to be natural simply because men cannot 
accomplish it. Things not brought about by men are brought about 
by divine activity. Even men feed the cows with plenty of grass, if 
they need more milk. So we cannot admit the spontaneous modifi¬ 
cation of pradhdna. 

IL 2. 6. abhyupagame 'py arthdbhdvdt 

Even if there be the admission (of the spontaneous activity of pradhdna 
still it cannot be the cause) on account of the absence of a purpose, 
abhyupagame: admitting; api: even; artha: purpose; ahhdvdt: on 
account of absence. 

If pradhdna is said to be active spontaneously, it means that it is 
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not in need of any other principle, that it acts independently of any 
purpose. But the Sdmkhya holds that the pradhdna becomes active 
for fulfilling the purpose of man. What is the purpose? It cannot be 
to provide appropriate pleasures and pains to the purusa, for the 
purusa is eternally unchanging and cannot undergo modifications of 
increase or decrease in his nature. If pleasure and pain are the only 
motives for the activity of pradhdna, then there would be no release. 
The purpose cannot be to achieve the liberation of purusa for 
purusa is in the state of liberation even before the activity of 
pradhdna. If the motive is not to provide with the pleasures and 
pains of life, there would be no empirical life at all. If it is said that 
both the pleasures and pains and liberation are the purposes, we find 
that neither is possible. Liberation is not possible for the objects 
produced by pradhdna are infinite and there would be no occasion at 
all for final release. Satisfaction of human purposes cannot be 
attributed to pradhdna for it is not intelligent. We cannot attribute 
desire to purusa which is pure and passionless. If, to avoid all these 
difficulties, we say that pradhdna acts on account of its inherent 
power to produce and the power of purusa to look on, samsdra will be 
permanent and there will be no liberation at all. We cannot therefore 
maintain that pradhdna enters on its activity for the purposes of the 
soul. 

In R.’s commentary, this suira is No. 8. He quotes Sdyhkhya 
Kdrikd I. 2. 1, that the purpose of pradhdna is fruition and final 
release on the part of the soul. But both these are impossible. As the 
soul consists of pure intelligence, is inactive, changeless and spotless 
and is eternally emancipated, it is not capable of either fruition or 
consciousness of prakrti or release which is separation from prakrti. 
If nearness to prakrti makes the soul capable of fruition, i.e. of being 
conscious of pleasure and pain which are special modifications of 
prakrti, it follows that as prakrti is ever near, the soul will never 
accomplish emancipation. 

II. 2. 7. purusdsmavad iti cet tathdpi 

If it he said that {the purusa moves the pradhdna as a lame) man {may 
lead a blind man) or as the magnet {may attract the iron), thus also {the 
difficulty remains), 

purusa: person; asmavat: like magnet; iti cet: if it be said; tathd: 
thus; apt: also. 

Even if it be said that like a lame man devoid of the power of 
motion but possessing the power of sight makes the blind man who is 
able to move but not to see and move of his own or, like a magnet, not 
moving itself moves the iron, so the soul moves the pradhdna, we say 
that this doctrine is not free from difficulties. First of all, the 
position that pradhdna moves of itself is abandoned. Again, how can 
the indifferent purusa move the pradhdna ? A lame man makes a blind 
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man move by means of words and the like but the purma is devoid of 
action and qualities. We cannot say that pradhdna moves by mere 
proximity as the magnet moves the iron. As this proximity is 
permanent, so movements should also be treated as permanent. The 
proximity of the magnet to iron is not permanent but depends on a 
certain activity and adjustment of the magnet in a certain position. 
So the analogies of the lame man and the magnet do not apply. 
Pradhdna is non-intclligent and purusa is indifferent and there is no 
third principle and so there can be no connection between the two. 
If the soul sees pradhdna is capable of being seen, then capacities 
which are permanent imply the impossibility of final release. For 
§, the Highest Self endowed with mdyd is superior to the purusa of 
the Sdmkhya. 

For R., this is the fifth sutra, 

II. 2. 8. angitvdnupapattei ca 

And because the relation of principal {and subordinate) is impossible 
{pradhdna cannot be active). 

angitva: the relation of principal; anupapatteh: on account of im¬ 
possibility; ca: and. 

Pradhdna cannot be active as the three gunas, sattva, rajas and 
tamas abide in themselves in a state of equipoise without standing 
to one another in the relation of principal and subordinate. For 
activity the equipoise should be disturbed. There is no external 
principle to stir up the gunas. 

For K. this is sutra 6. He says that in the pralaya state there is no 
relation of superiority and subordination among thegwnas and so the 
world cannot originate. If it be said that there is a certain inequality 
even in the state of pralaya, then creation would be eternal. 

II. 2. 9. anyathdnumitau ca jha-Sakti-viyogdt 

And if there be an inference in another way, {pradhdna cannot still be 
the cause) on account {of pradhdna) being devoid of the power of being 
a knower, 

anyathd: in another way; anumitau: if inferred; ca: and; jna-iakti: 
the power of being a knower; viyogdt: being devoid of. 

We may infer the nature of the gunas from that of their effects and 
say that gunas are of an unsteady nature and so enter into a relation 
of mutual inequality even while they are in a state of equipoise. Even 
then the objection holds that a non-intelligent pradhdna cannot 
account for the orderly arrangement of the world. If the Sdrhkhya 
attributes intelligence to pradhdna, then it admits our position that 
there is one intelligent cause of the multiform world. Pradhdna 
would then be equivalent to Brahman,^ Even if the gunas are capable 

^ cetanam ekam aneka-prapaUcasya jagata upddanam iti brahma-vdda- 
prasangdt. 
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of undergoing inequality in spite of their equipoise, there must be an 
adequate cause for it; or else if they were an operative cause, being a 
non-changing circumstance, the world always would be samsdra and 
there would be no scope for release. 

In K., this is siitra 7 . 

II. 2 . 10. vipratisedhdc cdsamaiijasam 

And on account of contradictions, [the Sdmkhya doctrine) is unsatis¬ 
factory. 

vipratiscdhdt: on account of contradictions; ca: and; asamahjasam: 
is not satisfactory. 

§. points out that the Sdmkhya mentions seven senses and some¬ 
times eleven. In some places it teaches that the subtle elements of 
material things proceed from the great principle, mahat, at others 
from the self-sense or aham-kdra. Sometimes it speaks of three 
internal organs, and sometimes of one only. Besides, it contradicts 
Scripture which declares that the Lord is the cause of the world. 

The Sdmkhya brings a countercharge that the Veddnta does not 
make a distinction between the suffering souls and the objects which 
cause suffering since it believes that Brahman is the self of everything 
and the cause of the whole world. If the causes of suffering and the 
sufferer constitute one self, it follows that final release is impossible. 
If they are assumed to constitute separate classes, then the possi¬ 
bility of release is not excluded. §. replies that the distinction of the 
two classes is in the phenomenal world only. The distinction between 
the two, the suffering soul and the cause of suffering, is tlie product 
of avidyd. 

R. criticises the Sdmkhya view. The eternally non-active, 
unchangingcannot become witness, an enjoying and cognising 
agent. It cannot be subject to error resting on superposition for these 
arc of the nature of change. Mere proximity to prakyti cannot bring 
about changes. The Sdmkhya teaches that prakrti, when seen by any 
soul in her true nature, retires from that soul [Sdrhkhya Kdrikd 
59 , 61 ). But as the soul is eternally released and above all cliange, it 
does not see prakrti] nor does it attribute to itself her qualities. 
Prakfti cannot see herself as she is non-intelligent; she cannot impute 
to herself the soul's seeing of itself as her seeing of herself. R. says 
that these difficulties are to be found in the theory of an eternally 
unchanging Brahman which, being conscious of avidyd, experiences 
unreal bondage and release. He feels that the Advaita doctrine is more 
irrational than the Sdmkhya which admits a plurality of souls. 
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Section 2 (11-17) 

CONSIDERATION OF THE VAI&ESIKA THEORY 

II, 2. 11. mahad-dlrghavad vd hrasDa-parimandaldbhydm 

Or (the i£'orld may originate from Brahman) as the great and the long 
(prigmate) from the short and the spherical, 

mahat-dirgha-vat: as having dimensions of the great and the long; 
vd: or; hrasva-parimandaldbhydm: from what is short and spherical. 

The Vaisesika argues that the qualities which inhere in the 
substance constituting the cause reappear in the substance con¬ 
stituting the effect. From white threads white clotli is produced. If 
the intelligent Brahman is the cause of the world, intelligence must 
be present in the effect also. But this is not the case. So the intelligent 
Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. The answer is given in the 
suira. According to the Vaisesika, from spherical atoms binary 
compounds are produced which are minute and short and ternary 
compounds which are big and long but not anything spherical; again 
from binaiy^ compounds which are minute and short, ternary 
compounds, etc., arc produced which arc big and long and not 
minute and short. So a non-intelligcnt world may spring from 
intelligent Brahman, If it is argued that the binaiy and ternary 
compounds are endowed with qualities opposed in nature to those 
of the causes, so that qualities of the causes being overpowered do 
not appear in the effects, it is said that non-intelligence is not a 
quality oppo.sed in nature to intelligence but its very negation. So 
there is nothing to prevent Brahman from reproducing its quality of 
intelligence in the world. The reply is given to this objection. The two 
cases are parallel. If the qualities of sphericity and so on existing in 
the cause do not produce corresponding effects, it is the same with 
intelligence. Endowment with other qualities does not modify the 
power of originating effects which belongs to sphericity. For it is 
admitted that the substance produced remains for a moment devoid 
of qualities and only after that, other qualities begin to exist. The 
origin of other forms is due to other causes. See Vaisesika Sutra 
VII. 1. 9, 10, 17. So if sphericity, etc., do not produce like effects, it is 
due to their own nature. If it is the nature of sphericity, etc., not to 
produce like effects, it may be the nature of Brahman to produce an 
unlike effect, the non-intelligent world. Besides, there is also the 
observed fact that, from conjunction (samyoga) there originate 
substances belonging to a class different from that to which con¬ 
junction itself belongs. The doctrine that effects should belong to the 
same class as the causes from wliich they spring is too wide. See also 
II. 1. 6. 

Bhaskara adopts this interpretation. 

R. and Nimbarka hold that this sutra refutes the theory of atoms 
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constituting the universal cause. If the atoms consist of parts, there 
will result an infinite regress; if they are without parts, they cannot 
account for the production of other evolutes. The atomic view is 
untenable. 

II. 2. 12. uhhayathdpi na karmdtas tad-ahhdvah 

Even in both ways activity is not possible (on the part of the atoms); 
hence the absence of that (the creation of the world), 
ubhayathdpi: even in both w^ays; na: not; karma: activity; atah: 
hence; tat-abhdvah: absence of that. 

S, states the atomic theory and then criticises it. The conjunction 
which takes place between the separate atoms at the time of creation 
is due to some action like the one required to bring about the 
conjunction of threads into a piece of cloth. The action implies effort 
on the part of the soul or the impact of one thing like wind against 
another tree. The effort of the soul is possible only when the mind is 
joined with the soul and there is impact only after the creation of 
products like wind, etc. But neither is possible in the state of dissolu¬ 
tion for then there is neither the physical body nor any evolved 
product or thing except in its atomic condition. Creation out of atoms 
is inexplicable. If it is said that the principle of adfsta, the unseen 
accumulation of merits and demerits causes the original motion of 
the atoms, where does it reside, in the soul or in the atoms? As a non- 
intelligent principle, it cannot be the cause of action. Nor can it be 
guided by the soul for, according to the Vaisesika, the soul is not 
intelligent. Even if it is said to reside in the soul, there will be no 
connection between the principle and the atom. If the unseen 
principle in the soul is said to be connected with the atoms indirectly, 
there will be perpetual activity and perpetual creation and therefore 
no dissolution at all. In the absence of any definite cause of action, 
there will be no activity in the atoms and so no creation. Even 
dissolution will be impossible in the absence of any visible cause for 
the .separation of atoms. 

R. asks whether adfsta resides in atoms or souls and rejects both 
views. 

II. 2. 13. samavdydbhyupagamdc ca sdmydd anavasthiteh 

And because of the admission of the relation of inherence, and on account 
of infinite regress (arising therefrom) because of sameness (there will be 
neither creation nor dissolution). 

samavdya: the relation of inherence; abhyupagamdt: on account of 
admission; ca: and; sdmydt: owing to sameness; anavasthiteh: on 
account of infinite regress. 

The relation of samavdya cannot account for the creation and 
dissolution of the world. A binary which inheres in two atoms is 
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different from them and the relation of inherence which is equally 
different from two atoms must be inherent in them on account of a 
second relation of samavdya and so on ad infinitum. If samavdya is 
said to be eternally present in the things seen here and before us, 
samyoga also may be said to be eternally connected with things which 
are joined together and need not depend on a further connection, 
samavdya. Both of them are different from the terms they relate. 


II. 2. 14. niiyam eva ca hhdvdt 

And there imll he permanent {activity or non-activity of atoms) alone on 
account of existence. 

nityam: permanent; eva: alone; ca: and; hhdvdt: on account of 
existence. 

The atoms may be essentially active or non-active or both or 
neither. If active, there will be no dissolution; if non-active there 
would be no creation. Their being both is impossible because of 
mutual contradiction. If they were neither, their activity or non¬ 
activity would depend on an operative cause. Such causes as adrsta 
being in permanent proximity to the atoms, permanent activity would 
result. If they are not operative causes, permanent non-activity will 
result. So the atomist view is untenable. 

R. says that if the samavdya relation is eternal, that to which the 
relation belongs is also eternal and so the world is eternal. Srlkantha 
and Bakuleva accept this position. 


II. 2. 15. rupddimattvdc ca viparyayo dariandt 

And on account {of the atoms) having colour and so on, the opposite 
conclusion {will follow) because it is observed {in daily experience), 
rupddimaitvdt: on account of possessing colour and so on; ca : and; 
viparyayah: an opposite conclusion; darsandt: because it is observed. 

The Vaiiesika assumes that when substances are broken up into 
parts, a limit is reached beyond which the process of breaking up 
cannot be continued. The atoms are the limit. They belong to four 
different classes, are eternal, possess the qualities of colour, etc. 
These are the originating principles from out of which this material 
world of colour, form, etc., is made. 

If atoms have colour, etc., then they are gross and non-permanent. 
We find from daily experience that things possessing colour, etc., are, 
compared to their causes, gross and non-permanent. A piece of cloth 
is gross when compared to the threads of which it is made and non¬ 
permanent; so the threads are gross compared to the filaments of 
which they are made. So the atoms possessing colour must be gross 
and non-eternal compared to their causes. So Vaisesika Sutra (IV. 
1.1) that That which exists without having a cause is eternal* does 
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not apply to the atoms. Secondly, the reason which the Vaisesika 
gives for the permanence of the atoms, that if, as causes, they are not 
permanent, there is no point in referring to the non-eternity of 
effects [Vaisesika Sutra IV. 1. 4) is not satisfactory. The eternal 
cause may be Brahman, Again, a word need not always imply the 
existence of the thing implied by the word. The object must be 
established as existing by other means of knowledge. If ignorance or 
non-perception of the cause is assigned as the reason for believing 
that the atoms are eternal, this is too wide for we may believe even 
binary compounds to be eternal for they produce perceptible effects 
and are themselves produced by non-perceived atoms. If it is said 
tliat non-perception in IV. 1. 5 means that the atoms cannot be 
destroyed either by the destruction of the cause or by disintegration 
and therefore they are to be regarded as eternal, we reply that this 
reasoning applies only to things that come into being as the result of 
the combination of several substances. Then the things perish w4ien 
the substances become separate from each other or are themselves 
destroyed, but the view of the Vedanta is that the destruction of the 
effect is possible only by a modification in its condition as solid ghee 
is destroyed when it is reduced to a liquid condition. So atoms may 
not be destroyed or disintegrated but may be transformed into a prior 
non-atomic condition, which is the condition of tlie being of Brahman, 


II. 2. 16. uhhayathd ca dosdt 

And on account of defect in both ways, 

uhhayathd: both ways; ca: and; dosdt: owing to defect. 

Earth has the qualities of smell, taste, colour and touch and is 
gross. Water has colour, taste and touch and is line; fire has colour 
and touch and is finer still; air is finest of all, having the quality of 
touch only. Do the atoms constituting the four elements possess a 
larger or smaller number of qualities than their elements? If we say 
that some atoms possess more numerous qualities, then their size will 
be increased and they will cease to be atoms. If to save tlie equality 
of atoms, we say that there is no difference in the number of 
their qualities, they must have one quality only, then we will not 
perceive touch in fire or colour and touch in water or taste, colour 
and touch in earth, since the qualities of effects have for their 
antecedents the qualities of their causes. If all atoms are assumed to 
have all the four qualities we should perceive what we do not actually 
perceive, smell and taste in air. For all these reasons the atomic 
doctrine is unacceptable. 

This is siitra 15 in R. and Srikantha. 

R. says that there is defect in both ways, i.e. either if the atoms be 
possessed of colour, etc., or if they be not. On the first view, they 
cannot be eternal; on the second, their effects cannot be possessed of 
colour and the rest. 
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II. 2. 17. aparigrahac cdtyaniam anapeksd 

And because of non-acceptance there must he an absolute disregard {of 
the atomic theory), 

aparigrahdt: on account of non-acccptance; ca: and; atyantam: 
complete or absolute; anapeksd: disregard. 

Some competent persons accept the Sdrhkhya but not the 
Vaiscsika. While the Vaisesika holds that there are six categories it 
makes substance the principal one on which the other five are 
dependent. If these arc dependent, then they may be different forms 
and conditions of one and the same substance. But this is to give up 
the Vaiksika point of view. It cannot be said that substance and 
quality are separate for in a white blanket, a red cow or a blue lotus, 
the qualities of white, red and blue reside only in some substances. 
If it is said that substance and qualities stand in the relation of one 
not being able to exist without the other (ayutasiddhi), then they 
must be either non-separate in place, non-separate in time or non- 
vSeparate in cliaracter and none of these alternatives agrees with the 
Vaisesika principles. Again, the distinction between samyoga or 
conjunction of things which can exist separately and samavdya or 
inherence or connection of things which are incapable of separate 
existence is futile since the cause which exists before the effect 
cannot be said to be incapable of .separate existence. If it is argued 
that it is the effect which is inherent in the cause, the quality cannot 
exist independently and apart, say from a piece of cloth. How can the 
quality which has not come into existence be related to the cause at 
all? Nor can it be said that the effect comes into existence first and is 
then related with the cause for this would mean that the effect 
exists prior to its coming into existence and is capable of separate 
existence. The relation between the two is conjunction and not 
inherence. Again, there is no proof to show that samyoga and 
samavdya are themselves actual entities beyond the things in which 
they exist as relations. Simply becau.se things have names of their 
own and produce distinct cognitions in us, it does not follow that they 
are actual entities. Things have an original nature of their own before 
they acquire a new nature on account of their being related with other 
things. Samyoga and samavdya have no nature of their own apart 
from wliat accrues to them from the relatedness of the things. Atoms 
cannot enter into samyoga with each other and samyoga of the soul 
with the atoms cannot be the cause of the motion of the latter and 
samyoga of the soul and manas cannot be the cause of cognitions for 
these have no parts. If we are asked to assume samavdya because 
otherwise the relation of that which abides and the abode is not 
possible we will be guilty of mutual dependence. The Vaisesika 
doctrine cannot be sustained. 
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Section 3 (18-27) 

CONSIDERATION OF THE SAKVASTIVADA 

II, 2. 18. samuddya ubhaya-hetti-ke*pi tad-aprdptih 
Even [if we assume) collections due to tivo causes, it is not established, 
samiiddyah: collection; ubhayahetuke: due to two causes; a pi: evTn; 
tad-aprdptih: there is non-establishment of that. 

S. refers to the different developments of Buddhism and mentions 
three, the Sautrdntika and the Vaibhdsika which believe in the reality 
of every object, sarvdstivdda\ and the Vijhdnavdda wliich opines that 
thought alone is real. For the nihilists eveiy^thing is void or unreal; 
they adopt Sunyavdda. 

The Vaibhdsikas maintain the reality of external objects which 
are directly perceivable. The Sautrdntikas hold that external objects 
are inferable through cognition and are not directly perceived. The 
Vijhdnavddins maintain the reality of cognitions alone without any 
substratum. All these are of the view that the objects admitted by 
them are momentary. The view of Sunyavdda is that everything is 
void. In this sutra, realism is taken up for consideration. The realists 
assume that the external world of elements, sense-organs and 
qualities and the internal world are both real. The external world 
arises out of four kinds of atoms, earth, water, fire and air. The 
inward world consists of five groups or skandhas: rupa (sensation), 
vijhdna (knowledge), vedand (feeling), samjhd (verbal knowledge) 
and sahiskdra (dispositions). Neither the atoms nor the skandhas can 
achieve the groupings as assumed by the realists. They are non¬ 
in telligent. If they are assumed to be active of their own nature, they 
will be always active and there will be no scope for release. The 
activity of the mind w'hich is said to be the cause of the collections is 
not possible without the accomplishment of the groupings, i.e. 
without the presence of the body. The theory does not allow the 
existence of any other permanent and intelligent being such as the 
soul which enjoys and the Lord who governs. A series of cognitions of 
one’s own self cannot be the cause. If the series is different in 
character from the several momentary cognitions of which it is made, 
then this is to admit a permanent self. If the series is momentary, it 
cannot be active and bring into being the external and the internal 
wwlds. 

R. asks how on the doctrine of momentariness, the aggregates the 
theory postulates can ever come into being. If we are referred to the 
doctrine of dependent origination, pratltya-samutpdda, it does not 
solve the difficulty. For, though ignorance may lead to desire and so 
on as they say and in the end to ignorance once again, this does not 
explain the origination of the aggregates about which there is 
ignorance. To take the shell for silver may be an act of ignorance. 
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But how about the aggregate which is known as the shell and what is 
the substratum of ignorance in this case? Ignorance does not account 
for that. Again, everything being momentary, the subject wlio 
experiences the silver in the shell passes away witli that experience. 
If desire and aversion result from ignorance, they occur not to a 
subject that was ignorance but to a different subject. We are thus 
left with the anomalous consequence of one man's ignorance causing 
another's suffering. 

Srinivasa says that the view is faulty since it rejects Brahman, 
admits the collections of atoms, unseen and unheard, but a cause for 
their collection is impossible. 

II. 2. 19. itaretara-pratyayatvdd iti cen notpaiiimdtra-mmitiatvdt 

If it be said that [groupings of atoms and skandhas are possible) on 
account of mutual causality (of avidyd and the rest), [we say) they are 
the cause only of origin [and not of groupings). 

itaretara: mutual; pratyayatvdt: on account of causality; Hi cet: if it 
be said; na: not so; utpatti: origin; mdtra: only; nimittatvdt: because 
of being the cause. 

R. reads pratyayatvdd upapannam, ... If it be said that it is to be 
explained through mutual causality. . . . 

Nimbarka follows this reading. 

Bhaskara reads . . . pratyayamanyatvdt. 

The objection is raised that, even though there is no permanent 
ruling principle, the world of samsdra is made possible because of the 
causal force of the series beginning with avidyd and ending with death 
and return to life. The answer to this is given that that causality 
accounts for the origination of the different members and not for 
their groupings, external and internal. The series of avidyd, etc., are 
themselves dependent on groupings and so cannot account for them. 
Even if we assume that the two avidyd and the rest and the groupings 
of the atoms and the skandhas arise simultaneously, it may be asked 
whether the successive groupings are like or unlike each other. In the 
former case they will be unable to change; in the latter they will 
change, irrespective of their good or bad actions. Again, if even the 
souls are momentary, liow can they wait till the formation of the 
objects of enjoyment? Release and enjoyment become impossible. 

II. 2. 20. Uttarotpdde ca purva-nirodhdt 

Because on the origination of the subsequent [moment) the preceding one 
ceases to he [therefore there can be no causal relation between avidyd and 
the rest). 

Uttar a: subsequent; utpdde: as it arises; ca: and; purva: preceding; 
nirodhdt: on account of ceasing to be. 

Between two momentary things, there cannot be any relation for 
the first has ceased to be, w'lien the second comes to exist. If we say 
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that every consequent has in it the essence of the antecedent, we 
deny the doctrine of universal momentariness. If origin and dcstruc- 
tion are tlie earlier and the later stages of one and the same thing, 
then the thing is assumed to exist for three moments of time. 

II. 2. 21. asati pratijnoparodlio yaugapadyam anyaihd 

When {the cause) is absent, {if the effect is present) there results the 
contradiction of the admitted principle or else simultaneity {of cause and 
effect). 

asati: when absent; pratijnd: an admitted principle; uparodhah: 
coriixdiWiQXioiv, yaugapadyam: simultaneity; anyaihd: otherwise. 

If it be said that there may be an effect, even when there is no 
cause, the main principle of the school that the mind and its states 
arise on account of the four causes, material cause {dlamhana), 
impression {samanantara), sense {adhipati) and auxiliary cause 
{sahakdri) will have to be given up. If no cause is required, anything 
may come into being at any time. If it is said that the antecedent 
continues to exist until the consequent is produced, we accept the 
simultaneous existence of cause and effect and reject the theory of 
universal momentariness. 

Baladeva interprets the phrase pratijhoparodhah as the con¬ 
tradiction of the initial proposition that the world originates from 
the skandhas. 

II. 2. 22. pratisamkhyapratisamkhyd-nirodhdprdptir aviccheddt 

Since there is no discontinuity in the series, there is the non-establishment 
of the voluntary and the involuntary destruction, 
pratisamkhyd: voluntary; apratisamkhyd: non-voluntary; nirodha: 
destruction; aprdptih: non-establishment; aviccheddt: on account of 
non-discontinuity. 

The Buddhists maintain that universal destruction goes on 
constantly. They hold that whatever forms an object of knowledge 
and is different from the triad is produced and momentary.^ The 
triad are non-substantial and merely negative in character, abhdva- 
mdtra. Destruction dependent on a voluntary act of the mind is 
when one by an act of will smashes a jar; destruction not so 
dependent is that which is due to the material decay of things. The 
third is dkdsa which means the absence of anything occupying space 
which will be taken up later. Destruction, dependent on voluntary or 
involuntary acts, is impossible for it must refer to the series of things 
as a whole or to the things themselves. The series cannot be destroyed 
for its members arc connected together as cause and effect in an 
unbroken manner. The things cannot be destroyed for in the various 
states or conditions of a thing, there remains something by which the 


' huddhi-hodhyam traydd anyat samskrtam k§afiikam ca. 
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thing itself is recognised either by perception or by inference. So 
there is no kind of destruction possible. 

Bhaskara reads asambhavah for aviccheddt. 

ir. 2. 23, uhhayathd ca dosdt 

And on account oj defectiveness both ways. 

ubhayathd: both ways; ca: and; dosdt: on account of defectiveness. 

If destruction of avidyd, etc., results from perfect knowledge and 
the adoption of the ethical path, we must give up the view that 
destruction takes place without any cause. If avidyd, etc., are 
destroyed of their own accord, what is the use of the ethical path and 
the knowledge tliat everything is momentary, painful and void? 

R. makes out that both origination from nothing and passing away 
into nothing are impossible. If the effect originates from nothing, it 
will itself be of the nature of nothing; but the world is not seen to be 
of the nature of nothingness. Again, if that which exists undergoes 
destruction, it would follow that after one moment the entire world 
would pass away into nothingness. On both the views, origination and 
destruction cannot take place as described by the Buddhists. 
Srlkantha follows R. Bhaskara does not mention this sutra. 

II. 2. 24. dkdse edvisesdt 

In the case of dkdsa also, there being no difference {it cannot be treated 
as a nonentity), 

dkdse: in the case of dkdsa; ca: akso; aviiesdt: on account of non¬ 
difference. 

Scripture says that dkdsa is an entity, a real thing. T.U. II. 1. It is 
inferred from the quality of sound as earth and the other elements 
are inferred from smell, etc. The Buddhists claim that dkdsa is the 
support of air. So it must be an entity. Again, we cannot say that 
dkdia like the two kinds of destruction is a nonentity and at the same 
time eternal. That wliich is non-existent can be neither eternal nor 
non-eternal. 

R. says that when we say ‘here a hawk flies, there a vulture', we 
are conscious of dkdsa as marking the different places of the flight of 
the different birds. It cannot be regarded as a nonentity. For R., 
non-existence, abhdva, is a special state of something actually 
existing. Even if dkdsa were admitted to be of the nature of abhdva, 
it would not be a futile nonentity, na nirupdkhyatvam. 

II. 2. 25. anusmrtes ca 

And on account of remembrance. 

anusmrteh: on account of remembrance; ca: and. 

If w^e believe in the doctrine of universal momentariness, then the 
experiencing subject will also be momentary and the act of 
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remembrance becomes inexplicable. The subject cognising a thing 
and the subject remembering it should be the same. The moments of 
cognition and recognition, perception and remembrance should 
belong to the same person and so he cannot be regarded as 
momentary. If it be said that belief in one and the same experiencing 
subject arises from the similarity of two or more cognitions of the 
self, the recognition of similarity implies a person who is permanent 
enough to discern the similarity of different cognitions. To argue that 
the knowledge of similarity is a new cognition independent of prior 
cognitions occupying the different moments or of a permanent 
experiencing subject, etc., does not help, for when we say this is 
similar to that, this and that as well as similarity between them are 
expressed in one act of judgement. If similarity were a distinct 
cognition unconnected with things which are similar, then similarity 
has no reference to this or that. It is an admitted fact. Whatever may 
be said with regard to objects, there can be no doubt with reference 
to the conscious subject. He is distinctly aware that he is the same 
subject who remembers today what he apprehended yesterday. 

R. means by anusmrti, recognition.^ He points out that not only 
recognition but inference which presupposes the ascertainment and 
remembrance of general propositions would become inexplicable. He 
would not even be able to prove the assertion that things are 
momentary for the subject perishes the very moment he states the 
proposition to be proved and another subject will be unable to 
complete what has been begun by another and about which he 
himself does not know anything. 

Srinivasa says that if a permanent soul were not acknowledged, 
there would be no practical activities at all. 

II. 2. 26. ndsato’dfstatvdt 

{Entity does) not {arise) from non-existence since it is not observed, 
na: not; asatah: from non-existence; adrsfatvdt: since it is not seen 
(observed). 

Those who hold that the effect does not arise without the 
destruction of the cause, maintain that existent things spring from 
non-existent ones. This view is refuted by the sUtra. If things spring 
from non-existence, there is no point in the assumption of special 
causes. Non-existence is the same in all cases. Sprouts could not come 
from seeds but from the horns of hares, which we do not observe. If it 
is said that there are different kinds of non-existence with special 
features, then they cease to be non-existent and become entities. 
Non-existence as such cannot possess causal efficiency. Again, if 
existence came from non-existence all effects would be affected by 
non-existence whereas they are positive entities distinguished by 

^ antismaraitam purvdnubhuta-vastu-vi^ayarh jUdnam pratyabhijfidnain ity 
arthah. R. 
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special characteristics. When a seed becomes a sprout the cause is 
those permanent particles of the seed which are not destroyed (even 
when the seed undergoes decomposition). This doctrine of entity 
springing from non-entity, is inconsistent with their own view that all 
material aggregates spring from the atoms and mental aggregates 
from the skandhas. 

R. considers here the Santrdntika view that to be an object of 
cognition means nothing more than to be the cause of the origination 
of cognition. So even a thing that has perished may have imparted 
its form to the cognition and on the basis of that form the object is 
inferred. The manifold character of cognitions is derived from the 
manifold character of real things. The sutra makes out that the 
special forms of cognitions cannot be the forms of things that have 
perished. For it is not observed that when a substrate of attributes 
perishes, its attributes pass over into another thing. The manifold¬ 
ness of cognitions can result from the manifoldness of things only on 
the condition of the persistence of the thing at the time of cognition. 

^rikantha begins a new section here. This sutra and the next deal 
with the refutation of the Sautrdntika view that an object is inferred 
from the impressions left on our mind by it. But a momentary and 
therefore non-existent entity cannot produce any impression. 

III. 2. 27. uddsindndm api cawam siddhih 

And thus there will be accomplishment on the part of the indifferent as 
well. 

uddsindndm: of indifferent (inactive) persons; api: even; ca: and; 
evam: thus; siddhih: accomplishment. 

If the doctrine that entity arises from non-entity is accepted, then 
non-existence can be achieved without any effort. Anyone can 
attain release. 

R. says that as all effects are accomplished without a cause, even 
perfectly inert men will accomplish all the ends to be reached in this 
and in the next life, including final release. 

Since there is never any attainment of knowledge or release by 
one who is inactive, this doctrine is false. 


Section 4 (28-32) 

CONSIDERATION OF VIJNANA-VADA 
II. 2. 28. 7idbhdva upalabdheh 

The non-existence (of external objects) cannot he maintained on account 
of perception. 

na: not; abhdvah: non-existence; upalabdheh: on account of per¬ 
ception. 
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In this sutra, the view that ideas are the only reality is considered. 
According to Vijndna-vdda the process whose constituting members 
are the act of knowledge, the object of knowledge and the result of 
knowledge is altogether an internal one. Even if things exist in the 
outside w’^orld, we can have experience of them through mental 
processes. External objects cannot be apprehended for they are either 
atoms or their groupings. Atoms are imperceptible and so are their 
groupings which cannot be different from the atoms which enter 
them. The differences of cognitions of pillar, wall or jar are mental in 
character. The forms of the objects of knowledge are detennined by 
ideas and not the reality of the external world. As our knowledge 
of objects in the form of ideas and of the objects themselves, is 
simultaneously presented, they must be one and the same. If they 
were different, we may be conscious of one and not of another. So 
VijMna-vdda argues that the world of external things is not real. 
This view is confirmed by the similarity of our perceptions of waking 
life and experiences of our dreams and illusions. Our perceptions of 
objects are only simple ideas. The variety of ideas can be accounted 
for by samskdras or impressions of past ideas. The ideas and im¬ 
pressions succeed each other as necessarily as the seed and tlie sprout. 
Even the Veddnta admits that in dreams, when there are no external 
objects, knowledge arises on account of prior mental impressions. 

To all this the reply is made in this siitra. Our perceptions point 
out to us external things like pillars and walls. We are aware in 
perception, not of perception but of the object of perception. 
Vtjndna-vdda admits it when it says that the internal object of 
cognition appears like something external. If we have no experience of 
the external world, how can we say that it seems like something 
external? We apprehend things through means of knowledge. If there 
are no external objects, how can the ideas have the form of objects? 
If they have the form of objects it does not mean that objects have 
become reduced to forms. Objects are apprehended as external and 
distinct from ideas. Between the idea and the object there is not 
identity but only causal connection. We have knowledge of different 
attributes black and white as also of different objects. Again, if the 
ideas occupy different moments of time and vanish immediately 
after they have been felt in consciousness, we cannot say of them that 
they are either the knower or the known. If the idea does not last even 
for two consecutive moments, then there cannot be talk about ideas 
being different from each other, about anything being momentary 
and void, between individuals and classes, between existence and 
non-existence due to avidyd and about bondage and release. 

The Vijndna-vdda argues that while an idea illumines by itself as a 
lamp, the external objects do not and so we become conscious of the 
idea and not of the external world. The obvious fact is that ideas 
make us aware of external things. We cannot say that one idea 
depends on another and so on for it is the self who cognises the ideas 
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and yet the self and the cognitions are of a different nature. They are 
related to each other as the knower and the known or as subject and 
object. The witnessing self exists by himself and cannot be doubted. 
This witnessing self of the Advaita Vedanta is one, permanent, and 
self-illuminating while the ideas of the Vijndna-vdda are transitory 
and many and tlierefore require for their manifestation an intelligent 
principle beyond them. 

Incidentally, tliis sutra repudiates the interpretation of the mdyd 
doctrine which holds that all objects are illusory or non-existent. It 
maintains the reality of external objects and says that cognitions 
arise from the contact of sense-organs with particular objects. The 
external object is other than the cognition of it. 

There are texts which look upon the world as self-contradictory 
and therefore non-existent. See, for example, the following verse 
from the Teja-bindupanisad, 

vandhyd-kumdra hhltis ced asti kincana 
sasa-sfingena ndgendro mftas cej jagad asti tat. 

If you are afraid of the barren woman’s son, if a serpent is killed 
when hit by the horns of a hare, then the world exists. 

II, 2. 29. vaidharniydc ca na svapnddivat 

And on account of difference in nature, {ideas of the waking life) are not 
like those in a dream, etc. 

vaidharniydt: on account of difference in nature; ca: and; na: not; 
svapnddivat: like dream, etc. 

If it is argued that ideas in the waking life arise as those in a dream, 
without the stimulus of external objects, the sutra states that the 
two kinds of ideas are different in nature. Whereas the dream-states 
are negated in waking life, waking experiences continue to exist 
without being negated. What we experience in dream is due to 
memory, while what we experience in waking life is immediate 
apprehension. The difference between remembered and perceived 
experience is marked by the presence and absence of objects. There¬ 
fore waking life is different from dream. 

Even §. admits that the things that we apprehend in the waking 
state are not negated in any state.^ It will not be correct to argue 
that the Sutrakdra is here establisliing the phenomenal reality of the 
world, vydvahdrika-satyatva, for the Buddhists do not deny it.^ The 
siUra denies the subjective idealism of the Vijndna-vdda and alhrms 
the extra-mental reality of the world of waking experience. 

^ naivam jdgaritopalabdham vastu stambddikam kasydneid apy avasthdydm 
hddhyate. 

* dve saiye sam-updkritya buddhdndm dharmadesand 
loke sathvfH-satyam ca satyarh ca paramarthatab. 

Nagarjuna: Mddhydmaka Kdrikd XXIV. 492. 

N 
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Bhaskara says that those who follow the Bauddha system are 
mayd-vddins who are rejected by the Sutrakdra} 


II. 2. 30. na hhdvo'nupalahdheh 

The existence of (impressions) is not (possible) on account of non- 
perception, 

na: not; hhdvah: existence; an-upalahdheh: on account of non¬ 
perception. 

Vijndna-vdda attempts to account for the variety of ideas by the 
variety of mental impressions without any reference to external 
objects. Without the perception of external objects, the existence of 
mental impressions is impossible. For the variety of mental 
impressions is caused by the variety of the objects perceived. How 
can various impressions arise if no external things are perceived? 
The positive and the negative method of argument^ is in favour of 
the reality of external objects. Cognitions arise when there are 
external objects; they do not arise when there are no external 
objects. Even in the absence of impressions, we believe in the 
existence of the external world. Again, the impressions require a 
substratum in which they reside. Such a substratum cannot be 
cognised by any means of knowledge. 

R. argues that we do not perceive mere cognitions devoid of 
corresponding objects. We nowhere perceive cognitions not inherent 
in a cognising subject and not referring to objects.* Even dream 
cognitions are not devoid of objective content. 


II. 2. 31. ksanikatvdc ca 

And on account of (the dlaya-vijhdna) being momentary, (it cannot he 

the substratum of mental impressions). 

ksanikatvdt: on account of being momentary; ca: and. 

If pravftti-vijndna or the cognitions having the form of external 
things cannot be the substratum of impressions, even dlaya vijndna 
cannot be the substratum for it is also momentary in character. 
Facts of memory, recognition, etc., imply a being which continues to 
exist and is therefore connected with the past, the present and the 
future. 

As for the Sunya-vdda, §. contends that complete denial of every¬ 
thing is not possible except on the recognition of some truth which 
cannot be denied. 

R., Bh^kara and Srikantha do not mention this sutra, 

1 ye iu hauddha-matavalamhino mdya-vadinas tepy anena nydyena sutra- 
kdrenaiva nirastd veditavydb* 

• anvaya and vyatireka, 

• na hy akartrkasydkarmakasya vd jhdnasya kvacid upalahdhib^ 
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II. 2. 32. sarvathdnupapattei ca 

And on account of being defective in all ways, 
sarvathd: in all ways; anupapatteh: on account of being defective; 
ca: and. 

The different doctrines of the reality of external objects, or of ideas 
and general nothingness contradict one another. The Buddhist 
doctrine cannot be accepted. 

Bhaskara does not have this sutra. 

R. takes this sutra as a separate section dealing with the refutation 
of the Sunya-vdda that nothing whatever is real. 

Modern existentialism is reminiscent of some forms of Advaita 
Vedanta and Buddhism that the quest for reality is prompted by 
the perception of the misery and vanity of existence. The world we 
know is various, mutable. Its events lapse into non-entity at the 
very moment of their birth. The world is samsdra, a perpetual flux 
of states and relations of things, an evershifting phantasmagoria of 
thoughts and perceptions devoid of any substance. The objects of 
empirical knowledge are unstable, contingent, for ever breaking 
down logically into new relations to other things, which, when 
scrutinised, prove equally relative and elusive. The glory of this 
imperfect world is that it puts us on the track of apprehending the 
Real Being which underlies and informs this unstable world. It also 
helps us to become emotionally detached from the triumphs and 
tragedies of life. 


Section 5 (33-36) 

CONSIDERATION OF JAINISM 
II. 2. 33. naikasminn asambhavdt 

{The Jaina doctrine) cannot (be accepted) on account of the impossi¬ 
bility (of contradictory attributes) in one thing, 
na: not; ekasmin: in one thing; asambhavdt: on account of impossi¬ 
bility. 

§. summarises the Jaina view according to which there are seven 
entities, jlva (soul), ajlva (non-soul), dsrava^ (issuing forward), 
samvara (restraint), nirjara^ (destruction), bandha (bondage) and 
moksa (release). Soul and non-soul refer to the enjoying souls and the 
objects of enjoyment. Asrava is the forward movement of the senses 
towards their objects; samvara is the restraint of the activity of the 
senses; nirjara is self-mortification by which sin is destroyed; bandha 
or bondage consists of works and moksa or release is the ascent of the 
soul to the highest regions after bondage has ceased. These are 


^ dhravati Hi dirava. 


nirjarayati iti nirjara. 
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brought under the two categories of the soul and the non-soul. 
Sometimes five asti-kdyas or existing bodies are mentioned, viz. 
soul, jlva; body, pud gala; merit, dharma; demerit, adharma; space, 
dkdsa. The reasoning known as sapta-hhahgi-naya is applied to all 
these. Maybe it is; maybe it is not; maybe it is and is not; maybe it 
is indescribable: maybe it is and is indescribable; maybe it is not and 
it is indescribable; maybe it is and is not and is indescribable.^ 

The sutra says that this reasoning is untenable since contradictory 
attributes cannot belong to one and the same thing. A cognition of 
indefinite nature cannot be a source of knowledge. If indefiniteness 
belongs to all things, knowledge and the means of knowledge, 
knowing subject and the objects of knowledge, the Jain teachers do 
not teach us anything definite or certain. Again, to call the asti-kdyas 
indescribable and yet to describe them is to contradict oneself. If 
heaven is nothing definite in regard to its existence or duration, how 
can one aim at it? As for the doctrine of atoms or pudgalas, it has 
already been refuted in considering the Vaisesika theory. 

The Jaina doctrine of anekdnta-vdda describes the complexity of 
objects. The different qualities possessed by an object are not 
contradictory to one another. 

II. 2. 34. evam cdtmdkdrtsnyam 

And likewise {there results) the non-pervasiveness of the soul, 
evam: thus; ca: and; dtmd: the soul; akdrtsnyam: non-pervasiveness. 

For the Jainas, the soul has the same size as the body. Being 
limited in extent, it is non-eternal, anitya. If it enters a large body 
like that of an elephant, it cannot occupy the whole of it; in a small 
body like that of an ant, it will not have sufficient space. The same 
difficulties are felt if we consider the different stages of one person, 
his childhood, youth and old age. If it is argued that the soul 
consists of an infinite number of parts, which are capable of being 
compressed or expanded, then if the infinite particles occupy different 
places, they cannot be contained in a small body; if they occupy the 
same place, the size of the soul will always be very small. Again, 
where the soul has a limited extent, why should we assume that the 
particles are infinite in number? 

II. 2. 35. na ca parydydd apy avirodho vikdrddihhyah 

Nor also is there non-contradiction {if particles join or fall away from 
the soul) by modification, on account of change and the rest, 
na: not; ca: and; parydydt: by modification; api: also; avirodhah: 
non-contradiction; vikdrddihhyah: on account of change, etc. 

If the Jainas say that the particles join or fall away when the soul 

^ sydd asti, sydn ndsti, sydd avaktavya, sydd asii ca ndsti ca, sydd asti 
edvyahiavyai ca, sydn ndsti edvaktavyah ca, sydd asti ca ndsti edvaktavyah ca. 
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enters into a large or a small body, the sutra points out that this view 
implies that the soul is capable of undergoing change and is therefore 
non-permanent. This is inconsistent with the Jatna view of release of 
the soul, the ascent of the soul when its bonds are sundered; which is 
likened to the rise of the gourd to the surface of the water, when it is 
freed from the encumbering mud. The particles cannot be of the 
nature of self, since they have origin and destruction. We cannot say 
that one of these particles is permanent, for we do not know which it 
is. Nor do we know where they come from or go, when they join or 
fall away from the soul. On the Jaina view both the particles and the 
soul are indefinite. 

If it is argued that the soul may be considered to be permanent in 
spite of its changes, even as a stream of water is said to be permanent 
in spite of the changing water, it is said in reply that if the stream is 
not real, we get the theory of the void; if the stream is real, then the 
soul becomes of a changing nature. 


II. 2. 36. antydvasihites cohhaya-niiyatvdd avisesah 

And on account of the permanence of the final [size of the soul) and 
because of the permanency of the two (earlier sizes) there is non¬ 
distinction of the size, 

antya-avasthiteh: on account of the permanency of the final; ca: and; 
uhhaya-nityatvdt: because of the permanence of the two (earlier 
sizes); avisesah: there is non-distinction (of size). 

Since the Jainas hold that the final state of the soul is permanent, 
it follows that the two earlier, initial and intervening ones also are 
permanent, otherwise there would be three different conditions of 
one and the same soul. This means that the different bodies of the 
soul have one and the same size and it is not required to enter into 
larger and smaller bodies. 

Or we may say that the dimensions of the soul being the same in its 
three conditions, the soul is either small or large and cannot vary 
according to the size of the body. So the/atna view cannot be accepted. 

R. argues that the final size of the soul, i.e. its size in the state of 
release is enduring since the soul thereafter does not pass into 
another body. This size being permanent belongs to it previously 
also. Therefore there is no difference in size and the soul cannot have 
the size of its temporary bodies. 

Srinivasa is of the same view. The soul has a permanent and 
constant size in a gross body as well as in a subtle body, in the state 
of bondage as well as in that of release. So the doctrine that the soul 
is of the size of the body is untenable. 

Baladeva gives a different interpretation: ‘On account of the 
non-distinction of the final state [of release from that of bondage], 
both being permanent.' According to the Jaina view there is no 
difference between the state of release and that of bondage for the 
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former, is a constant progress upward or remaining in the alokdkdsa. 
Movement whether in the world or upward is a characteristic of 
bondage. No one can possibly feel happy in the state of constant 
motion or standing still in a place without any support. So there is 
no difference between release and bondage on this view. 


Section 6 (37-41) 

CONSIDERATION OF THE VIEW THAT GOD IS ONLY THE 
EFFICIENT CAUSE 

II. 2. 37. patyur asdmanjasydt 

(The doctrine) of the Lord (as only the efficient cause of the world) (fs 
untenable) on account of inadequacy. 

In I. 4. 23-4, it is shown that God is both the material and the 
efficient cause of the world. The view that God is merely the efficient 
and not the material cause of the world is here considered. Some 
forms of Sdmkhya and Yoga look upon God as the efficient cause 
different from purusa and pradhdna. The Mdhesvaras hold that 
Pasupati, Siva, is the efficient cause. There are other systems which 
hold that God is only the efficient cause of the world. 

If the Lord assigns to different people different positions according 
to his liking, he will be like any one of us, subject to hatred, passion 
and so on. If we say that these positions high, intermediate and low, 
are determined by the merit and demerit of living beings, this leads 
to mutual dependence. To suggest that this mutual dependence is 
beginningless does not solve the problem. If imperfection leads to 
activity^ as the Nydya Sutra (I. 1. 18) states, then even God who is 
active is imperfect. The Yoga view is that God is a special kind of 
soul (purusa-visesa). In that case he must be devoid of all activity. 

R. mentions the different schools of Saivism here and argues that 
the Scripture refers to Ndrdyana as the universal creator. He quotes 
Mahopanisad. ‘Alone, indeed, there was Ndrdyana, not Brahmd, not 
lidna, he being alone did not rejoice.*^ 

Both R. and Nimbarka insert a negative particle ‘not’. The 
doctrine is not acceptable, on account of inconsistency. 

Srikantha refers here only to those Saivas who look upon the Lord 
as the efficient cause only, while mdyd is the material cause and 
Sakti is the instrument. §. and Bhaskara consider under this siltra not 
only the Pdiupata doctrine, but the Sdmkhya’Yoga as well as other 
views which maintain that the Lord is the efficient cause only and 
not the material cause of the world. 

' pravartand lak^afid do^db. 

* tathaiko ha vai ndrdyatia dsln na brahma ne^dnafi- . . . sa ekdki na ramate. 
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11. 2. 38. samhandhdnupapattei ca 

And on account of the impossibility of the relation, 
samhandha: relation; an-upapatteh: on account of being impossible; 
ca: and. 

A Lord distinct from pradhdna and the souls cannot be their ruler 
unless he is related to them. This relation cannot be samyoga or 
conjunction for all the three are of infinite extent and devoid of parts. 
It cannot be samavdya or inherence for it is impossible to say which 
is the abode and which is the abiding thing. We cannot assume any 
other connection which can be inferred from the world as effect for 
we have yet to decide whether the world is an effect. This difficulty 
does not apply to the Vedanta which assumes the connection to be 
one of identity, tdddtmya. While the Vedanta accepts sruti from its 
self-evidence, others, i.e. those who derive the authoritativeness of 
the Vedas from their divine authorship, suffer from the defect that 
the authoritativeness of the Vedas is derived from the omniscience of 
the Lord and the omniscience of the Lord is derived from the 
authority of the Vedas. 

This suira is not found in R., Bhaskara and Srikantha. 


II. 2. 39. adhisthdndnupapattei ca 

And on account of the impossibility of a support {or substratum) {the 
Lord cannot be the maker). 

adhisthdna: support; anupapatteh: on account of being impossible; 
ca: and. 

The Lord cannot produce action in i]\e pradhdna as the potter does 
in the clay, iorpradhdna, which is devoid of colour and other qualities, 
is not an object of perception. It is therefore different in nature 
from clay, etc., and so it cannot be looked upon as the object of the 
Lord's action. 

R. says that those who do not accept the authority of the Vedas 
establish the Lord's rulership over the material cause from obser¬ 
vation. We cannot prove that the Lord is the ruler oi pradhdna even 
as the potter is the ruler of clay. Again, the power of ruling material 
causes is possible only for embodied beings but the Lord is without a 
body. If it is said that the Lord has a body, the difficulties mentioned 
in 1. 1. 3 apply. 

Nimbarka says that Paiupati is not the cause of the world as he 
cannot have an eternal body, since it is opposed to what is observed, 
or a non-eternal one, since it arises later. All non-eternal objects 
arise later as effects and Pa&upati, the Lord, is prior to everything. 

According to Srikantha, the study of the Agamas is open to all 
castes, while the study of the Vedas is permitted only to the three 
upper castes. 
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II. 2. 40. karanavaccen na bhogddibhyah 

If it be said that as in the case of sense-organs [we say) no on account of 
enjoyment and the rest, 

karanavat: as in the case of sense-organs; cet: if it be said; na: not; 
bhogddibhyah: on account of enjoyment and the rest. 

If it be said that the Lord rules the pradhdna in the same way as 
the soul rules the sense-organs which are devoid of colour and are 
therefore not objects of perception, the sutra says that the analogy is 
misleading. We know that the organs are ruled by the soul from the 
fact that they experience pleasure, pain, etc., but we do not observe 
that the Lord experiences pleasure, pain, etc.,caused by the pradhdna. 

The two sutras 39 and 40 may be explained in a different way. 
Experience shows that kings who rule countries arc not without a 
material abode, a body. So we may attribute to the Lord some kind 
of abode to serve as the substratum of the organs. 

In reply, it is said that we cannot ascribe such a body to the Lord, 
for all bodies are later than creation. So the Lord is devoid of a support 
and so cannot act. If, on the other hand, we ascribe a body to him, he 
becomes like any of us, an ordinary transmigrating soul undergoing 
pleasure and pain.^ 

Nimbarka says that it is not possible to suppose that the Lord has 
sense-organs and the body like the individual soul, for then the 
Lord will have enjoyment and the rest. 

11. 2. 41. antavattvam asarvajhatd vd 

(On this view there will result) finitude or non-omniscience, 
antavattvam: finitude, liability to end; asarvajhatd: non-omniscience; 
vd: or. 

While 5 . and Bhaskara take the particle vd in the sense of *or', R. 
and Nimbarka take it in the sense of and. 

If the omniscient God knows the duration, extent and number of 
himself, pradhdna and the souls, then like all measured things they 
are of finite duration only, like jars and the like. When all the souls 
get released, samsdra ends. That means that pradhdna which under 
the guidance of the Lord had modified and manifested itself, for the 
good of the souls, also will end and there will be nothing for the Lord 
to rule. If, on the other hand, we say that God does not know the 
measure, the extent, etc., then he is lacking in omniscience. So the 
doctrine that God is only the efficient cause of the world is untenable. 

R. says that if the Lord is under the influence of adrsfa, he, like the 
individual soul, is subject to creation, dissolution, etc., and that he is 
not omniscient. Besides, though there are features in the Pdiupata 
system acceptable to the Veda, it rests on an assumption contrary 
to the Veda, viz. of the difference of the general instrumental and 

^ sa-iarlratve hi sati samsdrivad bhogddi-prasangdd livarasydpy anUvaratvam 
prasajyeta. 6 . 
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material causes, and implies an erroneous interchange of higher and 
lower entities. 

Ninibarka follows R.’s interpretation. 

In the M.B. thepdhipata andpdiicardtra doctrines are distinguished 
from the Vedic religion: ‘listen, O saintly king, the Sdmkhya, the 
Yoga, the Pdncardtra, the Vedas, the Pdsupatas are types of know¬ 
ledge propounding different views.'^ 

The Tantras claim to be of Vedic origin and are based on the 
Yoga system. They are Hindu and Buddhist, cast in the form of 
dialogues between ^iva and Parvati or the Buddhas and their 
Saktis. They deal with the nature of the cosmos, its evolution and 
dissolution, rules regarding human behaviour, different forms of 
worship and spiritual training, etc. 


Section 1 (42-45) 

CONSIDERATION OF THE BHAGAVATA VIEW 

II. 2. 42. utpaity asamhhavdt 

On account of the impossibility of origination 

utpatti: origination; asamhhavdt: on account of impossibility. 

The Bhdgavata view admits that God is both the efficient and the 
material cause. It holds that Vdsudeva is the highest reality and is of 
the nature of pure knowledge. He assumes four forms, Vdsudeva, 
Sahkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha'^ These answer to the 
Highest Self, the individual soul, the mind and the self-sense. 
Vdsudeva is the ultimate causal essence and the three others are the 
effects. §. does not object to the theory that Vdsudeva is the Highest 
Self, higher than the undeveloped, and the self of all, that he appears 
in manifold forms (C.U. VII. 26. 2) and that by devotion and 
meditation we reach the Highest Being. Only §. objects to the 
doctrine of origination of Sahkarsana from Vdsudeva, If such were 
the case, the individual soul would be non-permanent and there is no 
possibility of release. 

^ sdmkhyam yogah pdneardtrarh veddjt pdhupatam iaihd 
jfldndny etdni rdjarse viddhi ndndmatdni vai. 

XII. 349. 64. 

* In the M.B. Aivamedha Parva, Yudhi^thira asks Bhisma: 
katham tvam arcanlyo’si murtayafi kidrid^ ca te 
vaikhdnasdh katham bruyah katham vd pdncardtrikdb 
and Bhl^ma replies: 

visnufh ca purusam satyam acyutam ca yudhisthira 
aniruddham ca mam prdhuh vaikhdnasa-vido jan&h 
anyetv evam vijdnanti math rdjan pdhcardtrikdb 
vdsudevam ca rdjendra samkarsanam athdpi vd 
Pradyumnam edniruddham ca catur^mUrtim pracak^ate. 

N* 
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Bh^skara agrees with S. that this section deals with the Pdncardtra 
doctrine and not with the Sakta view as suggested by Madhva and 
Nimbarka. He, however, defends the Pdncardtra doctrine and 
argues against S.’s view. He holds that the Pdncardtra doctrine is not 
against Scripture. 

R. holds that the origination of the individual soul is contrary to 
Scripture. Katha U, II. 18. This is, for R., the prima facie view. 

Rimbarka and Srinivasa refer to the view of the Sdktas that Sakti 
alone is the producer of the world and refute it. The origin of the 
world from Sakti without purusa is impossible. There is a different 
explanation also. The origin of the world is impossible for it is 
eternal. As the world is not something produced, Sakti cannot be its 
cause. If the authority of the Scripture is quoted, then we find that, 
according to Scripture, the cause of the world is Brahman, The 
causality of Sakti is without any basis. 

II. 2. 43. na ca kartuh karaham 

Nor is the instrument (produced) from the agent. 

na: not; ca: and; kartuh: from the agent or doer; karanam: 

instrument. 

We do not observe that the instrument of doing anything springs 
forth by itself from the doer. Devadatta may use an axe but the axe 
docs not come out of Devadatta. The Bhdgavatas hold that from the 
individual soul termed Sankarsana arises its instrument, viz. the 
internal organ termed Pradyumna, and from this another instrument 
called aham-kdra or self-sense. 

R. points out that the view that the internal organ originates from 
the individual soul is opposed to the text that ‘from him there is 
produced breath, mind and all sense-organs’, M.U. II. 1. 3. The 
authoritativeness of the Bhdgavata view cannot be admitted. The 
two siitras for R. constitute the purva-paksa. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa refer to the Sakti doctrine. If it is said 
that the world is something produced and the Creator helps Sakti, 
the sutra answers that no sense-organ is possible on the part of the 
Creator, since there is no sense-organ prior to creation. Without a 
sense-organ, it is not possible for the Creator to be a helper, nor is it 
established that the world is something produced. 

II. 2. 44. vijhdnddibhdve vd tad apratisedhah 

Or if (Vdsudeva, etc., are taken as) possessing knowledge and other 
(qualities), there will he no exclusion (of the defect of non-origination). 

If we take Sankarsana, etc., not as individual soul, mind, but as 
lords possessing knowledge, power, glory, etc., even then the 
objection holds. If the four individual lords have the same attributes, 
there is no need to have more than one. To admit four lords con¬ 
tradicts their own position that the one supreme essence is Vdsudeva, 
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If it be said that the four forms possessing the same attributes spring 
from the one Higher Reality, the objection of non-origination holds. 
Sankarsana cannot be produced from Vdsudeva, nor Pradyumna 
from Sankarsana nor Aniruddha from Pradyumna, Since they all 
possess the same attributes, there is no superiority of one to the other. 
The relation of cause and effect requires some superiority of the 
cause over the effect. The Bhdgavata view holds that they are all 
forms of Vdsudeva without any special distinctions. The forms of 
Vdsudeva need not be confined to four as the whole world from 
Brahman down to a blade of grass is a manifestation of the Supreme 
Being.^ 

R. says that 'or* in the sutra refutes the view set forth in the two 
previous suiras. Apratisedhah is taken to mean that there is no 
contradiction (to the Bhdgavata doctrine). The doctrine teaches not 
an inadmissible origination but that the Highest Brahman called 
Vdsudeva from compassion abides in a fourfold form so as to render 
himself accessible to the devotees.^ Sankarsana, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha arc thus mere bodily forms which the Highest Brahman 
voluntarily assumes. Scripture declares ‘not born, he is born in many 
ways’^ and it is this birth consisting in the voluntary assumption of 
bodily fonn, due to tenderness towards its devotees, which the 
Bhdgavata system teaches. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa argue that the doctrine of Sakti is set 
aside through the admission of Brahman. What is possessed of all 
attributes is the Highest Deity. (II. 1 . 29.) 

Srikantha takes this sutra as representing the prime facie view. It 
is not contended that there is the origin of the individual soul, etc., 
but only that Sankarsana, etc., assume the forms of the individual 
soul. 

Baladeva argues that if the Sdktas hold that the Lord has a non¬ 
material body composed of knowledge and so on, then we have 
no objection, since this view is identical with our own doctrine. 

II. 2. 45. vipratisedhde ca 

And on account of contradiction. 

vipratisedhdt: on account of contradiction; ca: and. 

There are several contradictions in the Bhdgavata view. Sometimes 
these four are mentioned as qualities, sometimes as bearers of the 
qualities. The Vedas are sometimes criticised.^ 

Sandilya’s criticism is only to eulogise,says R.,the Bhdgavata view. 

^ hrahmadi stamba-paryantasya samasfasyaiva jagato bhagavad-vyuhaivd- 
vagamdt. 6. 

* vdsudevdkhyam param brahmaivd^rita-vatsalam svdtrita-samdsrayaitl- 
yatvdya svccchayd caturdhdvati$(hata iti hi tat prakriyd. R. 

* ajdyamdno bahudhd vijdyate. Taittirlya Avanyaka III. 12. 

^ catur^u vede^u evath ireyo*lahdhvd tdniilya idatn idstram adhltavdn. 
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The criticism is on a par with Narada’s words (C.U. VI1. 2) that one 
knows only the texts but should know the knowledge of the Self. 
He quotes a verse which says that ‘the wise Lord Hari, impelled by 
kindness for those devoted to him, extracted the essential meaning of 
all Vedanta texts and summed it up in an easy form'.^ 

R. affirms that the sutras do not reject all the doctrines of the 
Sdmkhya, Yoga, Pdneardtra and the Pdsupata systems. We reject 
only their weak points and accept whatever is valid in them though 
the teachings of the Jainas and the Buddhists are rejected entirely. 

While §. rejects the Bhdgavata view in the same way in which he 
rejects the other theories, R. points out that the Bhdgavata view is 
consistent with Scripture and is approved by the Sutrakdra. 

This sutra is not found in Bhaskara. 

Nimbarka refutes the causality of Sakti and accepts the supremacy 
of Brahman, 

Srikantha stresses the opposition of the Pdneardtra doctrine to 
Scripture. 

The Bhdgavata doctrine stresses the importance of devotion and 
praise of God. §. in his commentary on Vtsnu-sahasra-ndma observes 
that adoration in the form of praise is superior to other forms of 
worship, since it involves no injury to any living being, docs not 
depend on men or material and is independent of place, time or 
procedure.^ 

* veddnte^u yathd sdram samgrhya bhagavdn harih 
bhaktdnukampay'd vidvdn sameiksepa yathd stikham. 

^ asya stuti-laksapasya arcatiasya ddhikye kirn kdrayiam? ucyate: himsdd 
purusdntara dravydniara desa-kdlddi-niyamdnapeksatvam ddhikye kdranam. 
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Section 1 (1-7) 

AkaSa is an EFFFXT 
II. 3. 1. na viyad airuiek 

Akdsa is not created on account of non-mention in the Scripture, 
na: not; viyat: akdsa, space or ether; airuteh: on account of non- 
mention in the Scripture. 

The third part of the second chapter considers whether the forms 
of existence which constitute the world are created or not, whether 
they are coeternal with Brahman or issue from it to be resolved into 
it at stated intervals. 

The prima facie view is that dkdsa is not created since there is no 
scriptural statement to that effect. In C.U. VI. 2. 3, fire, water and 
earth are mentioned as produced and not dkdsa. 

II. 3. 2 asti tu 

But there is. 

asti: there is; tu: but. 

The answer to the objection is stated here. There are scriptural 
passages which mention the origination of dkdsa. T.U. II. 1 says: 
Trom that Self sprang dkdia\ There is apparently a conflict between 
the two texts, one which mentions fire as the first created product, 
the other which mentions dkdsa as the first created product. 

II. 3. 3. gauny asambhavdt 

It is used in a secondary sense, on account of impossibility, 
gaum: in a secondary sense; asambhavdt: on account of impossibility. 

The text dealing with the origination of dkdsa is not to be taken 
literally but only secondarily because the creation of dkdsa is im¬ 
possible since it has no parts. Akdsa is all-pervading and so can be 
inferred to be eternal and without origin. here refers to the 
Vaisesika view that whatever is originated springs from inherent, 
non-inherent or operative causes. We cannot conceive of such causes 
for dkdsa. Those elements like fire which have an origin exist in 
different conditions at an earlier and later period. No such divisions 
can be conceived for dkdsa. 

R. quotes another text which declares that air and dkdsa are 
eternal, vdyus edntariksam caitad amfiam. B.U. II. 3. 3; Satapatha 
Brdhmana XIV. 5. 3. 4. The text about the origination of dkdsa can 
only be metaphorical. 

II. 3. 4. sahddc ca 
And on account of the text. 

iabddt: on account of the word, the text; ca: and. 
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The opponent may quote a number of scriptural texts. We have 
already mentioned B.U. II. 3. 3. Omnipresence and eternity are 
attributed to akasa. akasavat sarvagatas ca nityah. Again, as the 
dkdsa is infinite, so the Self is to be known as infinite: sa yathdnanto- 
'yam dkdsah evam ananta dtmd veditavyah. Again, * Brahman has 
dkd^a for its body': dkdsa sarlrant brahma, dkdsa atmd. 

R. and Nimbarka take suiras 3 and 4 as one. 

The question relates to the origination of dkdsa. The prima facie 
view is that it is not, since the origination is mentioned in some 
texts, not in others. So where the word origination, sambhutah, 
occurs, it should be taken in a secondary sense. It is to be taken 
literally with reference to fire and so on and figuratively with 
reference to dkdia. This is on the analogy of the word Brahman which 
in M.U. I. 1. 8 and 9 is used literally in one case and figuratively in 
the other as referring ioprakrti. The analogy is not complete because 
the word sambhutah is used once, while Brahman is used twice. 

R. treats the difference as immaterial since a figurative sense may 
be understood in addition to the literal sense even when a word is 
carried on just as much as when it is repeated.^ 

II. 3. 5. sydcchaikasya hrahma-sabdavat 

The one word may be {taken in its primary as well as secondary senses) 
like the word Brahman. 

sydt: may be, is possible; ca: and; ekasya: of one word; (sambhUta- 
sabda ); hrahma-sabdavat: like the word Brahman. 

The objection that one and the same word, sprang, cannot be used 
in its primary sense with regard to fire and in a secondary sense with 
regard to dkdsa is answered here. The word 'Brahman' is used 
(T.U. III. 2-6) in the primary sense with regard to bliss and in the 
secondary sense with regard to food. It is said tapo brahma, austerity, 
is the means of knowing Brahman which is the object of knowledge. 
The word is used for both austerity and the object of knowledge. 

R. quotes M.U. II, 1 for the twofold use of Brahman (8 and 9). 

II. 3. 6. pratijhdhdnir avyatirekdc chabdebhyah 

[There is) non-abandonment of the initial statement on account of 
non-distinction [of the world from Brahman) according to scriptural 
texts. 

pratijnd: initial statement; ahdnih: non-abandonment; avyatirekdt: 
on account of non-distinction; ca: and; sabdebhyah: from the 
scriptural texts. 

The statements in C.U. VI. 1. 3; B.U. IV. 5. 6; M.U. I. 1.3 that by 
the knowledge of one thing, everything is known are not contradicted 
because the entire aggregate of things is non-different from Brahman, 
So dkdsa will also be one of the effects of Brahman; otherwise it could 
^ anu^angeca travatidvrttdv iva. 
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not be known when Brahman becomes known. There are also texts 
which declare that all this is Brahman and dkdia is included in the 
world. So dkd^a is a created product. The C.U. text in which dkdsa is 
not mentioned is to be interpreted in relation to the Taittirxya 
passage. Akdsa and air are first created and then lire. There is no 
contradiction between the different scriptural passages. 

R. and Srikantha break this sUtra into two, sabdebhyah being the 
second. 

II. 3. 7. ydvad vikdram tu vibhdgo lokavat 

But as far as there is effect, there is division as in ordinary life, 
ydvat: as far as there is; vikdram: effect, modification; tu: but; 
vibhdgah: division; lokavat: as in the world, in ordinary life. 

'But' refutes the view that dkdia is not created. The creation of 
dkdsa is not impossible. Whatever is divided is an effect; whatever is 
not an effect is not divided as the Self. Akdsa is divided from earth 
and so on and it is therefore an effect. It cannot be said that the Self 
also is divided from dkdsa and so on, for the Self is self-established 
while dkdsa and others are to be established by other means of 
knowledge. An adventitious thing may be refuted but not that which 
is the essential nature of him who refutes. The Self is therefore not an 
effect. S. points out that Brahman existed before dkd^a was produced. 
Besides, dkdsa is non-etemal because it is the substratum of a non¬ 
eternal quality like sound. Statements regarding the eternity of 
dkdsa are to be taken in a relative sense. Akdia is an effect of 
Brahman, Whatever is an effect has an origin. 

Akdsa has Brahman for its material cause. 


Section 2 (8) 

AIR SPRINGS FROM AkASA 

II. 3. 8. etena mdtarisvd vydkhydtah 

etena: by this; mdtarisvd: air; vydkhydtah: is explained. 

Objections to the origination of air are considered. In the chapter 
of the C.U. which treats of the origination of things, air is not 
mentioned. A different opinion that it sprang from dkdia is mentioned 
in the T.U. So the opponent argues that the passage which refers to 
the origination of air should be taken in a secondary sense for, as in 
the case of dkdsa the literal sense cannot be adopted. Besides, there is 
a passage which denies that air ever rests. B.U. I. 5. 22. There are 
passages which declare air to be eternal. The siitra contends that air is 
a product for it is conformable to the general tendency of Scripture. 
Whatever is capable of division is an effect. The denial of its ever 
setting refers to lower knowledge, apard vidyd. 
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Section 3 (9) 

BRAHMAN IS NOT A PRODUCT 
II. 3. 9. asamhhavas tu sato nupapatleh 

But there is no origin of that which is on account of the impossibility [of 
such an origin). 

asamhhavah: no origin; tu: but; satah: of that which is, i.e. Brahman) 
anupapatteh: on account of impossibility. 

The pUrva-paksa says that Brahman does originate in view of 
statements like 'non-existent was this in the beginning', asad vd 
idam agra dsU. The sutra asserts the non-origination of that which is, 
on account of the impossibility of its being originated. Brahman is 
the only thing which is unborn. Brahman whose self is being cannot 
be suspected to have sprung from anything else. Brahman which is 
mere being cannot spring from mere being as there is a certain 
superiority on the part of the cause in the relation of cause and effect. 
Particulars spring from what is general and not vice versa. Nor can 
Brahman spring from that which is not. See C.U. VI. 2. 2. S.U. VI. 9 
denies that Brahman has any progenitor. The fundamental cause of 
all effects, which is not itself an effect, is Brahman. Srikantha 
agrees with this view of §. 

For R., the sutra teaches the origination of everything else except 
Brahman, the latter alone being non-originated. Srikantha seems to 
agree with this interpretation. 'Hence non-origination applies to 
Brahman alone; origination applies to all else, on account of failure 
otherwise of the promise that everything will be known. 

Nimbarka agrees with S. Bhaskara criticises S.’s interpretations. 


Section 4 (10) 

FIRE SPRINGS FROM AIR 
11. 3. 10. tejo’tas tathd hy aha 

Fire springs from this (air) (for) thus (the text) verily says, 
tejah: fire; atah: from this; tathd: thus; hi: verily; aha: says. 

The opponent mentions C.U. VI. 2. 3 where fire is said to have for 
its source Brahman and the T.U. II. 1, where the source of fire is said 
to be air and argues that Brahman is the source of fire for every¬ 
thing without exception is born from Brahman (M.U. II. 1.3; see also 
C.U. III. 14. 1; T.U. II. 6). The sutra says that fire springs from 

^ tatah brahmana evasambhavo’nutpattib, tad-anyasya sarvasya sarva- 
vijitdna-praHjMnupapatte}t, samhhava utpattir iti. 
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Brahman through intermediate links. Though all things are traced to 
Brahman they are not the immediate effects of Brahman. 

Bhaskara and Baladeva take this as the correct conclusion. 
Nimbarka takes this as stating the prima facie view. 


Section 5 (11) 

WATER SPRINGS FROM FIRE 


II. 3. 11. dpah 
Water [springs from fire). 

The siitra explains the order of creation, srsii-krama. See C.U. VI. 
2. 3;T.U. II. 1. 

While this is the prima facie view for Nimbarka, it is the correct 
conclusion or siddhdnta for §., Bhaskara and Baladeva. 

There is a sutra which is not mentioned by Bhaskara and 
Baladeva. The Earth originates from water.’ prthivi. 


Section 6 (12) 

FROM WATER EARTH 

II. 3. 12. Pfthivyadhikdra-rupa-sahddntarehhyah 

The earth (is meant by the word anna, food) on account of the subject- 
matter, colour and other scriptural texts. 

prthivi: earth; adhikdra-rupa-sabddntarebhyah: on account of the 
subject-matter, colour and other scriptural texts. 

C.U. VI. 2. 4 says that water sent forth food. Does anna mean 
objects fit to be used as food like rice, barley and the like or cooked 
food or earth? The opponent claims that anna should mean food and 
not earth. The sutra contends that the word occurs in the treatment 
of the elements fire, air, water and so the reference is to the element 
earth. In a complementary passage the black colour is said to be the 
colour of anna. Earth has black colour while eatable things are not 
necessarily black. Even though earth may have different colours, its 
predominant colour is black. Many scriptural texts support the view 
of anna as earth. See T.U. II. 1; B.U. I. 2. 2. Therefore anna denotes 
earth. 

R. quotes M.U. I. 1.9. 

Nimbarka adopts the same interpretation though he regards it as 
the prima facie view. 
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Section 7 (13) 

BRAHMAN IS THE CREATIVE PRINCIPLE 

11. 3. 13. tad-ahhidhydndd eva tu tal lihgdt sah 

But he {Brahman is the creative principle abiding imthin the elements) 
on account of his desire only and indicatory mark, 
tad-ahhidhydndt: because of his desire; eva: only; tu: but; tat-lingdt: 
on account of his indicatory mark; sah: he. 

Brahman is described in some texts as the creator of everything. 
There are other passages where certain elements are said to produce 
certain effects. If the opponent points to this conflict, the sutra 
maintains that the Supreme residing within these elements produces 
these effects and so there is no contradiction. See B.U. III. 7. 3; 
C.U. VI. 2. 3-4. The elements become causes only through the will 
of the Supreme who resides in them. 

Nimbarka states that the correct conclusion is indicated in this 
sutra. Independent creatorship belongs only to the Supreme Self 
and not to anything else. 


Section 8 (14) 

THE REABSORPTION OF THE ELEMENTS INTO 
BRAHMAN 

II. 3. 14. viparyayena tu kramo'ta upapadyate ca 

The order {in which the elements are resolved into Brahman) is the 
reverse of that {i.e. the order in which they are created) and this is proved, 
viparyayena: in the reverse order; tu: indeed; kramah: order; atah: 
from that (the order of creation); upapadyate: is proved; ca: and. 

If the opponent says that the retractation of the elements is not in 
any definite order, the sUtra says that it is the reverse of the order of 
creation. This is seen in ordinary life. He who ascends a stair, has to 
descend it by taking the steps in the reverse order. Each effect passes 
back into its immediately antecedent cause, until the last cause is 
resolved into Brahman. 

R. does not look upon this sHtra as concerned with the order of 
dissolution. He continues the topic of the order of evolution. He 
mentions texts which designate the vital breath and the rest as 
rising directly from Brahman, in opposition to the real order of 
evolution, viz. prakfti, mahat and so on. These texts are explicable 
only on the view that everything arises directly from Brahman. 

Srikantha begins a new section here and reads pdram-paryena in 
place of viparyayena. He deals with the question of the origin of 
sense-organs, mind and the like. 
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Baladeva follows R/s interpretation, though he takes this sutra as 
constituting a separate section. 


Section 9 (15) 

THE ORDER OF THE CREATION AND ABSORPTION OF 
ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCES IS NOT AFFECTED BY THE 
CREATION AND ABSORPTION OF SENSE-ORGANS, MIND 
AND THE LIKE 

11. 3. 15. antard vijndnamanasl kramena tal-lingdd iti cen ndvisesdt. 

If it be said that in between {Brahman and the elements) intellect and 
mind {are mentioned and so their creation and absorption are to be 
placed somewhere) in the order on account of the inferential indications 
{in the texts) to that effect, {we say) not so, on account of the non- 
difference {of the intellect and the mind from the elements), 
antard: in between; vijhdna-manasl: intellect and mind; kramena: 
in the order; tat-lihgdt: owing to inferential indications of that; 
iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; avisesdt: on account of non-diHerence. 

In Katha U. I. 3. 3-4 and M.U. 11. 1. 3, mind, intellect and senses 
are mentioned as arising from the Self and so there is a variation 
from the previously stated order of creation and reabsorption. The 
siitra denies this on the ground that the organs themselves are non- 
different from the elements. See C.U. VI. 6. 5. If the organs are 
sometimes mentioned separately from them, it is only in the same 
way as the mendicant Brdhmanas {parivrdjakas) are mentioned 
separately from the Brdhmanas, Besides the M.U. gives an 
enunciation of the organs and the elements and not the order of their 
creation. So the origination of the organs does not constitute a break 
in the order of the origination of the elements. 


Section 10 (16) 

BIRTH AND DEATH REFER TO THE BODY ONLY AND 
FIGURATIVELY TO THE SOUL CONNECTED WITH THE 

BODY 

IL 3. 16. cardcaravyapdirayas tu sydt tad-vyapadeso hhdktds tad- 
hhdva-bhdvitvdt 

But the mention of that {viz, the birth and death of the individual soul) 
is with regard to {the bodies) of moving and non-moving beings; it is 
secondary {figurative) if applied to the soul, on account of {the forms) 
depending on the existence of that {the body), 

cardcaravyapdirayah: depending on the bodies of moving and non¬ 
moving beings; tu: but; sydt: may be; tat-vyapadeiah: the mention of 
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that; bhdktah: secondary, figurative; tat-hhdva~hhdvitvdt: on account 
of those forms depending on the existence of that (the body). 

In ordinary usage we say that Devadatta is born or Devadatta is 
dead, and certain ceremonies are also prescribed at the birth and 
death of people. The sutra refutes such a doubt and says that the soul 
has neither birth nor death. These belong not to the soul but to the 
body with which the soul is connected. Birth and death do not belong 
to the soul but indicate only the connection and disconnection with 
the body. See C.U. VI. 11. 3; B.U. IV. 3. 8. 

R. gives two interpretations resulting from two readings hhdkta and 
abhdkta. (i) The reference to moving and non-moving beings is 
figurative, secondary because of their being permeated by Brahman. 
All the words denoting moving and non-moving beings really denote 
Brahman since all objects are modes of Brahman, (ii) The forms 
denoting moving and non-moving beings are primary with regard to 
Brahman since the denotative powder of all forms depends on the 
being of Brahman. 

Nimbarka follows §. 

Srikantha follows R/s second interpretation. Baladeva, on the 
wdiole, follows R. 


Section 11 (17) 

THE ETERNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 
IL 3. 17. ndtmdsruter nityatvdc ca tdhhyah 

The soul is not (originated) on account of the statement of sruti and also 
the eternity resulting therefrom. 

na: not (originated, produced); dtmd: the individual soul; asruteh: 
since it is not mentioned in the Scriptures; nityatvdt: on account of 
being eternal; ca: and; tdhhyah: from them. 

If it is urged that at the beginning there was only one Brahman 
without a second and some scriptural passages mention that living 
souls are like sparks produced from a fire and are therefore produced 
from Brahman (B.U. II. 1. 20; M.U. IL 1. 1), it is said in answer that 
the individual soul is not a product for there are no scriptural 
statements to that effect and it is said to be eternal, i.e. not-produced; 
see C.U. VI. 11. 3, VI. 3. 2, VI. 8. 7; B.U. IV. 4. 25; Katha U. 
1. 2. 18; T.U. II. 6. We cannot argue that the soul is divided and 
therefore is a product for it only appears divided on account of 
limiting adjuncts. The passages which speak of the soul’s production, 
etc., relate to the soul’s connection with the limiting adjuncts. 

According to R., the individual soul is, no doubt, an effect of 
Brahman but has existed in Brahman from all eternity as an 
individual being and a mode, prakdra, of Brahman. It is true that 
the material elements also subsist in Brahman but there is a 
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difference. The material elements exist in a subtle condition prior to 
creation and do not possess the qualities which render them objects 
of ordinary experience. They are said to originate when they pass 
into a gross condition at the time of creation. The souls, on the 
other hand, possess at all times the same essential qualities. They are 
cognising agents. Only at the time of the new creation they connect 
themselves with bodies and their intelligence undergoes a certain 
expansion or development, vikdsa, as distinct from the contracted 
state (sankoca) in which they were prior to creation. The change is not 
one of essential nature, svarupdnyathdbhdva. 

R,, Srikantha and Baladeva read sruteh instead of asruteh but gi\'e 
the same interpretation. 


Section 12 (18) 

THE SOUL AS INTELLIGENCE 

III. 3. 18. jnyota eva 

(The soul is) intelligence, for this very reason, 
jhah: intelligence; aia eva: for this very reason. 

There are different views about the nature of the soul, whether 
its intelligence is adventitious or natural to it. The opponent 
argues that as the soul does not remain intelligent in the states of 
sleep, swoon, and as we say when we wake up from sleep that we are 
not conscious of anything, it is clear that intelligence is intermittent 
and so adventitious only. The answer to this objection is stated by 
S. Intelligence is not a product. Brahman is of the nature of intelli¬ 
gence and appears as the individual soul owing to its contact with 
the limiting adjuncts. See B.U. III. 9. 28. 7, IV. 3. 11, IV. 3. 14 

IV. 5. 13; C.U. VIII. 12. 4; T.U. 11. 1. While the soul's essential 
nature is intelligence the senses serve the purpose of determining the 
special object of each sense such as smell and so on. See C.U. VIIL 
12. 4. Even in sleep persons have intelligence. For if intelligence w^ere 
non-existent in sleep, the individual could not say that he did not 
know anything in deep sleep. The absence of objects is mistaken for 
the absence of intelligence even as the light pervading space is not 
apparent owing to the absence of things to be illuminated and not to 
the absence of its own nature. The view of the Vaiscsika and others 
that the soul is itself non-intelligent and intelligence is adventitious 
is wrong. 

R. explains by jhafr, the knower, and uses the sUtra against the 
Sdmkhya and the Advaita Vedanta. He maintains that the soul is not 
pure intelligence but a knowing agent. Jnah is jhdtr and not jhdnam. 
R. is opposed both to the Vaiiesika which holds that the soul is of a 
non-conscious nature and to the Advaita Vedanta which holds that 
the soul is pure consciousness. 

Nimbarka follows R. 
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Section 13 (19-32) 

THE SIZE OF THE SOUL 
11. 3. 19. iitkrdnti-gaty'dgatindm 

(The soul is not infinite in size on account of the scriptural declarations 
of) passing out, going and returning, 
utkrdnti’gati-dgatindm: passing out, going and returning. 

The question taken up for consideration is the size of the soul, 
whether it is atomic or medium-sized or of infinite size. There are 
passages which declare the soul to be of atomic size. The opponent 
maintains that its passing out and returning will be possible only if it 
is of limited size. See B.U. IV. 4.6; K.U. III. 3,1, and 2. Movement is 
impossible in the case of an all-pervading being. If it is of limited 
size, it can only be of the atomic size since the position that it is of 
the same size as the body has already been refuted. 

II. 3. 20. svdtmand cottar ay oh 

And on account of the latter (going and returning) being connected with 
their soul (the soul is of atomic size). 

svdtmand: (being connected directly) with their soul; ca: and; 
Uttar ay oh: the latter two. 

So far as passing out is concerned, it may be said that the soul 
passes out when it ceases to be the ruler of the body, when the 
results of its former actions are exhausted. A ruler of the village may 
be said to go out when he ceases to be the ruler. But the other two 
activities are not possible in the case of a being who does not move. 
Going and returning are activities abiding in the agent. Some texts 
mention the parts of the body from which the soul starts in passing 
out. B.U. IV. 3. 11; IV. 4. 2; IV. 4. 1. So the soul is the size of the 
atom. 

IL 3. 21. ndnuratacchruter iti cen netarddhikdrdt 

If it he said that (the soul is) not atomic, as the Scriptures state it to be 
otherwise (i.e. all-pervading) (we say) not so on account of the other one 
(the Highest Self) being the subject-matter (of those texts), 
na: not; anuh: atomic; atat-sruteh: since the Scriptures (state it) to 
be otherwise; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; itarddhikdrdt: owing to 
another principle being the subject-matter. 

If it be said that there are scriptural passages which hold that 
the soul is all-pervading (B.U. IV. 4. 22; T.U. II. 1), the opponent 
argues that these refer to the Highest Self and not to the 
individual soul. 

R. mentions B.U. IV. 4.13 as referring to pratihuddha dtmd and not 
to the individual soul. 
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II. 3. 22. svaiabdonmdndbhydm ca 

And also on account of direct statements and infinitesimal measure [the 
soul is atomic). 

svasabda-unmdndbhydm: on account of direct statements (of tlie 
texts) and infinitesimal measure; ca: and. 

M.U. III. 19 refers to the atomic self, anur dtmd. From passages 
(§.U. V. 8 and 9) that *this living self is to be known as a part 
of the hundredth part of the point of a hair divided a hundredfold' 
the self seems to be of the size of the point of a goad. It is clear that 
the soul is of atomic size, unmdna is uddhrtya mdnam, a measure 
which is distinct from all gross measures. It means an intensely 
minute measure according to Srinivasa. 

II. 3. 23. avirodhas candanavat 

{There is) no contradiction as in the case of the sandal-paste, 
avirodhah: no contradiction; candanavat: like the sandal-paste. 

If the objection is raised that if the soul is assumed to be of the 
atomic size and so to occupy only one point of the body, how can one 
feel any sensation over the whole body as one does when he is bathing 
in a river or feels hot over the whole body in summer, the answer is 
given by way of an example. Though sandal-paste is applied only to a 
particular part of the body, it gives an agreeable sensation extending 
over the whole body. The soul may occupy only one part of the body 
and yet experience pleasure and pain extending over the whole body. 
See also B.G. XIII. 33, 

II. 3. 24. avasthiti-vaisesydd Hi cen ndbhyupagamdd dhrdi hi 

If it be said {that the two cases are not parallel) on account of the special 
position {of the sandal-paste), {we say that it is) not so on account of the 
admission {in the Scriptures of a special seat for the soul, viz.) in the 
heart alone. 

avasthiti-vaisesydt: on account of the special position; iti cet: if it be 
said; na: not so; ahhyupagamdt: on account of the admission; hydi: in 
the heart; hi: alone. 

A possible objection to the atomic size of the soul is mentioned. It 
is true that the sandal-paste occupies a particular part of the body 
and yet gladdens the whole body, but we do not know that the soul 
occupies a particular place. To this the answer is given that the soul, 
according to some texts, is said to reside within the heart (B.U. 
IV. 3. 7). So it is atomic in size. 

II. 3. 25. gundd vd lokavat 

Or on account of its quality {intelligence) as in the world, 
gundt: on account of quality; vd: or; lokavat: as in the world, 
in the world we find that a light placed in one corner illumines the 
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whole room. So also the soul, though atomic and so occupying a 
particular portion of the body, may, because of the quality of 
intelligence, pervade the whole body and experience pleasure and 
pain throughout the body. 

Sandal-paste consists of parts and by the diffusion of its imper¬ 
ceptible particles may refresh the entire body but the soul as atomic 
does not possess any parts. A quality cannot extend beyond that in 
which it inheres and abide elsewhere. The whiteness of a cloth does 
not extend beyond the cloth. We cannot say that the soul is like the 
light diffused from a lamp for the light itself is admitted to be a 
substance. The reply to this objection is given in the next sutra, 

R. and others read dlokavat, 

II. 3. 26. vyatireko gandhavat 

The extending beyond is as in the case of smell. 

vyatirekah: extending beyond the object; gandhavat: like smell. 

Even as the smell extends beyond the substance which gives it off, 
so the quality of intelligence extends beyond the soul which is atomic. 

R. points out that just as smell which is a quality of earth is distinct 
from earth, so is knowledge different from the knowing subject. 

II. 3. 27. tathd ca dariayati 

Thus also (the Scripture) declares or shows, 
tathd: thus; ca: also; dariayaii: shows or declares. 

Scripture declares that the atomic soul pervades the whole body on 
account of the quality of intelligence. See K.U. IV. 20; B.U. I. 4. 7. 
R. and Nimbarka treat the sutra as part of the previous one. 

II. 3. 28. pfthag upadesdt 

On account of the separate teaching (about soul and intelligence), 
pfthak: separate; upadesdt: on account of teaching. 

There are passages (B.U. II. 1.17) which declare soul and intelligence 
to be separate. See also K.U. III. 6. 

According to S., sutras 19-28 state the purva-paksa or the prima 
facie view that the soul is atomic while the siddhdnta is stated in the 
next sutra. It is not usual to state iht prima facie view at such length. 
R. mentions B.U. IV. 3. 30, III. 7. 22; T.U. II. 5. 1. 

According to R., sutra 19 states the siddhdnta that the soul is of 
minute size. Sutras 20-25 confirm this view and repudiate objections 
raised against it, Sutras 28-29 consider the question already raised 
in sutra 18 about the relation of jhdif, the knower, to jhdna, know¬ 
ledge. 

Baladeva considers the objection that intelligence is not a 
permanent attribute of the soul and holds that it is, since there is a 
separate statement in Scripture to that effect. 
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II. 3. 29. tad-guna-sdratvdt tu tad vyapadeiah prdjnavat 

But that declaration {as atomic) is on account of its having for its 
essence the qualities of that {i.e. the buddhi) even as the Intelligent Self 
(which is all-pervading is said to be atomic). 

tad-guna-sdratvdt: on account of its having for its essence the 
qualities of that; tu: but; tat: that; vyapadesah: declaration (as to 
atomic size); prdjnavat: like the Intelligent Self. 

For this sutra discusses the size of the self. §. argues that 
atomicity essentially belongs to buddhi or understanding and is 
wrongly referred to the Self which is the Highest Brahman. As 
Brahman is all-pervading, the soul also is all-pervading. See B.U. 
IV. 4. 22. If the soul were of atomic size, it could not experience 
sensations extending over the whole body. It cannot be said that 
this is possible owing to the soul's connection with the sense of 
touch (the skin) for then, when we tread on a thorn we should 
experience pain over the whole body and not merely in the sole of the 
foot, which is not so. The quality of an atom cannot diffuse itself 
beyond the confines of the atom. The light emitted from a lamp is not 
a quality but a different kind of substance. Again, if the intelligence 
of the soul pervades the whole body, the soul cannot be atomic. 
Intelligence constitutes the essential nature of the soul, even as heat 
and light constitute the nature of fire. It has already been shown that 
the soul is not of the same size as the body: II. 2. 34. It can only be 
all-pervading. Its atomic nature is due to its association with mind, 
etc., in the empirical world. When S.U. V. 9 states that the soul is 
atomic and again that it is infinite, its infinity is primary or real and 
its atomicity is metaphorical. See also S.U. V. 8 and M.U. III. 1. 9. 
All statements about the soul's abiding in the heart or passing out 
depend on the limiting adjuncts. Sec K.U. III. 6 , Prasna U. VI. 3. 4; 
C.U. III. 14. 2 and 3. 

According to R., this siltra belongs to the jhdnddhikarana, the 
section dealing with the self as know^er. The self may be referred to as 
knowledge also, for knowledge is the self's essential characteristic. 
Brahman is described as jndnam in the text, satyam, jhdnam, 
anantam, brahma. 

Srikantha and Baladeva agree with R.'s view. 

II. 3. 30. ydvad dima-bhdvitvdc ca na dosas tad dariandt 

There is no fault (for the connection of the soul with the intelligence 
lasts) as long as the soul exists, because this is observed (in the Scripture), 
ydvat: so long as; dtma-bhdvitvdt: the soul exists; ca: and; na dosah: 
there is no fault; tat-darsandt: because it is seen. 

If the objection is raised that the conjunction of the soul and the 
intellect which are different entities is bound to end sometime and 
then the soul will cease to exist altogether or at any rate cease to be 
an individual, samsdrin, the reply is given that the conjunction will 
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last as long as the soul continues to be an individual and its ignorance 
is not destroyed by the realisation of knowledge. This is evident from 
the Scriptures. See B.U. IV. 37. 

R. and Srikantha hold that because it is seen that all cows are 
hornless and so on and are called cows since they possess the generic 
character of cowness, knowledge is an attribute which is met with 
wherever a self is, there is no objection to the self being designated by 
that attribute. While §. holds that the soul may be called am or 
atomic, since it is connected with the buddhi or intellect in the 
samsdra condition, R. holds that the soul may be called vijndna or 
knowledge because the latter constitutes its essential quality as long 
as it exists. 

II. 3. 31. pumstvddivai tv asya sato*bhivyakti-yogdt 

As in the case of virility and so on, verily, on account of the mani¬ 
festation being possible only on its existing potentially, 
pumstvddivai: as in the case of virility, etc.; tu: verily; asya: its (of the 
connection with the intellect); satah: existing; abhivyakti-yogdt: on 
account of the manifestation being possible. 

If the objection is raised that in susupti, or deep sleep, there is no 
connection with the intellect (see C.U. VI. 8. 1) and so it is wrong to 
say that the connection lasts as long as the individualised state 
exists, the answer is given in this siitra that even in the state of deep 
sleep the connection exists in a potential form. Were it not so, it 
could not have become manifest in the awakened state. See B.U. 
VI. 8. 2 and 3, Virility becomes manifest in youth because it exists in 
a potential condition in the child. 

R. holds that consciousness is always there; only in waking state 
and dream, it relates itself to object, jndtrtvam eva jlvdtmanah 
svarupam. To be a knower, subject is the essential character of the 
self. When it is said that the released self has no consciousness, 
samjnd (B.U. II. 4. 12), it only means that it has no consciousness of 
birth, death and so on, which, in the state of samsdra, is caused by the 
connection of the self with the elements. 

Bhaskara agrees with §. in holding that the soul's connection with 
intellect exists potentially in the state of deep sleep, etc., and is 
manifested in the state of waking. 

II. 3. 32. nityopalabdhyanupalabdhiprasango’nyatara-niyamovdnyaihd 

Otherwise [i.e. if no intellect existed) there would result either constant 
perception or {constant) non-perception or else the limitation of the power 
of either of the two {of the soul or the senses). 

nityopalabdhi: constant perception; anupalabdhi: (constant) non¬ 
perception; prasahgah: there would result; anyatara-niyamah: 
limitation of the power of either of the two; vd: or else; anyaihd: 
otherwise. 
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If the internal organ (antah-karana) of which the intellect is a mode 
is not accepted, then as the senses are always in contact with their 
objects, there would result the perception of everything as the 
requisites of the soul, the senses and objects are present. If this is 
denied, then there can be no knowledge and notViing would ever be 
known. The opponent will have to accept the limitation of either the 
soul or the senses. The self is changeless. The power of the senses 
which is not impeded either in the previous moment or in the 
subsequent moment cannot be limited in the middle. We have 
therefore to accept an internal organ tlirough whose connection and 
disconnection, perception and non-perception result. We find texts 
which say: T am absent-minded. I did not hear it.’ B.U. I. 5. 3. So 
there is an internal organ of which intellect is a mode and it is the 
connection of the self with this that causes individuation in samsdra, 

R. criticises the view that the self is omnipresent and mere know¬ 
ledge, for then consciousness and non-consciousness would take place 
together permanently everywhere or else there would be definite 
permanent restriction either to permanent consciousness or non- 
consciousness. This would mean that there would be everywhere and 
at all times simultaneous consciousness or non-consciousness. If, on 
the other hand, it were the cause of consciousness only there would 
never and nowhere be unconsciousness; if it were the cause of non¬ 
consciousness there would never and nowhere be consciousness of 
anything. K. holds that the self abides within bodies only and 
consciousness takes place there only and nowhere else. 

R. criticises the Vaisesika view of the self also. 

Nimbarka states that on the view of an all-pervasive soul the 
perception and non-perception, the knowledge and the release of tlie 
soul must all become eternal. The soul will be either eternally bound 
or eternally free; thus there must be a restriction with regard to the 
one or the other. 

Srinivasa following Nimbarka holds that the individual soul is 
possessed of the attribute of being a knower, is knowledge by nature 
and atomic in size. 

S. views suit as 19-28 as the statement of the purva-paksa that the 
individual soul is atomic in size and holds sutra 29 as the statement 
of the siddhdnta that the individual soul is all-pervading but is 
spoken of as atomic in some scriptural passages because the qualities 
of the internal organ which is atomic constitute the essence of the 
individual soul as long as the latter is implicated in samsdra. R. 
contends that the sutra 19 states the siddhdnta view that the soul is of 
minute size, sutras 20-25 confirm this position and refute objections 
to it. According to him, sutras 26-29 consider the relation of the soul 
as knowing agent to knowledge. 
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Section 14 (33-39) 

THE SOUL AS AGENT 
II. 3. 33. hartd sdstrdrthavattvdt 

(The soul is) an agent, because of ScripUire having a meaning, 
kartd: agent; sdstrdrthavattvdt: because the Scripture has a meaning. 

Scriptural injunctions like *He is to sacrifice' ‘He is to give' will 
have meaning only if the soul is an agent. If the soul were not an 
agent, these injunctions would become pointless. R. sets forth the 
opponent's view that the soul is non-active and only prakrti acts. 
See Katha U. II. 18; B.G. III. 27, XIV. 19, XIII. 20. R. refutes this 
view by declaring that the soul is an agent, not the gunas. The very 
term sdstra is derived from sas, to command, and commanding means 
impelling to action, sdsandc ca sdsiram, ^dsanam ca pravartanam, 
idstrasya ca pravartakatvam hodha-janana-dvdrena, Purva Mhndmsd 
sutra III. 7.18 declares that the fruit of the injunction belongs to the 
agent. The texts quoted in support of the opponent's view mean that 
the activity of the soul is due not to its own nature but to its 
connection with the gunas. See B.G. XIII. 21; XVIII. 16. Srinivasa 
quotes ‘Only doing works here, let one desire to live a hundred 
years’. (Ua U, 2.) ‘One desiring heaven should perform sacrifices.' 
(Taittirlya Samhitd II. 5. 5.) ‘One desiring salvation should worship 
Brahman, Let one worship calmly.' (C.U. III. 14. 1.) 

§. and Bhaskara hold that the soul’s state of being an agent is not 
natural but is due to limiting adjuncts. 

II. 3. 34. vihdropadeidt 

And on account of the teaching of its moving about, 
vihdra: moving about; upadesdt: on account of the teaching. 

The texts ‘The immortal one goes wherever he likes' (B.U. IV. 
3. 12); ‘He moves about, according to his pleasure, within his own 
body' (B.U. 11. 1. 18), are considered here to be teaching the moving 
about of the soul. 

All commentators agree on this sutra. Only R. takes this and the 
next sutra as one by adding a ca: updddndt vihdropadesdc ca, 

II. 3. 35. updddndt 

On account of (its) taking (the organs), 
updddndt: on account of taking. 

B.U. 11. 1. 18 says that the soul in the state of dream takes the 
organs with it. This shows that the soul is an agent. 

II. 3. 36. vyapadeidc ca kriydydm na cen nirdeia-viparyayah 
(The soul is an agent) also because it is designated as such with regard to 
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action; if it were not such, the designation (would have been) of a 
different character, 

vyapadesdt: because of the designation; ca: also; kriydydm: with 
reference to action; na cei: if it were not so; nirdesa-viparyayah: the 
designation (would have been) of a different character. 

If the objection is raised that agency belongs to intelligence or 
hiiddhi from the texts 'Intelligence performs sacrifices and it also 
performs all acts* (T.U. II. 5), it is said in reply that intelligence refers 
to the soul as agent. See B.U. II. 1.17, where intelligence is said to be 
the instrument through which the self acts. 

Buddhi is the instrument of action according to R. As the word 
used is vijhdnam and not vijhdnena, it refers to the soul as agent. 

II. 3. 37. upalahdhivad aniyamah 

The absence of restriction is as in the case of perception, 
updlabdhivat: as in the case of perception; aniyamah: there is no 
restriction. 

If it is argued that if the soul is the agent apart from buddhi, it 
would, being independent, bring about what is pleasant and useful 
and not the opposite, the suira states in reply that there is no such 
restriction. As the soul perceives what is agreeable and disagreeable, 
so it can bring about what is pleasant and unpleasant. If it be said 
that in the act of perception there arc causes of perception, that does 
not invalidate the view that the perceiver is the soul. In action also, 
the soul is not absolutely free since it depends on differences of 
place, time and efficient causes but the agent does not cease to be 
agent because he requires assistance. A cook remains the agent in the 
action of cooking, though he requires fuel, water and so on. 

R., Srikantha, Baladeva interpret the sutra differently. If prakyti 
were the agent and not the soul, then there would be non-restriction 
of actions as in the case of perception. Just as it is shown that, if the 
soul be all-pervading, no definite perception will be possible, so also 
if prakrti be the agent, no definite activity will be possible; for if 
prakrti be all-pervading and common to all, all activities would 
produce results in the case of all souls or produce no results in the case 
of any soul. For if each soul is held to be omnipresent, they are all of 
them in equal proximity to all parts of prakrti. We cannot say that 
the distribution of results will depend on different internal organs for 
the omnipresent souls cannot be exclusively connected with any 
particular internal organ. 

II. 3. 38. iakti viparyaydt 

On account of the reversal of power. 

iakti: power; viparyaydt: on account of reversal. 

If intellect or buddhi, which is an instrument, becomes the agent and 
ceases to function as an instrument, then we will have to devise 
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something else as an instrument. The dispute concerns only terms 
for we need an agent different from the instrument. 

R. points out that, if the internal organ were the agent, it would 
also be the enjoyer. Then there would no longer be any proof for the 
existence of the self but the texts teach that the person, the soul 
exists on account of the fact of enjoyment, puruso'sti hhoktf-bhdvdt. 
Sdmkhya Kdrikd 17. 

II. 3. 39. samddhyahhdvdc ca 

And on account of the impossihiliiy of deep concentration, 
samddhi: deep concentration; ahhdvdt: on account of impossibility; 
ca: and. 

We are asked to realise the Self : B.U. IT. 4. 5; C.U. VIII. 7. 1; 
M.U. II. 2. 6. If the soul were not the agent, it would be incapable of 
activities like 'hearing, reflecting and meditating* which lead to 
samddhi or self-realisation. Then there would be no liberation for the 
soul. It is therefore clear that the soul alone is the agent and not the 
intellect. 

R. points out that in the flnal state of meditation called samddhi, 
the meditator realises his difference from prakfH of which the 
internal organ is a modification. So the self is different from the 
intellect. 


Section 15 (40) 

THE SOUL IS AN AGENT WHEN CONNECTED WITH THE 

ADJUNCTS 

II. 3. 40. yathd ca taksohhayathd 
And like a carpenter, in both ways. 

yathd: like; ca: and; taksd: carpenter; ubhayathd: in both ways. 

The soul’s agency is established in the previous sutras. The question 
is raised whether the agency represents the real nature of the Self or is 
only a superimposition. The Nydya school holds that it is its real 
nature. The Upanisads declare that the Self is non-attached. 
B.U. IV. 3. 7, 15; Katha U. I. 3. 4. The reconciliation is effected by 
the example of the carpenter. The soul is an agent when connected 
with the instruments of action, buddhi, etc., and ceases to be so when 
dissociated from them even as a carpenter works so long as he wields 
his instruments and rests when he lays them aside. The Self is active 
in waking- and dream-states and is blissful when it ceases to be an 
agent as in deep sleep. The Self's true nature is inactive but it 
becomes active when it is connected with its upddhis or adjuncts. 

R. holds that activity is an essential attribute of the soul but from 
this it does not follow that the soul is always actually active. A 
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carpenter, for example, though furnished with the requisite instru 
ments, may either work or not work as he chooses. If the internal 
organ, on the contrary, were essentially active, it would be acting 
constantly since as a non-sentient being it could not be influenced by 
particular reasons for action, such as the desire for enjoyment. 

Nimbarka holds that the soul acts or does not act according to its 
own wdsh. Srinivasa adds that acting or refraining from action is not 
possible on the part of hitddhi which is an instrument like the axe, by 
reason of its non-sentience. On account of the constancy of its 
proximity to a sentient being and the absence of any desire on its 
part, being non-sentient, we will have either perpetual activity or 
perpetual non-activity. 

Baladeva points out that the carpenter is an individual agent when 
he acts through his instruments and a direct agent when he is 
handling the instruments. So also the soul is an indirect agent 
tlirough its sense-organs and a direct agent in the act of controlling 
these sense-organs. 


Section 16 (41-42) 

THE SOULES DEPENDENCE ON THE LORD 
II. 3. 41. par at tu tac-chnUeh 

But that [agency of the soul) is [derived) from the Supreme Lord^so 
Scripture [teaches). 

par at: from the Supreme Lord; tu: but; tat: that (agency); iruteh: 
Scripture (teaches). 

The texts considered are K.U. III. 8. This one, truly, indeed 
causes him whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds to perform 
good actions. This one, indeed, also causes him whom he wishes to 
lead downw^ard, to perform bad actions.* ^atapatha Brdhmana 
XIV. 6. 7. 30. 'He who dwelling within the self pulls the self within*, 
ya dtmani tisthann dtmdnam antaro yamayatUi. 

The soul in the state of samsdra when it appears as agent and 
enjoyer is brought about through the permission of the Lord who is 
the Highest Self, the supervisor of all actions, the witness residing in 
all beings, the cause of all intelligence. We must assume therefore that 
final release is effected through knowledge caused by the grace of the 
Lord.i 

R, supports the view by quotations from the B.G. XV, 15; XVIIL 

61. 

Nimbarka uses Taittirlya Aranyaka III. 11, 1. 2 to support the 

* avidyavasthdydm kdrya-karana~samghdto*vivekadarHno jlvasydvidydiimi- 
rdndhasya sata}i> parasmdd dimana}} karmddhyaksdt sarvabhutddivdsdt sdksina§ 
ceiayitur Uvardt tad-anujfiayd kartrtva-hhoktrtva-laksanasya samsdrasya 
siddhis tad-anugraha-hetukenaiva ca vijtldnena mok^a-siddhir hhavitum arhati. i). 
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view that the individual soul is not an agent independently. His 
agency is subject to the control of the Supreme Lord. 

II. 3. 42. krta-prayatndpeksas tu vihita-pratisiddhdvaiyyarthddibhyah 

But (the Lord's making the soul act) is dependent on the efforts made (by 
it); only thus will the injunctions and prohibitions, etc., be meaningful, 
kfta-prayatna-apeksah: is dependent on the efforts made; tu: but; 
vihita-pratisiddha-avaiyyarthddihhyah: on account of the meaning- 
fulness of injunctions, prohibitions, etc. 

This sutra refutes the objection that the Lord must be cruel and 
whimsical since he makes some do good actions and others evil 
actions. The Lord directs the soul taking into account previous good 
and bad deeds. The Lord is a mere occasional cause, in allotting to 
the souls unequal results. The analogy of rain is used. The rain 
constitutes the common occasional cause for shrubs, bushes, corn, 
etc., which belong to different species and spring each from its 
particular seed, for the inequality of sap, flowers, fruits and leaves 
results neither when the rain is absent nor when the special seeds are 
absent; so the Lord arranges favourable or unfavourable conditions 
for the souls taking into account their previous efforts. Since 
sarhsdra is beginningless and endless, the objection of infinite regress 
cannot be raised. 

R, cites B.G. X. 8, 10, 11; XVL 8-19. 

While in 11. 1. 33, it is shown that the Lord is not partial as a 
creator, here it is shown that he is not partial as an instigator. So the 
Lord cannot be accused of cruelty or partiality. Only thus will 
injunctions and prohibitions have a meaning. This does not take 
away from the independence of the Lord, even as a king who 
rewards or punishes his subjects according to their deeds docs not 
lose his independence. 


Section 17 (43-53) 

THE RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL TO 
BRAHMAN 

11. 3. 43. amso ndnd-vyapadesdd anyathd cdpi ddsakitavdditvam 
adhlyata eke 

(The soul is) a part (of the Lord) on account of the declaration of 
difference and otherwise also; for in some (rescensions of the Vedas) (it) 
is spoken of as being (of the nature of) slaves, fishermen, etc. 
amsah: part; ndnd-vyapadeidt: on account of the declaration of 
difference; anyathd: otherwise; ca: and; api: also; dd&a-kitavdditvam: 
being of the nature of slaves, fishermen, etc. 

In the previous section, it has been said that the Lord controls the 
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soul. Here the question is raised about tlic relation of the individual 
soul to Brahman, Is the relation between the two one of master and 
servant or fire and its sparks? This Si2tra suggests that the soul is a 
part of Brahman as the spark is a part of fire. As Brahman does not 
consist of parts, the soul can only be an imagined part, ‘a part as it 
were'. We do not view the Lord as identical with the soul because of 
the declaration of difference. See C.U. VIII. 7; ILU. IV. 4. 22. There 
are also passages which teach the non-difference of the Lord and the 
soul. S.U. IV. 3; Taittirlya Aranyaka III. 12. 7. There is a certain 
passage of the Atharva Veda which asserts that 'Brahman are the 
fishennen. Brahman the slaves, Brahman these gamblers, etc.' 
'brahmaddsci brahmaddsd brahmatveme ktiavdh/ Since there are 
statements of difference and non-diherence, the soul is said to be a 
part of the Lord. 

R. holds that the souls are in reality parts of Brah7nan and not 
merely in appearance as S. suggests by the phrase 'amsa iva . He 
refutes the other views of absolute difference, absolute non- 
difference and imaginary difference due to limiting adjuncts. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa argue that the individual soul is neither 
absolutely different from the Highest Person nor absolutely non- 
different from him but is a part of the Highest Self. Part does not 
mean a portion that can be cut off for that would contradict texts 
like ‘without part'. S.U, VI. 19. The individual soul is by nature 
different from the Supreme Person predicated to be the whole and yet 
non-different from him as its existence and activity are under the 
control of the whole. 

Srikantha says, if it is declared of the class of intelligent beings tliat 
it is an arhsa or fragment of Brahman, as a particular mode of what 
is qualified, being of the same nature as inseparable attributes like 
light, etc., it may be true of the class of non-intclligent beings as well. 

IL 3. 45. api ca smaryate 

And it is also stated in smrti, 

api: also; ca: and; smaryate: is stated in the smrti. 

The text here is B.G. XV. 7. ‘A fragment of my own self 
(mamaivdmsah), having become a living soul, eternal, in the world of 
life, draws to itself the senses of which the mind is the sixth, that rest 
in nature.' 

R. omits the ca. 

II. 3. 46. prakdiddivan naivarh par ah 

The Highest Lord is not (affected by pleasure and pain) like this (the 
individual soul), even as light, etc, (are not affected by the shape of the 
things they touch), 

prakdiddivat: like light, etc.; na: is not; evam: like this; parah: the 
Highest. 
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The objection that, if the soul is a part of Brahman, the imper¬ 
fections of the soul affect Brahman also is answered in this sutra. As 
the all-pervading sun looks straight or bent when it comes into 
contact with particular objects or as the ether enclosed in a jar 
seems to move when the jar is moved or as the sun appears to shake 
when the water in which it is reflected shakes but in reality none of 
these undergoes these changes, so also the Supreme is not affected by 
pleasure and pain which are experienced by the individual soul which 
is a product of ignorance and is limited by adjuncts of huddhi, etc. 

R. makes out that the individual soul is a visesana of the Highest 
Self, standing to it in the relation of part to whole. The Highest Self 
is not of the same nature as the individual soul. As the luminous body 
is of a nature different from that of its light, so the Highest Self differs 
from the individual soul which is a part of it. As the attribute and the 
substratum are not identical, the soul and Brahman are not the same. 

Srikantha develops here his distinctive visistddvaita. 

Baladeva begins here a new section dealing with the queston of the 
Lord's incarnations. Supreme (incarnations are) not so, (i.e. parts of 
the Lord as the individual souls are) as in the case of light. Though 
incarnations and individual souls are both parts of the Lord, the 
word amia has a different meaning when applied to the incarnations. 
They represent the entire Lord. 

II. 3. 47. smaranti ca 

And the smftis state, 

smaranti: the smrtis state.’ ca: and. 

The texts M.U. III. 1. 1; Kafha U, II. 5. 11 state the difference. 
Tt is not stained by the fruits of actions any more than a lotus leaf by 
water.' na lipyate phalais cdpi padma-patram ivdmbhasd, M.B. 
XIL 13754. 

R. and Srikantha quote other texts to show that the soul is an 
attribute of the Lord. 

Baladeva uses other texts to show that incarnations are not parts 
of the Lord in the same sense in which the individual souls are. 

11. 3. 48. anujnd-parihdrau deha-sambandhdj jyotirddivat 

Injunctions and prohibitions {are possible) on account of the connection 
{of the soul) with the body, as in the case of light, etc, 
anujnd-parihdrau: injunctions and prohibitions; deha-sambandhdi: on 
account of the connection with the ho6y\jyotir-ddivat: like light, etc. 

Permissions and prohibitions are possible, because the Self, though 
one, is connected with various bodies. The connection, however, 
originates in the erroneous notion that the Self is the aggregate of the 
body and so on. When the error is removed and knowledge obtained, 
there are no obligations. Fundamentally all obligation is an erroneous 
imagination existing in the case of him only who does not see that 
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his Self is no more connected with a body than the ether is with 
jars and the like. The illustration of light is given to show that, 
though light is one only, we shun the light which shines on unholy 
places and not that which falls on pure ground. Some things con¬ 
sisting of earth are desired like diamonds and beryls; others like dead 
bodies are shunned. 

While §. develops his doctrine of adhydsa, Bhaskara speaks of his 
doctrine of upddhi. 

R. holds that though all souls are essentially of the same nature as 
parts of Brahman, permissions and exclusions are possible for the 
reason that each individual soul is joined to some particular body, 
pure or impure. 

Baladeva continues his view of the distinction between incar¬ 
nations and ordinary individuals. While the individual soul, though a 
part of the Lord, is connected with ignorance and a body and is as 
such under the control of the Lord for its activity and inactivity, 
incarnation, though a part of the Lord, is not under his control. The 
eye or the power of vision though a part of the sun depends on the 
permission and presence of the sun for its activity or otherwise, 
while a ray of the sun, though a part of the sun, is identical with it and 
does not depend on the permission of the sun. 

11. 3, 49. asantatei cdvyatikarah 

And on account of the non-extension {of the individual soul beyond its 
own body) there is no confusion {of the results of actions), 
asantateh: non-extension (beyond its own body); ca: and; avyatikarah: 
no confusion (of results of actions). 

If it is argued that on account of the unity of the Self, there would 
result a confusion of the results of actions, since everyone would get 
the results of actions of everyone else, it is said in reply that the 
individual soul is connected only with a particular body, mind, etc. 
Since the individual souls are thus different from each other there is 
no possibility of confusion. 

R. understands avyatikarah to mean absence of confusion. 

There is no mixing up of the accumulated merit and demerit of 
various souls since they are distinct, are of atomic size and reside in 
separate bodies. R. suggests that the other views of the soul being 
Brahman deluded or Brahman affected by a limiting adjunct are 
incapable of explaining how the experiences of the different selves 
are not mixed up.^ 

Nimbarka says that the individual souls are parts of the all- 
pervasive being and are themselves all-pervasive by reason of the 
attribute of knowledge, yet they, being atomic in size, are not 
all-pervasive and so there is no confusion among their actions. 

^ bhranta-brahma-jlva-vade copahita-brahma-jlva-vade ca jivaparayor jivdndm 
ca bhogavyatikarddayab sarve do^db santi. 
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Baladeva argues that the soul is atomic and not full and perfect 
like an incarnation and so is different from him. 

Srikantha reads avyatirekah for avyatikarah. Though the souls are 
distinct, their experiences are similar. The experiences, though 
similar, are not mixed up. 

II. 3. 50. cibhdsa eva ca 

And [the individual soul is) only a refledion [of the Supreme Lord), 
dbhdsah: a reflection; eva: only; ca: and. 

The individual soul is a mere reflection of the Highest Self 
analogous to the reflection of the sun in the water. It is neither 
directly the Highest Self nor a different thing. Even when one 
reflected image of the sun trembles, another reflected image does not 
on that account tremble also, so when one soul is connected with 
actions and results of actions, another soul is not on that account 
connected likewise. There is therefore no confusion of actions and 
results. 

§. here criticises the Sdmkhya and the Vaiiesika theories of the self. 

This sutra is taken by the Advaita Veddntins as a statement of 
pratibimba-vdda, that the individual soul is but the reflection of the 
Self in buddhi as distinct from the avaccheda-vdda or the view that the 
soul is the Highest Self in so far as it is limited by its adjuncts. 

Bhaskara reads vd in place of ca and criticises S.’s view. 

R.interprets dbhdsa as hetvdbhdsa, a fallacious argument, and makes 
out that the view that the soul is Brahman in so far as it is limited by 
non-real adjuncts is an erroneous argument. R. points out that the 
obscuration of the light of that wdiich is nothing but light means 
destruction of that light, prakdsaika-svarupasya prakdsa-tirodhdnam 
prahdsa-ndsa eva. If difference is due to upddhis, which are the 
products of avidyd, then the spheres of experience are bound to be 
mixed up as the thing with which all the limiting adjuncts 
connect themselves is one only: avidyd-parikalpitopddhi-hhede hi 
sarvopddhibhir-upahita-svarupasyaikatvdhhyupagamdd bhoga- 
vyatikaras tad-avastha eva. 

Srikantha follows R. in criticising the reflection theory. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa read dbhdsah and make out that the 
arguments of Sdmkhya and Vaiiesika are fallacious. 

Baladeva makes out that the equation of the individual soul with 
the incarnation is fallacious since it involves the fallacy of undistri¬ 
buted middle. Simply because soul and incarnation are both parts 
of the Lord we cannot equate the two. 

II. 3. 51. adrstdniyamdt 

On account of the unseen principle being non-restrictive, 

adrsta: the unseen principle; aniyamdt: on account of being non- 

restrictive. 
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Adfsfa is the unseen principle of the nature ot religious merit or 
demerit. According to the Sdrhkhya system it inheres not in the self 
but in pradhdna. As the latter is the same for all souls, it cannot 
determine the enjoyment of pleasure and pain for each individual 
self. According to the Vaisesika, the unseen principle is created by 
the conjunction of the soul with the mind and there is no reason why 
any particular adrsta should belong to any particular soul. So 
confusion of results is inescapable. 

R. holds that the attempt to explain different spheres of experience 
as traceable to beginningless adrst-as which are the cause of the 
limiting adjuncts is futile as the adrstas have for their substrate 
Brahman itself and there is no reason for their definite allotment to 
particular souls and so there can be no definite separation of spheres 
of experience. The limiting adjuncts as well as the adrstas cannot by 
their connection with Brahman split up Brahman itself which is one 
in reality, 

Baladeva begins a new section here stating the mutual differences 
among the individual souls. 

II. 3. 52. ahhisandhyddisv api caivam 
And it is so even with regard to resolves, etc, 

abhisandhyddisu: in regard to resolves, etc.; api: even; ca: and; 
evam: it is so. 

The same objection applies to resolves, etc., for these are formed by 
the conjunction of the soul and the mind. 

Baladeva says that the individual souls are different even with 
regard to their resolves and the rest. 

II. 3. 53. pradesdd iti cen ndntar-hhdvdt 

If it he said that {the distinction of experiences results) from {the 
difference of) place, {we say) not so, on account {of the self) being within 
all {bodies). 

pradesdt: from (difference of) place; Hi cel: if it be said; na: not so; 
antar-hhdvdt: on account of the Self being in all bodies. 

If it be said, as the Nydya docs, that though each soul is all- 
pervading, yet if we take its connection with the mind to take place 
in that part of it which is limited by its body, then a confusion will 
not result, this is not tenable for since every soul is all-pervading and 
therefore permeates all bodies, there is nothing to determine that a 
particular body belongs to a particular soul. Again, there cannot be 
more than one all-pervading entity. If there were, they would limit 
each other and so cease to be all-pervading or infinite. There is only 
one Self and not many. The plurality of selves is a product of 
ignorance. It is not a reality. 

R. takes up the prima facie view, that though Brahman is one 
only and cannot be split up by the several limiting adjuncts with 
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which it is connected, still the separation of the spheres of every 
enjoyment is not impossible since the places of Brahman which are 
connected with the upddhis are distinct. R. answers this objection by 
saying that as the upddhis move here and there and so all places 
enter into connection with all upddhis, the mixing up of spheres of 
enjoyment cannot be avoided. Even if upddhis were connected with 
different places, the pain connected with some particular place would 
affect the whole of Brahman which is one only. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa commenting on this sutra hold that the 
individual soul is a part of Brahman, atomic in size, knowledge by 
nature, and is possessed of the attributes of being an agent, a knower 
and so on and is different in every body. 

For Baladeva, adfsta or the imseen principle is the cause of the 
differences among the souls. 



Section 1 (1-4) 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSE-ORGANS 

II. 4. 1. tathdprdndh 

Likewise the vital breaths, 

tathd: likewise; prdndh: the vital breaths. 

While many scriptural passages (C.U. VI. 2. 3; T.U. II. 1) speak of 
the origin of things, it is mentioned in some texts that the vital 
breaths are not produced. Satapatha Brdhmana VI. 1.1.1 states that 
the vital breaths existed before the origin of things. There are other 
passages where we read of the origin of vital breaths: B.U. II. 1. 20; 
M.U. II. 1.3 and 8; Praina U, VI. 4. There is thus uncertainty. The 
siltra holds that the vital breaths spring from Brahman, In support of 
it are many texts: B.U. II. 1. 20; M.U. II. 1. 3. So the vital breaths 
are created. The word ‘likewise* refers not to the immediately 
preceding topic of the last part, i.e. the plurality of souls, but to 
the creation of dkdsa, etc., spoken of earlier. In Purva Mlmdmsd 

III. 4. 32 the word *tadvai\ ‘in the same manner*, refers not to 
the immediately preceding sections but to an earlier one, III. 4. 28. 

Srikantha takes this sutra as setting down the prima facie view 
that (as the individual soul is eternal) so are the vital breaths. 

II. 4. 2. gaunyasambhavdt 

On account of the impossibility (of explaining the origination) in a 
secondary sense, 

gaunt: secondary sense; asambhavdt: on account of impossibility. 

To take the texts in a secondary sense would lead to the abandon¬ 
ment of the general assertion, ‘By the knowledge of one, everything 
else is known': M.U. 1.1.3. The reference to the existence of the vit^ 
breaths before creation in Satapatha BrdhmatM is in regard to 
Hiranya-garbha who is not resolved in the partial dissolution of the 
world, though all other effects are resolved. In complete dissolution, 
even Hiranya-garbha is resolved. 

R. takes this and the next sutra as one and makes out that the plural 
number in the text is secondary because of impossibility, i.e. prior to 
creation Brahman alone exists. 

Srikantha follows R., takes this and the next sutra as forming one 
and holds that it answers the prima facie view. 

II. 4. 3. tat prdk irutei ca 

And on account of that (word which indicates origin) being mentioned 

first (in connection with the vital breaths), 

tat: that; prdk: first; iruteh: being mentioned; ca: and. 

M.U. 1. 3 says: ‘from him are born vital breaths, mind and all the 
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organs, ether, air, water, fire and earth'. The word 'born* occurs at the 
very beginning; if it is interpreted in the primary sense with respect 
to ether, etc., it should be so interpreted with regard to vital breath, 
mind and organs mentioned earlier. 

II. 4. 4. tat-purvakatvdd vdcah 

Because the organ of speech is preceded by that (i.e, fire and the other 
elements). 

tat-purvakatvdt: because of being preceded by that; vdcah: of the 
organ of speech. 

C.U. VI. 5. 4 shows that the organs are the products of the 
elements, which, in their turn, arise from Brahman. So they also are 
the products of Brahman. 

R. holds that prana stands not for the sense-organs but for 
Brahman. For him the sutra is 'Because of speech [names of objects] 
being preceded by that [the existence of the objects]’. Names of 
objects presuppose the existence of objects. But prior to creation 
there were no objects and so no speech or organs of speech. 
Srikantha and Baladeva follow R.*s interpretation. 


Section 2 (5-6) 

THE NUMBER OF THE ORGANS 
II. 4. 5. sapiagater visesitatvdc ca 

(The organs arc) seven (in number) because it is so known (from the 
Scriptures). 

sapta: seven; gateh: because it is so known. vUesitatvdt: on account 
of the specification; ca: and. 

Thereare texts which declare that thereare seven organs: ‘The seven 
life-breaths spring from it’ (M.U. II. 1. 8) and the specification in the 
text ‘Seven indeed are life-breaths in the head’. (Taittirlya Sarhhitd 
V. 1.7. 1.) There are other texts which mention eight (B.U. III. 2. 1), 
ten (Taittirlya Sarhhitd V. 3. 2. 3), eleven (B.U. III. 9. 4), twelve 
(B.U. II. 4.11), thirteen (Prasna U. IV. 8). The opponent argues that 
the number is seven and the statements of other numbers refer to 
difference of modifications. R. states the purva-paksa as mentioning 
seven organs only, the others being organs only in a metaphorical 
sense since they assist the soul. 

II. 4. 6. hastddayas tu sthite’to naivam 

But the hands, etc. (are also mentioned as sense-organs in scriptural 
texts). This being so, it is not like this (i.e. they are not merely seven in 
number). 
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hastddayah: hands, etc.; tu: but; sthite: being so; aiah: therefore; 
na: not; evam: like this. 

'But' refutes the view of the previous sutra. The number is said to 
be eleven consisting of the five organs of knowledge, the five organs of 
action and the inner organ. Manas or mind, huddhi or understanding, 
aham-kdra or self-sense and citta or consciousness are all modifications 
of the internal organ, etat sarvam ntana eva. All this is mind only. They 
are not separate organs and do not raise the number beyond eleven. 

R. says that the organs are not seven only but eleven since the 
hands and the rest also contribute towards the experience and 
fruition of that which abides in the body (i.e. the soul) and have their 
separate functions, such as seizing and so on. While these are to be 
added to the seven organs, btiddhi, etc., need not be added since they 
are only different names of mindw'hen it is functioning in different 
ways. The number eleven is confirmed bv scriptural texts. B.U. 
11.4. 11; B.G. Xlir. 5. 

Sthite in R. means ‘because of abiding [in the body and assisting 
the soul]’. 


Section 3 (7) 

THE ORGANS ARE MINUTE IN SIZE 

II. 4. 7. anavas ca 

And {they are) minute, 
anavah: minute; ca: and. 

The organs are minute, subtle and so are not seen. If they were 
all-pervading, then the texts which speak of going out of the body, 
etc., would become self-contradictory. Again, since w^e do not 
perceive through the senses what is happening throughout the 
universe, which would be the case if they were all-pervading, they 
are said to be subtle and limited in size. R. mentions B.U. I. 5. 13, 
These are all alike, all infinite', and argues that infinity refers to the 
abundance of activities of the life-breath which is to be meditated on. 


Section 4 (8) 

THE CHIEF VITAL BREATH IS PRODUCED FROM 
BRAHMAN 


II. 4. 8. sresthas ca 

And the chief [vital breath), 

iresthah: the chief (vital breath); ca: and. 

The text considered is C.U. V. 1. 1. The vital breath is, indeed, the 
oldest and the best.' It is the chief because we will not be able to live 

O* 
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without it. (B.U. VI. 1.13.) Rg Veda X. 129. 2 says: *By its own law it 
was moving without air.’ This suggests the doubt that before creation 
there was the vital breath. That doubt is removed by this sUtra, As 
the words ’was moving’ are qualified by 'without air’, they do not 
indicate that the vital breath existed before creation. M.U. II. 1.3 
says ‘From this [the Self] is produced the vital breath’. 

R. points out that the words ‘the one was moving without air’ do 
not refer to the vital breath of living creatures but intimate the 
existence of the Highest Brahman, alone by itself. 


Section 5 (9-12) 

THE CHIEF VITAL BREATH IS DIFFERENT FROM AIR 
AND THE SENSE FUNCTIONS 

II, 4. 9. na vdyukriye pythag-upadesat 

(The chief vital breath) is neither air nor function [of the organs) on 
account of its being mentioned separately, 

na: not; vdyu-kriye: air or function; pythak: separately; upadeidt: 
on account of being mentioned. 

The objection is raised that there is no separate principle called 
prana or vital breath. It is just air which exists in the mouth as well 
as outside. There are texts which make out that prana is vdyu, S. 
refers to the other view that ‘the five breaths, prana, are the common 
function of the other instruments’. The reference is to the Sdmkhya 
Sutra II. 31; sdmdnya-karana-vyUih, While S. understands by 
karana the eleven organs, the Sdmkhya commentator gives another 
interpretation, sddhdranl kararuisya antah-kararui-trayasya vyttih 
parindma-bheda iti. 

The sutra points out ihd^^prdna is neither air nor function as many 
scriptural texts distinguish prdna from air and function. See M.U. 
II. 1. 3; if it is said that as eleven birds shut up in one cage may, 
although each makes a separate effort, move the cage by the 
combination of their efforts, even so the functions which abide in 
one body may, although each has its own special function, by the 
combination of these functions produce one common function called 
prdna, this argument is untenable for we see that the birds by their 
combined efforts move the cage but we do not see that the different 
functions in the body produce the function of vital breath. The 
functions of the organs are not of the same character; they are of a 
distinct nature from that of the vital breath. So it is different from 
all functions and air. 
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IL 4. 10. caksurddivat tn tat-saha-Ustyddihhyah 

But {the life-breath is subordinate to the soul) like the eye, etc., on 
account of its being taught with them and other reasons, 
caksurddivat: like eyes, etc.; tu: but; tat-saha-sistyddibhyah: on 
account of its being taught with them and other reasons. 

In the Upanisads C.U. I, 2. 7; B.U. I. 5. 21 , the vital breath is 
mentioned along with the sense-organs. They are grouped together 
since they are all subordinate to the soul. The other reasons 
mentioned in the sutra are that they are made up of parts, are non- 
conscious, etc. The vital breath is under the control of the individual 
soul and is serviceable to it like the eyes. 

II. 4. 11 . akaranaivdc ca na dosas tathd hi darsayati 

And on account of its not being an instrument, the objection is not 
{valid); for thus {Scripture) shows. 

akaranatvdt: on account of not being an instrument; ca: and; na: not; 
dosah: fault or objection; tathd hi: because thus; darsayati: {sruti) 
shows. 

If the vital breath is an instrument of the soul like the eye and 
other organs, then there must be some special form of activity by 
which it assists the soul but no such activity is perceived. To this 
objection, the present sutra gives an answer. It is not an instrument 
or organ like the eye, for which a separate sense-object is necessary; 
yet it has a function in the body, viz. the maintenance of the body, 
sarlra-raksd. See B.U. IV. 3. 12 , I. 3. 18, 19; Prasna U. II. 3. 

R. quotes C.U. V. 1 . 7ff. where, on the successive departure of 
speech and so on, the body and the other organs maintain their 
strength, while on the departure of the vital breath the body and all 
the organs become weak and powerless. So the vital breath serves the 
purpose of the individual soul. 

II. 4. 12. pancavfttir manovad vyapadiiyate 

It is taught as having a fivefold function like the mind, 
parlcavrttih: (having) fivefold function; manovat: like the mind; 
vyapadiiyate: is taught. 

It has five functions, prdna, apdna, vydna, uddna, samdna: 
breathing in, breathing out, holding in so as to aid works requiring 
strength, the ascending when the soul passes out of the body, and 
the function which carries the nutriment through all the limbs of the 
body. 

R, mentions B.U. I. 5. 3, for the five functions of the air. 
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Section 6 (13) 

THE MINUTENESS OF THE VITAL BREATH 

II. 4. 13. anus ca 

And (it is) minute (or atomic). 

anuh: minute; ca: and. 

It is minute, limited and subtle like the senses. If the objection is 
raised that in B.U. I. 3. 22, it is said to be all-pervading, the answer 
is given that the reference there is to Hiranya-garhha, the cosmic 
soul. So far as the individual soul is concerned, it is limited. 
Srinivasa mentions Prasna U. II. 6. 


Section 1 (14-16) 

II. 4. 14. jyotirddy adhisthdnam tu tad-dmanandt 

But the guidance hy fire, etc., on account of the declaration of that, 
jyotir-ddi-adhisihdnam: guidance (or control) by fire and the rest; 
tu: but; tat-dmanandt: on account of the declaration of that. 

The question is raised about the dependence or independence of 
the vital breath and the other organs. They are said to be controlled 
by gods like fire, etc. Sec Aitareya Aranyaka II. 4. 2. 4. Fire, having 
become speech, entered the mouth, agnir vdg bhutvd mukham 
prdvisat. They cannot move of themselves and are dependent on 
presiding deities. See also C.U. IV. 18. 3; B.U. I. 3. 12. 

R. and Srikantha read this and the next sutra as one and argue that 
the fire god and the rest as well as the individual soul rule over the 
sense-organs but their rule depends on the mind and will of the Lord. 

R. quotes B.U. II. 1.18, III. 7. 8. 9; T.U. II. 8 and argues that the 
sense-organs together with their guiding divinities and the individual 
soul depend in all their doings on the thought of the Highest Person. 
indriydndm sdhhimdni-devatdndm jlvdtmanai ca sva-kdryesu parama- 
purusa-manandyattatva-sdstrat. 

Baladeva makes out that the Lord is the primary initiator of the 
sense-organs while the fire god and the rest as well as the individual 
soul are secondary initiators. 

II. 4. 15. prdnavatd sabddt 

(It is not so since the breaths are connected) with the possessor of the 
vital breath (viz. the individual soul as we know) from the Scripture, 
prdnavatd: one possessing the breaths (the organs); sabddt: from the 
Scripture. 

The gods are not the enjoyers. The soul is the enjoyer in the body. 
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The Scriptures declare that the relation between the soul and the 
organs is that of master and servant. See C.U. VIll. 12. 4. Though 
there are many gods in the body each presiding over a particular 
organ, there is only one enjoyer. Otherwise we will not be able to 
account for the memory of the past. Ratnaprahhd says, kincayo*ham 
rupam adrdksam sa evdham srnomiti pratisandhdndd ekas idrlra eva 
bhoktd na hahavo devdh, 

II. 4. 16. tasya ca nityatvdt 

And on account of the permanence of that {i.e. the embodied soul), 
tasya: of that; ca: and; nityatvdt: on account of permanence. 

The soul abides permanently in the body as the experiencer of 
pleasure and pain and the results of good and evil actions. It is not 
reasonable to suggest that in the body which is the result of the soul's 
actions, others like gods enjoy. See B.U. 1. 5. 20 where it is said that 
evil does not approach the gods. The soul is the enjoyer. See B.U. 
IV. 4. 2. 

R. says that as the quality inhering in all things, of being ruled by 
the Highest Self, is eternal, it follows that the rule of the soul and the 
divinities over the organs depends on the will of the Highest Self. 
See T.U. II. 6. ‘Having created it, into it, indeed, he entered.' The 
Highest Person has entered into £ill things to be their ruler. See also 
B.G. X. 42. 

Baladeva makes out that the relationship between the Highest 
Lord and the divinities is eternal, so the divinities rule the sen.se- 
organs through the mere will of the Lord. 


Section 8 (17-19) 

THE ORGANS ARE INDEPENDENT PRINCIPLES AND NOT 
MODIFICATIONS OF THE CHIEF BREATH 

11. 4. 17. ta indriydni tad-vyapadeidd anyatra sresthdt 

They {the breaths) are senses on account of their being so designated 

except the chief, 

te: they; indriydni: organs; tad-vyapadesdt: on account of being so 
designated; anyatra: except; sresthdt: the chief. 

The opponent quotes B.U. 1. 5. 21 and argues that the different 
organs are modes of the vital breath. The sutra says that they are 
independent since they are separately mentioned. M.U. 11. 1.3. The 
life-breath is not generally treated as a sense-organ. This difference of 
designation is appropriate only if there is a difference of being. If 
there were unity of being, it would be contradictory that the life 
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principle should sometimes be designated as sense-organ and some¬ 
times not. So the other life-breaths are different in being from the 
chief vital breath. 

R. quotes B.G. XIII, 5 and argues that the chief vital breath is not 
designated as an organ. 

Srinivasa points out that B. U.1.5. 21, ‘Let us all assume his form', 
means that the activities of the sense-organs are under the control of 
the vital breath and so are said to be vital breaths; even as C.U. 
III. 14.1, 'All this is, verily. Brahman', means that all this is under the 
control of the Supreme. 

II. 4. 18. bheda iruteh 

On account of scriptural texts regarding difference, 
bheda: difference; sruteh: on account of scriptural texts. 

In B.U. 1.3. 2 and I. 5.3 the organs are treated in one section and 
the vital breath in another. This shows that they do not belong to the 
same class. The organs are independent principles and not modes of 
the vital breath. 

R. and Nimbarka treat this and the next siitra as one. 

R. says that M.U. II. 1. 3 mentions the vital breath separately 
from the organs and so it is not one of the organs. We also observe 
that it is different from the organs of sight, etc. In the state of deep 
sleep, the activity of breath is noticed while that of sight, etc., is not. 
While the organs serve as instruments of cognition and action, the 
work of breath serves to maintain the body and the organs. Since the 
subsistence of the organs depends on breath, the organs themselves 
are said to be forms of breatL See B.U. I. 5. 21. When it is said that 
they become its form it means that they become its body, and that 
their activity depends on it. 

II. 4. 19. vailaksanydc ca 

And on account of characteristic differences, 

vailaksanydt: on account of characteristic differences; ca: and. 

S. points out certain differences. The organs do not function in deep 
sleep while the vital breath does. The organs get tired but not the 
vital breath. The loss of organs does not affect life but the passing out 
of the vital breath ends in the death of the body. The passage that 
the organs assumed the form of the vital breath means that the 
organs depend on the vital breath even as the servants on the master. 
The vital breath is the leader of the organs. 
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Section 9 (20-22) 

THE EVOLUTION OF NAMES AND FORMS IS THE WORK 
OF THE SUPREME LORD, AND NOT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

SOUL 

IL 4. 20. sarhjnd-murti-klptis tu trivft-kurvata upadeidt 

But the fashioning of name and shape [is the function) of him who 
renders tripartite, on account of the teaching. 

sarhjnd’murti-klptih: the fashioning of name and shape; tu: but; 
trivrt-kurvatah: of him who renders tripartite; upadesdt: on account 
of the teaching. 

The question is raised whether the individual soul or the Supreme 
Lord fashions names and shapes after the three elements have been 
made by the Lord. C.U. VI. 2 refers to the making of the elements. 
C.U. VI. 3. 2 says: That Divinity thought: well, let me enter into 
these three divinities by means of this living self and let me then 
develop names and forms.’ So the doubt arises whether the shaping of 
the gross world after the elements have been made belongs to the 
individual soul or the Supreme Lord. This sutra makes out that the 
individual soul has not the power to make the gross world. The next 
passage, VI. 3.3, declares that the Supreme Lord alone fashions names 
and shapes and produces the gross elements and this world. Even 
when a potter produces pots the Lord is the inner director. He resides 
in everything and directs the whole creation. 

R. makes out that the rendering tripartite cannot belong to 
Brahmd (Hiranya-garhha) who abides within the Brahma-egg for the 
egg itself is produced from fire, water and earth after these elements 
have been made tripartite. Manu says tasminn ande hhavad brahma 
sarva-loka-pitdmahah (119). In that egg originated Brahmd, the 
grandfather of all the worlds. The living self in the passage denotes 
the Highest Brahman as having the soul for its body, jlva-iarlrakarh 
pararh brahmaiva jlva-iabdendhhidhlyate. So the work of differen¬ 
tiating names and shapes belongs to the Highest Brahman which has 
for its body, Hiranya-garbha, who represents the soul in its aggregate 
form. 

For Nimbarka and Srinivasa, the Supreme Brahman alone who 
renders tripartite is designated as the creator of names and shapes and 
the individual soul is incapable of creating them. 

II. 4. 21. mdfhsddi hhaumarh yathd-iabdam itarayoi ca 

Flesh and the rest are of an earthly nature in accordance with the 
scriptural text, and of the other too. 

mdrhsddi: flesh and the rest; bhaumam: (are) of an earthly nature; 
yathd-iabdam: according to the Scripture; itarayoh: of the other 
(two); ca: too, also. 
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Earth when assimilated by man becomes flesh. See C.U. VI. 5. 1. 
We have to understand the effects of the other two elements also 
according to the Scriptures. Water produces blood, vital breath, etc., 
and tire, bone, marrow and the organ of speech. 

R. makes out that the earth when eaten is disposed of in three 
ways, fa('ccs, flesh and mind; water when drunk becomes urine, 
blood and breath; lire becomes bones, marrow and speech. 

IT. 4. 22. vaisesydt tu tad-vddas tad-vddah 

But on account of distinctiveness there is that designation^ that 
designation. 

vaisesydt: on account of distinctiveness; tu: but; tad-vddah: that 
designation; tad-vddah: that designation. 

If all the gross elements contain the three fine elements, why do we 
have special names for earth, water and Are? The answer is given that 
as the line elements are not found in equal proportion in each of the 
gross elements, they are named after that line element which is 
found in a preponderant degree in their composition. The repetition 
at the end is to indicate the conclusion of a chapter. 


Section 1 (1-7) 

THE SOUL WHEN PASSING OUT OF THE BODY AT THE 
TIME OF DEATH IS ENVELOPED BY SUBTLE MATERIAL 

ELEMENTS 

III. 1. 1. tad-antara-pratipattau ramhati samparipiaktah, prasna- 
nirupandhhydm 

{The soul) goes (out of the body) enveloped (by subtle material elements) 
with a view to obtaining a different (body); (so is it known) from the 
question and explanation (in the Scripture). 

tad-antara-pratipattau: with a view to obtaining a different body; 
ramhati: goes; sarhparisvaktah: enveloped (by subtle material 
elements); prasna-nirupandbhydm: from the question and the 
explanatory answer. 

The first part of this chapter explains the significance of the 
different texts, removes doubts and attempts to produce a sense of 
dispassion for the world by disclosing its imperfections. The second 
part tries to produce a yearning for Brahman by a discussion of his 
attributes. The third part describes the different types of meditation, 
their points of agreement and difference. The fourth part considers 
the question whether the highest end of man is derived from know¬ 
ledge or action or both. 

The soul, on departing from the body, carries with it subtle 
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material elements. In C.U. V. 3. 3ff., water is called person, as the 
soul departs enveloped by water. Though the material elements are 
available everywhere, the seeds for a future body are not easily 
available. Again, the adjuncts of the individual soul such as the 
organs, etc. (B.U. IV. 4. 2 ), cannot accompany the soul unless tViere 
is a material basis which carries the impressions left by previous 
lives, purva-prajna janmdntarlya-samskdrah, Anandagiri. If the 
scriptural text (B.U. IV. 4. 3) is cited as declaring that like a 
caterpillar the soul does not abandon the old body before it makes an 
approach to another body, it is said in reply that the example of the 
caterpillar is used to suggest not the non-abandonment of the old 
body but the lengthening out of the creative effort whose object is to 
obtain a new body which new body is presented by the karman of the 
soul. 5. repudiates the views of the Sdmkhya, the Bauddha, the 
Vaisesika and the Jaina thinkers. 

III. 1 . 2. trydtmakatvdt tu hhuyastvdt 

But on account of (water) consisting of three (elements) (the soul goes 
enveloped by all these elements and not merely water though water alone 
is mentioned) on account of its preponderance, 

trydtmakatvdt: on account of (water) consisting of three elements; 
tu: but; hhuyastvdt: on account of preponderance. 

The answer is here given to the objection that the soul goes 
enveloped by water only and not the subtle parts of all elements. In 
water are found the other two elements, fire and earth. Water is 
specifically mentioned on account of its preponderance and not 
because it is the only element. ‘Water’ implies the subtle parts of all 
the elements which constitute the seed of the body. 

R. quotes C.U. VI. 3.4 to indicate the tripartite character of all the 
elements. See also B.S, II. 4. 19-21. 

Bhaskara reads dtmakat tu but the interpretation is the same. 

III. 1.3. prdna-gates ca 

And on account of the going of the vital breaths, 

prdna-gateh: on account of the going of the life-breaths; ca: and. 

B.U. IV. 4. 2 mentions that when the vital breath departs all 
organs depart. When they leave they must have a material base. So 
it is inferred that water and the other elements follow the soul and 
these form a basis for the organs. For the life-breaths cannot either 
move or abide anywhere without such a base, na hi nirdsraydh 
prdndh kvacid gacchanti tisthanti vd, §. 

R. quotes B.G. XV. 7-^. 

III. 1 . 4 . agnyddi-gatiiruter iti cen na hhdktatvdt 

If it be said (that the life-breaths and organs do not accompany the soul) 
on account of the scriptural statements as to entering into fire, etc, (we say 
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that it is) not so on account of the metaphorical nature (of those state- 
ments), 

agnyddi-gatih: entering into fire, etc.; §ruteh: from the Scriptures; 
iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; hhdktatvdt: on account of metaphorical 
nature. 

B.U. III. 2. 13 says that at the time of death the organs are 
resolved into their presiding deities. How then can they accompany 
the soul? The answer is given in the sutra that there are many texts 
which declare that they accompany the soul. B.U. IV. 4. 2. The texts 
cited .should be interpreted in a secondary sense even as the passage 
(B.U. III. 12. 13.) 'His body hairs to the medicinal herbs, his hairs on 
the head to the trees’ is to be interpreted in a secondary sen.se for it is 
not found that the body hairs and the rest of a dead man dissolve 
into the medicinal herbs, etc. 

III. 1. 5. prathame 'sravandd iti cen na td eva hy upapatteh 

If it he said on account of non-mention (of water) in the first (fire), (we 
reply) it alone, on account of fitness, 

prathame: in the first (of the offerings); asravandt: on account of 
non-mention; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; tdh: that; eva: only; 
hi: because; upapatteh: on account of fitness. 

If it be objected that in C.U. V. 4. 2, sraddhd is mentioned and not 
water, it is said in answer that iraddhd means water. 

Otherwise the answer to the question will not be relevant. Cp. 
Anandagiri: upasamhdrdlocandydm api iraddhd-sahda-tvam apdm 
evety dha tv iti. To take iraddhd as water is the only coherent 
interpretation. Cp. Taittirlya Sarhhitd I. 6. 8. 1. Sraddhd, indeed, is 
water, as it produces in the person a will for holy works, dpo hdsmai 
iraddhdm san-namante punydya karmane. Again, water, when forming 
the seed of the body, becomes thin and subtle and thus resembles 
faith. A man who is as strong as a lion is sometimes called a lion. 
Sraddhd may be applied to water since water is intimately connected 
with religious works which depend on faith even as the word 
'platform’ is applied to men on the platform. 

III. 1. 6. airutatvdd iti cen nestddikdrindm pratUeh 

If it be said on account of the non-mention (of water) in the Scripture 
(the souls also do not depart enveloped hy water ), (we say) not so because 
it is understood (from the Scriptures) that the souls who perform 
sacrifices, etc,, (alone go to heaven), 

asrutatvdt: on account of non-mention in the iruti; iti cet: if it be 
said; na: not so; istddikdrindm: the performers of sacrifices, etc.; 
pratUeh: being understood. 

In C.U, V. 3. 3, there is mention of water only but no reference to 
the soul. How can we infer that the .soul departs enveloped by water 
and is born again as man? C.U. V. 10. state that those who 
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perform sacrifices, etc., go to heaven enveloped by water which is 
supplied by the materials like curds and the rest which arc offered as 
oblations in sacrifices. These assume a subtle form called apurva and 
attach themselves to the sacrificer. S. says tdh sraddhd-purvaka- 
karma-samavdyinyah dhutimayya dpopurva-rupds satyas tan istddi- 
kdrino jivdn parivesfydmum lokam phaladdndya nayanti. 

R. refers to those who, while devoid of the knowledge of Brahman, 
practise useful works, reach the heavenly world and become there of 
the nature of the moon, soma-rdjdnah. When the results of their 
good works are exhausted, they return again and enter on a new 
state, punya-karmdvasdne ca punar dgatya garhham prdpnuvanti, R. 
See C.U. V. 10, It is the soul which moves enveloped by water and the 
other subtle elements. 

III. 1. 7. hhdktam vandtmavittvdt tathd hi darsayati 

Or {the souVs being the food of the gods is) metaphorical on account of 
their not knowing the Self; for thus Scripture shows, 
hhdktam: in a metaphorical or secondary sense; vd: or; andtmavittvdt: 
on account of not knowing the Self; tathd: thus; hi: for; darsayati: 
{sruti or Scripture) shows. 

C.U. V. 10. 4 says: That is the food of the gods. That the gods cat.' 
See also B.U. VI. 2. 16. How then can the souls enjoy thefruitof their 
deeds? The sutra says that these statements are not to be taken in a 
literal sense. The gods, it is said, do not eat or drink. C.U. III. 6. 1. 
To say that the gods ‘eat' means that they rejoice with the performers 
of sacrifices. Since they do not know the Self they perform the 
sacrifices which the gods enjoy. See B.U. I. 4. 10. The conclusion is 
that the soul goes into other spheres enveloped by the subtle 
elements for experiencing the results of its past deeds. 

R. quotes B.G. VII. 23 and says that while those who know the 
Self attain to Brahman, those who do not know are means for 
enjoyment by the gods. 

Bhaskara reads ca for vd. 


Section 2 (8-11) 

WHEN THE SOULS DESCEND TO THE EARTH FOR A NEW 
EMBODIMENT A RESIDUAL KARMA CLINGS TO THEM 
AND DETERMINES THE NATURE OF THE NEW BIRTH 

III. 1. 8. krtdtyaye* nuiayavdn dfsta’smrtihhydrh yathetam anevam ca 

On the exhaustion of the works {the soul descends) with a remainder 
according to iruti and smfti along the path {it) went by {from here) and 
differently too. 

krtdtyaye: on the exhaustion of works; anuiayavdn: with a remainder 
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or residual karma; drsta-smrtibhydm: (as is known) from the sruti 
and the smrti; yathah itam: as it went (from here); anevam: 
differently; ca: and. 

The objector quotes C.U. V. 10. 5 and suggests that all the karma 
is exhausted and there is no residual karma left. Besides, it is 
reasonable to think that karma earned in one life as man is exhausted 
in the next as god. The sutra refutes this suggestion and points out 
that only that karma which gave the soul birth in heaven as god is 
worked out and the remaining karma brings it back to earth. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to explain the happiness or misery of a 
newborn child. Nor is it possible to work out in one life the entire 
karma of the previous life. The soul is born with residual karma. It 
descends by the same path by which it ascended and with a difference 
too. See C.U. V. 10. 5; V. 10. 3; V. 10. 6. 

R. quotes Gautama Dharma Sutra (XI. 29) which refers to a 
remnant with which souls are born again, after enjoying after death 
the results of their works, varndsramds ca sva-karma-nisthdh pretya- 
karma-phalamanuhhuya tatah sesena visista-desa-jdti-kula-rupayuh 
sruta-vitta-vrtta-sukha-medhaso janma pratipadyante. R. also refers to 
Apastamha Dharma Siitra II. 1. 2, 3. 

Bhaskara leaves out *ca. 

Baladeva breaks the sutra into two, beginning with krtdtyaye and 
yathetam, respectively. 

III. 1. 9. carandd iti cen nopalaksandrtheti kdrsndjinih 

If it he said that on account of conduct {the assumption of a residual 
karma is not necessary ), {we say that) it is not so {for the word conduct is 
used) to denote indirectly {the residual karma). So {thinks) Kdrsndjini, 
carandt: on account of conduct; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; 
upa-laksandrtha: to denote indirectly; iti: thus; kdrsndjinih: (the 
sage) Kdrsndjini (thinks). 

If it be said that conduct and not residual karma determines the 
new birth (and the two are different: see B.U. IV. 4. 5), the sutra 
denies this view. The word conduct is used in the sense of residual 
karma. 

R. reads tad before upalaksandrthe. He says that mere conduct does 
not lead to the experiences of pleasure and pain; pleasure and pain 
are the results of works in the limited sense, kevaldcdrdt sukha- 
duhkha-prdpty asambhavdt; sukha-duhkhe hi punya-pdpa-rupa- 
karma-phale. 

III. 1. 10. dnarthakyam iti cen na tad-apeksatvdt 

If it he said that purposelessness (of conduct would result therefrom), {we 
say) it is not so on account of the dependence {of work) on that (conduct), 
dnarthakyam: purposelessness; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; 
tad-apeksatvdt: on account of dependence on that. 
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Good conduct determines karma and is therefore not purposeless. 
The Vedas do not purify one who is devoid of good conduct. 
dcdrahinam na punanti veddh. Vasistha Smrti VI. 3. As work is the 
cause of new births, we need not assume that conduct is the cause. 
If a man is able to run away by means of his feet, he will surely not 
creep on his knees, na hipadhhydm paldyiium pdrayamdno jdnuhhydm 
ramhitnni arhati, S. 

III. 1. 11. sukrta-duskrtc eveti tu bddarih 

But [conduct means) only good and evil works, thus Bddari thinks, 
sukfta-duskrte: good and evil works; eva: only; iti: thus; tu: but; 
bddarih: Bddari (thinks). 

This sutra makes out that there is no real difference between 
conduct or carana and karma. So residual karma is the determining 
cause of a new birth on earth. 

J^haskara omits iti in the sutra. 


Section 3 (12-21) 

THE FUTURE OF THOSE SOULS WHOSE WORKS DO NOT 
ENTITLE THEM TO GO TO THE LUNAR WORLD 

HI. 1. 12, anistddikdrindm api ca srutam 

Even of those also who do not perform sacrifices [the ascent to the moon) 
is stated by Scripture. 

anistddikdrindm: of those who do not perform sacrifices; api: even; 
ca: also; srutam: is stated by Scripture. 

The opponent holds that even those who do not perform sacrifices 
go to heaven though they may not enjoy there like the performers of 
sacrifices, because they too require the fifth oblation for a new birth 
and the Scripture declares that ‘those who depart from this world 
they all, in truth, go to the moon*. K.U. 1. 2. 

This, for R., implies that all whether they do good works or evil 
works go to the moon. Srinivasa means by anista, forbidden deeds; 
and the word ddi means the giving up of what is enjoined. 

III. 1. 13. samyamane tv anubhuyetaresdm drohdvarohau tad-gati- 
darsandt 

But of others [i.e. those who have not performed sacrifices) after having 
experienced the fruits of their actions in the abode of Yama, ascent 
and descent take place, as such a course is declared [by the Scripture), 
samyamane: in the abode of Yama) tu: but; anubhuya: having 
experienced; itaresdm: of others; drohdvarohau: ascent and descent 
(take place); tad-gati-darsandt: since such a course is declared (in the 
Scripture). 
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samyamanam yanidlayam. S. The abode of Yama is said to be the 
gathering place of men, sangamanam jandndm. Rg Veda X. 14. 1. 

This sutra negatives the suggestion made in the previous siitra. 
Evildoers do not go to heaven; they go to the world of Yama where 
they experience the results of their actions and then descend again to 
earth. Katha U, I. 2. 6 . The ascent to the moon is only for the 
enjoyment of the results of good works and not for any other purpose. 
So evil-doers do not go there. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa take this sutra as the continuation of the 
prima facie view, the purva-paksa. Even those who do not perform 
sacrifices after having experienced the results of their actions in the 
abode of Yama ascend to the world of moon and re-descend. While 
Nimbarka takes this and the next three siitras as stating the prima 
facie view, others hold that they state the correct conclusion. 
Srikantlia adopts S.'s interpretation. 

III. 1 . 14. smaranti ca 

The smrtis also declare (this), 
smaranti: smrtis declare; ca: also. 

That evil works are requited in Yama's world is declared by Manu, 
Vydsa, etc. 

R. quotes Visnu Purdna: sarve caite vasarhydnti yamasya hhagavan 
kila. III. 7. 5. ‘And all these pass under the control of Yama,' 

III. 1 . 15. api ca sapta 

Moreover there are seven (hells), 
api ca: moreover; sapta: seven. 

There are seven hells mentioned in the Purdnas to which the evil¬ 
doers go to experience the results of their evil deeds. 

R. and Nimbarka omit ca in the sutra. 

III. 1 . 16. tatrdpi ca tad-vydpdrdd avirodhah 

And on account of this activity there also, (there is) no contradiction, 
tatra: there; api: also; ca: and; tai-vydpdrdt: on account of his 
activity; avirodhah: (there is) no contradiction. 

To the objection that in the different hells, different persons like 
Citragupta are in control, the answer is given that the different hells 
and their controllers are directed by Yama. 

III. 1 . 17. vidyd-karmanor iti tu prakftatvdt 

But (the reference is to the two roads) of knowledge and work, thus (we 
understand) on account of their being the subject under discussion, 
vidyd-karmanoh: of knowledge and work; iti: thus; tu: but; 
prakftatvdt: on account of their being the subject under discussion. 
C.U. V. 10 . 8 says that those who do not go along the ways of 
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knowledge which take us to the path of the gods and of works which 
take us to the path of the fathers go to a third place, where they are 
born and die and so that place is not full. The evildoers who form a 
separate group go to this third place. The KausUaki text that all go 
to the sphere of the moon refers only to those who have performed 
good deeds and not to evil-doers. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa take this siitra as stating the correct 
conclusion. 

III. 1. 18. na tftiye tathopalahdheh 

Not in the case of the third place, (for) so it is seen, 

na: not; tytlye: in the case of the third place; tathd: so; upalabdheh: 

it being seen. 

If it be said that all must go to the moon for the purpose of 
obtaining a new body, to complete the five oblations that cause the 
new birth, the sutra says that this specification does not apply in the 
case of evil-doers, who are born irrespective of the oblations. 

III. 1. 19. smaryaie’pi ca loke 

And (it is), moreover, declared by smfti in ordinary life, 
smaryate: (it is) declared by smyti: api: moreover; ca: and; loke: in 
the world, in ordinary life. 

Cases of birth without the completion of the five oblations are 
recorded. The bodies of some specially meritorious persons like 
Draupadi, Drstadyumna, Sita, are formed independently of the fifth 
oblation (i.c, sexual union). Such are cases of immaculate conception. 

III. 1. 20. dariandc ca 

Also on account of observation, 

dariandt: on account of observation; ca: and. 

The rule about five oblations is not universal; for of the four forms 
of life viviparous, oviparous, life springing from moisture and plant 
life, the last two are born without any mating and there is not the 
fifth oblation in their case. 

III. 1.21. tytiya-sabddvarodhah samsokajasya 

The third term (plant life) includes that which springs from moisture, 
trtlya-iahda-avarodhah: inclusion in the third term; samsokajasya: of 
that which springs from moisture. 

C.U. VI. 3, 1 speaks only of three modes of origin, andajam, 
jivajam, udbhijjam. How then can it be maintained that there are 
four forms of life? The answer is that that which springs from 
moisture is included in plant life, since they both germinate, one 
from the earth and the other from water, etc. 

It is clear that the evil-doers do not go to the moon. 
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Section 4 (22) 

THE SOUL DESCENDINCx FROM THE MOON THROUGH 
THE ETHER, ETC., DOES NOT BECOME IDENTICAL WITH 
THEM BUT ATTAINS SIMILARITY OF NATURE 

III. 1. 22. sdbhdvydpattir iipapatteh 

(The soul when descending from the moon) attains similarity of nature 
with them (i.e. ether, air and the rest) (that alone) being reasonable, 
sdhhdvya-dpattih: attainment of a similarity of nature with them; 
upapatteh: being reasonable. 

C.U. V. 10. 5 says that the souls return through the ether, air and 
the rest. The question is raised whether they attain identity of 
nature or likeness or similarity of nature. Not the former; a thing 
cannot become another of a different nature. All that the passage 
means is that the souls attain similarity of nature. If the souls 
become identified with ether, they could no longer descend through 
air, etc. 

R. and Nimbarka read svdbhdvya for sdbhdvya. 


Section 5 (23) 

THE ENTIRE DESCENT OCCUPIES A SHORT TIME 
IIL 1. 23. ndticirena visesdt 

(The soul passes through the stages of descent) in a not very long time; 
on account of the special statement. 

na: not; aticirena: in a very long time; visesdt: on account of the 
special statement. 

The descent through different stages takes place quickly. See 
C.U. V. 10. 6. 

Srinivasa says that there is no point in the soul's remaining in a 
state of likeness to ether, etc., for a long time. 


Section 6 (24-27) 

WHEN THE SOULS ENTER INTO PLANTS AND THE REST 
THEY ARE ONLY IN CONTACT WITH THEM BUT DO NOT 
PARTICIPATE IN THEIR LIFE 

III. 1. 24. anyddhisthitesu purvavad abhildpdt 

(The descending souls enter) into (plants, etc.), occupied by other 
(souls) as in the previous cases, on account of (scriptural) declaration. 
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anya-adhisthitesu: in what is occupied by another; purvavat: as in the 
previous cases; ahhildpdt: on account of (scriptural) declaration. 

If it be said that C.U. V. 10. 6 states *they are bom here as rice and 
barley, etc.' and so the word 'born' should be taken literally,the 
sutra says that the word ‘born' implies mere connection with rice and 
barley which are animated by other souls. They enter these plants, 
etc., independently of their karma and while there they do not 
experience the results of their actions. The next passage, V. 10. 7, says 
that 'those whose conduct here has been good will quickly attain a 
good birth, but those whose conduct here lias been evil, will quickly 
attain an evil birth' which makes it clear that the souls dwell, as it 
were, in plants, etc., till they get the opportunity for a new birth. 
If wc take the passage to mean that the souls are born in plants, then 
when they are cooked and eaten, the souls will have to leave them. 
The state of plant existence may be a place for experience but not for 
those souls which descend from the moon with an unrequited re¬ 
mainder of works. 


III. 1. 2vS. ahiddhani iii cen na sahddt 

If it be said that {sacrificial work is) impure, [we say it is) not so, on 
account of scriptural authority. 

asuddham: impure; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; sahddt: on account 
of scriptural authority. 

If it be said that scriptural works are impure because they involve 
injury to animals and so souls who have committed such evil deeds 
may be born as herbs, etc., the sutra refutes this view on the ground 
that Scripture is our authority for determining what is right and what 
is wrong. If it be said that the Scripture also states that we should 
not hurt any creature, it is said in answer that it is a general rule and 
other scriptural injunctions give the exceptions. So the souls 
descending from the moon are not born in plants but are only 
enclosed in them. 

idstra-hetutvdd dharmddharma-vijndnasya. §. The same line of 
conduct may be right in one set of circumstances and wrong in 
another, yasmin dese kale nimitte ca yodharmo'nusfhlyate sa eva 
deka-kdla-nimitidntaresv adharmo hhavati. So S. asks us to accept the 
idstras as our sole guide, tena na idstrddrte dharmddharma-visayam 
vijndnarh kasyacid asti. 

R. makes out that an action which is the means of supreme 
exaltation is not of the nature of violence, even if it involves some 
little pain; it rather is of beneficial nature, atiiayitdhhyudaya- 
sddhana-hhuto vydpdro’lpa-duhkho’pi na himsd pratyuta raksanam 
eva.li. Whether the infliction of pain is right or wrong depends on the 
motive. An act which is healing though it may cause transitory pain, 
men of insight declare to be preservative and beneficial cikitsakam 
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ca tdddtvikdlpa-duhkha-kdrinam api raksakam eva vadanti pujayanti 
ca tajjndh. R. See also Taittirlya Brdhmana III. 7. 7. 14. 

Thus the commentators allow exceptional circumstances in which 
we may inflict pain; only the motive should be the welfare of the 
being who suffers pain. The spirit should be one of love or negatively 
vaira-tydga, renunciation of hatred. 

III. 1. 26. rctah-sig-yogoHha 

After that the connection with him who performs the act of generation, 
retah-sik-yogo: connection with him who performs the act of 
generation; atha: then, after that. 

C.U. V. 10.6 says that the soul becomes one with him. It means the 
soul gets connected with him. This also shows that the soul’s 
becoming plants, etc., is mere connection with them and not actual 
birth. 

III. I. 27. yoneh iarlram 
From the womb the (new) body, 
yoneh: from the womb; sariram: body. 

Till now it was only conjunction with successive stages but now 
through its connection with a person, the soul enters the woman, 
there acquires a new body fit for experiencing the results of the past 
residual karma. 

The commentators are at pains to show that connection with 
plants and animals is metaphorical and real rebirth is as human 
beings. 


Section 1 (1-6) 

THE SOUL IN THE DREAM STATE 
III. 2. 1. sandhye srstir dha hi 

In the intermediate state [between waking and deep sleep) [there is a real) 
creation because [the Scripture) says so. 

sandhye: in the intermediate state (between waking and deep sleep, 
i.e. the dream state); srstih: creation; dha: (Scripture) says so; hi: 
because. 

The opponent’s view is stated that the dream state is just as real 
as the waking state. B.U. IV. 3. 9 says there is a third intermediate 
state, the state of dreams, sandhyam trtlyam svapna-sthdnam. Here 
the two states of waking and deep sleep join. B.U. IV. 3.10 says: ’He 
creates tanks, lotus-pools and rivers. He, indeed, is the agent [maker 
or creator].’ Besides, we do not feel any difference between the 
experience of the waking state and that of the dream state. A meal 
taken in dream has the effect of giving satisfaction as one taken in 
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the waking state. Therefore the creation in the dream state is real 
and the creator is the Lord himself. 

R. raises the doubt whether the creation is accomplished by the 
individual soul or by the Lord. The opponent states that the creator 
is the dreaming soul. 

For R., Nimbarka and Srinivasa the problem is whether the dream 
creation is due to the individual soul or the Lord, while for S. and 
Bhaskara it is whether the dream creation is real or unreal. 

Baladeva holds that this siltra does not express a prima facie view 
but the correct conclusion that the creation in the dream state is due 
to the Lord and not to the individual soul. 

III. 2. 2. nirmdtdram caike putrddayai ca 

And some (schools state the self to he) the shaper; sons and so on (being 
the objects of desire which he shapes). 

nirmdtdram: shaper, creator; ca: and; eke: some; putrddayah: sons 
and so on; ca: and. 

The creation even in dreams is by the Lord himself as Katha U. 

II. 2 . 8 says: That person who is awake in those that sleep, shaping 
desire after desire, that, indeed, is the pure. That is Brahman.' So as 
in the case of the waking state, even in dreams the Lord is the creator. 
So the world of dreams is real like the empirical world, tathya^ 
rUpaiva sandhye sfstih. $>. 

For R., this sUtra states the purva-paksa that the individual soul is 
the shaper of dream objects. 

For Baladeva this sutra states the correct conclusion that the Lord 
is the maker of dream objects. 

III. 2 . 3. mdydmdtram tu kdrtsnyendnabhivyakta-svarupatvdt 

But (the dream world) is mere appearance on account of its nature not 
being manifest with the totality (of attributes of the waking state), 
mdydmdtram: mere appearance; tu: but; kdrtsnyena: With the totality; 
anabhivyakta-svarupatvdt: on account of its nature not being 
manifest. 

For kdrtsnyena, some read sdkalyena. 

§. argues that the dream world does not agree with the waking 
world in respect of time, place, cause and non-contradiction and so 
it is not real like the waking world, na hi paramdrtha-vastu-visaydni 
deia-kdla-nimittdny abddhai ca svapne sambhdvyante. 

Dream states are not bound by the rules of space time, cause and 
non-contradiction. We cannot find space for chariots and the like in 
the limited confines of the body. The dreamer sees things at long 
distances. He cannot go out and return in a moment. B.U. (II. 1.18) 
says that ‘the dreamer moves about in his own body as he pleases'. 
So ideas of going out of the body, etc., are a mere deception. 
Conditions of time are not observed. Lying asleep at night he dreams 
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that it is day. Besides, how can he without materials make chariots 
and the like? Within the dream itself there is self-contradiction. A 
chariot becomes a man and man a tree. Objects appear to exist in 
dreams as silver does in a mother-of-pearl. What we see in dreams is 
only an appearance, mdyd-mdtram svapna-darsanam, §. says that the 
individual soul creates in dreams and not the Lord. 

It is obvious from §.'s insistence on the difference between dream 
states and the waking world that the latter is not an appearance. 

Bhaskara criticises the interpretation usually ascribed to by 
pointing out that those who hold that objects in the waking state too 
are mdyd like the dream states, misinterpret the author of the sutra 
and delude people, ye punar jdgaritdvastha pi mdydmdtrani ity 
dghosayanti te suira-kdrdbhiprdyam ndsayantah srotriyajanam 
niohayanti, Bhaskara obvdously rebukes those who cannot see the 
distinction between waking and dream states and reduce the former 
to the latter. 

Bhaskara holds that dream objects are mdyd as they are created 
by the mysterious will of the Lord and their nature is not fully 
manifest, since they are not objects of perception as gross material 
objects are. All this proves that the dream objects are created by the 
Lord alone and not by the individual soul. 

For R., the things appearing in dreams are absolute mdyd in the 
sense that they are wonderful, mdyd-sahdo hy dicaryavdci. He quotes 
Valmiki's Rdmdyana I. 27, janakasya kale jdtd devamdyeva nirmiid. 
She was born in the family of Janaka appearing like the wonderful 
power of the divine Being in bodily shape. When it is said ‘there are 
no chariots', etc., it means that they are not perceived by any other 
person except the dreaming one. They belong to the private world of 
the individual and not to the public world. The Supreme Person 
creates these objects to be perceived by the individual though they 
endure for a short time only, atha rathdn ratha-yogdn pathah srjate 
svapnadyg-anubhavyatayd tat-kdla~mdtrdvasdndn syjata ity dkarya- 
rupatvam evdha. The creation of these dream objects is possible only 
for the Supreme Person who can immediately realise all his wishes 
but not for the individual soul. 

III. 2. 4. sucakas ca hi §ruier dcaksate ca tad-vidah 

For {though the dream is an illusion) yet it is indicative {of the future) 
according to iruti; those who are versed in that {the reading of dreams) 
also declare it, 

sucakah: indication of the future; ca: yet; hi: for; iruteh: (we find) in 
the ^ruti\ dcaksate: declare; ca: also; tad-vidah: those who are versed 
in that (in the reading of dreams). 

Though the dreams themselves are illusory, their indications about 
the future may be real, even as the appearance of silver in mother- 
of-pearl is false and yet produces joy in us. See C.U. V. 2. 8, S. 
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elaborates his view in regard to the metaphysical, the empirical and 
the apparent reality, if such a term be permitted. The world is not real 
in the same sense as the world consisting of ether and so on is real. 
The empirical world which is not to be confused with the dream 
world is not absolutely real. For in one sense the entire expanse of 
things is mere appearance.The world consisting of ether, etc., remains 
fixed and distinct up to the moment that the soul cognises that 
Brahman is the self of all. The world of dreams, on the other hand, is 
daily sublated by the waking state. That the latter is mere appear¬ 
ance has to be understood with a distinction. 

pratipdditam hi, tad-ananyatvam drambhana-sahdddihhyah (II. 1. 14), 
ity atra samasfasya prapaheasya indyd-mdtraivam. prdk tu brahmdtma- 
darsandt viyadddi-prapanco vyavasthita-rUpo hhavati, sandhydsrayas 
tii prapaheah prati-dinam bddhyata ity ato vaiiesikam idam sandhya- 
sya mdyd-mdtratvam iidiiam. 

Bhaskara says that it is unreasonable to suppose that what is 
created by the Intelligent Being can be subject to pleasure and pain. 
So the dream objects cannot be due to the Lord, though he is the 
cause here, too, as he is the controller of all. na hi prajndjasya sukha- 
duhkha-yogyatd vakaipate parasydpi hetu-kartrivam niyantrtvdt, 
nirmdtdram iti edviruddham jlva-parayor abheddt. 

For K., this sutra is the sixth. Since dreams are indicative of future 
good or ill, they cannot be due to the individual soul for he would 
create for himself only such dreams as would indicate good fortune. 
So tlic creation which takes place in dreams is the work of the Lord 
only. 

Though does not deny altogether that the Supreme Self, as the 
controller of the soul at all times and in all states, is also active in the 
dream states, yet he affirms that the dream objects arc created by 
the individual soul itself and not the Supreme Soul. His view thus 
differs from that of R. and Nimbarka. 

Baladeva begins a new section here ending with the next siitra and 
declares that the dream objects are real. 


III. 2. 5. pardbhidhydndt tu tirohitath tato hy asya bandha-viparyayau 

But by meditation on the Highest, that which is hidden [viz. the 
similarity of the Lord and the soul becomes manifest), for from him {the 
Lord) are its (the soul's) bondage and freedom. 

pardbhidhydndt: from meditation on the Highest Self; tu: but; 
tirohitam: that which is hidden (by ignorance); tatah: from him (the 
Lord); hi: for; asya: of the soul; bandha-viparyayau: bondage and its 
opposite, i.e. freedom. 

If it be said that the individual soul is a part of the Supreme Self 
and so shares its power of knowledge and rulership, even as a spark 
and fire have alike the power of burning and should therefore be able 
to create at will like the Lord, this sUira says that this rulership is 
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Section 2 (7-B) 

THE SOUL IN DREAMLESS SLEEP 

III. 2. 7. tad-abhdvo nddisu tac-chruter atmani ca 

The absence of that {i.e. of dreams, i.e. dreamless sleep) takes place in 
the nddis and in the self; according to Scripture, 
tat-ahhdvah: the absence of that; nddisu: in the nerves; dtmani: in the 
self; ca: and; tat-sruteh: as it is known from the §ruti or Scripture. 

The self in sleep is said variously to reside in the arteries (nddis) 
pericardium (puritat) and in Brahman. The question is whether these 
are mutually exclusive or not. The former view is urged on the ground 
that the statements have all one purpose, viz. the description of the 
self in deep sleep. When this purpose is served by one statement, the 
others should be excluded. Where rice and barley are prescribed for 
one purpose, only one of them is to be used and not both. 

In the setting out of this position, with reference to a single 
purpose, in the disjunctive reading, in the illustration of rice and 
barley, there is considerable similarity between S. and Srikantha. 

The sdtra holds that the places enumerated are not alternatives 
but stand in mutual relation and refer to one place only. If we allow 
option between arteries (C.U. VIII. 6. 3; B.U. II. 1. 19) and the self 
(B.U. II. 1.17) the authority is compromised for the acceptance 

of one authority will mean the denial of the other. If there are 
two statements to the effect ‘he sleeps in the palace’, ‘he sleeps on a 
couch’, we have to combine the two and say ‘he sleeps on a 
couch in the palace'. Similarly here we should mean that the soul 
goes through the nerves to the region of the heart and there rests in 
Brahman. If it is asked as to why in deep sleep the soul does not 
experience the relation of supporter and that which is supported, 
ddhdrddheya-bheda, it is possible that the individual soul concerned 
with ignorance is lost in Brahman. ‘When a person sleeps... he has 
reached pure being. He has gone to his own’ (C.U. VI. 8. 1). K.U. 
(IV. 20) suggests that he becomes one with the Self. So Self is the 
soul’s place of rest in deep sleep, dtmaiva susupti-sthdnam. 

R. says that the arteries and the pericardium answer to a palace 
and a couch within the palace while Brahman is the bed, as it were. So 
Brahman alone is the immediate resting place of the sleeping soul. 
For a man sleeping on a bed is at the same time sleeping on a couch 
and in the house. 
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Section 3 (9) 

THE SAME SOUL RETURNS FROM DEEP SLEEP 

III. 2. 9. sa eva tu karmdnusmfti-sabda-vidhibhyah 

But the same soul (returns from Brahman of the deep sleep) on account 
of work, remembrance, scriptural authority and injunction, 
sa eva: the same soul; tu: but; karma-anusmrti-sabda-vidhibhyah: on 
account of work, remembrance, scriptural authority and injunction. 

A doubt is raised that we cannot be sure that the same soul 
returns from Brahman of the deep sleep, even as we cannot be sure 
that the same drop of water comes back after it is once merged in 
water. The sutra answers this doubt. The same soul comes back for 
(i) it takes up the work on return from sleep which was left unfinished 
before falling into sleep; (ii) there is continuity of experience before 
and after sleep and there is remembrance of past events, dtmdnu- 
smarana that he is the same as he was before; (iii) there is scriptural 
authority also. See C.U. VI. 9.3 (4). If the person who rises after sleep 
is different from the person who goes to sleep, then injunctions with 
regard to work or knowledge would be meaningless. If a person 
attains oneness with Brahman by falling into sleep, then sleep will be 
one with liberation and scriptural instruction to attain liberation 
would be pointless. The analogy of a drop of water and the ocean is 
not correct, since the drop merges in the ocean without any adjuncts 
whereas the soul merges in Brahman with adjuncts. The same soul 
rises again from Brahman, with its work and ignorance as these are 
not lost in Brahman completely. The individuality of each soul 
continues through the states of sleep and waking; in the former it is 
like the seed; in the latter like the fully developed plant. 

R. quotes C.U. VIII. 2. 1; VIII. 12. 3; VII. 25. 2; VII. 26. 2 which 
imply the distinctiveness of the released soul. The soul in samsdra 
puts off his instruments of knowledge and action in deep sleep, 
repairs to the place of complete rest and having refreshed himself 
there rises to a new enjoyment of action. 

Nimbarka takes karmdnusmrti as one, remembrance of work, 
while Srinivasa takes it as two, as work and remembrance, and thus 
follows S. and others. 


Section 4 (10) 

THE NATURE OF SWOON 
III. 2. 10. mugdhe'rdha-sampattih pariSesdt 

In the swooning person, there is half-attainment, this being the re¬ 
maining. 

mugdhe: in a swooning person; ardha-sampattih: half-attainment; 
pariiesdt: this being the remaining (hypothesis). 
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The doubt is raised whether the state of swoon is not to be 
affiliated to one of tlie four states, waking, dream, sleep and death, as 
a fifth state is not known from Scripture. The person in swoon is not 
conscious of objects as a waking person. We cannot say that on 
account of ('oncentration on one object he is unaware of other 
objects. For the swooning person is not con.scious of anything. lie 
who is concentrating on an object keeps his body straight while he 
who is in swoon falls prostrate on the ground. He is not dreaming for 
he is altogether unconscious. He is not dead for he continues to 
breathe and f(‘.el warm. He rises again to conscious life. He is not in 
deep sleep when one is peaceful, breathing at regular interv^als. The 
man in a swoon breathes irregularly; his body trembles; his face has a 
frightful expression. His eyes are staring wide open. A sleeping 
person may be rousc^d to waking consciousness by a gentle stroke witli 
the hand, tiie p(‘rson in a swoon not even by a blow with a club. The 
state of swoon has some qualities in common with sleep and some 
with death. It belongs to death in so far as it is the door to death. It 
is not considered to be a separate fifth state as it is compounded of 
several states. 

For R., swoon is a half-way approach to death, marandydrdha- 
sampattir murchd. 

For Rimbarka, swoon is half-attainment of death. 


Section 5 (11-21) 

Tllk: NATURE OF THE SUPREME BRAHMAN 

III. 2. II. na sthdnato'-pi parasyohhaya-lingam sarvaira hi 

Not on account of {difference of) place also, twofold characteristics can 
belong to the Highest for everywhere [Scripture teaches it to he without 
any difference), 

na: not; sthdnatah: from (difference of) place; api: also; parasya: of 
the Supreme [Brahman) \ nhhaya-lihgam: twofold characteristics; 
sarvatra: everywhere; hi: for. 

For 5., this siitra declares that the twofold characteristic of the 
presence of qualities, sa-visesatva, and absence of qualities, nir- 
vUesatva, cannot belong to the Highest Brahman for all passages 
which aim at setting forth the nature of Brahman declare it to be 
devoid of all distinctive qualities. 

In the texts we find passages referring to the qualified Brahman 
(C.U. III. 14. 2) and unqualified Brahman (B.U. III. 8. 8). The sutra 
says that both these cannot be predicated of one and the same reality 
which cannot have two contradictory natures at the same time as it is 
opposed to experience. The mere connection of a thing with another 
P 
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cannot change its nature even as the redness of a flower reflected in a 
crystal does not change the nature of the crystal which is colourless. 
The imputation of redness is due to ignorance and is not real. A thing 
cannot change its real nature which means its destruction. So of the 
two aspects of Brahman we have to accept that which is non- 
determinate as its true nature {Katha U. 1. 3. 15). It is described as 
a-sabdayn, a-sparsam, a-rupam, a-vyayam. The other description of 
Brahman is only for the sake of iipdsand or worship and it is not its 
real nature. 

Bhaskara argues that though Brahman has two forms, nirdkdra 
and sdkdra, without form and with form, he is to be meditated on in 
his formless aspect, for he retains this nature even wlien he happens to 
have a connection with the world and the rest. 

K. makes this section consist of stiiras 11 to 25. In the previous 
siitras, the different states of the soul are described and the objection 
is raised, since Brahman is the aniarydimin oijlva, Brahman also will 
be contaminated by the faults attaching to the jiva in its different 
states. This section shows that Brahman is free from faults. 

R. holds that the sutra makes out that Brahman is everywhere 
described as having a twofold character ‘Not on account of place even 
[is tliere any imperfection] in the Highest; for everywhere [it is 
described] as having twofold characteristics’. The prima facie view 
for R. is, though Bralman is the cause of the world and a treasure- 
house of all ausihcious qualities yet it is affected by imperfection 
since it is connected with matter, bodies and their parts. The answer 
is stated in this sutra that Brahman has a twofold nature, freedom 
from imperfections and possession of all auspicious qualities. C.U. 
Vni. 1. 5; Visnu Burdina VJ. 5. 84-5, I. 22. 51. 

Nimbarka accepts R.’s interpretation. Kesava Kasmirin follows 
the same view. 

While S. contends that Brahman cannot be qualified by the 
limiting adjuncts which do not change its real nature but only 
conceal it for the finite being, R. and Ndmbarka hold that the two¬ 
fold nature, viz. negative freedom from all imperfections and the 
positive possession of all auspicious qualities, applies to Brahman. 

Vallabha thinks that siitras 11-13 constitute one section, 14-18 
another and 19-22 a third. 

Baladeva urges that though the Lord manifests himself in various 
places, he himself undergoes no change, by reason of his mysterious 
power. 

III. 2. 12 . na bheddd iti cen na pratyekam atad-vacandt 

If it he said {that it is) not so on account of difference {taught in the 
Scripture), {we reply) not so, because with respect to each {such form) the 
Scripture declares the opposite of that. 

na: not so; bheddt: on account of difference (being taught in the 
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Scripture); iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; pratyekam: with respect to 
each; a4ad-vacandt: because of the declaration of the opposite of 
that. 

If the Scripture declares Brahman to have different forms (see 
B.U. III. 18. 1; Prama U. 2. VI. 1; C.U. V. 3; B.U. I. 3. 22; C.U. V. 
11 .2), every such form is denied of Brahman in other texts. See B.U. 
II. 5. 1. There is only one non-differenced Brahman. With regard to 
various forms the srxdi explains that the forms arc not true and there 
is only one formless principle. See B.U. II. 5. 1. 

R. omits na at the beginning and reads: Tf it be said '‘on account of 
difference'" [we say it is] not so, because witli reference to each the 
text says what is not that.’ If it be said that the individual soul has 
the same twofold attribute, freedom from evil, etc. (C.U. VIII. 7), 
and yet is affected with imperfections owing to the fact that it is 
connected with bodies, etc., so the inner ruler may be inferred to be 
affected by im})erfcctions since it undergoes a variety of conditions on 
account of its connection with different bodies, the suira sets aside 
this objection on the ground that the texts declare the inner ruler 
to be immortal and denies of him any imperfections due to his 
connection with the bodies which he voluntarily enters in order to 
rule them. The perfect nature of the individual soul is obscured as 
long as it is connected with a body. See III. 2. 5. If it is objected that 
even the Highest Self, when it enters voluntarily into bodies, cannot 
escape connection with the imperfections which depend on the 
essential nature of tliose bodies, it is said in reply that even non- 
sentient things are not essentially or intrinsicall}' bad. They cause pain 
or pleasure to men according to the nature of their past deeds. If the 
effects of things depended only on their own nature, they w^ould be 
productive for all beings either of pleasure or of pain. This is not 
observed to be the case. So to the individual soul subject to karman, 
connection with different things is the source of imperfection and 
suffering in agreement with the nature of its deeds; with reference to 
the Highest Brahman which is subject to itself only, the same 
connection is the source of playful activity, in so far as it guides and 
rules these things in various ways, parasya tu hrahmanah svddhlnasya 
sa eva sambandhas tat-tad-vicitra-niyamana-rupa-llld-rasdyaiva sydt. 
R. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa adopt R.'s interpretation. Srinivasa says 
that the imperfections pertain to the individual soul, which, though 
endowed with the attributes of freedom from evil and the rest, has 
yet its real nature obscured through the will of the Highest, in 
accordance with its past karma ; but the imperfections do not pertain 
to the Highest who has his real nature ever manifest. There are 
texts estaWishing the imperfections of the individual soul in waking 
state (C.U. V. 10. 7), but none referring to the imperfections of the 
Highest. In the dream state, in sleep, death, etc., the soul is said 
to be imperfect. Aitareya Aranyaka III. 2. 4; C.U. VIII. 3. 2. 
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Bhaskara continues the topic of the worship of the formless 
Brahman. 

Baladeva reads the sutra with a na at the beginning and argues 
that Scripture points out that the Supreme is one, with regard 
to each of his manifestations. 

III. 2. 13. api caivam eke 

Some also (teach) thus. 

apt ca: also; evam: thus; eke: some. 

§. means by this sutra that some sdkhds or rescensions of the 
Vedas teach that the manifoldness is not true for they condemn 
those who see difference. Katha U.\. A. 11; B.U. IV. 4. 19. Wherever 
hheda or difference is mentioned and Brahman is said to be possessed 
of different forms, the difference is mentioned for the sake of 
worship and ultimately difference is denied, na hhinndkdra-yogo 
brahmanah sdstrlya iti sakyate vaktimi, hhedasyopdsandrthatvdd 
ahhede tdtparyam. 

Bhaskara holds that Scripture teaches the essential non*difference 
of Brahman. 

R. takes this sutra to state the objection. The connection with one 
and the same body is for the individual soul a source of disadvantage 
while for the Highest Brahman it is an accession of glory in so far as it 
manifests him as a Lord and ruler. M.U. 111. 1.1. C.U. VI. 3. 2 says: 
'Having entered by means of ihdiijJva self, I will differentiate names 
and forms.' This means that the differentiation of names and forms 
depends on the entering into the elements of the jlva whose self is 
Brahman. As the individual self has definite shapes, Brahman also 
falls within the sphere of beings to whom injunctions and pro¬ 
hibitions are addressed. 

Baladeva quotes from M.U. 7 to show that the Lord is one though 
appearing as many. 

III. 2. 14. arupavad eva hi taUpradhanatvat 

For (Brahman) is merely devoid of form^ on account of this being the 
main purport of Scripture. 

arupavat: formless; eva: only; hi: for; tat-pradhdnatvdt: on account of 
this being the main purport. 

Since some texts represent Brahman as having a form and others as 
without form, how can we assert that Brahman is without form? The 
siitra gives the answer. Brahman is formless. For if it had form the 
texts which teach it as being without form would become purport¬ 
less. Those which deal with Brahman as having form are meant for 
meditation; updsand-vidhi-pradhdndni. 

Bhaskara has an additional sutra here which reads: asthulam 
ananv ahrasvam, adlrgham, asabdam, aspariam, ariipam, avyayam, 
(Brahman is) non-gross, non-fine, non-short, non-long, without sound. 
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without touch, without form, immutable. Brahman without form is 
to be worshipped, according to Bhaskara. 

R. points out tliat though Brahman enters into bodies, human 
and divine, it is itself without form and is therefore not subject to 
Karman, which, in the case of the individual soul, is due to its 
embodiedness. C.U. VIII. 14. 1 teaches that though Brahman enters 
into all beings, it is not affected by name and form, though it brings 
about name and form. If it is asked how Brahman who is the inner 
ruler of beings in so far as ho has them for his body, can be said to be 
without form, tlie answer is that while the individual soul partici¬ 
pates in the pleasures and pains to which the body gives rise. 
Brahman does not share the ])lcasurcs and pains. Scriptural 
injunctions apply only to those who are under the power of Karman. 

Nimbarka makes out that Brahman is formless, i.e. he is not an 
enjoyer since he is only the principal agent with regard to the 
creation of names and forms but he is not the enjoyer of names and 
forms to be created by himself and is therefore w'ithout form and 
untouched by imperfection. 

Bakuleva begins a new section here, with four sutras about the 
form of Brahman. He holds that Brahman is formless in the sense 
that he has no form but is form itself, since the body of Brahman is 
identical with Brahman himself. 


III. 2. 15. prakdsavac edvaiyarthdt 

A nd as light (assumes forms by its contact with objects having forms, so 
does Brahman) because (the texts ascribing form to Brahman) are not 
imthout meaning. 

prakdsavat: like light; ca: and; avaiyarthdt: because of not being 
meaningless. 

B>haskara substitutes vd for ca. 

Passages which attribute form to Brahman are not without a 
purpose. The worship of Brahman with form helps us to attain 
brahma-loka. All parts of the Veda are equally authoritative and 
should be assumed to have a meaning, na hi veda-vdkydndm kasyacid 
arthavattvam kasyacid anarthavatvam Hi yuktam. Tlie fonns, however, 
are not absolutely real. 

K. explains that light (intelligence) constitutes the essential nature 
of Brahman. Brahman possesses twofold characteristics for other¬ 
wise the texts declaring Brahman to be free from imperfection, 
all-knowing, the cause of the world and so on would become 
meaningless. 

R. and Nimbarka interpret this sutra as Brahman consists of light. 
They cite Vdjasaneyi Samhitd XXXI; Taittirlya Aranvaka 111. 13. 1; 
S.U. III. 8; B.G. VIII. 9. 

Baladeva points out that as the Sun who is pure light is conceived 
as having a definite form for the purpose of meditation, so the Lord, 
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though pure light of knowledge and bliss, is conceived to have a form 
for the purpose of meditation. 


III. 2. 16. aha ca ianniatram 

And {the Scriptnrc) declares {Brahman to consist of) that {intelligence) 
only. 

aha: declares; ca: and; tat-mdtram: that only. 

S. quotes B.U. IV. 5. 13 and holds that Brahman is mere intelli¬ 
gence, caiiayiyam eva tii nirantaram asya svarupam. S. 

R. interprets this sutra to mean that the text says 'so much only’ 
that Brahman has light for its essential nature. This does not 
negative the other attributes of Brahman, as omniscience, being the 
cause of the world, etc. 

Srikantha follows R.’s view. 

Nimbarka says that when a text states that only, its meaning only, 
then it is not meaningless. 

Baladeva reaffirms his view that the form which the Lord possesses 
is not different from him but is his very essence. 


III. 2. 17. darsayati cdtho api smaryate 

{This Scripture) also shows and thus {it is) also stated in the smrtis. 

§. argues that the non-differenced Brahman is mentioned in 
scriptural texts: B.U. II. 3. 6; Kena U. I. 4; T.U. II. 9. §. relates how 
Bahva, questioned about Brahman by Vaskalin, explained it to him 
by silence. 'He said to him, learn Brahman, 0 friend’ and became 
silent. Then on a second and a third question he replied, ‘I am 
teaching you, indeed, but you do not understand. Silent is the self.’ 
hrumah khaln tvarii tu na vijdndsi, upasdiito'yam dtmd. See B.G. 
XIII. 12, also III. 25. §. quotes a snifti text where Narayana instructs 
Narada: 'The cause, 0 Narada, of your seeing me endowed with the 
qualities of all beings is the mdyd created by me, do not cognise me as 
being such [in reality].’ 

mdyd hy esd mayd sfstd yan mam pasyasi narada 
sarva-hhuta-gnnair-yiiktam naivam mam jndtum arhasi, 
Bhaskara uses S.U. VI. 13 and B.G. VIII. 9 to show that Brahman 
is self-manifest by nature. 

R. supports his view that Brahman is the abode of all auspicious 
qualities and free from imperfections by a number of texts: S.U. 
VI. 7-9, 19; M.U. I. 1. 9; T.U. 11. 8 and 9; B.G. X. 3, 42, IX. 10, 
XV. 17; Visnu Bur ana V. 1. 46-8. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa use C.U. VIII. 7. 1,3; S.U. IV. 19; B.G. 
XV. 18 in addition to others mentioned by S. and R. 

Baladeva quotes from Gopdla-purva-tdpani U. and Brahma- 
samhitd to show that the body of the Lord is identical with the Lord 
himself. 
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III. 2. 18. ata eva copamd suryakcidivat 

For this very reason also {there are applied to Brahman) comparisons 
such as the images of the snn and the like. 

ata eva: for tliis very reason; ca: also; upamd: comparisons; surya- 
kddivat: like the ima^i^es of the sun and the like. 

points out that the different forms of Brahman who is free from 
all differentiation are c(.)mparable to the images of the sun reflected 
in the water and the like. He gives two passages in support of this 
view. As the one luminous sun when entering into relation to many 
different waters is himself rendered multiform by his limiting 
adjuncts, so also the one divine unl)orn self: yathd hy ayam jyotir 
dtmd vivasvdn apo hhinndh hahudhaiko'nu^acchan, upddhind kriyate 
hheda-rupo devah ksetreyo evam ajo ayam dhnd. Again: ‘The one Seif of 
all beings separately abides in all the individual beings; hence it 
appears as one and many at the same time, just as the one moon is 
multiplied by its reflections in the water.’ 

eka eva in hhuidtmd bhute hhute vyavasthitah 
ekadhd hahudhd caiva drsyate jala-candravat. 

YdjnavaJkya Smyti III. 143. 4. 
R. uses these comparisons to point out that Brahman does not 
share the imperfections due to the places with which he is connected 
even as the sun reflected in water, mirrors, etc., is not affected by the 
inpurities of the latter. He quotes Ydjhavalkya Smrti: As the one 
ether is rendered manifold by jars and tlie like or as the one sun 
becomes manifold in several sheets of w^ater, thus the one Self is 
rendered manifold by being in many places. 

dkdiam ekam hi yathd ghatddisu prlhag bhavet 
tathdtmaiko hy anekasfJio jalddhdresv ivdmsimidn. 

III. 144. 

Baladeva begins a new section here to show that the worshipper, 
the individual soul, is different from the object worshipped, the Lord. 
As the sun {bimba) is different from the image [prati-bimba) so the 
Lord is different from the soul. 

III. 2. 9. amhuvad agrahandt tu na tathdtvam 

But there is no similarity {of the things compared), since {in the case of 
Brahman) there is not apprehension of any {separate substance like 
imter ). 

ambuvat: like water; agrahandt: on account of non-apprehension; 
tu: but; na: no; tdthdtmyam: similarity. 

In the case of the sun and the other luminous bodies, there is a 
separate material substance occupying a different place, viz. water. 
So the light of the sun is reflected. The Self, on the other hand, is not 
a material being. It is present everywhere and there is nothing 
different from it. So there is no similarity between the two. 

R. says that the imperfections caused by water and mirrors do not 
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attach themselves to the sun or a face because the sun and the face do 
not really abide in the water and the mirror. 

Nimbarka and §rlni\'asa argue tliat the example cited is not to the 
point. The sentient and the non-sentient beings are not apprehended, 
as in the case of water, to be remote from Brahman. There is no 
parallelism between the Supreme Person and the reflected sun. 

Srinivasa quotes B.U. Ill. 7. 3, 4; $aiapatha Brdhmana XIV. 6. 7. 
30; KatJia U, V. 8, VL 1 and also B.G. XVUl. 61, VIL 7. 

TIL 2. 20. vrddhi-hrdsa-hhdktvam antar-hhdvdd nhhaya-sdmahjasydd 
cram 

Since the Highest Brahman is inside (of the limiting manifestations) it 
participates in their increase and decrease; ou'ing to the appropriateness 
of the two cases, it is thus (the comparison is not defective), 
vrddhi-hrdsa-hhdktvam: participation in the increase and decrease; 
antarhhdvdt: on account of its being inside; ubhaya-sdnianjasydt: on 
account of the similarity in the two cases; evani: thus. 

Whenever two things are compared, they are so only with reference 
to some particular point they have in common. Entire equality of the 
two can never be demonstrated; indeed if it could be demonstrated, 
there would be an end of that particular relation which gives rise to 
the comparison. The feature on which the comparison rests is partici¬ 
pation in increase and decrease. The image of the sun dilates when the 
surface of the water expands and contracts when the water shrinks. It 
trembles when the water is agitated: it divides itself when the water is 
divided. It thus participates in all the attributes and conditions of 
water while the real sun remains all the time the same. So also says 
that the unchanging Brahman participates, as it were, in the 
attributes and states of the body and the other limiting adjuncts 
within which it abides. So there is some similarity in the comparison. 

R. and Srikantha take this and the next siltra as one. R. takes 
together the two comparisons of the ether which becomes manifold 
through jars and .so on and the sun which becomes multiplied 
through the sheets of water in which it is reflected. Like them the 
Highest Self while abiding within variously shaped things remains 
unaffected by their imperfections. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa hold that the Supreme dwells in objects 
as their inner controller and does not participate in their increase 
and decrease. 

III. 2. 21. darsandc ca 

And on account of the declaration (of Scripture), 
darsandt: on account of scriptural declaration; ca: and. 

The texts considered here are B.U. 11. 5. 18; C.U. VL 3. 2 which 
declare that Brahman enters within the body. 

Nimbarka points out that when a comparison is made and we say 
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he is a lionlike boy, we do not mean that he has all the qualities of a 
lion; Wit mean only that he is as brave as a lion. 


Section 6 (22, 24-30) 

THE ( LAUSE ‘NOT THIS, NOT THIS’ NEGATIVES THE 
TWO FORMS OF BRAHMAN ANT) NOT BRAHMAN ITSELF 

III. 2. 22. prifkiiaiidvattvani hi praiisedhaii iato hravlti cci hhuyah 

What has been mentioned up to this {the clause not this, not this), 
[denies) and [the sruti) says something more than that. 
pYakrta-eidvatlvam: wliat lias been mentioned up to this; pratisedhati: 
denies; iatah: than that; hhuyah: something more; braviti: says; 
ca: and. 

The two forms of Brahman, limited and unlimited, sat: defined and 
tyat: undefined (ILU. 11. 3. 1) are denied by the words ‘not this, not 
this’. The words ‘satyasya satyani , the Truth of truth, indicate that 
Brahman alone is the reality that exists and is the substratum of the 
world. We experience the world and its reality to perception is not 
denied; only its transcendental reality is not accepted. The cosmic 
plurality is not absolutely real. 

Bhaskara does not begin a new section here but continues the 
topic of meditation on Brahman in his aspect of non-difference, as 
pure being and consciousness. He holds that the first ‘not this' denies 
the corporeal and the non-corporcal forms; the second ‘not this’ denies 
his vdsand-niaya form as the individual soul. The text designates the 
pure non-diffcrenccd form of Brahman but does not indicate the 
non-existence of the wwld. 

R. does not take this siitra as the beginning of a new section. He 
holds that it continues the discussion startecl in sutra 11. He asks 
whether the clause ‘not this, not this’ denies of Brahman all the 
previously mentioned prakdras, so that it can only be called san- 
mdtra. Tlie sutra makes out that Brahman's nature cannot be 
confined to the attributes stated. 

Srinivasa says that Brahman is not limited by the corporeal and 
incorporeal forms. Brahman is higher than these. He quotes Katha 
IL V. 13, S.U. ‘the eternal among the eternal, the conscious among 
the conscious'. 

Vallabha says that, according to sruti, the qualities of ordinary 
things are not to be found in Brahman. But Brahman has qualities 
like bliss, etc. 

III. 2. 24. api ca sarhrddhane pratyaksdnumdndhhydm 

And [Brahman is apprehended) in perfect meditation also, according to 
perception [sruti) and inference [smHi)* 

P* 
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api: also; ca: and; samrddhane: in perfect meditation; pratyaksa- 
anumdndbliydm: from perception and inference. 

Brahman, tliougli not apprehended by the senses, is realised in the 
state of meditation. Katha U. 11.4.1; M.U. 111. 1.8. By samrddhana 
is meant the presentation before the mind (of Brahman) which is 
effected through meditation and devotion, bhakti-dhydna-pranidhdndt 
anus/hdnam. §. He also quotes from smrti. 

yam vinidrd jitah'dsds santiistdii samyatcndriydh 
jyotih pasyaniiyunjdnds iasmaiyoy^dtmane naviah. 

He wlio is seen as light by the yo^j^ins meditating on him, sleep- 
lessly with controlled breaths, wdth contented minds, with subdued 
senses, reverence to him. M.B. Xll. 1642. Again, 

yof^inas tam prapasymiti hha^avantam sandtanam. 

The vogins see him the August, the Eternal One. 

R. quotes Kafka U. 2. 23; M.U. 111. 1. 9; B.G. XI. 53-4. 

Vallablia says that the objector is a fool to argue that Brahman is 
not perceived for in contemplation Brahman is perceived. Brahman 
is possessed of form and full of infinite qualities and is not non- 
manifest. 

Balade\'a takes this mtra as an independent section. 

Only in 6. is found after api. 

The Absolute, though it is not perceived by the senses or known 
by inference, is apprehended in devotion according to sruti and 
smrti. 

The ultimate datum is consciousness which is above reason. 
Western thought stresses reason as the capacity by which ultimate 
reality can be known and expressed in a clear, intelligible form. 
Conceptual thought which posits the object over against the subject 
becomes the dominant feature. While the stress is on dualism in 
Western thought non-dualism is the prominent feature in Eastern 
philosophy. 

111. 2. 25. prakdsddivac edvaisesyamprakdsas ca karniany ahhydsdt 

And as in the case of light and the like, there is the non-distinction {of 
the two Selves), the light {being divided) by its activity; on account of 
repeated declarations {in the Scripture). 

prakdsddivat: as in the case of light and the like; ca: and; avaisesyam: 
nem-distmetion; prakdsah: the light (of Brahman)', ca: and; karmani: 
in activity; ahhydsdt: on account of repeated declarations (in the 
Scripture). 

If it is said that Brahman as the object of meditation and the 
individual as the meditator are different, the reply is that Brahman 
is manifested as different on account of the adjuncts of activity. In 
reality the two are one as the texts declare, *that art thou, I am 
Brahman', 

is at pains to make out that the difference is due to association 
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with unreal adjuncts. Anandagiri says: atma-prakdia-sabdito'jndna- 
tat-kdrye karmani upddhau sa-visesah. 

Bhaskara holds that there is non-distinction between Brahman 
and the individual soul wliich is effected from the repetition (of 
meditation) with regard to the object to be worshipped or from 
repetition with regard to the act of meditation. 

R. makes out that light is intuited as constituting Brahman s 
essential nature by repetition of the practice of meditation. For R., 
Brahman has all material and immaterial objects for its distin¬ 
guishing modes. 

Srikantha says that there is no difference between their attaining 
knowledge, bliss and the rest like the Supreme and attaining 
lordship and so on like him. 

Nimbarka makes out that the direct intuition of Brahman results 
from the incessant practice of the sddhanas consisting in perfect 
meditation. 

Srinivasa tells us that though Brahman is accessible to all he 
manifests himself to those alone who are desirous of salvation and 
meditate on him incessantly. 

Baladeva breaks this sutra into two, prakdsddivac ca vaisesydt and 
prakdsas ca karmany-ahhydsdt. 

In the former sUtra, he adds a na and says that the Lord has not 
two states, subtle and gross like fire. His manifestation depends on 
the love of the devotee. The manifestation is brought about through 
repeated meditation. Mere love is not enough; repeated acts of 
meditation are also necessary. 


III. 2. 26. aionantena tathd hi lihgam 

Therefore (the individual soul enters into unity) with the infinite (i.e, 
the Highest Self); for thus (is the scriptural) indication, 
atah: therefore; anantena: with the infinite; tathd: thus; hi: for; 
lingam: (the Scripture is) indication. 

The individual soul is able to attain unity with the Highest Self 
because the ignorance which is destroyed by knowledge is unreal. 
See M.U. III. 2. 9; B.U. IV. 4. 6. If the individuality of the soul were 
real, then it cannot be destroyed and unity with the Highest Self is 
not possible. 

R. makes out that Brahman is distinguished by an infinite number 
of auspicious qualities. So, for him. Brahman possesses twofold 
characteristics. R completes a section here. 

Srikantha follows R.'s interpretation. 

Nimbarka holds that the individual soul attains similarity with 
the Infinite, when it intuits the Highest. See M.U. III. 1. 3. 

Baladeva points out that the direct vision of the Lord is possible 
through the grace of the Infinite. The Supreme, though invisible, 
makes himself visible to his devotees, through his power or grace. 
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III. 2. 27. uhhaya-vyapadeiat tu ahi-hmdalavat 

But on account of the twofold teaching, (the relation of the Highest Self 

to the individual soul is to be viewed) as that between a serpent and its 

coils, 

ubhaya-vyapadesdt: on account of twofold teaching; tu: but; 
ahi-kundalavat: as that between a serpent and its coils. 

There are texts whicli suggest a difference between the individual 
soul and the Highest Brahman: IVl.U. III. 1. 1, see also 111. 2. 8; 
B.U. III. 7. 15. There are passages like C.U. VI. 8. 7: ‘That art thou‘; 
B.U. 1. 4. 10; T am Brahman III. 4. 1: ‘This is thy Self who is 
within all'; III. 7. 15: ‘He is thy self, the ruler within, the immortal.' 
This means that, prior to liberation, the difference between the two 
is real, though it is one of identity after liberation. The relation is one 
of difference and non-difference as that between a serpent and its 
coils. As a serpent it is one; but if we look at the coils, hood, etc., 
there is difference. Similarly there is both difference and non¬ 
difference between the individual soul and the Highest Self. This is 
the prinia facie view for §. 

Bhaskara: The snake is one as a whole, yet is different as having 
different postures, coil, erect hood and so on. Similarly, Brahman is 
one but is different as soul, matter and so on. 

R. argues that it has been shown that the entire non-sentient 
universe is the outward form of Brahman, The question is raised 
about the way in which the world constitutes the outward fonn of 
Brahman. Is the relation like that of the serpent and its coils? Or is it 
like that of light and the luminous body? Or does the soul fonn a 
distinguisliing attribute and so a part, of Brahman} The first 
alternative is stated here tliat the non-sentient tilings are special 
forms or arrangements of Brahman as the coils arc of a coiled up 
snake, sa?hsthdna-visesa, as the coil is of the serpent. Srikantha 
follows K.'s view. 

For Nimbarka, the universe consisting of the corporeal and the 
incorporeal abides in its own cause, i.e. Brahman, in a relation of 
difference-non-diffcrence on account of the twofold teaching like 
the case of the serpent and the coils. 

Srinivasa holds that Brahman is the one non-different material 
and efficient cause of the world. The coil is the effect dependent on 
the serj^)cnt which is the cause. The universe is the effect of Brahman, 
See Rg Veda I. 1(S4. 20; M.U. III. 1.1; S.U. IV. 6,1.6; C.U. III. 14. 1, 
VI. 8. 6, VII. 26. 1. 

Vallabha says that the sruti speaks of Param-dtman as both 
without and with qualities. Even as a serpent assumes a crooked 
or straight form, so Brahman assumes all contradictory forms. 

Baladeva begins a new section here devoted to the discussion of the 
identity of the Lord and his attributes. The Lord is essentially 
intelligence and bliss and yet possesses them as his attributes, even as 
the serpent is nothing but the coil, yet possesses it as its attribute. 
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III. 2. 28. prakasasrayavad vd tejastvdt 

Or else like that of lif^ht to its substratum, both being luminous, 
prakdsa-dsrayavat: like light and its substratum; vd: or; tejastvdt: on 
account of being luminous. 

Both being luminous, 5. says that they are non-dilterent; on 
account of their varying extensity they are .spoken of as different. 
Even so is the relation between the individual soul and Brahman; the 
former is limited while the latter is all-pervading. This is also the 
prima facie view. 

For R., tlie two are different but at the same time they are identical 
since they both are luminous. In the same way, the non-sentient 
world constitutes the form of Brahman. This is also the prima facie 
view which criticises the preceding prima facie view by pointing out 
that if the non-sentient would be a state of Brahman, as the coil is of 
the snake, then it will become identical with him seeing that the coil 
is only the snake. The correct view is that the soul is related to 
Brahman as the ray is to the sun, i.e. is his form and is different 
from him. 

Srlkantha follows R. 

For Nimbarka, there is no absolute non-difference between the 
two. 

Baladcva argues that even as the .sun is essentially light and is the 
substratum of light, so Brahman is c.s.sentially knowledge and also 
the substratum of knowledge. 


II. 2. 29. purvavad vd 

Or {the relation of the tim is to he conceived) in the manner stated 
previously. 

pUrvavai: as stated previously; vd\ or. 

This sutra for S. refutes the view of difference-non-difference and 
establishes what is given in sutra 25, that the non-difference is the 
reality and difference is unreal. For if the difference were real, it could 
never cease to be. If separateness were real thcire could be no 
liberation. 

R. points out that non-sentient matter stands to Brahman in the 
same relation as the individual .soul does. It is an attribute incapable 
of being realised apart from Brahman and hence is a part, amsa, of the 
latter. Those texts which refer to the two as different should be 
taken in their primary .sense, that the distinguishing attribute and 
that to which the attribute belongs are essentially different. 


III. 2. 30, pratisedhde ca 

And on account of the denial. 

pratisedhdt: on account of the denial; ca: and. 

Passages like ‘there is no other witness but he' (B.U. III. 7. 23), 
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'not this, not this' (B.U. IL 3. 6), show that there is no other reality 
than Brahman, S. 

For R., tlie relation of the two can only be that of distinguishing 
attribute and the thing distinguished. Brahman distinguished by 
sentient and non>sentient beings in their subtle state is the cause; 
distinguished by the same beings in their gross state is the effect. The 
effect is non-different from the cause and by the knowledge of the 
causal Brahman the effect is known. Brahman is free from defects 
and is the abode of all auspicious qualities. 

Nirnbarka says that Brahman does not possess any imperfection. 
See KaiJia U. 

Srinivasa quotes Katha U. V. 10. 11. 


Section 1 (31-37) 

BRAHMAN IS ONE WITHOUT A SECOND 

III. 2. 31. par am atah setun-mdna-sambandha-hheda-vyapadeiebhyah 

Beyond this [Brahman there is something further) on account of the 
designations of bridge, measure, connection and separation, 
param: beyond; atah: this; setxi-xmmdna-sambandha-bheda- 
vyapadesdt: on account of the designations of bridge, measure, 
connection and separation. 

S. points out that the objection is raised that on account of texts 
mentioning bridge which separates things other than itself, 'Now the 
Self is the bridge, the [separating] boundary for keeping these 
worlds apart' (C.U. VIII. 4. 1), the self has size and is limited. 
C.U. III. 18. 2 says Brahman has four feet; w^hatever is limited is 
limited by some other object. Again, B.U. IV. 3. 21 says that 'the 
person in the embrace of the intelligent self knows nothing without 
or within'. This shows that there is something other than Brahman, 
All these suggest that Brahman is not one without a second. It has 
something different, anya-taitvam. 

For R., the sutra states the purva-paksa that tliere is a being 
higher even than the Highest Brahman, the supreme cause materi^ 
as well as operative of the entire world. 

Baladeva makes out that the bliss of the Lord is the highest. It is 
higher than the worldly bliss on account of the designation of bridge, 
measure, connection and difference. The bliss of Brahman is the 
support of the entire world. C.U, VIII. 4. 1; T.U. II. 4. Human bliss 
compares to the bliss of the Lord as one to infinity. B.U. IV. 3. 22. 

III. 2. 32. sdmdnydt tu 

But [Brahman is called a bridge) on account of similarity, 
sdmdnydt: on account of similarity; tu: but. 
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For S., there is notliing different from Brahman. It is called a 
bridge not because there is something beyond it but because like a 
bridge which keeps back water and marks the boundary of adjacent 
fields. Brahman maintains the world and its boundaries. When 
C.U. VIII. 4. 2 says ‘having passed the bridge’, it means ‘having 
attained Brahman fully even as we say he lias passed in grammar, 
when we mean that he has ma.stcred it fully’, yathci vydkaranam 
tirna iti prdpta ucyate ndtikrdntas tad-vat. 

For R., Brahman is said to be a bridge in so far as it binds to itself 
(setu being derived from si: to bind) the whole aggregate of sentient 
and non-sentient things witliout any confusion. Again, passing 
beyond means reaching, eis we say he has passed beyond the Vedanta 
meaning that he has mastered it: taratis ca pnlpti-vacano yathd 
veddntam taratlti. 

For Nimbarka, Brahman is similar to a bridge in a certain respect 
for he keeps the worlds apart. C.U. VIII. 4. 1. 

For Baladeva, the word ‘bliss’ is applied to human bliss on account 
of similarity even as the term ‘jar’ is applied to all jars irrespective of 
their individual differences. 

III. 2. 33. hiuldhyarlhah pddavat 

(The statement that Brahman has size is) for the sake of (eas\!) compre¬ 
hension : just like (four) feet. 

huddhyarthah: for the sake of comprehension; pddavat: like feet. 

Since it is difficult to comprellend Brahman, infinite and all- 
pervading, for the sake of easy comprehension and meditation 
Brahman is imagined to have .size, etc. C.U. III. 18. This is ^.'s view. 

R. quotes C.U. III. 12. 6 and holds that for the purpose of thought, 
meditation, the Supreme is said to have measure, etc. 

III. 2. 34. sthdna-visesdt prakdiddivat 

(The statements in regard to connection and difference) are due to 
difference of place; as in the case of light, etc. 

sthdna-visesdt: on account of difference of place; prakdsddivat: as in 
the case of light, etc. 

S. says that differences are made with reference to limiting adjuncts. 
They do not indicate any difference in the nature of Brahman. Light 
inside the room is distinguished from the light outside, though all 
light is one. The sense of difference is produced by the connection of 
the Self with different adjuncts; when these adjuncts are removed, 
union is effected. 

Bhaskara does not mention this sntra. 

Srinivasa says that if the objection is raised that the Unlimited can 
never become limited even for purposes of meditation, the sutra says 
that though Brahman is unlimited, he becomes limited on account of 
the specidity of place. 
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Baladeva starts a new section here, showing tliat the Lord has a 
variety of manifestations. The Lord, though one, manifests himself 
in different forms to his devotees in accordance with their different 
devotions. Those who worship him as the Master see him as tlie 
Majestic: those who worship him as the Beloved, see him as the Sweet. 


III. 2. 35. upapattes ca 

And from reasoning, 

upapattch: from reasoning; ca: and. 

The difference between the soul and Brahman is for §. not real 
but is due to ignorance. See C.U. VT. 8. 1 where the connection of the 
soul with Brahman is said to be of essential nature. See also C.U. 

HI. 12. 7 ff. 

K. quotes the text M.U. IT. 2. 5, amrtasyaisa setuh, he is the bridge 
of the Immortal, and says that it does not mean a distinction between 
that which causes to reach and the object readied. The Highest Self 
is the means as well as the end. See Katha U. 1. 2. 23. 

Baladeva quotes the text: ‘as you meditate, so you become', and 
holds that the devotees realised the Lord differently in accordance 
with the different modes of worshipping him. 


III. 2. 36. tathdnya-pra Used hat 

Similarly, on account of the denial of other {existences). 

tathd: similarly; anya-praiisedlidl: on account of the denial of other 

(existences). 

§. says that many texts deny the existence of anything other 
than Brahman. C.U. Vll. 25. I and 2; M.U. 11. 2. 11; B.U. IT. 4. 6, 

IV. 4. 19, 11. 5. 19; §.U. III. 9. 

R. holds that there is nothing higher than the Highest and 
interprets the text tato yad uttara-taram in accordance with the 
previous verses that that which is the Highest is without form, etc. 
Again, in M.U. III. 2. 8, the text, 'the knower freed from name and 
shape, attains to the divine Person higher than the high', the high 
here means the aggregate soul, samasti-purusa, and the higher refers 
to the Supreme Person with all his transcendent qualities, who is 
superior to the aggregate soul. 

Srikantha begins a new section here dealing with the question 
whether there is anything equal to the Lord, as the doubt whether 
there is anything superior to the Lord has been disposed of in the 
previous section. This section says that there is none equal to the 
Lord. 

Baladeva makes this an independent section proving that the 
Lord is the Highest for if he were not, there could be no love and 
devotion for him. 
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III. 2. 37. anena sarva-gaiatvam dydma-sahdddihhyah 

By this, the all-peri^adinf^ncss [of Brahman is established) in accordance 
with the statements about [Brahman s) extent. 

anena: by this; sarva-gatatva^n: all-pervadingncss; dydma- 
sahdddihhyah: in accordance with (scriptural) statements about 
[Brahman's) extent. 

For texts describing Brahman as bank, etc., arc not to be taken 
literally, for then Brahman would be limited. Texts denying plurality 
should be accepted as valid. There are texts which declare the 
all-pervadingness of Brahman: C.U. VI11. 1.3; Satapatha Brdhmana 
X. 6. 3. 2; K.G. II. 24. 

R. quotes III. 9; M.U. 1. 1. 6; and Mahdndrdyana U. XL 6. 
‘What('ver is seen or lieard in this world, is pervaded inside and 
outside by Ndrdyana* 

yacca kincij jagaty asmin drsyate sruyate'pi vd 
aniar bahis ca tat sarvarii vydpya ndrdyanah sthitah. 
Srikantha ])oints out that the Lord Siva pervades the entire 
universe through Ndrdymta, the material cause who is but a part of 
himself. So it is known that the Lord himself is alLpervasive. 

Nimbarka argues that the alLper\’adingness is established on 
account of the scriptural texts about expansion and so on. While 
Nimbarka points out that there is nothing higher than Brahman, S. 
and Bhaskara take the sntra as establishing that there is nothing 
besides Brahman. 

Baladeva makes this an independent section. If it be objected that 
the Lord is not all-pervasive, but of an intermediate size, i.e. of the 
size of the body or form in which he appears before his devotees, it is 
said that even the intermediate form of the Lord is all-pervasive for 
Scripture declares so. 


Section 8 (38-41) 

THE REWARD OF WORKS IS ALLOTTED BY THE LORD 

III. 2. 38. phalam at a npapatteh 
From him the fruit, for that is reasonable. 

phalam: fruit (of action); atah: from him; iipapatteh: for that is 
reasonable. 

The question is whether the fruits of actions spring from the 
actions themselves or from the Lord. Actions which pass away as 
soon as they are performed have no power of bringing about results 
at some future time since nothing can spring from nothing. Nor can 
it be argued that an action passes away only after having produced 
some result according to its nature and the agent will at some future 
time enjoy the fruit of that action. The fruit of an action is the fruit 
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only at the time of its enjoyment by the doer. We cannot say that the 
fruit will spring from some supersensuous principle, apurva, which 
itself is said to be a direct result of the deed. For apurva is of a non- 
intelligent nature and cannot act unless moved by some intelligent 
being. Nor is there any proof for the existence of apurva. The fact 
that the deeds are actually requited is accounted for by the action of 
the Lord. 

R. makes out that the meditating devotee receives the reward of 
meditation, i.e. release, which consists in attaining to the Highest 
Person, only from that Highest Person, for action which is non- 
intelligent and transitory is incapable of bringing about a result 
connected with a future time. 

For Nimbarka, the Highest Person is the giver of fruits. 


III. 2 . 39. srutatvac ca 

And because the Scripture so teaches, 
srutatvdt: because the Scripture so teaches; ca: and. 
§. quotes B.U. IV. 4. 20 . 

R. quotes in addition T.U. II. 7. 


III. 2. 40. dharmarh jaiminir ata ei^a 

Jaimini [thinks] that for the same reasons, religious merit [is what 
brings about the fruits of actions), 

dharmam: religious merit; jaiminih: (the sage) Jaimini; ata eva: for 
the same reasons. 

Jaimini holds a different view. Scripture says, ‘He who is desirous 
of the heavenly w^orld is to sacrifice', svarga-kdmo yajeta. If such 
injunctions arc to be meaningful, the sacrifice itself must bring about 
the result but a deed cannot effect a result at some future time, 
unless before passing away, it gives birth to some unseen result. This 
apurva may be an imperceptible after-state of the deed or an 
imperceptible antecedent state of the result. We need not think that 
the Lord effects the results of all actions, for one uniform cause 
cannot account for a variety of effects. Again, the Lord will be 
charged with partiality and cruelty; besides, if the deed itself did not 
bring about its own fruit, it would be useless to perform it at all. For 
all these reasons the result springs from the deed only, whether 
meritorious or non-meritorious. 

According to the Purva Mlmdmsd, the results of sacrifices, etc., 
are due neither to a Supreme Deity, which it does not admit, nor 
to the particular deities to whom the offerings are made, but to the 
unseen potency generated by the very performance of the sacrifices, 
etc. Purva Mlmdmsd Sutra: 11. 1. 5. This pUrva-paksa is refuted in 
the next sutra. 
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III. 2. 41. pUrvarh tu hddardyano hetu-vyapadeidt 
Bddardyana, however, thinks the former {i.e. the Lord) (to he the cause 
of the fruits of action) since he is designated as the cause (of the actions 
themselves), 

purvam: the former; tu: but; hddardyanah: (the sage) Badarayana; 
heiu-vyapade^dt: on account of his being declared to be the cause (of 
the actions even). 
tu: but, refutes Jaimini’s view. 

According to Badarayana, Brahman is the dispenser of rewards. 
The scriptural text declares that Brahman is the cause, and not 
karma either by itself or through some other mysterious factor called 
apurva. According to S., the reference is directly to Brahman as the 
dispenser. He quotes a passage from the K.U. III. 8: 'This one, 
indeed, causes him whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds to 
perform good actions. This one, indeed, also causes him whom he 
wishes to lead downward, to perform bad actions.’ See also B.G. VII. 
21 -22. Since the Lord has regard to the merit and demerit of the 
souls, the objection that a uniform cause is incapable of producing 
various effects does not stand. 

R. considers texts which ascribe potency to the various deities and 
proves the identity of these deities with Brahman by means of the 
antarydmi Brdhmana. 

Srikantha assumes from the start the identity of the deities with 
the Supreme Lord, paramesvardtmakatayd vdyvddlndm. 

According to Suka, Ndrdyana grants fruits to the individual souls 
in keeping with their past actions, ndrdyandt taUtatflvdndrii tat-tat- 
purvdnugunyena phalam bhavatUi niscetavyam. 



Section 1 (1-4) 

THE DIFFERENT MEDITATIONS ARE ONE 


III. 3. 1. sarva-vedania-prafyayant codanddy avisesdt 
(The forms of meditation) described in all the Vedanta texts (are not 
different) 07t account of the non-difference of injunctioyi and so 07i. 
sarva-veddnia-pratyayam: described in all the Vedanta texts; 
codanddy-avisesdt: on account of non-dift‘ereiicc as regards injunction 
and so on. 

This part describes how the individual can by meditation on 
Brahman obtain hnal release. In different brandies of Vedic learning 
the same meditations are described with slight or major modifi¬ 
cations. But there is unity on the nature of Brahman and the 
relation to it of the human soul. In the present part attempts are 
made to remove the contradictions in the sacred texts and achieve 
reconciliation of the different Veddnta texts on this matter. 

The meditation on prana is described in one way in B.U. VT. 1. 1 
and in a different way in C.U. V. 1. 1. They are non-dift‘crent 
because of the similarity as regards injunction, connection, name and 
form. There is non-difference even as regards the fruit or the result of 
meditation. This is true not only of prdna-vidyd but dahara-vidyd, 
Vaisvdnara-updsand, Sdndilya-vidyd, etc. §. belic\’es that all these 
vidyds are concerned with Sagtma Brahman and not Nui^una 
Brahman. Some of them lead to the attainment of results on earth 
while others lead on gradually to salvation, by way of producing 
knowledge. 

Baladeva interprets the siltra as stating the settled conclusion 
anta-pratyayam of all the Vedas. All the Vedas seek to teacli 
Brahnia^i, since all of them enjoin meditation on Brahman. 

III. 3. 2. bhedd7i ncti ce^i naikasydm api 

If it be said (that the meditations are) not (one) on account of difference 
(in minor points) (we reply) not so, since even in one and the same 
(vidyd there might be minor differences). 

bheddt: on account of difference; na: not; iti cet: if it be said; na: not 
so; ekasydm api: even in the same (vidyd). 

In spite of secondary differences, it is reasonable to assume that 
the meditations of the same class arc one and not different. §. and 
Bhaskara hold that differences in details are permissible even in the 
case of one and the same vidyd. If the two vidyds agree in essential 
points, differences in details do not make them separate vidyds. 

Baladeva says that if the objection is raised that Brahman is 
designated differently in different Upanisads—in one he is said to be 
knowledge and bliss, B.U. III. 9. 28; in another omniscient and 
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all-knowing, M.U. 1.1.9—the replyis that even in the same Upanisad, 
Brahman is designated as knowledge, bliss as well as omniscient. So 
all branches speak of the same Brahman, 

III. 3. 3. svddhydyasya tathdtvena hi samdedre dhikdrdc ca savavac 
ca ian-niyaniah 

{The rite of carrying fire on the head is connected) icith the study of the 
Veda because [it is described) as such in the samdicdra; {this also 
folUnvs) from its being a qualification {for the students of the Atharva 
Veda) as is the case with the {seven) oblations. 

svddhydyasya: of tlie study of the Vedas] tathdtvena: as being such; 
hi: because; samdedre: in samdedra (a book of that name); adhikdrdt: 
on account of the qualification (for the students of the Atharva Veda ); 
ca: and; savavai: like that of the (seven) oblations; ca: and; tan- 
niyamah: that rule. 

If the objection is raised that in the M.U. which deals with the 
knowledge of Brahman, the carrying of the fire on the head is 
mentioned, so this vidyd of the Atharvanikas is different from aU 
others, the sutra according to S. refutes the objection by holding 
that the rite of carrying lire on the head is not an attribute of the 
vidyd but of the study of the Vedas of the Atharvanikas. Samdedra is a 
book which deals with Vedic observances. 

J^liaskara reads salila-vac ca in place of sava-vac ca. Interpretation 
is the same. 

R. contends that the ceremony is not a part of the vidyd) it is a 
peculiarity of the study of the Veda. 

Baladeva breaks the sutra into two independent parts. 
svddhydyasya . . . adhikdrdc ca (3). 
sava-vac ca ian-niyama (4). 

(3) means: For the injunction of the study of the Veda being such, 
(i.e. of a general import) and because of the eligibility (of all) to the 
sacred duties (mentioned in the Veda), (the entire Veda must be 
studied). The followers of one branch are eligible for the duties 
enjoined by all the branches. Brahman may be realised by all the 
religious practices taught in all the Vedas. (4) means that while the 
libations are open to the followers of the Atharva Veda only and 
cannot be offered by the followers of the other Vedas, the worship of 
Brahman is universal and may be performed by all. 

III. 3. 4. darsayati ca 

{Scripture) also declares thus, 
dariayati: declares; ca: also. 

Katha U. I. 2. 15 refers to That which all the Vedas declare'. 

S. says that it is the Nirguna Brahman which is the purport of all 
Vedanta texts; All vidyds relating to it are one. So also the meditation 
on Saguna Brahman as Vaiivdnara who is represented as extending 
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from heaven to earth (see also C.U. V. 18. 1) is one, and not many. 
The unity of all meditations is indicated here. 


Section 2 (5) 

PAKTICULARS OF IDENTICAL VIDYAS MENTIONED IN 
DIFFERENT SAKHAS OR BRANCHES SHOULD BE 
COMBINED IN ONE MEDITATION 

III. 3. 5. iipasafhhuroWthdhheddd vidhisesavat samdne ca 

In the case of (a meditation) common {to several sdkhds or branches) a 
combination {of particulars mentioned in each is to be made) since 
there is no difference of essential matter, even as in the case of what is 
subsidiary to the main sacrifice, 

upasamhdrah: combination; arthdbheddt: since there is no difference 
in the object of meditation; vidhi-sesavat: as in the case of the 
subsidiary rites to tlie main sacrifice; samdne: common; ca: and. 

The object of meditation is one only comprehending all the 
attributes mentioned in the different texts. 

The meditations are identical and their meaning is the same and so 
their special features are to be combined even as the subsidiary 
rites are combined in the performance of sacrifices like agni-hotra 
and the like. 

Baladeva begins a new section here and asks whether Brahman 
described as Krsna, Rdma and Nrsimha to denote sweetness, 
heroism, terrific character is one or different and answers that all the 
attributes are to be combined. 


Section 3 (6-8) 

SOME VIDYAS are REALLY SEPARATE, THOUGH 
APPARENTLY IDENTICAL 

III. 3. 6. anyathdtvam §abddd iti cen ndvisesdt 

If it be said that {the udgUha vidyd of the B.U. I. 3. 7 and that of the 
C.U. 1. 2. 7) are separate on account of {the difference of) texts, {we say), 
not so, on account of the non'difference {as regards essentials), 
anyathdtvam: separateness; sabddt: on account of (difference of) 
texts; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; avisesdt: on account of non¬ 
difference (as regards essentials). 

The opponent states that the vidyds are one because in spite of 
differences of texts, there is unity in essentials. Both texts state that 
the devas and the asuras are fighting; both at first glorify speech and 
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the other vital airs in their relation to the udgUha and tlien find fault 
with them and pass on to the chief vital air; both relate that through 
the strength of the latter, the asuras are scattered as a ball of cartli 
is scattered when hitting a solid stone. So it is argued that the two 
texts constitute one vidyd only. 

Baladeva does not begin a new section here but continues the 
topic of the coalescence of the different attributes of the Lord. 

III. 3. 7. na vd prakarana-hheddt parovarlyastvddivat 

Or rather there is no {unity of the vidyds) owing to the difference of subject 
matter, even as {the meditation on the udgliha) the highest and greatest 
{is different). 

na vd: rather not; prakarana-hheddt: owing to the difference of 
subject matter; parovariyastvddivat: even as (the meditation on the 
udgliha as) the highest and greatest (is different from the meditation 
on the udgltha as abiding in the eye, etc.). 

The two vidyds are different on account of differences in subject 
matter. In C.U. 1. 1. 1 only a part of the udgltha, the syllable aum, is 
meditated upon as i\\eprdna\ in B.U. I. 3. 2, the whole udgUha h^unn 
is meditated on as prdna. So the two vidyds cannot be one. The case 
is similar to the meditation on tidgUha enjoined in the passage, This 
is, indeed, the highest and greatest udgltha* (C.U. I. 9. 2), which is 
different from the one enjoined in C.U. 1. 6, where the udgltha is 
meditated on as abiding in the eye and the sun. 

R. agrees that the meditations are separate since they have 
different objects of meditation. 

Nimbarka follows R.’s interpretation. 

Baladeva begins a new section here, with two sutras. While in the 
previous section all the attributes are said to be combined while 
meditating on the Lord, here it is pointed out that this is the case 
only with the svanisfha devotees, but in the case of ekdntin devotees 
there is no such combination. He interprets prakarana to mean 
praktsfa karanam, excellent act (of devotion). For Baladeva, the 
sutra reads: or (there is) no combination of attributes (in the case of 
the ekdntins) on account of the difference of devotion (i.e. because 
the devotion of the ekdntins) is one-pointed, while that of the 
svanistha is universal as in the case of being higher than the high, 
(i.e. just as the ekdntin worshipper of the golden Person in the sun 
does not combine the qualities of being higher than the high and 
so on). 

III. 3. 8 . samjndtas cet tad uktam asti tu tad api 

If it he said {that they are one) on account of name {being the same) it has 
already been said {answered) but even that {identity of name in different 
vidyds) exists. 

samjMtah: on account of name (being same); cet: if it be said; tat: it; 
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uktam: has already been said; asti: exists; in: but; tat: that; apt: 
even. 

We have already said tliat identity of name does not mean unity 
of the vidyds. 

Terms hke agnihotra, udgJtJia are given to many different acts, 
says R. 

Baladeva holds that even while the same name is given, the 
attributes of the one need not be combined in the other. 


Section 4 (9) 

AVM IS COMMON TO ALL THE VEDAS 
III. 3. 9. 7ydpies cci samanjasam 

And because (aunt) extends (to all the Vedas), to specialise it (by the 
term udgltha) is appropriate. 

vydpteh: owing to extension (to all the Fafa.s); ca: and; sanianjasayn: 
is appropriate. 

In C.U. 1. 1, 1 the aumkdra and the udgltha stand in the relation 
of one specifying the other. They stand in the relation of sdmdnddhV 
karanya, abiding in a common substratum. 

According to R., the object of meditation is constituted by the 
pranava; this is termed the udgltha, viewed under the form of prdna 
in the C.Lh In the B.U. the term udgltha denotes the whole udgltha 
and the object of meditation is he who produces the udgltha, i.e. the 
udgdtri, viewed under the form of prdna. So the two vidyds are 
separate. 

Srikantha holds that the udgltha qualifies aumhdra and so the 
aumkdra is the object to be meditated on. 

Baladeva asks whether the qualities of infancy, etc., are to be 
included in the meditation on the Supreme and answers that they 
are to be included as they arc not inconsistent with the all-pervading- 
ness of the Supreme. 


Section 5 (10) 

THE UNITY OF THE PRANA-VIDYAS 
III. 3. 10. sarvdbheddd anyatrerne 

Since [the vidyds) are non~different everywhere, those [qualities which 
are found in some arc to he inserted) in the other places [also), 
sarvdbheddt: on account of non-difference everywhere; any atr a: in 
the other places; ime: these qualities (are to be inserted). 

Prdna is mentioned in C.U. VI; B.U. VI. 1 not only as the eldest 
and the best but also as the richest and so on. In the text of the K.U. 
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only the former are mentioned. The question is whether the other 
attributes are to be imported into it also. The prima facie view is 
against such importation for each meditation is enjoined in a par¬ 
ticular form ancl for each a special result is prescribed. So a mixing 
up of the meditations should be avoided. The answer is that, as the 
meditations relate to one entity, prana, the qualities mentioned in 
one context are likely to occur to our minds even in another and so 
are included in the significance of the particular form of meditation 
presented. 

Srlkantha agrees with this view. 

Baladeva luis a different interpretation and takes the sutra as 
dealing with the acts of the Lord which are eternal on account of the 
non-difference of all, viz. the Lord and his companions and they 
manifest themselves elsewhere. The acts of the Lord which he 
performs through cit-mkti are eternal, while those which he performs 
through matter are non-eternal. 


Section 6 (11-13) 

IN ALL MEDITATIONS ON BRAHMAN. ESSENTIAL AND 
IJNALTERABl.E pUALITIES LIKE BLISS AND KNOW¬ 
LEDGE ARE TO BE INCLUDED EVERYWHERE 13UT NOT 

OTHERS 

111.3. 11. dnandadayah pradhanasya 

Bliss and other qualities as belonging to the subject of the qualities [have 
to be attributed to Brahman everywhere). 

dnandadayah: bliss and other qualities; pradhanasya: of the subject, 
(i.e. Brahman). 

The question is raised whether in each place where Brahman is 
mentioned, we have to understand only the qualities mentioned there 
or all the qualities, the answer is, since Brahman to which the qualities 
belong is one and non-different, the qualities should also be the 
same. 

Nimbarka says that as the substratum of the qualities, Brahman is 
the same, the attributes are to be inserted in all the meditations of 
the Highest. 

III. 3. 12. priyasirastvddyaprdpti upacaydpacayau hi bhede 

(Such qualities as) joy being its head and so on have no force (for other 
passages); for increase and decrease [are possible only) if there is 
difference [and not in Brahman in which there is non-dtfference). 
priyasirastvddi: (qualities like) joy being its head, etc.; aprdptih: are 
not to be taken everywhere; upacarydpacayau: increase and decrease; 
hi: because; bhede: (are possible) in difference. 
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Attributes like joy, satisfaction, great satisfaction, bliss are 
qualities with lower and higher degrees. These degrees are possible 
only where there is plurality and Brahman is devoid of plurality. 
They are attributed to the Highest Brahman merely as a means of 
fixing one's mind on it and not because they are themselves objects 
of contemplation. These qualities belong to the Saguna Brahman 
only and not to the Highest Brahman above all qualifications. This 
is the view of §. 

R. holds that these qualities are not those of Brahman but are 
elements in a figurative representation of Brahman under the form of 
an animal body. 

III. 3. 13. itare ht ariha-sdmdnydt 

But other {attributes are valid for all passages relative to Brahman) on 
account of identity of purport, 

itare: other (attributes); tu: but; artha-sdmdnydt: on account of 
identity of purport. 

Attributes like bliss, knowledge, all-pervadingness which describe 
the nature of Brahman are to be combined since their purport is one 
and indivisible Brahman. 

R. and Srlkantha interpret artha-sdmdnydt differently. ‘On account 
of their equality with the object itself.' The qualities of bliss and the 
rest determine the very nature of the thing {Brahman) and are 
therefore similar to the thing itself and so arc included in all 
meditations just like the thing itself. 

Baladeva argues that the meditation on Brahman as possessed of 
the attributes of all-pervadingness and the rest mentioned in T.U. 
leads to the attainment of Brahman, even as the meditation on him 
as possessed of other attributes mentioned in other texts. 


Section 1 (14-15) 

THE HIGHEST SELF IS HIGHER THAN 
EVERYTHING ELSE 

III. 3. 14. ddhydndya prayojandhhdvdt 

{The passage Katha U. I. 3. 10 gives information) for the purpose of 
meditation since there is no use {of the knowledge of the objects being 
higher than the senses and so on). 

ddhydndya: for the purpose of meditation; prayojandhhdvdt: since 
there is no use. 

Kafha U. says that beyond the senses are the objects, beyond the 
objects is the mind; beyond the mind is the understanding; and 
beyond the understanding is the great self; beyond the great self is 
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the unmanifest; beyond the unmanifest is the spirit; beyond the 
spirit there is nothing. The question is raised whether the aim of the 
passage is to say that each of the things successively enumerated is 
higher than the preceding one or only that spirit is higher than all of 
them. While the opponent splits up the sentence into many and holds 
that the aim of the passage is to indicate the superiority of one 
thing over its preceding, the sutra holds that the purport of the 
passage is that the spirit is higher than everything for it has a 
purpose, viz. to accomplish final release. Sec Katha U.l. 3.15: 'one is 
freed from the mouth of death'. 

R. refers to the text T.U. II. 5 which represents Brahman as having 
joy for its head and so on and holds that it is intended for the 
purpose of meditation. This interpretation is followed by Nimbarka. 

Srikantha begins a new section here of four sutras which deals with 
the question whether the self consisting of food and the rest (T.U. 

II. 2ff.) is to be meditated on constantly as the self consisting of 
bliss is. The answer is ‘[they are not to be meditated on constantly] 
on account of the absence of purpo.se [for such meditation]’. 
Meditation on the self consisting of food and the rest has a purpose 
only so long as the self consisting of bliss is not reached. When it is 
reached the others become meaningless. So such meditations are not 
to be practised perpetually. 

Srikantha establishes the non-difference of cU-saUi from Brahman. 

III. 3. 15. dtma-hhdac ca 

And on account of the word Self. 

dtma-sabdat: on account of the word Self; ca: and. 

The subject of discussion is called the Self. Katha U. I. 3.1*2. The 
enumeration is not useless since it helps to turn the mind, which is 
outgoing gradually towards the Self. 

R. says that since the Self cannot really possess a head, wings and 
tail, its having joy for its head, etc., can only be meant figuratively, 
for the sake of easy comprehension. 

Nimbarka follows R. 

Srikantha continues the topic whether the selves consisting of 
food, vital breath, etc., are to be meditated on perpetually or not and 
gives another reason why they are not to be so meditated. The form 
'self' applied to each of the selves of food, etc., denotes the presiding 
deities. Brahman alone is to be meditated on and no other deity. 
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Section 8 (16-17) 

THE SELF SPOKEN OF IN AITAREYA ARANYAKA 
II. 4. 1. 1 IS THE HIGHEST SELF 

III. 3. 16. {lima-grlutir itaravad nttardt 

The Highest Self is meant {in the Aitarcya Arany aha TI. 4. 1. 1) as in 
other texts {dealing ivith creation) on account of the subsequent qualifi¬ 
cation. 

dtma-grhiti: the Supreme Self is meant; itaravat: as in other texts 
(dealing witli creation); uttardt: on account of tlie subsequent 
qualification. 

The text considered is: The Self, verity, was all this; one only in 
the beginning. Nothing else whatsoever winked. He thought, *det me 
now create the worlds’'.' The question is whether the Self refers to 
the Supreme Self or Hiranya-garhha. It refers to tlie Supreme Self as 
in other texts T.U. IL 1. ‘He thought.' The thinking Self is the 
Supreme. 

K. thinks that the reference is to the Self of bliss because of the 
passage: ‘He de.sired, may I be many.’ 

Srikantha continues the topic whether the selves consisting of 
food and so on are to be meditated on or not and says that only the 
Supreme Brahman is to be meditated on and not other selves. 

III. 3. 17. anvaydd iti cel sydd avadhdrandt 

If it he said that on account of the context {the Highest Self is not 7ncant) 
{ice say that) it is so on account of the statement {that the Self alone 
existed at the hegimimg). 

anvaydi: on account of the context; iti cct: if it be .said; syat: it might 
be so; avadhdrandt: on account of the statement. 

The Highest Self is meant and not Hiranya-garhha. §. explains 
this position with reference to other texts. B.U. IV. 3. 7. 

R. takes sutras 11-17 as one section. 

R. holds that the Self is connected with things which arc not self, 
because the Highest Self is, as it were, viewed in them. 

Srikantha concludes the discussion of the question whether the 
selves consisting of food and the rest are to be meditated on or not 
with the view that there must be meditation on the Self consisting of 
bliss alone, on account of definite statement. 


Section 9 (18) 

WATER AS THE DRESS OF PRANA 
III. 3. 18. kdrydkhydndd apunmn 

Since (the rinsing of the mouth with water) is a restatement of an act 
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{already enjoined by smfti) what has not been so enjoined elsewhere (is 
here intended). 

kdrydkhydndt: on account of being a restatement of an act; apurvam: 
what has not been so enjoined elsewhere. 

In C.U. V, 2. 2 and B.U. VI. 1. 14 we find a reference to the 
rinsing of the mouth with water before and after a meal. The question 
is whether the sriiti enjoins both or only the latter. The answer is 
stated in the siitra. Since the act of rinsing is enjoined on everyone by 
the smrti, the latter act of meditation on the water as the dress of 
prdna is alone enjoined by the sriiti. 

R. and Nimbarka agree with this view. 

Balacleva takes this sutra as an independent section dealing with 
the designation of the Lord as Father. He means by apurva, similar 
to what precedes (purva). The attributes of fatherhood and the like 
are similar to the preceding ones, bliss and so on. 


Section 10 (19) 

vidyAs in the same ^Akha which are identical 
OR similar have to re combined for they are one 

III. 3. 19. samdna evam cdhheddt 

In the same (sdkhd) also it is thus, (there is unity of vidyd) on account 
of non-difference (of the object of meditation). 

sanidne: in the same also; evam: it is thus; ca: also; abheddt: on 
account of non-dilfcrencc (of the object of meditation). 

Passages in different texts of the same sdkhd form one vfi/ya as the 
object of meditation is the same in them. Sandilya-vidya is the same 
in Agni-rahasya, Satapaiha Brdhmana X. 6. 3. 1. 

Baladeva takes this sutra as dealing with the problem wdiether the 
Lord is to be meditated on as a pure soul or as possessed of a body. 
The answer is ‘Even [in the meditation on the form of the Lord] 
the sentiment is the same [samdna], on account of the non¬ 
difference [of the Lord’s different limbs such as eyes and so on with 
his very Self]’. Even as a golden image is gold throughout and by 
looking at different parts of the image, viz. the eyes and so on, one 
does not get different ideas but only one idea, viz. that of gold, so 
the different parts of the Lord are identical with the Lord himself and 
so they do not give rise to different ideas but to one idea of the Lord. 
Therefore the meditation on the Lord as having a form does, indeed, 
lead to release, evam api caksurddindm vailaksanyena bhdne'pi 
samdnaika-rasah sa eva hiranya-pratimddivat bhagavdn vodhyah. 
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Section 11 (20-22) 

THE NAMES GIVEN IN B.U. V. 5. 1-2 CANNOT BE 
COMBINED AS THEY ARE TWO SEPARATE VIDYAS 

III. 3. 20. samhandhdci evam anyatrdpi 

In other cases also, on account of the connection (i,e. the object of 
meditation is the same Brahman, we have to combine particulars) like 
this {i.e. as in the Sdndilya-vidyd), 

samhandhdt: on account of the connection; evam: like this; anyatra: 
in other cases; api: also. 

In B.U. V. 5. 1-2 it is said; The person who is there in that orb and 
the person who is here in the right eye, these two rest on each other.' 
On the analog}' of the Sdndilya-vidyd, these two require to be 
combined. 

R. says that the text mentions two secret names of Brahman, aham 
and ahar (B.U. V. 5. 3 and 4), and so the opponent argues that both 
these names are to be comprehended in each of the two meditations. 

Baladeva begins a new section here dealing with the worship of the 
dvesdvatdras or (iod-possessed souls like Narada and so on. The 
question is whether they are to be meditated on as possessed of the 
attributes of the Lord himself. The prima facie view holds that they 
are to be meditated on as possessed of the attributes of the Lord. 

III. 3. 21. navd visesdt 

Rather not, 07% account of difference (of abode). 

na vd: rather not; visesdt: on account of difference (of abode). 

Though the vidyd is one, still owing to difference in abodes the 
object of meditation becomes different, according to S. 

R. says that as Brahman is to be meditated on in two different 
abodes the meditations are separate. On the other hand in both forms 
of Sdndilya-vidyd, Brahman is to be meditated on as abiding within 
the heart. 

Baladeva reads avisesdt for visesdt. God-possessed souls are not to 
be worshipped as possessed of all God-like attributes, on account of 
their non-difference from other souls. God-possessed souls are like 
other individuals and they are to be highly venerated but not 
worshipped like the Lord himself. 

III. 3. 22. darsayati ca 

(The Scripture) also declares (that), 
darsayati: declares; ca: also. 

The Scripture distinctly states that the attributes are to be kept 
separate and not combined. It compares the two persons which are 
distinct. S mentions C.U. I. 8. 5. 
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Srlkantha takes tliis as a new section dealing witli mandala-vidyd 
(C.U. L 6. (•) and the Mdhd-ndrdyana U.) and concludes that the two 
vidyds are identical since Scripture shows their identity. 

Baladeva gives an additional reason why the God-possessed souls 
are not to be meditated on as possessed of the attributes of the Lord 
himself. Scripture (C.U. VII. 1.1) shows this. Narada, a god-possessed 
soul, approaches Sanat-kumara with a view to learning about the 
Supreme Self from him. This shows that god-possessed souls are not 
perfect like the Lord. They cannot be worshipped as possessed of his 
attributes. 


Section 12 (23) 

ATTRIBUTES OF BRAHMAN MENTIONED IN 

KHILA FORM AN INDEPENDENT VIDYA 

III. 3. 23. samhhrii dyu-vydptyapi cat ah 

Toy the same reason, the supporting (of the universe) and the pervading 
of the sky (aitrilmtcd to Brahman) also (are not to he included in other 
meditations of Brahman), 

samhhfti: supporting (the universe); dyu<ydpiiJy. the pervading of 
the sky; apt: also; ca: and; atah: for the same reason (as in the 
previous sutra). 

The text considered is 'brahma jyeslhd vlryd sambhytdni hrahmdgre 
jyestham divam dtaidni’, 'Brahman is the best lunong tlie powers 
which are held together. The pre-existent Brahman in the beginning 
pervaded the whole .sky.' These two qualities are not to be included 
in other places treating of brahma-vidyd on account of difference of 
abode. These qualities and those mentioned in other vidyds like tlie 
Sdndilya-vidyd are of such a nature as to exclude each otljcr. The 
mere fact that certain vidyds relate to Brahman docs not constitute 
their unity. Brahman, though one, is meditated on in manifold ways, 
on account of its different aspects, ekam api brahma vihhuti-bhedair 
anekair anekadhopdsyata Hi sthitih, So the meditation referred to in 
this sutra is an independent vidyd .standing by itself. 

Baladeva says that the attributes of holding together and 
pervading the sky are not to be combined in the meditation on God- 
possessed souls because they arc not equal to the Lord. 


Section 13 (24) 

THE TWO VIDYAS ARE TO BE HELD APART 


III. 3. 24. purusa-vidydydm iva cetaresdm andmndndt 

And (since the qualities) as (mentioned in the piirusa-vidyd of C.U.^ 

are not mentioned in that of the others, (the two are not one.) 
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purusa-vidyavdm iva: as in the. purusa-vidyd (of the C.U.); ca: and; 
itaresdfn: of the others; andmndndt: on account of non-mention. 

The question relates to the two vidyds (C.U. III. 16. 1; Taittiriya 
Aranyaka X 64) wliich compare the sacrifice with life, punisa- 
yajha. The details and the purpose in the two are different and the 
similarities are unimportant. So i\\c purnsa-vidyd of the C.U. cannot 
be combined with that in the Taittiriya text. 

R. reads: *pitrusa-vidydydm apt while S. reads: 'puriisa-vidydyum 
iva\ though both reach the same conclusion. 

Baladeva concludes his discussion of the worship of God-possessed 
souls. Since they are not equal to the Lord, they are not to be w^or- 
shipped as possessed of his attributes. 


Section 14 (25) 

CERTAIN PASSAGES RELATlNti TO SACRIFICES AT THE 
BEGINNING OF SOME UPAATSADS DO NOT 1T)RM PART 
OF BRAHMAATDYA 

III. 3. 25. vedhddy artha-bheddt 

(Certain mantras relating to) piercing, etc., (arc not part of the brahma- 
vidyd) since they have a different meaning. 

vedhddi: piercing and so on; artha-bheddt: because of difference of 
meaning. 

Certain passages met with in the beginning of some Upa^tisads do 
not belong to the main teaching of the Upanisads, viz. brahma-vidyd, 
since they are obviously connected with sacrificial acts; their textual 
collation does not make them parts of brahma-vidyd, 

Baladeva takes this as a separate section dealing w’ith the question 
whether one should meditate on the Lord not only as possessing the 
sweet and the majestic attributes like bliss and omnipotence but also 
of destructive and fearful attributes such as piercing and so on. Pie 
answers that we should not: ‘One who is desirous of release should 
not meditate on the Lord as possessed of the attributes of piercing 
and so on, on account of the difference of result [of such a meclitation] 
which does not lead to release as the meditation on the Lord as sweet 
and majestic does.' 
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Section 15 (26) 

THE STATEMENT THAT THE GOOD AND EVIL DEEDS OF 
A PERSON WHO.HAS ATTAINED KNOWLEDGE GO TO HIS 
FRIENDS AND ENEMIES RESPECTIVELY, IS VALID FOR 
ALL TEXTS WHICH SPEAK OF THE DISCARDING OF 
GOOD AND EVIL DEEDS BY SUCH A PERSON 

HI. 3. 26. hdnau tupdyana-sahda-sesaivdt Imsdc chandah stuiy- 
upagdnaval tad uhtam 

Where the discarding {of good and evil) is mentioned (the obtaining of 
this good and evil by others has to be included) on accottnt of this word 
'receiving being supplementary {to the statement about discarding) as in 
the case of Kusas, the metres, the praise and the recitation. This has been 
stated {in the Purva Mimdmsd). 

hdnau: where (only) the discarcling (of good and evil is mentioned); 
tu: but; updyana-sabda-sesatvdt: on account of tlie word 'receiving' 
being supplementary (to the w'ord discarding); kusa-chandah-stnti- 
upagdnavat: as in the case of Kusas (which are used for keeping 
count of hymns, metres, praise and recitation); tat: that; uktam: has 
been stated (in the Purva Mnndnisd). 

Jaimini says that wliile some texts mention only Kusas and others 
state that they should be made of udumbara, tree, the first will have 
to be completed in the light of tlie other. {Purva Mimdmsd X. 8-15.) 
So also if one text mentions the discarding of good and evil by a 
person attaining knowledge (C.U. VIII. 13; see also M.IJ. III. 1.3), 
and another says that good and evil are obtained by his friends and 
enemies respectively (K.U. 1. 4), the two have to be taken together. 

§. discusses another possible interpretation from the word dim to 
tremble, shake and not discard. This would mean that good and evil 
still cling to a person who attains knowledge though their effects are 
retarded owing to the knowledge. §. argues against this view as the 
subsequent discussion in K.U. shows that others receive this good 
and evil which is not possible unless the person who attains know¬ 
ledge has discarded them. 

Baladcva raises a different question here whether the meditation 
on the Lord is obligatory or optional for freed souls. He reads 
dchanda for chanda meaning option. For him the sutra means: 'But 
on the destruction [of bondage, the released souls are under no 
obligation to practise meditation because they have obtained] 
nearness \updyana to the Lord] and because scriptural texts are 
supplementary [to this, i.e. are meant for leading the soul to this 
stage, viz. release], just as the singing of hymns with Kusa [in hand] 
is optional [dchanda for a student who has finished his daily duties], 
it is declared [by Scripture].' The aim of all texts is to teach men 

Q 
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meditation so that they may attain salvation. Wien the end is 
reached, when men are freed and approach the Lord, it is no longer 
necessary for them to go on with meditation. 


Section 16 (27-28) 


ONE SHAKES OFF GOOD AND EVIL DEEDS, NOT ON THE 
KOAD TO BRAHMA-LOKA BUT AT THE MOMENT OF THE 
SOUL’S DEPARTURE FROM THE BODY 

III. 3. 27. sdmpardye iartavydbhdvdt tathd hy anyc 

At the [time of) deparhtre, (he frees himselffrom the effects of his works), 
there being nothing to be reached (by him on the way to brahma-loka 
through these works); for thus others (declare). 

sdmpardye: at the time of departure; tartavya-abhdvdt: there being 
nothing to be reached; tathd: thus; hi: for; anye: others. 

K.U. (1. 4) says: ‘He comes to the river vijard (the Ageless) . . . 
there he shakes off his good deeds and evil deeds.* The discarding 
takes place, according to tlie opponent, on the way to brahma-loka 
and not at the time of death. The sfdra says that the man of reali¬ 
sation gets rid of the results of his deeds at the time of death. The man 
possessing knowledge is about to reach Brahman and there is nothing 
to be reached by him on the way through his good and evil works. 
This is affirmed by other passages also. C.U. VIII. 13. 1; VI. 14. 2. 

R. says that there are no further pleasures and pains to be enjoyed 
as the result of good and evil deeds, different from the obtaining of 
Brahman, which is the fruit of knowledge. 

SrTkantha takes 27, 28, 29 as the statement of the prima facie 
view. 

Baladeva interprets the word sdmpardya as 3ove of the Lord'. 
Sampardya means one in whom all the truths meet, samparayati 
tattvdni yasmin. Love of sampardya is sdmpardya. So Baladeva 
interprets the sutra: When the love of the Lord (has arisen) (it is 
no longer obligatory for one to practise meditation) on account of 
there being nothing to be crossed (there is no bondage any more) for 
thus others declare. 

III. 3. 28. chandata ubhaydvirodhdt 

According to his liking (he gets rid of good and evil while living) since 
there is no contradiction between the two. 

chandatah: according to his liking; ubhaya-avirodhdt: on account of 
non-contradiction between the two. 

When the body is left behind, man can no longer accomplish 
according to his liking, that effort which consists in self-restraint and 
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pursuit of knowledge and which is the cause of the obliteration of all 
his good and evil deeds. So obliteration cannot take place, and we 
must assume that the requisite effort is made and the result earned at 
an earlier moment. A disembodied soul cannot undergo the discipline 
for attaining knowledge, which only an embodied being can do 
according to its liking. So if the works of a knower persist after the 
fall of the body, it will not be possible for him to get rid of them 
seeing that there is no possibility for acquiring further knowledge. 
If knowledge be the cause of the destruction of works, the moment 
one acquires knowledge, the works must decay. This view agrees with 
all the texts. 

The attainment of brahma-loka is not possible so long as there is a 
body but there is no such difficulty about shaking off of good and evil 
results. This view avoids a contradiction. It makes knowledge the 
direct cause of the destruction of works and does not contradict 
Scripture. 

R. explains K.U. 1.4 which seems to go against the view that the 
soul leaves all its works at the time of leaving the body. ‘[The 
different parts of the text are to be arranged] at will, on account of 
the non-contradiction of both [reason and Scripture].' We must put 
*he then discards good and evil deeds' before the other, ‘having 
attained the path of the gods, he comes to the world of fire'. 

Srlkantha is of the view that the sutra states the opponent's view. 

Baladeva begins a new section dealing with tw^o ways of meditating 
on the Lord. We may meditate on him as the sweet or the majestic 
as both lead to salvation through the will of the Lord since there is 
no conflict between the two. The word ‘no' is taken from III. 3. 22. 


Section 17 (29-30) 

HE WHOSE KNOWLEDGE IS LIMITED TO THE 
MANIFESTED ABSOLUTE GOES ON THE PATH OF THE 
GODS WHILE THE SOUL OF HIM WHO KNOWS THE 
UNMANIFESTED BRAHMAN BECOMES ONE WITH IT 
WITHOUT GOING TO ANY OTHER PLACE 

III. 3. 29. gater arthavattvam uhhayatha nyaihd hi virodhah 

A meaning has to be given to the going {on the path of the gods) in a 
twofold manner; for otherwise {there would result) a contradiction, 
gateh: of the journey (of the soul along the path of the gods) 
arthavattuam: meaningfulness; uhhayatha: in a twofold manner; 
anyathd: otherwise; hi: for; virodhah: a contradiction. 

S.says that the journey along the path of the gods is true only of the 
worshippers of Saguna Brahman) it has no meaning for the devotees 
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of Nirgtina Brahman whose ignorance is destroyed by knowledge. If 
the journey applies to him also, texts like M.U. III. 1. 3 where the 
knower ‘shaking off good and evil and free from stain' is said to 
‘obtain supreme equality with the Highest’ become meaningless. How 
can one who has become Brahman go to another place? 

For R., this sutra states the prima facie view. Only on the view that 
a part of the good and evdl wwks is left behind at the time of the 
soul’s departure from the body and another part later on, a meaning 
can be found for the scriptural declaration of the soul proceeding on 
the path of the gods. For otherwise tliere would be a contradiction. 
For if all the works perished at the time of the soul’s departure from 
the body, the subtle body would also perish and there can be no 
going on the part of the self. So it cannot be that at the time of the 
soul’s departure from the body, all works should perish without any 
remainder. 

Nimbarka follows R.’s interpretation. 

Srikantha reverses the order of the sutras 29 and 30, makes 30 the 
prima facie view and 29 the correct conclusion. There is meaning for 
the journey on two ways only if the soul discards a part of its karma 
at the time of its departure from the body and the rest after crossing 
the river vijard, for otherwise there is contradiction. If all the 
karmas of the soul are destroyed completely at the time of its 
departure from the body it will become freed immediately and it 
would not be necessary for it to travel along the path of the gods, 
attain Brahman and then be freed. Thus there will be contradiction 
between passages which speak of travelling along the path of the 
gods to attain Brahman and release. Again, if the soul becomes freed 
as soon as it leaves the body, the texts which designate that the soul 
attains its real form on approaching Brahman will also be contra¬ 
dicted. To avoid these twofold contradictions, we must say that all 
the karmas of the soul do not decay completely as soon as it leaves 
the body. Though the vidyd of the soul leads it to travel along the 
path of the gods, yet as actual release is not attained until one 
directly approaches Brahman, some part of karma still clings to the 
soul until it crosses the sphere of matter and actually attains the 
Lord. 

Baladcva observes that both the paths, meditation on God as the 
sweet and meditation on God as the majestic, lead to the Lord. 


III. 3. 30. upapannas taUlaksandrthopalahdher lokavat 

{The twofold %)iew adopted above) is reasonable for we observe a purpose 
characterised thereby {i.e, a purpose for going); as in the world, 
upapannah: is reasonable; tat-laksandrtha-upalabdheh: for a purpose 
characterised thereby is observed; lokavat: as in the world. 

The texts mention certain results which can be obtained by the 
worshipper, only by going to different places, such as mounting the 
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couch and holding conversation with Brahma. But a journey is 
meaningless for one whose ignorance is destroyed. This is seen in the 
world. To reach a village we have to go by the path which leads to it; 
to get rid of one’s illness no such journey is required, yathd lake 
grdma-prdptau desdntara-prdpanahpanthd apeksyatc ndrogya-prapian. 

R. holds that there is the complete decay of all works at the time of 
the soul’s separation from the body, on account of finding things 
which are marks of that (the soul’s connection with the body) as in 
the world. A pond dug for the purpose of irrigation continues to 
exist and may be used for other purposes such as supplying drinking 
water, even when its original purpose has been served, so tlie subtle 
body continues to exist for serving a purpose, viz. attainment of 
Brahman, though its original purpose, viz. the undergoing of karma, 
is absent. 

Bhaskara sa^^s that in the K.U. (I. 5-6) we find that the soul 
enters into conversation with Kdrya-Brahmd and this is not possible 
unless it travels through the path of light and so on. This shows that 
it is accompanied by the subtle body since in ordinary experience we 
find that only those who are endowed with sense-organs can enter 
into conversation. The subtle body disappears only when the soul 
attains the Supreme Brahman through the Kdrya-Brahmd. 

Baladeva asks which of the two paths of meditation, God the 
Sweet or God the Majestic, is the higher. The devotee who meditates 
on the Lord as the sweet wins his favour. 

What is the stage when the accumulated merit and demerit of an 
enlightened person leave him? Is it at death or later? The prima 
facie view is that there is no object in its continuance after death, as 
there is no further use for karma. When the death of the body occurs, 
karma ceases for the enlightened person. Bhaskara, R., Nimbarka 
and Vijnana-bhiksu accept this position. R., Srlkantha and Nimbarka 
believe that even the enlightened one has to proceed along the path of 
light, arcirddi-mdrga ,heiore attaining Brahman. The gross body being 
destroyed at deatli and there being no karma left to form a subtle 
body, how can there be departure along a path? Srikantha argues 
that the cessation of karma shoukl be understood to take place in two 
instalments, at death and at a later stage on the crossing of the river 
virajd. As long as departure along a path is admitted the continuance 
of bondage is also admitted. Only with the final attainment of 
Brahman the intellect expands and the self manifests its full stature. 
Prior to that the intellect is in a state of contraction (sarhkucita) 
which is the characteristic of souls in samsdra. Samsdra does not 
exist in the absence oi karma. Till the river Virajd is crossed, we must 
admit residual karma. Beyond the river is the abode of final release. 

R. and Nimbarka do not accept this position. They think that, 
though karma ceases, a subtle body may yet continue by the 
potency of the meditation on Brahman. Though the subtle body may 
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require karma for its creation, it may be kept on independently of it, 
even as a tank dug for irrigation purposes may continue to exist 
(when that purpose has been otherwise fulfilled) and serve as a source 
of drinking water. 

While and Vijfiana-bhiksu deny departure in the case of the 
enlightened one, Bhaskara upholds the doctrine of departure. He 
believes that the destruction of good and evil deeds is essential to 
departure on the path of light. If bad deeds arc not destroyed, there 
will be no upward departure at all; if good deeds are not destroyed 
the departure will be followed by return to the world of samsdra and 
this is inconsistent with enlightenment. 


Section 18 (31-32) 

III. 3. 31. aniyamah sarvdsdm avirodhah sahddnumdndbhyam 

There is no restriction {as to the going on the path of the gods as it 
applies) to all {vidyds of the Saguna Brahman), There is no contra^ 
diction as is seen from the sruti and the smyti. 

aniyamah: (there is) no restriction; sarvdsdm: (the path applies) to 
all; avirodhah: (there is) no contradiction; iahda-anumdndbhydm: (as 
is evident) from the sruti and the smyti, 

§. argues that going on the path of the gods is connected equally 
with all those vidyds which have prosperity for their aim. Scripture 
declares that not only those who know the pahedgni-vidyd (C.U. 
W 10. 1) but also those who understand other vidyds and those who 
in the forest follow faith and austerities proceed on the path of the 
gods. See also B.Ci. VIII. 26. 

R. holds that all those who meditate on Brahman, irrespective of 
the distinction between saguna and nirguna, proceed after death on 
the path of the gods. R. reads sarvesdm, all worshippers, and not 
sarvdsdm, all sagnna-vidyds. This is sutra 32 in R. 

Baladeva reads avirodhdt for avirodhah. ‘There is no rule [that 
meditation, prayers, singing the name of the Lord and the rest are to 
be performed conjointly always as a means to salvation, since any 
one of them may singly lead to salvation] because there is no 
contradiction of all [texts] on account of verbal testimony and 
inference.' 

III. 3. 32. ydvad-adhikdram avasthitir ddhikdrikdndm 

Of those who have an office to fulfil, there is subsistence [of the body) as 
long as the office lasts. 

ydvaTadhikdram: so long as the office lasts; avasthitih: subsistence 
(corporeal existence); ddhikdrikdtidm: of those who have an office to 
fulfil. 
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says that the bliss of Brahman is enjoyed here and now by virtue 
of the knowledge of Brahman and there is no question of taking it on 
trust like the attainment of paradise, svarga, after death. 

This sutra says that ordinarily a person after attaining knowledge 
is not reborn. But the case is different with those who have a mission 
to fulfil. Those perfected sages take one or more births until their 
mission is fulfilled; after which they are not born again. Though they 
are reborn, they are not subject to ignorance. Their cases are 
analogous to those of jlvan-mukias, who, even after attaining 
knowledge, continue their corporeal existence so long as their 
prdrahdha karma lasts. The divine mission of these people is com¬ 
parable to the prdrahdha karma, 

§. admits that some persons although knowing Brahman attained 
new bodies, hrahmaviddm api kesdmcid itihdsa-purdnaynr dehdntarot- 
patti-darsandt. Apantaratamas, Vasistha, Bhrgu, Sanat-kumara, 
Daksa, Narada assumed new bodies, after attaining knowledge of 
Brahman. Those to whom the Highest Lord has entrusted certain 
offices, though they possess complete knowledge which is the cause 
of release, last as long as their office lasts, their works not yet being 
exhausted. They obtain release only when their office comes to an 
end. tesdm apdntaratamahprahhftindm veda-pravartanddisu loka- 
sihiti-hetusv adhikdresn niyuktdndm adhikdra-tantratvdt. sthiteh 
yathasau hhagavdn savitd sahasra-yuga-paryantam jagato'dhikdram 
cariivd tad-avasdne ndaydstamaya-varjitah kaivalyam anuhhavati (see 
C.U. III. 11. 1). evam apdntaratamah-prabhrtayo'pUvardh par antes- 
varena tesu tesvudhikdresu niyuktds santah satyapi samyagdarsane 
kaivalya-heidv akslna-karmdno ydvad-adhikdram avatisthante tad- 
avasdne cdpavrjyanta ity avirnddham. 

As long as there is adhikdra, they are subject to prdrahdha karma. 
They however pass, according to their free will, from one body to 
another, preserving all the time the memory of their identity. 

R. points out that in the case of the persons who hold office, the 
effects of the works which gave rise to the offices continue to exist 
as long as the office itself does and so they do not after death enter on 
the path beginning with light. 


Section 20 (33) 

NEGATIVE DESCRIPTIONS ARE TO BE COMBINED 

III. 3.33. aksaradhiydm tv avarodhah sdmdnya-tadhhdvdbhydm 
upasadvat tad uktam 

But the (negative) conceptions concerning the Immutable are to he 
comprehended (in all meditations on the Immutable) on account of the 
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similarity and of the object being the same as in the case of the upasad 
(the offerings). This has been said (in the Purva Mlmdmsd 111, 3. 9). 

aksaradhiydm: of the (negative) conceptions of the Immutable; tu: 
h\ii\ avarodhah: Qon\^Tt\\en^\on\ sdmdnya-tadbhdvdbhydm: on account 
of the similarity (of negative descriptions) and the object (the 
immutable Brahman) being the same; upasadvat: as in the case of 
the upasad (offering); tad: this; uktam: has been said. 

In B.U. III. 8. 8-9 and M.U. I. 1. 5-6, we have negative 
descriptions of the Immutable. Are they to be treated as two 
separate vidyds or one vidyd? The opponent says that these des¬ 
criptions do not directly specify the nature of Brahman as the 
positive characterisations as bliss, truth, etc., do; .so the denial is valid 
only for the text in which it occurs and not for others. The sutra 
refutes this objection according to §. and argues that such denials are 
to be comprehended since the method of teaching Brahman through 
denial is the same and the object of the instruction is also the same, 
viz. the Immutable Brahman. The case is analogous to the upasad 
offerings. Though the mantras are found only in the Sdma Veda the 
priests of the Yajiir Veda also use them. 

For R., he who thinks of Brahman must think of it as having for 
its essential nature bliss, knowledge, etc., in so far as distinguished by 
the absence of grossness and the like. These qualities are no less 
essential than bliss and must therefore be included in all meditations 
on Brahman. 


Section 21 (34) 

M.U. III. I. 1; KATHA U. 3. 1 FORM ONE VIDYA 

III. 3. 34. iyad-dmanandt 
On account of the same being described. 

iyat: this much, the same; dmanandt: on account of being described. 

In the two texts, M.U. III. 1.1; Katha U. I. 3. 1, according to 
the opponent says that in the former one eats the fruit while the 
other does not, in the latter both of them enjoy the results of their 
good actions and therefore the object of meditation is not identical. 
The sutra contends that they form one vidyd, for both describe the 
same Lord as existing in the form of the individual. The object is to 
teach about the Supreme Brahman and show the identity of the 
Supreme and the individual. Since the object of meditation is one, the 
vidyds are also one. 

According to R., the sutra contains a reply to an objection raised 
against the conclusion reached in the previous sutra. 

Bhaskara reads Isat. In both the texts the Lord and the individual 
soul are designated as the objects to be known. So they both 
constitute the same vidyd. 

Baladeva means by dmanandt : on account of scriptural declaration. 
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Section 22 (35-36) 

B.U. III. 4. 1 AND III. 5. 1 CONSTITUTE ONE VIDVA 
III. 3. 35. antard hhuta-grdmavat svdtmanah 

{There is the same teaching) as the Self is ivithin all, as in the case of the 
aggregate of the elements. 

antard: as being within all; hhuta-grdmavat: as in the case of the 
aggregate of elements; svdtmanah: (teaching) of the same self. 

To the objection that the two passages B.U. III. 4. 1 : 111. 5. 1 
refer to two separate teachings, and two separate objects, the 
answer is gi\X‘n that the Supreme Self is tlie object in both cases 
since two different selves cannot be simultaneously the innermost of 
all in the same body, even as none of the elements constituting the 
body can be the innermost of all in the true sense of the term though, 
relatively speaking, one clement may be said to be inside another. 
The same Self is taught in both the texts. S. gives 5.U. VI. 11 as a 
possible scriptural text intended by the author: ‘The one God 
hidden in all beings . . . the witness, the knower; the only one devoid 
of qualities.' The object of knowledge is one and therefore the 
teaching is one. 

Baladeva begins a new section here with three siltras dealing with 
the topic of the identity of the Lord and his city. In the City of tlie 
Lord, cveiything being a manifestation of the Lord is but the Lord 
himself though they look like material objects to the devotees. He 
interprets the next sutra as declaring that the Lord is both the 
dweller and the residence. He is identical with the city and yet dwells 
within the city. Everything is possible in the case of the Supreme. 

Bhiiskara holds that, as there are different teachings, the objects 
taught are also different. 

R. argues that the repetition of question and answer serves the 
purpose of showing that the same Brahman is the cause of breathing, 
etc. (B.U. III. 4. 1 ), and is beyond all hunger, thirst and so on 

(B.U. III. 5. 1 ). 

Nimbarka agrees with this view and holds that in C.U. VI. we have 
the same kind of repetition to demonstrate the attributes of Brahman. 

III. 3. 36. anyathd hheddnupapattir iti cen nopadeidntaravat 

If it he said that otherwise the separation {of the teachings) cannot he 
accounted for; {we say) not so; {it is) like {the repetition in) another 
teaching. 

anyathd: otherwise; hheddnupapattih: the separation cannot be 
accounted for; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; upadesdntaravat: like 
another teaching. 

The reference is to C.U. VI. where there is repetition intended to 
make the student understand the subject convincingly. 

0* 
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AITAREYA ARANYAKA IL 2. 4. 6 CONSTITUTES TWO 
MEDITATIONS 

HI. 3. 37. vyatihdro visimsanti hltaravat 

(There is) reciprocity (of meditations for the Scriptures) prescribe (this) 
as in other cases. 

vyatihdrah: reciprocity (of meditations); visimsanti: (the Scriptures) 
prescribe (or distinguish); hi: for; itaravat: as in other cases. 

The Aitarcya Aranyaka text II. 2. 4. 6 reads: ‘What I am that he 
is; what he is that ajn T tad yoham so'sau, yo'sau soham. The 
question is raised whether the meditation is to be of a reciprocal 
nature, i.e. identifying the worshipper with the being in the sun and 
inversely identifying the being in the sun with the worshipper or 
only in the first suggested way. The answer is given that he is to be 
meditated in both ways for Brahman who has no form can be 
worshipped even as possessing a form. 


Section 24 (38) 

B.U. V. 4. 1 and V. 5. 2 TREAT OF ONE TEACHING 
III. 3. 38. saiva hi satyddayah 

The same (satya-vidyd is taught in both places) for (attributes like) 
satya and others (are found in both places). 

sd eva: the same (satya-vidyd)] hi: for; satyddayah: (attributes like) 
satya, etc. 

The two texts speak of one meditation and the results are the same. 

Some commentators think that the reference in the sutra is not to 
passages in B.U. V. 4 and V. 5 but to the C.U. (I. 6. 1,8; I. 7. 7). S. 
thinks that this is not so for there is nothing in the B.U. text to 
connect the meditation with sacrificial acts. The subject-matter is 
different, the teachings are separate and the details of the two should 
be held apart. 

According to R., sutras 35-38 constitute one section only and the 
subject-matter is the same as that of section 22 above. 

Baladeva reads sd, the Pard-iakti of the Lord alone is truth and the 
rest. In other words the attributes of the Lord like truth, omniscience, 
etc., are modifications of the Pard-sakti of the Lord. They are real 
and constitute the essential nature, svarUpa, of the Lord. They are not 
illusory. 
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Section 25 (39) 

C.U. VIII. 1 AND B.U. IV. 4. 22 ARE ONE TEACHING 

III. 3. 39. kdmddltaYatra tatra cdyatanddihhyah 

(Qualities like true) desire, etc, (mentioned in C.U. VIII. are to he 
inserted) in the other and here on account of the abode and so on. 
kdmddi: desire, etc.; itaratra: in the other; tatra: (those mentioned) 
in the other; ca: and; ciyatanddibhyah: on account of the abode and 
so on. 

The sutra says that the two passages form one teaching, and the 
qualities mentioned in each passage are to be combined in the other 
for many points are common to both. There is the same abode, the 
same Lord who is the object of meditation and so on. There is, 
liowever, one difference. The C.U. passage treats of Brahman with 
qualities and the B.U. passage of Brahman without qualities. But 
then the determinate Brahman is one with the indeterminate. This 
sutra prescribes a combination of qualities for glorifying Brahman and 
not for the purpose of worship, gunavatas Hi brahmana ekatvdd 
vibhuti pradarsandydyam gunopasamhdras sutrito nopdsandyeti 
drastavyam. §. 

Srikantha mentions Mahd-ndrdvana U. X. 7 in addition to the 
C.U. and B.U. texts. 

Baladev^a takes the words sd eva from the preceding sutra and 
makes out that the Pard-sakti of the Lord creates all objects of 
desire elsewhere and here for he is all-pervading, dyatana. 


Section 26 (40-41) 

THE QUESTION ABOUT PRAnAGNIHOTRA 
III. 3. 40. ddardd alopah 

On account of respect shown there is non-omission, 
ddardt: on account of respect shown; alopah: no omission. 

The sUtra gives the opponent’s view that prdndgnihoira, which 
enjoins the offering of food to the priests, should be observed even 
in the days of fasting. There should be no omission of it. See C.U. 
V. 19. 1; V. 24. 2, 4. 

R. takes sUtras 39-41 as one section. This one and the next sutra 
discuss meditations on Brahman. To the objection that the qualities 
of control and truthful wishes cannot be regarded as real, pdram- 
drthika, as other passages describe Brahman as free from all 
qualities, this sHtra gives the answer which, according to R., is that 
these qualities are not to be omitted as they are stated with emphasis. 
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Srikantha takes it as a separate section. He argues that the 
attributes of physical form, etc., of Siva are true and eternal and not 
fictitious and impermanent. 

For ISaladeva, this siitra raises the question that if Sri is identical 
with the Pard-sakti of the Lord, she must be identical with the Lord 
himself and so cannot be devoted to the Lord, who is her own self 
and gives the answer: 'On account of her great regard for the Lord 
there is non-cessation of her devotion to him.' Though one with the 
Lord Sri cannot but love and be devoted to him who is her very 
existence even as a branch cannot but love the tree or the ray the 
moon. 

III. 3. 41. upasthitetas tad-vacandt 

When food is served, from that {the offering is to he made) for so the text 
declares. 

iipasthite: when food is served; atah: from that; tat-vacandt: for so the 
text declares. 

Only on the days when the food is taken, the first portion is to be 
offered to the prdnds and not on fasting days. 

R. holds that even those who are desirous of release may meditate 
on the Supreme as possessed of qualities. The possession of the 
qualities forms part of the experience of the released soul itself. 

For Srikantha, attainment of equality with Siva is Supreme 
release. 


Section 27 (42) 

MEDITATIONS CONNECTED WITH CERTAIN SACRIFICIAL 
ACTS ARE NOT PARTS OF THE LATTER 

III. 3. 42. tan-nirdhdrandniyamas tad-dfsteh prthag hy apratihandhah 
phalam 

{There is) non-restriction of the assertions concerning them {sacrificial 
acts) because this is seen {in Scripture); a separate result, viz. non- 
obstruction {of the success of the sacrifice), {belongs to them), 
tat-nirdhdrana-aniyamah: (there is) non-restriction of the assertions 
concerning them; tat-drsfeh: that is seen; pythak: separate; hi: for; 
apratibandhah: non-obstruction; phalam: result. 

Certain meditations are mentioned in connection with some 
sacrifices. The sutra says that these meditations are not a part of the 
sacrifices. C.U. 1. 1. 10; 1. 10. 9, make out that there is no insepara¬ 
bility between the two. Besides, meditations and sacrifices have 
separate results. The meditation does not interfere with the result of 
the sacrifice. The result of the sacrifice may be delayed owing to the 
interference of the karma of the sacrificer but the meditation 
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destroys the effects of that and the results are attained earlier. But 
the sacrifice does not depend on the meditation for its results. 
Meditation is not a part of the sacrifice and it is therefore optional. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa use this sutm to show the superiority of 
meditation to work. 

Baladeva takes this as a separate section and raises an altogether 
different question, wlietlier the Lord is to be meditated on as Krsna 
alone and holds there is no such restriction. While the meditation on 
Krsna is the direct (unobstructed) means to salvation, the worsliip of 
other deities is the indirect means. 


Section 28 (43) 

MEDITATION ON AIR AND LIFE AUK TO BE 
HELD APART 

III. 3. 43. praddnavad eva tad nktam 

Even as in the case of the offerings {Vdyu and Prana mnst he held 
apart). This has been stated {in the Jhirva Mhndmsd Sutra), 
praddnavat: as in the case of the offerings; eva: even; tat: that; 
uktam: has been stated. 

In B.U. 1. 5. 21, Prdna is said to be the best among the organs of 
the body and Vdyu the best among the devas. In C.U. IV. 3. 1 and 3, 
Vdyu is said to be the absorber of the devas and Prana is said to be 
the general absorber of the organs of the body. Are they to be 
treated as separate or not? The sutra says they should be treated as 
separate. The texts represent Vdyu and Pram as different. Even as 
the offerings are given separately to Indra the ruler, the monarch and 
the sovereign according to his different functions though he is one 
God, so also the meditations on Vdyu and Prdna are to be kept 
separate. 

R, takes up C.U. VJII. Iff. and points out that there is first a 
meditation on the Highest Self and then separately a meditation on 
the qualities. The opponent maintains that as the two can be 
comprised in one meditation, it is not necessary to repeat the 
meditations. The sutra holds that the meditation has to be repeated 
for there is a difference between the Supreme in its essential nature 
and as possessing the qualities. Here the analog^^ of offerings is cited. 

Baladeva treats this sutra as a separate section dealing with the 
grace of the spiritual preceptor. This is necessary for salvation in 
addition to the knowledge of the Vedas, 
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Section 29 (44-52) 

THE FIRES MENTIONED IN SATAPATHA BRAHMANA 
ARE NOT PARTS OF THE SACRIFICIAL ACTS BUT* 
SUBJECTS OF MEDITATION 

III. 3. 44. liiigahhuyastvat taddhi baltyas tad api 

On account of the abundance of indicatory marks, [the fires of the mind, 
speech, etc., mentioned in the A^ni-Rahasya section of the B.U. are not 
parts of the sacrificial action) for [this the indicatory mark] is stronger 
(than the general subject-matter). That also [has been stated in the 
Purve Mlmdmsd Sutra). 

lihga-bhuyastvdi: on account of the abundance of the indicatory 
marks; tat: it (indicatory mark); hi: for; ballyah: is stronger; tat: 
that; api: also. 

In the Agni-rahasya of the Satapatha Brdhmana (X. 5. 3. 3, 12) 
certain fires named after mind, speech, etc., are mentioned. The 
question is raised whether they are parts of the sacrifice or are 
independent meditations. The siUra adopts the latter view for the 
indicatory marks that they are subjects of meditation and are stronger 
than the context or general subject-matter. See Purva Mlmdmsd 
Sutra III. 3. 14, which states: Tf there be combination of direct 
association, indicatory mark, syntactical connection, general subject 
matter [context], place and name, then each succeeding one is 
weaker [than each preceding one] on account of its remoteness from 
the meaning.* 

R. takes this sutra as an independent section dealing with the 
question whether the dahara-vidyd of Mahd-7idrdyana U. (XI) is the 
same as that which is mentioned in the previous section of the U. (X), 
and answers that tlic same object is meditated on in all brahma- 
vidyds on account of the many specific indications that Ndrdyana is 
the object to be meditated on in all brahma-vidyds. 

Srikantha deals with the matter in the same way as R.; only for 
Ndrdyana he substitutes Rudra accompanied by Umd (see 
Mahd-ndrdyana U. XIII). 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa follow S. 

Baladeva takes this as a separate section dealing with the grace of 
the spiritual teacher. 


III. 3. 45. pUrva-vikalpah prakarandt sydt kriyamdnasavat 

(The fire spoken of) is a particular form of the preceding one on account 
of the subject-matter; it is a part of the sacrifice as in the case of the 
mdnasa cup. 

purva-vikalpah: a particular form of the preceding one; prakarandt: 
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on account of the subject-matter; sydt: should be; kriyd: part of the 
sacrifice; mdnasavat: as in the case of the mdnasa cup. 

The opponent points out that in the offering to Prajd-pati where 
the earth is regarded as the cup and the sea as the soma (Tandya 
Brdhmana IV. 9; Taittirlya Sarhhitd VH. 3. 1) though it is a mental 
act only, it is treated as a part of the sacrifice, so also these fires, 
though mental, are parts of the sacrifice and not independent 
meditations on account of the subject-matter. They are alternative 
forms of the first-mentioned fire, vikalpa-visesa or, as Anandagiri 
puts it, prakdra-hheda, 

R. and Nimbarka adopt the same interpretation. 

Baladeva begins a new section here with two suiras dealing with 
the meditation on the Self as identical with the Supreme. 


III. 3. 46. atideidc ca 

And on account of the extension (of the attributes of the first to these 
fires), 

atideidt: on account of the extension; ca: and. 

The opponent gives another reason in support of this view. As the 
text attributes the qualities of the actual fire to the others, they are a 
part of the sacrifice. See Satapatha Brdhmana X. 3. 3. 11. 

Baladeva interprets the sutra: ‘Also on account of analogies.' 

In the Gopdla-uttara-tdpanl U. the Lord is compared to a loving 
father and the devotee to his son. This shows that the individual soul 
is not identical with the Lord. So meditations like T am he’ are only 
modes of devotion and do not indicate any identity between the two. 

III. 3. 47. vidyaiva tu nirdhdrandt 

But (the fires) arc indeed a meditation, on account of the assertion, 
vidyd: meditation; eva: indeed; tu: but; nirdhdrandt: on account of 
the assertion (of the text). 

‘But' refutes the opponent's position. The fires constitute a 
meditation, for the text says: ‘they are made of knowledge only.’ ‘By 
knowledge and meditation they are made for him who thus knows.' 
Satapatha Brdhmana X. 5. 3. 12. 

K. and Nimbarka take this and the next sutra as one. 

Baladeva begins a new section here with three siitras showing that 
devotion based on knowledge alone is the means to salvation. 

III. 3. 48. darsandc ca 

And because (indicatory marks of that) are seen (in the text), 
dariandt: because (indicatory marks are) seen; ca: and. 

The indicatory marks are those mentioned in sutra 44. 

R. makes out that there is seen in the text a performance con¬ 
sisting of thought only to which the fires stand in a subsidiary 
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relation. From this it follows that the entire performance is an act of 
meditation. (See Satapatha Brdhmana X. 5. 3. 3.) 

While Bhaskara and Baladeva take this as a separate sutra, R. 
and Nimbarka take this slitra along with the previous one. 

Baladeva makes out that the direct vision of the Lord is attainable 
through viclyd alone. 

III. 3. 49. srutyddi-balJyastvdc ca na hddhah 

[And the vieu^ that the fires constitute an independent meditation) 
cannot he refuted, owing to the greater force of the sruti, 
srutyddi-halJyastvdt: because of the greater force of srtiti, etc.; ca: 
and; na hddhah: cannot be refuted. 

Tlic Purva Mtmdmsd tells us that scriptural statement {sruti), 
indicatory mark [lihga) and syntactical connection (vdkya) are of 
greater force than subject-matter {prakarana) and these three means 
of proof confirm the \'iew that the fires are independent meditations. 
The text is They are piled up by the mind alone’ (Satapatha 
Brdhmana X. 5. 3. 12); the indicatory mark is found in the passage: 
‘All beings at all times pile up [those fires] for him who knows thus, 
even while he sleeps.' (Ihid.) The syntactical connection also is 
found in the text: ‘For through knowledge alone these are piled up 
for one who knows thus.’ {Ihid.) 

Baladeva considers the objection that karma or karma and vidyd 
are the means to salvation and holds that vidyd alone is the cause of 
salvation as the scriptural texts quoted in support of this view are of 
greater authority than the smrti texts quoted in support of the 
objection. 

III. 3. 50. annhandhddihhyah prajiidntara-prthaktva-vad dystas ca tad 
uktam 

From the connection and so on, {the fires constitute a separate 
meditation), even as other cognitions are separate. And {it is) seen {that 
in spite of the subject-matter a sacrifice is treated as independent). This 
has been stated {in the Purva Mtmdmsd Sutra). 
anuhandhddihhyah: from the connection and so on; prajhdntara 
prthaktva-vat: even as other cognitions are separate; dystah: (it is) 
seen; ca: and; tat: this; uktam: has been stated. 

The fires form a .separate meditation even as Sdndilya-vidyd, 
Dahara-vidyd, etc., form separate meditations, though mentioned 
along with sacrificial acts. It is also seen in the sacrificial portion of 
the Vedas: the sacrifice Avesti, though mentioned along with the 
Rdjasuya sacrifice, is treated as an independent .sacrifice by Jaimini 
in the Purva Mtmdmsd Sutra III. 5. 21; see also X. 4. 22. 

Baladeva breaks this sUtra into two parts: anuhandhddihhyah and 
prajndntara, etc. The first is taken by him as a separate section 
dealing with the worship of holy men: ‘On account of injunction and 
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so on/ Scripture expressly enjoins the worship of great and good men. 
This worship serves as an auxiliary and indirect means to salvation. 

With the next part of the sutra, Baladeva begins a new section 
concerned with showing that the devotees realise and intuit the Lord 
differently. He reads drstis ca for drstas ca. ‘And like the difference 
between prajnd and other types of knowledge, the perception [of the 
Lord too differs in the case of different devotees], that has been said/ 
In 13.U. IV. 4. 21, two types of knowledge, vijildna and prajnd, 
are mentioned. The first is intellectual knowledge, the second 
is intuitional knowledge or direct realisation. There are different 
types of intuitional knowledge also. Different devotees following 
different paths have different intuitions or visions of the Lord. 
SeeC.U. 111. 14. 1. 

III. 3. 51. na sdmdiiydd apy upalabdher mrtynvan na hi lohdpattih 

Not in spite of similarity [can the fires constitute parts of an action), for 
it is seen (on the ground of scriptural texts that they are independent); as 
in the case of death: for the world docs not become (fire because it 
resembles a jire in some points). 

na: not; sdmdnydt: on account of similarity; api: in spite of; 
upalabdheh: for it is seen; mrtyuvat: as in the case of death; na hi 
lokdpattih: for the world does not become (fire because of certain 
resemblances). 

One thing may resemble another in certain respects; yet the two 
things are different. Death applies to fire and the being in the sun. 
Satapatha Brdhmana X. 5. 2. 3; B.U. III. 2. 10. Fire and the being in 
the sun are not one. Again, C.U. V. 4. 1 says: That world is a lire; tlie 
sun itself is its fuel.' From this it does not follow that the fuel and the 
world actually become fire. 

R, and ^rlkantha hold that the transference of the property of one 
thing to another does not indicate an identity between them. 

I3aladeva interprets the sutra differently. The objection is raised 
that if the vision of the Lord be the cause of salvation, then everyone 
who sees an incarnation of the Lord like Rama must become freed 
immediately. Baladeva answers: ‘Even on account of the common 
perception [of the Lord as an incarnation, there is no universal 
release] like death [which is] not [the cause of] salvation but the 
attainment of [other worlds].' Death docs not lead to release but 
often to other worlds like heaven and the rest. Similarly, all visions 
of the Lord are not the cause of release. The vision of the Lord on 
earth as an incarnation leads only to heavenly regions. 

HI. 3. 52. parena ca sahdasya tddvidhyam bhuyastvdttvanubandhah 

And from the subsequent (Brdhmana) the fact of the text being such 
(enjoining a separate meditation) (is known). The connection, however, 
(of the imaginary fires with the real one is) due to the abundance (of the 
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attributes of the latter which are imaginatively connected with the 
meditation). 

parena: from the subsequent (Brdhmana): ca: and; sahdasya: of the 
text; iddvidhyam: the fact of being such; hhuyastvdt: on account of 
the abundance; tu: but; anuhandhah: connection. 

In a subsequent Brdhmana, it is said: ‘By knowledge they ascend 
there where all wishes are attained. Those skilled in works do not go 
there.’ Satapatha Brdhmana X. 5. 2. 23. Here knowledge is praised as 
superior to work. From this we find that the fires fonn a meditation. 
The connection of the fires with the actual tire is not because they 
form part of the sacrifice but because many of the attributes of the 
real tire are imaginatively connected with the fire of meditation. 

Baladeva takes this sutra as a separate section dealing with the 
grace of the Lord. The objection is raised that the view that the 
direct vision of the Lord alone attainable through devotion is the 
cause of salvation, is inconsistent with M.U. III. 2. 3 where the 
vision of the Lord is said to depend on the grace of the Lord. The 
answer is given: 'On account of wLat follows, the being of that kind 
of the word is established, [there is] the mention [of grace in the 
passage], on the other hand, on account of preponderance, [i.e. 
because the grace of the Lord is the most important factor in the 
attainment of salvation].’ The Mundaka text implies that devotion is 
the cause of the direct vision of the Lord and the latter the cause of 
emancipation for the grace of the Lord is not arbitrary but is 
determined by the devotion of men. 


Section 30 (53-54) 

THE SELF AS SEPARATE FROM THE BODY 
III. 3. 53. eka dtmanah sarire bhdvdt 

Some (maintain the non-existence) of a (separate) self on account of the 

existence (of the self) (only) where there is a body. 

eke: some (maintain the non-existence); dtmanah: of self (apart from 

the body); sarire: when there is a body; bhdvdt: on account of 

existence. 

S. thinks that this sutra gives the Cdrvdka or materialist view. The 
human being is only the body, having consciousness for its quality. 
Consciousness is produced even as the intoxicating power is produced, 
when certain materials are put together even though none of them is 
by itself intoxicating. Consciousness (caitanya), though not observed 
in earth and the other external elements, either separately or in 
combination yet appears in them when transformed into the shape of 
a body. Consciousness is seen to exist only when there is a body. It is 
nowhere experienced apart from the body. For wherever something 
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exists if some other thing exists, and does not exist if that other thing 
does not exist, we determine the former to be a mere quality of the 
latter. Light and heat, for example, are qualities of fire, yaddhi 
yasmin sati hhavaty asati ca na bhavati tat tad-dharmatve nddhyavasi- 
yate; yathdgnidharmdv ausnya-prakasau. So the qualities of the self 
are qualities of the body only. Bhaskara adopts S.'s interpretation. 

R. does not deal with the question of the materialist view of self but 
raises the question of the self of the meditating devotee. His purva- 
paksa is stated thus: ‘Some [maintain that the soul of the devotee has 
in meditation only those attributes which belong to it in the embodied 
state such as jndtrtva and the like] because the self is in the body [at 
the time of meditation].’ R. quotes here C.U. X. 8. 1. 

Nimbarka states the objection that the individual soul is to be 
meditated on in its state of bondage for only such a soul exists in the 
body. 

Baladeva makes this sutra into a separate section dealing with the 
worship of the Lord in the different parts of the body, the stomach, 
the heart, the top of the head and so on. For he exists in these places 
also and grants salvation to the devotee. 


III. 3. 54. vyatirekas tad-hhdvdhhdvitvdn na tupalahdhivat 

There is separation {of the self from the body) because its existence does 
not depend on the existence of that {viz. the body); but there is not 
{non-separation); as in the case of cognitive consciousness, 
vyatirekah: separation; tadhhdva-abhdvitvdt: for (consciousness) does 
not exist even where there is (the body); 7ta: not so; tu: but; 
upalabdhivat: as in the case of cognitive consciousness. 

The answer is given to the objection raised in the previous sutra by 
pointing out that consciousness does not exist in a body after a 
person dies. So it is a quality of something different from the body 
though residing in it. The Cdrvdkas admit that the cogniser is 
different from the thing cognised. We cognise the body and the 
cogniser is different from the body. The cogniser is the self and 
consciousness is a quality of this self. If consciousness were a quality 
of the elements, it could not cognise the body. It is contradictory 
that anything should act on itself. Fire is hot but it does not burn 
itself. That consciousness is permanent follows from the uniformity 
of its character. Though connected with different states, it recognises 
itself as a con.scious agent. This recognition is expressed in judgments 
such as T saw this’. It is also inferred from the fact of remembrance. 
Again, cognitive consciousness arises when there are certain auxilia¬ 
ries such as the lamp and the like and does not arise when they 
are absent. From this it does not follow that cognitive consciousness 
is an attribute of the lamp and the like. So also the fact that con¬ 
sciousness takes place when there is a body and does not take place 
where there is none, does not imply that it is a quality of the body. 
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Like lamps and so on the body may be used by tlie self as a mere 
auxiliary. Besides, body is not a necessary auxiliary of consciousness. 
In dreams, we have perceptions while the body is inactive. It is 
obvious that the self is something separate from the body. 

Bhaskara adopts a similar interpretation. Consciousness does not 
always exist when the body does and so it is not a quality of the body. 

K. argues that as the realisation of Brahman means the realisation 
of Brahman in his real foim, so self-realisation means the realisation 
of the self in its true realised state. His reading of the sutra is: ‘But 
this is not so but different; since it is of the being of that; as in the 
case of intuition.’ When we meditate on the self, we meditate on the 
self as released. Nimbarka follows this interpretation. 

Baladeva starts a new topic here, viz. different kinds of realisations 
in accordance with different kinds of devotions. The devotees who 
meditate on the Lord as the sweet realise him as the sweet in the 
condition of release. He who meditates on him as the majestic 
realises him as such. 


Section 31 (55-56) 

MEDITATION CONNECTED WITH SACRIFICIAL ACTS SUCH 
AS THE UDGlTHA ARE VALID FOR ALL SAKHAS 

III. 3. 55. ahgdvabaddhds tu na sdkhdsu hi prativedam 

But the {meditations) connected with members {of sacrificial acts are) 
not {restricted) to {particular) sdkhds only of each Veda because {the 
same meditation is described in all), 

ahgdvabaddhdh: (meditations) connected with members (of sacrificial 
acts); tu: but; na: not; sdkhdsu: to (particular) sdkhds] hi: because; 
prativedam: in each Veda, 

The doubt arises because the udgliha, etc., are chanted differently 
in different sdkhds; they may be considered different. The sutra says 
that the meditations are one in all the branches. 

Baladeva uses this sutra to point out that the Lord is realised 
differently by different devotees in accordance with the kind of 
devotion with which they worship him. 

III. 3. 56. manirddivad vavirodhah 

Or else, as in the case of mantras and the like, there is no contradiction, 
mantrddivat: as in the case of mantras and the like; vd: or else; 
avirodhah: there is no contradiction. 

Even in the case of mantras, acts and qualities of acts which are 
enjoined in one sdkhd are taken over by other sdkhds also. 

Baladeva concludes the section about different modes of worship 
by giving another illustration. 'Or as in the case of sacred formulae 
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and the rest, there is no contradiction', i.e. just as some formulae are 
employed in many ceremonies, some in two, some in one only, so men 
worship the Lord in several ways or some only in one. 

While hhakti or devotion to the Lord is indicated as an essential 
means for the attainment of freedom, for the common man surrender 
or prapatti is easy. Appaya Diksita in his Naya-mayukha-mCilika 
which summarises the ideas of R.B. says: hhakti-rupdndm daharddi- 
vidydndyh nydsa-vidydyds ca iabddiniarcndpi bhcdostlti darsayitum 
ay am purva-pakso darsitah. 

This purva-paksa is indicated in order to show that there is 
difference amon/:^ the vidyds, dahara, etc., resulting from hhakti on 
the one hand and nvdsa-vidvd or surrender on the other. 


Section 32 (57) 

THE VAI^VANARA MEDITATION IS ONE WHOLE 

III. 3. 57. hhumfiah kratiivaj jydyastvam tathd hi darsayati 

Importance [is given to the meditation) on the entire form {of Vaisvdnara) 

as in the case of sacrifice; for so {Scripture) shoivs. 

hhumnah: on the entire form; kratuvat: as in the case of sacrifice; 

jydyastvam: importance; tathd: so; hi: for; darsayati: (the sruti) 

shows. 

In C.U. V. 12-17, we have references to the meditation on the 
different parts of the Cosmic Self and also on the whole. V. 18. The 
question is whether the meditation is on the whole or on parts. The 
answer is given that it refers to the whole. It discourages meditation 
on parts as in the passage ‘Your head would have fallen off, if you 
had not come to me'. C.U. V. 12. 2. The object of meditation is the 
entire .Self. 

Baladeva takes this as a separate section dealing with the mani¬ 
foldness of the Lord. 


Section 33 (58) 

MEDITATIONS WHICH REFER TO ONE SUBJECT BUT ARE 
DISTINGUISHED BY DIFFERENT QUALITIES ARE TO BE 
KEPT SEPARATE 

III. 3. 58. ndnd sahdddi'bheddt 

{The meditations are) different on account of the difference of words and 
the like. 

ndnd: different; sahdddi-bheddt: on account of difference of words 
and the like. 
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The different meditations, Dahara-vidya, Sdndilya-vidyd, etc., are 
to be kept separate. For they use different words. This is difference 
of acts according to furva Mimdmsd Sutra II. 2. Iff. Though the 
Lord is the only object of meditation, each passage teaches different 
qualities of the Lord. 

And the like, for R., means repetition: ahhydsa\ number: samkhyd; 
quality: guna; subject-matter: prakriyd; and name: ndniadheya, 

Baladeva makes out that the meditations are different on account 
of difference of words and so on. Meditation on Kfsna is different 
from meditation on Nrsimha. Their forms arc different and the texts 
are also different. 


Section 34 (59) 

AMONG MEDITATIONS RELATING TO BRAHMAN ANY 
ONE COULD BE SELECTED ACCORDING TO ONE'S CHOICE 

III. 3. 59. vikaipo'visista-phalatvdt 

There is option {with respect to the several meditations), because the 
fruit (of all meditations) is the same, 

vikalpah: option; avisisfa-pkalatvdt: on account of having the same 
fruit. 

All forms of meditation have the same result. One has to select one 
form of meditation and remain intent on it, until, through the 
intuition of the object meditated on, the fruit of the meditation is 
obtained. To practise more than one meditation at a time will cause 
distraction of mind and retard one’s progress. 

R. makes out that the object of meditation in all the vidyds is the 
determinate Brahman and the vision of him is the fruit of all 
meditations. R. on I. 1. 1. 

Baladeva shows that meditation on different forms of the Lord 
such as Krsna, Rama, etc., are optional since any one of them leads to 
release. So the devotee should take one form and adhere to it. 

The fruits of all meditations are the same. 


Section 35 (60) 

MEDITATIONS FOR SPECIAL DESIRES MAY OR MAY NOT 
BE COMBINED ACCORDING TO ONE'S CHOICE 

III. 3. 60. kdmyds tu yathd-kdmam samucclyeran na vd purva-hetv- 
ahhdvdt 

But (meditations) connected with desires, may, according to ones 
choice, he combined or not, on account of the absence of the former reason. 
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kdmydh: (meditations) for desires; tu: but] yathd-kdmam: according 
to one’s desire (choice); samucciyeran: one may combine; na vd: or 
not; purva’hetn-abhdvdt: on account of the absence of the foimer 
reason. 

As for the meditations which are practised not for the realisation 
of Brahman but for obtaining particular desires, one can take one or 
more of these meditations according to one’s pleasure. 


Section 36 (61-66) 

MEDITATIONS CONNECTED WITH MEMBERS OF 
SACRIFICIAL ACTS MAY OR MAY NOT BE COMBINED 
ACCORDING TO ONE’S CHOICE 

III. 3. 61. ahgesu yaihdsraya-bhdvah 

With regard to meditations connected with members [of sacrificial acts), 
it is as with their abodes. 

angesu: with regard to meditations connected with members (of 
sacrificial acts); yathd-dsraya-bhdvah: it is as with their abodes. 

Four sutras 61-64 state the objection. The same rule applies to the 
members and to the meditations connected with them, viz. that they 
may be combined. A meditation is subject to what it refers. 

Baladeva begins a section here, which continues to the end of the 
chapter dealing with the topic of the meditation on the various 
limbs of the Lord, the benevolent eyes, the smiling face, etc. 

III. 3. 62. sisfes ca 

And on account of the teaching. 

sisteh: from the teaching (of the sriiti)] ca: and. 

The Vedas do not make any distinction between the members of 
the sacrificial acts and the meditations relating to them. C.U. I. 1. 1. 

Baladeva reads sistais ca : Such a meditation is perfonned by those 
who are taught. 

III. 3. 63. samdhdrdt 
On account of combination. 

C.U. 1.1.5 says from the seat of the hotr he rectifies all defective 
singing of the udgdtf. The meditation on tb^ pramiva, aum, belonging 
to the Rg Veda is connected with the meditation on the udgUha of the 
Sdma Veda. All meditations on members of the sacrificial acts, in 
whatever Veda they may be mentioned, have to be combined. 

Baladeva considers the objection that C.U. 1. 6. 7 mentions only 
the lotusdike eyes of the Lord but not his limbs. This sUtra 
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points out that there is no discrepancy on account of comprehen¬ 
siveness. The word *na is to be put in at the beginning. 

III. 3. 64. guna-sMharanya-snites ca 

And from the sruti declaring the quality [of the meditation) to be 
common [to all the Vedas). 

guna-sddhdranya-sruteh: from the sruti declaring the quality [aum) as 
being common (to all the I ca: and. 

C.U. I. 1. 9 is considered here. The syllable aum is common to all 
the Vedas and the meditations in them. As the abode of all 
meditations is common, so are the meditations which abide in it. 

Baladeva reads that every limb of the Lord must be meditated on 
as possessed of the powers or attributes of the rest, on account of a 
scrii)tural text of the commonness of attributes. B.G. XIII. 14 shows 
that every^ limb of the Lord can discharge the function of every other 
limb. So ever}’ member must be so meditated on. Tliis is the purva- 
paksa. 

III. 3. 65. na vd taVsahahhdvdsruteh 

[The meditations on members of the sacrificial acts are) rather not [to be 
combined) since the sruti does not say that they ^0 together, 
na vd: rather not; iai-sahahhdva-asrulch: their going together not 
being stated in the sruti. 

Tlie correct conclusion is set forth in this and the next sutra. The 
meditations arc not inseparable from the sacrilice. They may or may 
not be practised. See III. 3. 42. The meditations may be performed 
according to one’s liking. 

Baladeva refutes the prima facie view. *Or not [i.e. every limb of 
the Lord is to be meditated on as possc.ssed of its peculiar attributes 
only] because there is no scriptural text [to tlie effect that it is to be 
meditated on] as accompanied by [the attributes of the other limbs].’ 

III. 3. 66. darsandc ca 

And because [Scripture) shows it. 

darsandt: and because (the sruti) shows it; ca: and. 

C.U. IV. 17. 10 distinguishes Brahman priests from the rest. It 
means that all the priests do not know all of them. The meditations 
therefore may or may not be combined according to one’s taste. 

Baladeva makes out that every member of the body of the Lord is 
to be meditated on as endowed with its own attributes, the eyes with 
sight and the ears with hearing and so on. 



Section 1 (1-17) 

kn()wled(;e of brahman is independent and not 

SUBORDINATE TO ACTION 

III. 4. 1. pnrusartho'tah sabdcid Hi hddardvanah 

From this (the knowlcdf^c of Bf Jihman restdis) the purpose of man on 
account of scriptural statement, thus {says) Bddardyana. 
piirusdrtJiah: the purpose of man; atah: from this; Mddt: from the 
Scriptures; iti: thus; hddardyanah: Badarayana. 

Badanlyana, basin/:^ liimself on the texts C.U. VII. 1. 3; M.U. 
III. 2. 9; T.U. if. 1, argues that the knowledge of Brahman leads 
to liberation and is not a part of sacrificial acts. 

R. asks whether llie advantage to the meditating devotee accrues 
from the meditation directly or from works of which the meditations 
are members and says that Badarayana holds the former view. 

Baladeva means by pitrnsdrtha not only salvation but all the four 
ends of men, righteousness, wealth, enjoyment and salvation. The 
prima facie vi('w is that meditation brings about salvation only. The 
answer is that all the four ends and not merely salvation arise from 
meditation. 


III. 4. 2. sesatvdt purtisdrthavddo yathanyesv iti jaiminih 

On account of {the self) being in a supplementary relation [to action) {the 
statements as to the fruits of the knoidedge of the Self) are mere praise 
of the agent even as in other cases, thus says Jaimvni, 
scsatvdt: on account of being in a supplementary relation (to action); 
purusa-arthavddah: arc praise of the agent; yatJid: even as; anyesu: 
in other cases; iti: jaiminih: Jaimini (says). 

The knowledge of the self has no independent fruit of its own for it 
stands in a subordinate relation to sacrificial action. The self as the 
agent in all action stands in a subordinate relation to action. By 
knowing that the self will outlive the body, the agent becomes 
qualified for action, the fruit of which will appear only after death. 
As the knowledge of the self has no independent position, it cannot 
have an independent fruit. The passages which state such fruits are 
to be taken as arthavddas or praise. If it is said that the Upanisads 
refer to the Self which stands outside the empirical existence and 
such a Self cannot be subordinate to activity, the opponent points 
out that the transmigrating self is clearly referred to in passages of 
B.U. II. 4. 5. 

For R., the stdra means that meditations are constituents of 
sacrificial actions and are of no advantage by themselves. 
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III. 4. 3. dcdra darsandt 

Because we find (from the Scriptures) (certain lines of) conduct, 
dcdra: conduct; darsandt: because of iincling. 

Sec B.U. III. 1.1; C.U. V. 11. 5. Both Janaka and Ai^vapati were 
knowors of tlie Self. If by knowledge of the Self they had attained 
liberation there was no need for them to perform sacrifices but the 
texts quoted show that they did perform sacrifices. This proves that 
liberation is obtained through sacrificial acts alone and not through 
the knowledge of the Self. If mere knowledge could effect the 
purpose of man, why should one perform works troublesome in many 
ways. ‘If a man would find honey in the arka tree, why should he go 
to the hill?’ arke cen mad/m vindeia kini arthani parvatam vrajet? 

Those who know Brahman, says R., apply themselves to works 
chiefly. This shows that knowledge or meditation has no independent 
value but serves to set forth the true nature of the active self and is 
subordinate to work. 


III. 4. 4, tac chruteh 

That, the Scriptures (declare). 

tat: that; iruich: the Scriptures (declare). 

C.U. 1.1. 10 says: What a man does with knowledge, faith and the 
JJpanisad is more powerful. This text directly states tliat knowledge 
is subordinate to work, yad eva vidyayd karoti. Vidyd or knowledge is 
directly represented as a means of work. 

Nimbarka interprets tasya sruteh and not tat sruteh. 


III. 4. 5. samanvdnamhhandt 
On account of the taking hold together, 
samanvdnambhandt: on account of taking hold together. 

B.U. IV. 4. 2 says: Then both his knowledge and his work take 
hold of him.’ The tw^o together manifest their fruits. Knowledge 
therefore is not independent. 


III. 4. 6. tadvato vidhdndt 

And because (the Scriptures) enjoin (work) for such. 

tadvatah: for such (as know the purport of the Veda)\ vidhdndt: 

because (tlie Scriptures) enjoin (work). 

The Scriptures enjoin work for those who have a knowledge of the 
Vedas, which includes the knowledge of the Self. So knowledge does 
not produce any result independently. See C.U. VIII. 15. 

R. says that according to this sutra, the knowledge of Brahman is 
enjoined with a view to works only; it has no independent result of 
its own. 
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III. 4. 7. niyamdc ca 

And on account of prescribed rules, 
niyamdt: on account of prescribed rules; ca: and. 
l^a U, 1, 2 and Satapatha Brdhmana Xll. 4. 1. 1 indicate that 
knowledge stands in a subordinate relation to work. Sutras 2-7 state 
the prirna facie view. 

III. 4. 8. adhikopadesdt tu hddardyanasyaivam tad-darsandt 

But on account of [the scriptural) teaching [that the Supreme Self is) 
additional (to the agent), Bddardyana s (view is) correct for that is seen 
(in the Scriptures), 

adhika-upadesdt: on account of the teaching that (the Supreme Self 
is) additional to; tu: but; hddardyanasya: Badarayana^s view; evam: 
such (correct); taUdarsandt: for that is seen. 

The Veddnta texts teach as the object of knowledge something 
different from the embodied self. They teach the Supreme free from 
all empirical attributes. Knowledge of the Supreme does not only not 
promote action but cuts all action short. See M.U. 1. 1. 9; T.U. II. 8; 
Kafha U. II. 6. 2; B.U, III. 8. 9; C.U. VI. 2. 3. There are passages 
which refer to the empirical self. There is, however, no contradiction, 
as the Self of the Higher Lord is the real nature of the embodied self. 
paramesvaram eva hi sarirasya pdramdrthikam svarupam upddhi- 
kftafii tu sarlratvam, §. 

K, says that Badarilyana holds that knowledge has an independent 
fruit of its own. Its object is the Highest Brahman with all its 
perfections and exalted qualities, w^hich cannot possibly be attributed 
to the individual self whether in the state of release or bondage. The 
fruit of the knowledge is eternal life which consists in attaining to 
him, parama-purusa-prdpti-rupam amrtatvam, 

Baladeva interprets the sutra thus: But on account of the teaching 
(of vidyd or knowledge as) more than (karma or action). 

III. 4. 9, tulyarh tu dar^anam 

But the declarations of Scripture support both views, 
tulyam: equal; tu: but; darsanam: declaration of sruti. 

There are passages which support that knowledge is incompatible 
with work: B.U. III. 5. 1; IV. 5. 15. 

III. 4. 10. asdrvatrikl 

(The declaration of the Scripture referred to in sutra 4) is non- 
comprehensive, 

asdrvatrikl: non-comprehensive. 

The text that knowledge enhances the fruit of the sacritice does 
not refer to all knowledge but is connected only with the udgltha 
which is discussed in the section. 
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III. 4. 11. vibhdgah satavat 

(There is) division (of humiedge and xi'ork) as in the case of the hundred 
(divided betiveen tivo persons), 

vibhdgah: di\’ision (of knowledge and work); satavat: as in the case of 
a hundred. 

Knowledge and work (B.U. IV. 4. 2) arc to be taken in a distrib¬ 
utive sense. Knowledge follows one and work another. There is no 
combination of the two. Besides, the text refers not to an emanci¬ 
pated soul but to one in samsdra. Sec B.U. IV. 4. 6. 


III. 4. 12 . adhyayana-mdtravatah 

(The Scriptures enjoin work) on him who has merely read (the Veda), 
adhyayana-mdtravatah: only on him who has merely read (the Veda). 

Those who have read the Vedas and known about works are 
entitled to perfomi work. I'or those who have knowledge of the Self 
from the Upanisads, no work is prescribed. 

R. says that reading here means nothing more than the appre¬ 
hensions of the aggregate of syllables called Veda without any insight 
into their meaning. 

Nimbarka quotes C.U. V. III. 15. 1. Srinivasa makes a difference 
between reading the Vedas and understanding the Vedanta. 

III. 4. 13. ndvisesdt 

There being no special mention, (the nde does) not (apply to him who 
knows). 

na: not; avisesdt: on account of the absence of any specification or 
special mention. 

Sutra 1 quotes Isa U, 2. This, however, is a general statement and 
does not specially mention the knower or jndni. So it is not binding 
on him. 

R. says that there is no special reason to hold that the text refers to 
works as independent means of a desirable result. It may be under¬ 
stood as referring to works subordinate to knowledge. As the knower 
of the Self has to practise meditation so long as he lives, he may also 
have to practise works that arc helpful to meditation for the same 
period. 

III. 4. 14. stutaye numatir vd 

Or the permission is for the purpose of glorification (of knowledge), 
stutaye: for the glorification (of knowledge); anumatih: permission; 
vd: or. 

The injunction to do work Isa U. 2. may be for the glorification of 
knowledge. A knower of the Self may work all his life but on account 
of his knowledge he will not be bound by his works, ydvaj jlvam 
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karma ktirvatyapi pumse vidusi na karmalepdya hhavati vidyd- 
sdmarthydL 

R. says, owing to the power of knowledge, a man although 
constantly performing works is not stained by them, vidyd-mdhdtmydt 
sarvadd karma kurvann api na lipyate karmabhih, 

Srinivasa quotes B.G. XVIIL 56; IV. 14. 

III. 4. 15. kdma-kdrena caike 

And some according to their choice {have refrained from all work), 
kdma-kdrena: according to tlieir choice; ca: and; eke: some. 

Tlierc is no obligation for the knowers of the Self in regard to work. 
Some may choose to work in order to set an example to others while 
others may abstain from work. 

Baladeva begins a new section here and substitutes vd in place of 
ca. Such is the glory of knowledge that one who has attained know¬ 
ledge may act just as he likes or abstain from action and yet be free 
from consequences, good or bad. 

Knowledge of Brahman and work in the world eire not inconsistent 
with each other. 

III. 4. 16. upamardam ca 

And {Scripture teaches) the destruction {of the qualification for works by 
knowledge). 

upamardam: destruction; ca: and. 

Knowledge destroys all ignorance with its distinctions of agent, 
act and result. See B.U. IV. 5. 15. Knowledge of the Self is 
antagonistic to all work and so cannot be subsidiary to work. 

R. mentions that there is a text which declart's that the knowledge 
of Brahman destroys work which is the root of all existence. M.U. 

II. 2. 8. This also contradicts the view that knowledge is subordinate 
to works. 

Srinivasa quotes B.G. IV. 19 and IV. 3. 7. 

Baladeva holds that even prdrabdha-karmas may be destroyed by 
knowledge. 

III. 4. 17. urdhva-retah su ca sabde hi 

And {knowledge belongs) to those who observe chastity, {i.e. to 
samnydsins) because {this fourth stage of life is mentioned) in the 
Scripture. 

urdhva-retah su: to those who observe chastity; ca: and; sabde: in the 
Scripture; hi: because. 

To these in the stage of samnydsa there is no work prescribed 
except discrimination. See C.U. II. 23. 1-2; B.U. IV. 4. 22. See also 
M.U. I. 2. 11 and C.U. V. 10. 1. Anyone can take to this life without 
being a householder, etc., which shows the independence of know¬ 
ledge. 
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Section 2 (18-20) 

IN THE STATE OF SAMSARA, ONLY KNOWLEDGE IS 

PRESCRIBED 

III. 4, 18. pardmarsam jaiminir acodand cdpavadati hi 

Jaimini (thinks that the passages mentioned in the previous sHtra 
contain) a reference (only to samnydsa) and not injunction, for (other 
texts) condemn (samnydsa), 

pardmarsam: (mere) r(iitrcnco\jaiminih: acodand: (there is) 

no injunction; ca: and; apavadati: condemn; hi: because. 

In C.U. II. 23. 1, we do not find words expressive of injunction. 
In B.U. IV. 4. 22, there is mere statement of fact and no injunction. 
Tile text promises steadfastness in Brahman. There are other texts 
which forbid samnydsa: T.U. I. 11; Taittiriya Brdhmana VII. 13. 12. 

Baladeva means b}^ this siitra: ‘[There is a favourable] reference 
[to works in Scripture], according to Jaimini: there is no injunction 
[with regard to the giving up of works] because [Scripture] condemns 
[such a giving up of works].* 

III. 4. 19. anustheyam hddardyanah sdmya-srutch 

Bddardyana (thinks that samnydsa or monastic life) is to be accom¬ 
plished for the text (cited) applies equally (to all the four stages of life), 
anustheyam: is to be accomplished; hddardyanah: Badarayana; 
sdmya-sruteh: on account of the common scriptural text. 

The text cited speaks of sacrifices, etc., in the grhastha state, i.e. 
the householder’s life, penance in vdnaprastha, celibacy in brahma- 
carya, and steadfastness in Brahman for the samnydsa stage. As the 
three former are enjoined elsewhere, the last should also be taken as 
enjoined. 

Baladeva holds that a knower of Brahman may perform the 
obligatory duties partially just as he likes, but is not required to 
perform them exhaustively like ordinary men. Scripture states that 
such a partial performance by the knower is equal to a full perfor¬ 
mance by ordinary men, 

III. 4. 20. vidhir vd dhdranavat 

Or rather (there is) an injunction as in the case of the carrying (of the 
sacrificial fuel), 

vidhih: injunction; vd: or rather; dhdranavat: as in the case of the 
carrying (of the sacrificial fuel). 

In the passage ‘Let him approach carrying the firewood below 
[the ladle holding the offering, for above he carries it for the gods]*, 
(Apastamba Srauta Siitra IX. 11. 8-9), the last clause is interpreted 
as an injunction by Jaimini, though it is not in the form of an 
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injunction. On account of its newness (a-purvatd) it is an injunction. 
In accordance with this view, C.U. II. 23. 1 is an injunction and not 
a mere reference. There are other texts which directly enjoin 
samnydsa, Jdbdla U. 4. 

Again, the condition of being grounded in Brahman is exalted and 
is said to be enjoined. This state belongs only to the wandering 
mendicant. Those belonging to the three former stages of life obtain 
the world of the blessed, while the fourth, the wandering mendicant, 
enjoys immortality. Immortality does not accrue merely by belonging 
to a stage of life. It is the result of being grounded in Brahman, 
brahmasarhstha, to the exclusion of all other activity. This state is 
impossible for those belonging to the three former stages for they 
suffer loss on account of the non-performance of works enjoined on 
them. The mendicant, on the other hand, who has discarded all 
works can suffer no loss on account of non-performance. The duties 
incumbent on him such as the restraint of the senses, etc., arc not 
opposed to the state of being grounded in Brahman but are helpful 
to it. Many passages declare that for him who is grounded in 
Brahman, there are no works, M.U. III. 2. 6; B.G. V. 17. 


Section 3 (21-22) 

CERTAIN SCRIPTURAL STATEMENTS AS IN C.U. I. 1. 3 
ARE NOT GLORIFICATORY BUT ENJOIN MEDITATION 

III. 4. 21. stuii-mdtram updddndt iti cen ndpurvatvdt 

If it be said that {the texts such as the one about the udgltha are) mere 
glorification, on account of their reference {to parts of sacrifices) {we say 
that it is) not so on account of the newness {of what they teach), 
stuti-mdtram: mere glorification; updddndt: because of their 
reference (to parts of sacrificial acts); iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; 
apUrvatvdt: on account of newness. 

The opponent says that C.U. 1. 1. 3; I. 6. 1 simply glorify the ladle 
and so on. The sutra refutes the view and argues that glorification to 
have a purpose must be in complementary relation to an injunction. 
The Chdndogya passage where udgUha is mentioned as the essence of 
essences is in the Upanisad and cannot be taken along with the 
injunctions about the udgltha in the ritual part. On account of 
newness it is an injunction and not mere glorification. 

Baladeva uses this sutra to indicate that the view that the knower 
is at liberty to act at will is not enjoined before but is enjoined in the 
above texts. 
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III. 4. 22. hhdva-iabddc ca 

And on account of texts expressive of injunction, 

hhdva-sabddt: on account of texts expressive of injunction; ca: and. 

In C.U. I. 1. 1 'Let one meditate on aiini of tlie udgitha . See also 
C.U. II. 2. 1; Aitareya Aranyaka 11. 1. 6. All these passages enjoin 
devout meditations. 


Section 4 (23-24) 

THE STORIES IN THE UPANISADS ARE NOT MEMBERS 
OF SACRIFICIAL ACTS BUT GLORIFY THE INJUNCTIONS 
WITH WHICH THEY ARE CONNECTED 

III. 4. 23. pdriplavdriha iti cen na viscsitatvdt 

If it be said {that the stories in the Upanisads are) for the purpose of 
pdriplavas, (we say it is) not so, because (only certain stories) are 
specified (for the purpose). 

pdriplavdrthah: for the purpose of pdriplavas] iti cct: if it be said; na: 
not so; visesatvdt: on account of (certain stories) being specified. 

In the horsc-sacrihce which lasts for a year, the sacrilicer and the 
members of his family are expected to hear at intervals the recital of 
certain stories which arc called pdriplavas. They form part of the 
ritualistic acts. The question is raised whether the stories of the 
Upanisads also serve the purpose of tlie ritualistic acts. The sutra 
denies that they serve his purpose for the stories meant for this 
purpose are specified. Upanisad stories are not mentioned in this 
category. 

Bhaskara takes this and the next sutra as one. 

HI. 4. 24. tathd caikavdkyaiopabandhdt 

This follows also from the connection (of the stories with the meditations) 
in one whole. 

tathd: this (follows); ca: and; eka-vdkyatd-upabandhdt: being 
connected in one whole. 

The story form is used to attract attention. The stories not serving 
the purpose of pdriplavas are intended to introduce the meditations. 

Section 5 (25) 

THE SAMNYASINS NEED NOT OBSERVE RITUAL ACTS 
SINCE KNOWLEDGE SERVES THEIR PURPOSE 

III. 4. 25. ata eva edgmndhanddy-anapeksd 

And for this very reason there is no need of the lighting of the fire and 
so on. 
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ata eva: for this very reason; ca: and; agni-indhanddi: lighting of the 
fire and so on; anapeksd: (there is) no need. 

Since the purpose is effected through knowledge, the lighting of the 
sacrificial fire, etc., are not necessary. 

While Nimbarka holds that knowledge is independent of works 
only in the case of those who practise brahmacarya, S. holds that it is 
so in all cases. 

Baladeva also thinks that knowledge is sulhcient for salvation. 


Section 6 (26-27) 

WORKS PRESCRIBED BY SCRIPTURE ARE USEEUL 
SINCE THEY HELP THE RISE OF KNOWLEDGE 

III. 4. 26. sarvdpeksd ca yajnddi-snUer aivavat 

And there is need of all {works) on account of the scriptural statement of 
sacrifices and the like; as in the case of the horse, 
sarvdpeksd: need of all; ca: and; yajhddi-sruteh: on account of the 
scriptural statement of sacrifices, etc. (as means to knowledge); 
aivavat: as in the case of the horse. 

This sutra says that works are useful as a means to knowledge and 
even the Scriptures prescribe them. But they have no part in 
producing the result of knowledge which is liberation. Liberation 
comes only from knowledge and not from work. Work purifies the 
mind and the knowledge of the Self is manifested in a pure mind. So 
works are useful as an indirect means to knowledge. S. quotes: ‘Works 
are the cleansing away of uncleanliness but knowledge is the highest 
way. When the impurity has been removed by works, then know¬ 
ledge begins to act.* 

kasdyapaktih karmdni jhdnarh tu paramd gatih 
kasdye karmahhih pakve tato jhdnarh pravartate. 

The illustration of the horse is given. The horse on account of its 
special character is not used for ploughing but is harnessed to 
chariots. So works are not required by knowledge for bringing about 
its results but only with a view to its own origination. 

Bhaskara points out that karma is not the cause of the origin of 
knowledge but has an essential part in bringing about salvation. He 
stresses the doctrine of the combination of knowledge and work. 
‘Just as a horse is fit for carrying a man, but not for drawing a 
plough, so knowledge combined with work is fit for leading to 
salvation and not mere knowledge.' 

R. makes out that, in the case of householders, knowledge has for 
its prerequisite all sacrifices and other works of permanent and 
occasional obligation. He quotes B.U. IV. 4. 22: ‘Him the Brdhmanas 

R 
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seek to know by the study of the Veda, by sacrifices, by gifts, by 
penance, by fasting/ ]^y knowledge we understand in this connection 
a mental act different in character from the mere cognition of the 
sense of the texts and more specifically denoted by such terms as 
dhydna or updsand, meditation or worship, which is of the nature of 
remembrance (i.e. representative thought), but intuitive clearness is 
not inferior to the clearest presentative thought, pratyaksa; which, 
by constant daily practice, becomes ever more perfect and being 
duly continued up to death secures final release. 
jftdnam ca vdkydrtha-jiidndd arthdntara-hhuiam dhydnopdsanddi- 
iahda-vdcyam visada-tama-pratyaksaldpanna-snirii-rupam niratisaya- 
priyam ahar-ahar ahhydsddheydtisayam d prayunud anuvartamdnam 
moksa-sddhanam iti.' 

R. and Srikantha interpret *as in the case of a horse’ differently. 
Just as a horse, though the real means of going, depends on some 
other assisting factors, such as the saddle, attendants, grooming and 
the like, so knowledge, though the real means to salvation, depends 
on the co-operation of works. 

III. 4. 27. sama-damddy-iipetah sydt tathdpi tu tad-vidhes tad- 
ahgatayd tesdm avasydnustheyatvdt 

But even if it he so {that there is no injunction to do work to attain 
knowledge in B.U. IV. 4. 22), one must possess calmness, self-control 
and the like since they are enjoined as helps to knowledge and {on that 
account) have necessarily to he accomplished. 

sama-damddi-upetah sydt: one must possess calmness, self-control 
and the like; tathd api: even if it be so; tu: but; tad-vidheh: since they 
are enjoined; tad-ahgatayd: as helps to it (knowledge); tesdm ava^ya 
anustheyatvdt: and therefore they have necessarily to be accom¬ 
plished. 

Even if B.U. IV. 4. 2. 2 docs not enjoin work spccificially, B.U. 

IV. 4. 23: 'He who knows it as such, having become calm, self- 
controlled, withdrawn, patient and collected sees the Self in his own 
self’ is injunctive in character. These qualities are enjoined and have 
to be accomplished. Self-control, etc., directly help the attainment of 
knowledge, while work helps it indirectly. 


Section 1 (28-31) 

RELAXATIONS OF RULES REGARDING FOOD ARE 
PERMITTED IN CASES OF EXTREME NEED 


III. 4. 28. sarvdnndnumatii ca prdndtyaye tad-darsandi 

{Only) in case of danger of life {there is) permission to take all types of 
food; because the Scripture shows that. 
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sarva-anna-anumatih: permission to take all types of food; prandtyaye: 
in case of danger of life; tat-darsandt: because the Scripture shows 
that. 

The opponent argues from C.U. V. 2.1, 'For one who knows this, 
there is nothing whatever that is not food’, that it is an injunction 
since it is not found an 3 wherc else. This sutra refutes the view and 
holds that it is only a statement of fact. Forbidden food can be taken 
only when life is in danger as was done by the sage Cakrayana when 
his life was in danger. See C.U. 1. 10 . 1-5. 

III. 4. 29. abddhdc ca 

And because of non-contradiction. 

abddhdt: on account of non-contradiction; ca: and. 

C.U. VII. 26. 2 : ‘When the food is pure, the mind is pure.’ 
Baladeva gives a different interpretation; ‘On account of non¬ 
obstruction.’ Although in ordinary cases the taking of improper food 
obstructs the full manifestation of knowledge, yet when a knower of 
Brahman does so by necessity, it docs not obstruct his knowledge. 

III. 4. 30. api ca smaryate 

Moreover the smftis say so. 

api ca: moreover; smaryate: the smrtis say so. 

The smjtis say that both those who have knowledge and those who 
have not can take any food when life is in danger. They hold that it is 
normally sinful to take certain types of food. See Manu X. 10 . 4; 
B.G. V. 10. 

III. 4. 31. iabdas cdto’kdmakdre 

And hence also a scriptural passage as to non-acting according to one’s 
wish. 

iabdah: a scriptural passage; ca: and; atah: hence; a-kdmakdre: not 
acting according to one’s wish. 

There are scriptural passages prohibiting one from acting as one 
pleases. Freedom from all restraint cannot help us to attain know¬ 
ledge. Kdthaka Samhitd (XII. 12 ) says: ‘Therefore a Brdhmaryi 
should not take liquor.’ tasmdd brdhmams surdth na pibet. 
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Section 8 (32-35) 

THE DUTIES OF THE ARE TO BE PERFORMED 

EVEN BY THOSE WHO DO NOT AIM AT KNOWLEDGE 

III. 4. 32. vihitatvdc cdsrama-karmdpi 

And the duties of the dsramas are (incumbent on him) also (who does 
not desire release); because they are enjoined (on him by the Scriptures), 
villitatvdt: because they are enjoined; ca: and; dsrama-karma: duties 
of the stages of life; a pi: also. 

If works are a means to knowledge, the question is raised whether 
w^orks should be perfonned by one who does not desire knowledge. 
The sutra answers that these duties of the stages of life are obligatory 
for all. 

Baladeva begins a new section here with two sutras. He says that 
even when the devotee has come to acquire knowledge, he should 
continue to perform his duties in order to increase his knowledge. 

III. 4. 33. sahakdritvena ca 

Also because of being helpful (as a means to knowledge), 
sahakdritvena: as a means (to knowledge); ca: and. 

Duties are helpful in producing knowledge, though not its fruit 
liberation, which is not attainable except through knowledge. 

R. says that works give rise to the desire for knowledge. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa quote B.U. IV. 4.22: 'Him the Brdhmanas 
seek to know by sacrifices.’ If it be said that the same works cannot 
serve the purpose of a stage of life and the goal of knowledge, the 
answer is given on the basis of the Purva Mlmdmsd Sutra (IV. 3. 5). 
'But with regard to one and the same thing being both, there is 
conjunction and separation.’ 

III. 4. 34. sarvathdpi ta evobhayalihgdt 

In all cases the same duties (have to be performed) on account of the 
twofold indicatory mark, 

sarvathd api: in all cases; te eva: the same duties (have to be 
performed); ubhaya-lihgdt: on account of the twofold indicatory 
mark. 

The question is raised whether the works done as enjoined in the 
stages of life or those performed as aids to knowledge are of two 
different kinds. In either case the same duties are performed as is 
seen from the sruti and the smyti texts. See B.U. IV. 4. 22; B.G. VI. 1. 
The twofold indicatory mark is iruti and smfti, 

Baladeva begins a new section here with two sutras. The parinistha 
devotee should first perform his duties of worship and then his 
ordinary duties. 
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III. 4. 35. anabhibhavam ca dariayati 

And Scripture declares that (those performing works) are not over- 
powered (by passion and the like), 

anabhibhavam: not being overpowered; ca: and; darsayati: the 
Scripture declares. 

Scripture shows that he who is furnished with self-control, etc., is 
not overpowered by such afflictions as passion and the like. See C.U. 
VIII. 5. 3. Sacrifices, etc., are works incumbent on the dsramas or 
stages of life and are helpful for knowledge. 

Nimbarka quotes Mahd-ndrdyana U, XXII. 1: *By means of 
religious observance one removes one's sin.' 

Baladeva says that the parinistha devotee is not overpowered by 
the fault of the non-performance of the duties incumbent on his own 
stage of life. 


Section 9 (36-39) 

THOSE WHO STAND BETWEEN TWO STAGES OF LIFE 
ARE ALSO ENTITLED TO KNOWLEDGE 

III. 4. 36. antardcdpi tu tad-dfsteh 

But also (persons standing) between (are qualified for knowledge) for 
that is seen (in Scripture), 

antard: (persons standing) in between (two dsramas ); ca: and; api tu: 
also; tad-drsfeh: because that is seen. 

The question considered here is whether those who belong to no 
recognised stage of life (dsrama) are fit for brahma-\ino\vlcdge. The 
answer is in the affirmative though it is better to belong to one 
dsrama rather than none. 

A widower, for example, cannot do the duties of an dsrama. The 
sutra says that such people are qualified for knowledge. Scriptures 
give examples of people like Raikva and Gargi, who had the 
knowledge of Brahman, C.U. IV. 1; B.U. III. 6 and 8. 

III. 4. 37. api ca smaryate 

Also this is stated in smfti, 

api ca: also; smaryate: stated in smyti, 

Samvarta and others paid no regard to the duties incumbent on 
the stages of life and yet attained the highest knowledge. 

R. says that men who do not belong to an dirama or a stage of life 
grow in knowledge through prayer and the like. He quotes Manu 
11. 87: Through prayer also a Brdhmana may become perfect. 
Whether he performs other works or not, one who befriends all 
creatures is called a Brdhmam.* 

japyendpi ca samsidhyed brdhmano ndtra sarhsayah 
kurydd anyan na vd kurydn maitro brdhmana ucyate. 
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III. 4. 38. viiesdnugrahas ca 

And special works favour {knowledge), 
visesa-anugrahah: favour due to special work; ca: and. 

Those who are not householders or are unable due to poverty, etc., 
to perform the duties of the stages of life can attain knowledge 
through special works like prayer, fasting, meditation, etc., which 
are not opposed to the condition of those who do not belong to any 
stage of life. 

R. quotes Prasna U. 1.10. He holds that acts which do not ex¬ 
clusively pertain to any dsrama conduce to knowledge, andsrama- 
niyatair dharma-visesaih vidydnugrahah. 

Srikantha interprets the sutra to mean that dsrama-dharma, the 
duties prescribed for each stage of life, has a special efficacy in 
promoting knowledge. 

III. 4. 39. atastvitaraj jydyo lingdc ca 

But better than this is the other {stage of belonging to an dsrama) on 
account of the indicatory marks. 

dtah: than this; iu: but; itarat: the other; jydyah: better; lingdt: 
because of the indicatory marks; ca: and. 

Though it is possible for one who stands between two dsramas to 
attain knowledge, both the sruti and the sm^li say that it is better to 
belong to some dsrama. See B.U. IV. 4. 22; IV. 4. 9. 

Baladcva concludes that one who does not belong to any stage of 
life is higher than one who belongs to a stage of life. 


Section 10 (40) 

THERE IS NO REVERSION TO FORMER STAGES OF ONE 
WHO HAS TAKEN TO SAMNYASA 

III. 4. 40. tad-bhutasya tu ndtad-bhdvo jaiminer api niyamdtad- 
rupdhhdvebhyah 

But of him who has become that {entered on a higher dirama) there is no 
becoming not that {i.e. reverting to a lower one), according to Jaimini 
also, on account of restrictions, on account of the absence of the forms 
of that. 

tad-bhutasya: of him who has become that; tu: but; na: no; atad^ 
hhdvah: becoming not t\i?Lt\jaimineh: of Jaimini (in this view); api: 
also; niyama: on account of restriction; atad-rUpa-abhdvebhyah: on 
account of the absence of the forms of that. 

The question is whether one who has taken to samnydsa can go 
back to the previous stages of life. The sutra says that he cannot for 
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the texts do not speak of reversion. They speak only of ascent to the 
higher stages of life. There exist no cases of such reversion. 

Baladeva says that a nirapeksa devotee does not deviate from his 
vow and enter worldly life. 


Section 11 (41-42) 

EXPIATION FOR ONE WHO VIOLATES THE VIEW OF 

SAMNYASA 

III. 4. 41. na cddhikdrikam api patandnumdndt, tad ayogdt 

And not also (can the expiation take place) mentioned in the chapter 
treating of qualification, because a lapse is inferred (in his case from 
the smrti) and because of its inefficacy (in his case), 
na: not; ca: and; ddhikdrikam: (expiation) mentioned in the chapter 
dealing with qualification; api: even; patandnumdndt: because a 
lapse is inferred; tad-ayogdt: because of its inefficacy. 

If a brahma-cdrin for life breaks from inattention the vow of 
celibacy, is he to perform the expiatory sacrifice mentioned in the 
text Apastamba Dharma Sutra I. 9. 26. 8? The opponent says he is 
not. Purva Mlmdmsd Sutra VI. 8. 22 speaks of brahma-cdrins in 
general and not of perpetual ones. Smrti declares that such sins 
cannot be expiated by him any more than a head cut off from the 
body can again be tacked on to the body. The upakurvdna or a 
brahma-cdrin for a certain time only (and not for life) may purify 
himself by the ceremony mentioned. 

Nimbarka quotes the smrti passage: *But the twice-born who, 
having reached the state of a perpetual religious student bound by 
chastity deviates therefrom—I do not see any expiation whereby he, 
the slayer of himself, may be purified.' (Agni Purdna 165. 23a-24b.) 


III. 4. 42. upapurvam api tv eke hhdvam, asanavat, tad uktam 

But some (consider the lapse) a minor one (and claim) the existence (of 
expiation for naisthika brahma-edrins also) as in the case of eating 
(forbidden food by ordinary brahma-edrins). This has been stated (in 
the Purva Mimdrhsd), 

upa-pUrvam: a minor lapse; api tu: but; eke: some; bhdvam: the 
existence; asanavat: as in the case of eating; tat: this; uktam: is 
stated (in PUrva Mlmdmsd), 

Transgression of the vow of chastity is a minor sin. It is not listed 
among the deadly sins such as violating a teacher’s bed and so on. 
So the expiatory ceremony is claimed to be valid for both sets of 
brahma-edrins, the naisthika and the upakurvdna. The case is analo¬ 
gous to that of eating forbidden food. The brahma-edrins who eat 
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forbidden food may purify themselves by performing a ceremony. 
The principle guiding the decision is explained in Purva Mmarnsa 
Sutra I. 3. 8. 


Section 12 (43) 

SUCH TRANSGRESSIONS ARE TO BE KEPT OUTSIDE 

SOCIETY 

III. 4. 43. bahistfihhayathdpi smrter dcdrdc ca 

But in both cases {they are to be kept) outside society, on account of 
smrti and custom, 

bahih: outside; tn: but; ubhayathd-api: in both cases; smrteh: from 
the smrti \ dear at: from custom; ca: and. 

Whether the lapses arc to be regarded as major or minor, good 
people should avoid such transgressors, since smrti and approved 
custom both condemn them. 

Bhaskara and Baladeva omit the word *api\ 


Section 13 (44-46) 

MEDITATIONS CONNECTED WITH MEMBERS OF 
SACRIFICIAL ACTS ARE TO BE PERFORMED BY THE 
PRIEST AND NOT THE SACRIFICER 

III. 4. 44. svdminah phala-iruteh ity direyah 

T 0 the lord {of the sacrifice only the agentship in meditation belongs) 
because Scripture declares a fruit {for it); thus Atreya thinks, 
svdminah: to the lord (of the sacrifice); phala-iruteh: from the 
declaration of fruits in the iruti\ iti: thus; dtreyah: Atreya. 

The question is raised as to the agentship of the meditations con¬ 
nected with members of sacrificial acts. Is the sacrificer or the priest 
the agent? Atreya holds that the agentship belongs to the sacrificer 
since the srtiti declares a special fruit for these meditations. 
Nimbarka quotes C.U. I. 1. 10. 

III. 4. 45. drtvijyam ity audulomis tasmai hi parikriyate 

(They are) the work of the priest; this is the view of Audulomi since for 
that he is paid. 

drtvijyam: the work of the priest (rtvik)] iti: this; audulomih: (is the 
view of) Audulomi; tasmai: for that; hi: because] parikriyate: (he) is 
paid (engaged). 
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The meditations have to be observed by the priest, since he is paid 
for his acts. The fruits of his acts are purchased by the sacrificer. This 
is the view of the sage Audulomi. 

Srinivasa quotes two authorities. Purva Mhndmsd Sutra (III. 
7. 18) says that the fruit mentioned in the Scripture (accrues) to the 
instigator. Satapatha Brdhmana (I. 3. 1. 26) reads: ‘Whatever 
blessings, for sooth, the priests pray for, all those accrue to the 
sacrificer.’ 

Baladeva gives a different interpretation. Just as an officiating 
priest sells himself, as it were, to the sacrificer, so the Lord sells 
himself to the nirapeksa devotees. 

III. 4. 46. sruies ca 

And because the sruti so declares, 
sruteh: from the sruti ; ca: and. 

5. quotes Satapatha Brdhmana I. 3. 1. 26; C.U. I. 7. 8, and holds 
that Audulomi is correct. 

R. and Nimbarka omit this sutra. 


Section 14 (47-49) 

B.U. III. 5. 1 ENJOINS SILENT MEDITATION BESIDES 
SCHOLARSHIP AND THE CHILDLIKE STATE 

III. 4. 47. sahakdryantara-vidhihpaksenatrtlyaihtadvatovidhyddivat 

(Silent meditation is) the injunction of another auxiliary (to knowledge) 
which is a third one (besides the two expressly enjoined) as an alternative 
(where perfect knowledge has not arisen) to him who is such (i,e. the 
samnydsin possessing knowledge): as in the case of injunctions and the 
like. 

sahakdryantara-vidhih: injunction of another auxiliary (to 
knowledge); paksena: as an alternative; trtlyam: a third one; 
tadvatah: for one who possesses it (knowledge); vidhyddivat: as in the 
case of injunctions and the like. 

The question is raised in regard to B.U. III. 5. 1, whether silent 
meditation is enjoined or not. The opponent holds that it is not, 
since there is no word indicating an injunction. The text says that he 
becomes a muni, a silent meditator, whereas with regard to learning 
and the state of a child, it expressly enjoins one should remain 
endowed with them. Besides, learning includes silent meditation. The 
sUtra refutes this view and states that silent meditation is enjoined as 
a third requisite besides learning and the state of a child. Silent 
meditation is not merely learning but continuous devotion to know¬ 
ledge, jndndtisaya-rupam. It has therefore the value of an injunction. 

R* 
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Baladeva begins a new section here and continues the topic of 
nirapeksa devotees. These already possess sacrifice, calmness and 
control and so in their case meditation is enjoined. 

III. 4. 48. krtsna-hhdvdt tu grhinopasamhdrah 

On account {of the householder's life) being all, however, there is the 
conclusion [with the enumeration of the duties) of the householder, 
krisna-bhdvdt: on account (of the householder s life) including all; 
t'u: however; grhinah: with the householder; upasamhdrah: the 
conclusion. 

In C.U. VIII. 15. 1 after enumerating the duties of the brahma- 
cdrin those of the householder are mentioned but there is no mention 
of samnydsa. This, the sutra says, is only to lay stress on the 
householder’s life and its importance. The householder's life includes 
more or less the duties of all dsramas. 

R. says that B.U. III. 5. 1 mentions duties of all dsramas, 

III. 4. 49. maunavad itaresdm apy upadesdt 

On account of there being injunction of the others also, in the same way 
as of the state of a silent meditator, 

maunavat: even as the state of a muni [samnydsin); itaresdm: of the 
others; api: even; upadesdt: on account of instruction (injunction). 

Even as the Scriptures enjoin the states of samnydsa and the 
householder's life, they enjoin aU the four stages of life either in 
sequence or alternatively. 

Srikantha begins a new section of two sutras here dealing with the 
topic whether those who practise the vow of Pdiupala and do not 
belong to any particular stage of life are entitled to salvation and 
answers that they are entitled to salvation. For the Pdsupata vow 
includes calmness, self-control and the rest. 


Section 15 (50) 

THE CHILDLIKE STATE IS INNOCENCE, FREE FROM 
ANGER, PASSION, ETC. 

III. 4. 50. andviskurvann anvaydt 

(The childlike state means) not manifesting himself on account of the 
context, 

andviskurvan: not manifesting himself; anvaydt: on account of the 
context. 

What is the childlike state? Is it a state of ignorance of right and 
wrong or of doing what one likes or is it one of freedom from guile 
and the sense of egoism. It is the latter for the former is detrimental 
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to knowledge. Only such a meaning is appropriate in the context. The 
state of a child is not wilful behaviour but freedom from pride and 
arrogance. 


Section 16 (51) 

KNOWLEDGE CAN ARISE IN THIS LIFE 

III. 4. 51. aihikam apy aprastuta-pratihandhe tad-darsandt 
In this life also {the fruition of knowledge may take place) if no 
obstruction is present; on account of this being seen in the Scripture, 
aihikam: in this life; api: also; aprastuta-pratibandhe: if there is no 
obstruction present; tat-darsandt of this being seen in Scripture. 

Knowledge arises in this life when its rise is not obstructed by 
some other works wliose results are reaching maturity. When there is 
such an obstruction, then knowledge arises in the next life. See Katha 
U. 1. 2. 7; B.G. VI. 43; VI. 45. 

Bhaskara reads aihikam aprasutam pratibandhena darsandt: (There 
is the rise of knowledge) in this life (if the works which obstruct it 
have) not sprung up, through (the presence of such an) obstruction 
(however there is the rise of knowledge in the next world) because 
(that) is seen. 

R. says that vidyd whose result is mere exaltation, abhyudaya, 
takes place in the present life, if there is not present an obstruction 
in the form of a serious karma, prabala-karmdntara, in which case 
knowledge arises later. Aihikam refers to worldly prosperity only as 
distinct from that which aims at final release. 

Srikantha speaks of the time of the rise of salvation and not of 
knowledge. He reads: ‘[The result of meditation, viz. salvation, 
arises] in this life [i.e. as soon as the present body ceases] if 
obstruction be not present, on account of that being seen.' If there be 
no contrary works, then a knower attains release as soon as he dies. 
If there be such works he has to be reborn and exhaust tliem before 
he can attain release. So even knowers like Vamadeva arc seen to 
have rebirths. 

Baladeva follows R.'s interpretation. 


Section 17 (52) 

LIBERATION IS OF ONE KIND IN ALL CASES 

III. 4. 52. evam mukti-phaldniyamas tad-avastlidvadhyteh tad-avast- 
hdvadhtteh 

{There is) no rule like this, with respect to liberation, the fruit {of 
knowledge) on account of the assertiofis as to that condition, on account 
of the assertions as to that condition. 
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eoam: like this; miikti-phala-aniyamah: no rule with respect to 
liberation, the fruit; tat-avasthd-avadhtteh: on account of the 
assertions about that condition. 

In the previous sutra, it is said that knowledge may result in this 
life or the next according to the absence or presence of obstructions 
and the intensity of the means adopted. The question is raised 
whether there is any rule with regard to liberation which is the fruit 
of knowledge, whether it can be delayed after knowledge arises. The 
siitra states that no such rule exists. The nature of final release is the 
same and there can be no variations of it. See B.U. II. 4. 6, III. 8. 8, 
III. 9. 26, IV. 4. 25, IV. 5. 15; C.U. VII. 24. 1; M.U. II. 2. 11. 
Differences are possible with regard to the worship of Saguna 
Brahman but not with regard to the knowledge of Nirgiina-Brahman, 
There cannot be any delay with regard to the attainment of liberation 
after knowledge has arisen for the knowledge of Brahman is 
liberation. 

The repetition is to indicate that the chapter ends here. 

Bhaskara means by this sutra that though there is no fixed rule as 
to whether salvation is to arise in this life or in after-life yet there is 
no non-fixity in the nature of salvation for salvation is nothing but 
the nature of the Highest Lord. 

Srikantha holds that salvation means attaining similarity with the 
Lord. As the Lord is the same, salvation is the same though there 
may be gradations in the meditations. 



Section 1 (1-2) 

MEDITATION ON THE SELF IS TO BE REPEATED TILL 
KNOWLEDGE IS ATTAINED 

IV. 1.1. dvfttir asakrd upadeiat 

Repetition {of hearing, reflection and meditation on the Self is necessary) 
on account of the instruction {which is given) more than once, 
dvfttih: repetition (is required); asakft: more than once; upadesdt: on 
account of instruction (by the Scriptures). 

B.U. II. 4. 5, IV. 4. 21; C.U. VIII. 7. 1 require us to realise the 
Self through hearing, reflection and meditation. The question is 
whether this is to be done only once or repeatedly. The answer is 
given that it is to be repeated till the knowledge of Brahman arises. 
Where the text requires repeated instruction, repeated performance 
of the mental acts is directly intimated. 

IV. 1. 2. lingdc ca 

And on account of the indicatory mark, 

lihgdt: on account of the indicatory mark; ca: and. 

Repetition is necessary for if it were not so, Scriptures would not 
teach the doctrine That thou art* repeatedly. With advanced souls a 
single hearing of the statement may produce knowledge but such 
souls are very rare. For ordinary people who are attached to the 
world, repeated meditation is necessaiy before the last traces of 
ignorance are removed. 

R. means by ‘inferential mark* smrti. Smrti also declares that the 
knowledge which effects release is of the nature of continued 
repetition. Meditation therefore has to be repeated. 

Nimbarka follows R. and quotes B.G. XII. 9. 


Section 2 (3) 

THE MEDITATOR SHOULD VIEW BRAHMAN AS 
CONSTITUTING HIS OWN SELF 

IV. 1. 3. dimeti tupagacchanti grdhayanti ca 

But as the Self {scriptural texts) acknowledge and also }nake us 
comprehend {the Supreme), 

dtmeti: as the Self; tu: but; upagacchanti: acknowledge; grdhayanti: 
make us comprehend; ca: also. 

The Lord is to be contemplated as the Self in the form ‘I am 
Brahman\ not as another being. See B.U. I. 4. 10; Ma.U. 2. The 
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Jdhalas hold 'Thou indeed I am, O holy divinity, and I indeed thou 
art, O hoiy divinity'. 

tvam vd ahmn asmi hhagavo devate, aham vai tvam asi bhagavo devate. 

R. declares that God is to be contemplated as the Self that controls 
the individual, which is as the body of God. 

Srinivasa says that since the Highest Self is the whole of which the 
individual soul is a part and since the former is the very soul of the 
latter, which can have no existence or activity independently of him 
even as the thousand-rayed sun, having independence, existence and 
activity in contrast to its own rays is their soul and the rays are 
non-different from it, so the Lord should be known to be non- 
different from the individual soul. 

Srikantha who generally adopts the sarlra-sanri-bhdva, the 
relation of God to the soul on the analogy of the soul to the body, here 
gives it up and supports the view that the Lord is to be meditated on 
as identical with the Self. This is one of the grounds on which Appaya 
Diksita maintains that Srikantha was at heart a non-dualist. 


Section 3 (4) 

WHERE SYMBOLS ARE USED FOR CONTEMPLATION, 
THE MEDITATOR IS NOT TO CONSIDER THE SYMBOLS AS 
IDENTICAL WITH HIS SELF 

IV. 1.4. na pYalike na hi sah 

{The meditator is) not {to see the Self) in the symbol, because he is not 
{that). 

na: not; pratlke: in the symbol; na: is not; hi: because; sah: he. 

In a passage like C.U. III. 18. 1, 'Let one meditate on mind as 
Brahman , the mind is not to be identified with the Self. If the mind 
is cognised as identical with Brahman, then it ceases to be a symbol, 
even as a gold ornament loses its individual character when it is 
identified with gold. Again, if the meditator is conscious of his 
identity with Brahman, then he ceases to be the individual soul, the 
meditator. The act of meditation is possible only where distinctions 
exist and unity has not been reached. 


Section 4 (5) 

THE SYMBOL IS TO BE VIEWED AS ONE WITH BRAHMAN 
AND NOT BRAHMAN AS ONE WITH THE SYMBOL 

IV. 1. 5. brahma-drsfir utkarsdt 

{The symbol is) to be viewed as Brahman {and not in the opposite way) 
on account of exaltation {bestowed on symbols). 
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bralma-drstih: viewing as Brahman) ntkarsdt: on account of the 
exaltation. 

The symbols are to be regarded as Brahman and not vice versa. We 
can make progress only by looking upon an inferior object as symbolic 
of the superior and not vice versa. Since our objective is to get rid of 
the idea of diversity and see Brahman in everything, we have to 
meditate on the symbols as Brahman, 

R. does not take this as a separate section. It only states, for him, 
a reason for the conclusion reached in the previous sutra. 

Baladeva takes this sutra as a separate section dealing with a 
different topic. Even as the Lord is to be meditated on as the self of 
the devotee, he is to be meditated on as Brahman also, i.e. as 
possessed of great attributes and powers. Such a meditation is the 
highest of all. 


Section 5 (6) 

IN MEDITATIONS ON MEMBERS OF SACRIFICIAL ACTS 
THE IDEA OF THE DIVINITY IS TO BE IMPOSED ON THE 
MEMBERS AND NOT VICE VERSA 

IV. 1. 6. ddityddimatayas ednga tipapatteh 

And the ideas of the sun and so on {are to be imposed) on the subordinate 
members {of sacrificial acts) because {only in that way would the 
statement of the Scriptures) be consistent, 

ddityddi-matayah: the ideas of the sun and so on; ca: and; ange: in a 
subordinate member (of the sacrificial act); upapatteh: because of 
consistency. 

reads: ahgesu* instead of ahge. 

In C.U. 1. 3. 1 where 'one should meditate on that which shines 
yonder as the udgUha' and 11. 2. 1 where 'one should meditate on the 
sdman as fivefold' the members of the sacrificial acts are to be 
viewed as the sun and so on. By so doing the fruit of the act is 
enhanced. This is to be done if the statements of the Scriptures that 
the meditations enhance the fruits of the sacrifice are to be fulfilled. 

R. says that only through the propitiation of gods are sacrifices 
capable of bringing about their results. The udgUha and so on are to 
be viewed under the aspect of the sun and so on. 

Baladeva takes this sutra as a separate section dealing with a 
different topic. 'The ideas of the sun and the rest [as generating 
from the eyes of the Lord and so on should be imposed] on the limb 
[of the Lord], on account of appropriateness.' 
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Section 6 (7-10) 

ONE IS TO MEDITATE SEATED 
IV. 1 . 7 . dsmah samhhavdt 

Seated [a man is to meditate) on account of the possibility, 
dslnah: seated; samhhavdt: on account of possibility. 

One is to meditate seated. It is not possible to meditate standing or 
lying down. In updsand one has to concentrate one’s mind on a single 
object. This is not possible when one is standing or lying down. 

R. says that the needful concentration of mind can be reached in a 
sitting posture. Standing and walking demand effort. Lying down 
may induce sleep. The proper posture is sitting on some support .so 
that no effort may be required for holding the body erect. 

IV. 1. 8. dhydndc ca 

And on account of meditation. 

dhydndt: on account of meditation; ca: and. 

S. says that updsand and dhydna mean the same thing, con¬ 
centrating on a single object, with a fixed look and without any 
movement of the limbs. This is possible only in a sitting posture. 

R. says that meditation means thought directed on one object and 
not disturbed by ideas of other things, dhydnam hi vijdtlya- 
pratyaydntardvyavahitam eka-cintanam ity uktam. 

Srlkantha defines release as the attainment of supreme self-hood 
which is free from the state of the bound creature, characterised by 
love of bodily conditions .such as that of Brdhmana, etc., which is 
full of essential unsurpassable bliss, and is of the form of ^iva, the 
self-luminous witness. 

nivrtta - hrdhmanddi - dehdhhimdnamaya-pasuhhdvasya niratisaya - 
svarupdnandamaya - sdksi’svaprakdsa - siva-rupa -pardhambhdvdpattir 
muktir Hi sarva-sruti-tdtparydt. 

IV. 1. 9. acalatvam cdpeksya 

And with reference to immobility. 

acalatvam: immobility; ca: and; apeksya: referring to. 

Meditation is a.scribed to earth in some passages (C.U. VII. 6 . 1 ) on 
account of its immobility or steadiness. Steadiness is a concomitant 
of meditation and this is possible only while sitting and not while 
standing or walking. 

IV. 1 . 10 . smaranti ca 

The smfti texts also say {the same), 
smaranti: the smrti texts say; ca: also. 

The reference is to the B.G. VI. 11-12 where the sitting posture is 
prescribed for meditation and also to the Yoga SUtra on the asanas. 
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Section 7 (11) 

MEDITATION MAY BE CARRIED ON AT ANY TIME, AT 
ANY PLACE FAVOURABLE TO CONCENTRATION OF MIND 

IV. 1. 11. yatraikdgratd tatrdviiesdt 

Where concentration of mind (is possible) there (meditation may he 
carried on) on account of there being no difference, 
yatra: where; ekdgratd: concentration of mind; tatra: there; avisesdt: 
on account of there being no difference. 

One can meditate at any time, in any place and in any direction 
where he can with ease concentrate his mind. It is true that certain 
directions are given as in S.U. II. 10. These are only suggestions and 
are not fixed rules. 


Section 8 (12) 

MEDITATIONS ARE TO BE CONTINUED UNTIL DEATH 
IV. 1.12. dprdyandt tatrdpi hi dfstam 

Till death (meditations have to be continued) because (their continuance) 
even at that moment is seen (in Scripture). 

dprdyandt: till death; tatra: then; api: even; hi: because; dfstam: is 
seen (from the Scriptures). 

The meditations are to be continued till death for the iruti and the 
smyti say so. ^atapatha Brdhmana (X. 6. 3. 1) says: 'With whatever 
thought he passes away from this world, sa ydvat kratuh ayam asmdl 
lokdtpraiti! See also B.G. VIII. 6. ‘Whatever idea you have in mind 
when you quit the body at death, that idea you will realise.'^ S. 
maintains that the meditations which lead to intuition of Brahman 
are not subject to this rule. 

R. quotes C.U. VIII. 15. 1: sa khalv evam vartayan ydvad dyusam 
hrahma4okam abhi-sampadyate. He who behaves thus throughout his 
life reaches the Brahma-v^oild.. 

Srikantha explains the word *rudra! as one who drives aw^ay the 
sorrows of bondage, sarhsdra-rugdrdvakah. 

Baladeva interprets tatrdpi to mean ‘even after death*. The 
devotee not only practises meditation so long as he lives but even 
after death, i.e. even when he is freed. He worships the Lord even 
though he is not required to do so. 

1 yay yam vdpi smaran bhdvam tyajaty ante kalevaram tarn tarn eva samdpnoti. 
Ndrada U. 
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Section 9 (13) 

WHEN THE KNOWLEDGE OF BRAHMAN IS ATTAINED, 
THE KNOWER IS NO LONGER AFFECTED BY THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF HIS PAST OR FUTURE SINFUL DEEDS 

IV. 1. 13. tad-adhigama uttara-purvaghayor aslesa-vindiau tad- 
vyapadesdt 

On the attainment of this {Brahman) {there occur) the non-clinging and 
the destruction of the later and the earlier sinful deeds, because it is {so) 
declared {in the Scriptures). 

tat-adhigame: on the attainment of this; uttara-purva-aghayoh: of the 
later and the earlier sinful deeds; aslesa-vindiau: non-clinging and 
destruction; tad-vyapadesdt: because it is (so) declared (in the 
Scriptures). 

The question here relates to the state oijlvan-mukti or liberation in 
life. If it is said that one must experience the results of one’s deeds 
committed before the attainment of liberation, the sutra observes 
that when a person attains knowledge, all his earher sins are 
destroyed and later ones do not cling to him. When he attains 
knowledge, the sense of agency is lost and the effects of deeds do not 
affect him. See C.U. IV. 14. 3; V. 24. 3, M.U. 11. 2. 8. The law of 
karma does not apply to the knowers of Brahman. When we attain 
liberation, the chain of work is broken. We become superior to time. 


Section 10 (14) 

GOOD DEEDS LIKEWISE DO NOT AFFECT THE KNOWER 
OF BRAHMAN 

IV. 1. 14. itarasydpy evam asamslesah pate tu 

Of the other {i.e. good works) also there is in the same way non-clinging 
but on the fall {of the body, i.e. death). 

itarasya: of the other; api: also; evam: in the same way; asamilesah: 
non-clinging; pate: on the fall (at death); tu: but. 

The knower of Brahman, since he is devoid of the sense of agency, 
goes beyond good and evil: B.U. IV. 4.22. Since he is not affected by 
good or evil after illumination and his past sins are destroyed by 
knowledge, his liberation takes place at death. 

R. says that good works which produce results favourable to 
knowledge and meditation perish only on the death of the body and 
not during the lifetime of the meditator. 

Srikantha follows R.’s interpretation. 
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Section 11 (15) 

THIS CHARACTERISTIC APPLIES ONLY TO WORKS WHICH 
HAVE NOT BEGUN TO PRODUCE THEIR EFFECTS 

IV. 1 . 15. andrabdhakdrye eva iu purve tad-avadheh 

But only those former {works) whose effects have not yet begun {are 
destroyed by knowledge); because {Scripture states that) death is the limit, 
andrabdha-kdrye: works which have not begun to yield results; eva: 
only; tu: but; purve: former works; tad-avadheh: that (death) being 
the limit. 

When we say that the past works of a knower of Brahman are 
destroyed, we have to make a distinction between two kinds of past 
works, sahcita or accumulated works which have not yet begun to 
bear fruit and prdrabdha or those works which have begun to yield 
results and have produced the body through which a person has 
attained knowledge. The sutra says that prdrabdha works have 
to be worked out. prdrabdha-karmdni bhogdd eva ksayah. So long as 
the momentum of the works lasts, the knower of Brahman has to 
be in the body. When they are exliausted, the body falls off and the 
knower attains perfection. His knowledge cannot check these works 
even as a potter's wheel comes to rest only when its momentum is 
exhausted. See C.U. VI. 14 . 2 . If it were not so, then there would 
be no teachers of knowledge. The knowledge of Self being essentially 
non-active destroys all works by means of refuting wrong knowledge 
but wrong knowledge comparable to the appearance of a double 
moon lasts for some time even after it has been refuted, owing to 
the impression it has made. Moreover, it is not a matter for dispute 
at all whether the body of him who knows Brahman continues to 
exist for some time or not. F'or how can one man contest the fact of 
another possessing the knowledge of Brahmayi, vouched for by his 
heart's conviction—and at the same time continuing to enjoy 
bodily existence, katham hy ekasya svahrdaya-pratyayam brahma- 
vedanam deha-dhdranam cdparena pratikseptum iakyate, §. 

Knowledge of reality is self-attested. Besides, along with the 
possession of the knowledge of the Absolute Brahman, embodiment, 
deha-dhdra'tmm, is possible. It is clear that even according to 5., 
knowledge of Brahman can coexist with embodied life and partici¬ 
pation in the work of the world.^ 

R. says that there is no proof for the existence of an impetus 
accounting for the continuance of the body’s life, other than the 
Lord's pleasure or displeasure caused by good or evil deeds: na ca 
punydpunya-karma-janya-bhagavad-prlty-aprlti-vyatirekena sarira- 
sthiti-hetu-bhuta-samskdra-sadbhdve pramdnam asti, R. 

^ asya jlvan-muktasya deha-dharanam lokasyopakdrdriham. 6. 

The embodiedness of the liberated soul is for the service of the world. 
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Section 12 (16-17) 

OBLIGATORY WORKS ARE EXCEPTED SINCE THEY 
PROMOTE THE ORIGINATION OF KNOWLEDGE 

IV. 1. 16. agnihotrddi iu tat-kdrydyaiva tad-darsandt 

But [the results of daily) agnihotra, etc., (are not destroyed by knowledge 
as they) contribute to the same result (as knowledge) because that is seen 
(from the ScripUires). 

agnihotrddi (daily) agnihotra, etc.; tu: but; tat-kdrydya: contribute to 
the same result (as knowledge, i.e. liberation); eva: only; tat- 
darsandt: because that is seen (from the Scriptures). 

Works are of two kinds, those which yield specitic results and 
those wliich help to produce knowledge. Obligatory regular works 
performed before the rise of knowledge are of the latter kind. Since 
knowledge leads to liberation, the regular works may be said to 
contribute indirectly to that. So their results persist till death. 

While for S. works are indirect means to liberation, i.e. produce 
knowledge which leads to liberation, Bhaskara holds that they are a 
direct means. 

IV. L 17. ato'nydpi hy ekesam ubhayoh 

According to some, (there is) also (a class of good works) other than this, 
(There is agreement) of both (teachers) (as to the result of these works), 
atah: from this; anyd: different (or other); api: also; hi: indeed; 
ekesdm: of some; ubhayoh: of both. 

Besides the obligatory works like the daily agnihotra and the like, 
there are other good works which are performed with a view to 
certain results. Of these latter works, it is said that *his friends enter 
on his good works', suhrdas sddhu-krtydm upayanti. Others profit by 
one's good deeds. Both Jaimini and Badarayana are agreed that 
works undertaken for the fulfilment of some special wish do not 
contribute to the origination of true knowledge. 

R. means by both works of both kinds, either prior or subsequent 
to the rise of knowledge. 

Baladeva begins a new section here of 3 sutras dealing with the 
case of some nirapeksa devotees. They become free at once without 
having to wait for the exhaustion of their prdrabdha-karmas. 
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Section 13 (18) 

SACRIFICIAL WORKS NOT COMBINED WITH KNOWLEDGE 
OR MEDITATION ALSO HELP IN THE PRODUCTION OF 

KNOWLEDGE 

IV. 1. 18. yad eva vidyayeti hi 

For (the statement) whatever he does with knowledge {indicates this), 
yat eva: whatever; vidyayd: with knowledge; iti: thus; hi: for. 

The reference is to C.U. 1. 1. 10. What one performs with know¬ 
ledge, that indeed becomes more powerful, viryavattaram. Works 
done without knowledge are not useless though works done with 
knowledge are more powerful. 

S. holds that all obligatory works performed before the rise of true 
knowledge, whether with or without knowledge, either in the present 
state of existence or a fonner one, by a person desirous of release 
with a view to release, all such works act according to their several 
capacities, as means of the extinction of evil desert which obstructs 
the attainment of Brahman and thus become causes of such attain¬ 
ment, subserving the more immediate causes such as the hearing of 
and reflecting on the sacred texts, faith, meditation, devotion, etc. 

Bhaskara omits this sutra. 

Srinivasa argues that works of greater strength first begin to 
produce their own fruits. When this happens, other good or bad 
deeds of lesser strength performed with a view to attaining certain 
ends remain without producing their results even as a weak cow is 
kept off from water, grass and so on by a stronger one. When the 
knower becomes free immediately after the decay of those works the 
effects of which have already begun, those works go to his friends 
and foes respectively. 

Baladeva says that even the prdrabdha-karmas may be destroyed 
at once through the grace of vidyd. 


Section 14 (19) 

ON THE EXHAUSTION OF WORKS WHICH HAVE BEGUN 
TO TAKE EFFECT, THE KNOWER OF BRAHMAN ATTAINS 
ONENESS WITH BRAHMAN 

IV. 1. 19. hhogena tv itare-ksapayitva sampadyate 

But having exhausted by enjoyment the two other {sets of work), he 

becomes one with Brahman, 

bhogena: by enjoyment; tu: but; itare: of the other two works; 
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ksapayitvd: having exhausted; sampadyate: becomes one (with 
Brahman), 

When the works good and bad which have begun to bear fruit are 
exhausted through enjoyment one attains oneness with Brahman, 
See C.U. VI. 14. 2; B.U. IV. 4. 6. Till then, however, the knower of 
Brahman has to be in the relative world as a jlvan-mukta, one 
liberated in life. 

When the works whose effects have begun are destroyed, he who 
knows necessarily enters into the state of perfect isolation, kaivalyam, 

Srinivasa says that there is salvation, when on the decay of the 
works—the effects of which have already begun by enjoyment—there 
is the fall of the body at the completion of enjoyment. 

While for S. the fruition is restricted to the present existence, since 
the complete knowledge attained by him destroys the ignorance, 
avidyd, which otherwise would lead to further embodiments, for R. 
a number of embodied existences may have to be gone through before 
the effects of the works which have begun to bear fruit are exhausted. 



Section 1 (1-2) 

AT THE TIME OF DEATH THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
ORGANS MERGE IN MIND 

IV. 2. 1. van manasi-darsandc chahddc ca 

Speech [is merged) in mind on account of observation and the scriptural 
statement, 

vdk: speech; manasi: in mind; darsandt: on account of observation; 
iahddt: on account of scriptural statement; ca: and. 

In the previous section it is shown that by destruction of actions 
which have not as yet begun to yield results a knower of Brahman 
attains liberation in life, jlvan-mukti, and on the exhaustion of 
prdrahdha-karma, works which have begun to yield results, he 
attains videha-mukti at death, when he becomes one with Brahman, 
For §, the knower of the Saguna Brahman travels after death by the 
path of the gods. The steps by which the soul passes out of the body 
at death are set forth in many texts. C.U. VI. 8. 6 says that speech 
gets merged in mind and mind in prana or life and so on. The question 
is raised whether it is the organ or the function that is merged and 
the answer is that it is the function. As mind is not the material cause 
of the organ, the organs cannot get merged in mind. The function 
and the organ to which it belongs are treated as one. We notice that a 
dying man first loses his function of speech though his mind is still 
functioning. 

When a person departs from this life, speech is said to get merged 
in mind and so on. This merger is not of forms but only of function. 
Hence that in which the merger takes place need not be the material 
cause of what is merged. This is the doctrine of laya or mergence. 
This is S.'s view, which is followed by Srikantha. 

R. understands laya to mean not mergence but a 'going forth', a 
combination or connection. Speech goes with mind and so on. 

While S. distinguishes between the knower who has the highest 
knowledge and the knower of the qualified Brahman, for R. the 
knower is of one type only. For R. the combination sampatti of the 
sense-organs with manas is a samyoga or connection and not laya or 
merging. 

Nimbarka holds that the organ of speech is connected with mind. 
With R., Nimbarka holds that the description of the path belongs to 
all knowers. 

Baladeva is of the view that both the organ of speech and its 
function are connected with the mind. 
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IV. 2. 2. ata eva ca sarvdny anu 

And for the same reason all (sense-organs follow) after. 

atdh eva: for the same reason; ca: and; sarvdni: all (organs); anu: 

after. 

All other sense-organs follow, i.e. get merged in mind. See Praina 
U. III. 9. The functions of all the organs get merged in mind. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa hold that all sense-organs are united with 
and not merged in mind. 


Section 2 (3) 

MIND GETS MERGED IN PRANA OR LIFE 
IV. 2. 3. tan manah prana uttardt 

That mind (is merged) in life owing to the subsequent clause. 

tat: that; manah: mind; prdne: in life; uttardt: from the subsequent 

clause (of the text previously cited). 

Here also it is the function that gets merged for wc find that mind 
ceases to function in a dying man, even while his vital force or prdna 
is functioning. The organ itself is not merged in life for life does not 
constitute its causal substance. 

R. and Nimbarka hold that mind is united with the vital breath. 
Srikantha follows S. and holds that the function of the mind merges 
in life. 


Section 3 (4-6) 

THE FUNCTION OF LIFE GETS MERGED IN THE 
INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

IV. 2. 4. so'dhyakse tad-upagamddihhyah 

That in the ruler on account of (statements indicating) approach and 
so on. 

sah: that; adhyakse: in the ruler (jlva, the individual soul); tat- 
upagamddibhyah: on account of (statements indicating) approach to 
that and so on. 

The texts here considered are B.U. IV. 3. 38, IV. 4. 2; Prasna U, 
VI. 3. 

Life into which the different organs are merged has its abode in 
the individual soul. 

R. and Nimbarka hold that the life-principle is connected with the 
individual soul. 

Srikantha reads adhyaksena for adhyakse. 
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IV. 2. 5. bhutesu tac-chruteh 

In the elements {the soul with the life-principle is merged) as is seen in 
the Scriptures. 

bhutesu: in the elements; tat-sruteh: from the iruti texts to that effect. 

The soul with the life-principle takes its abode in the line essence 
of the gross elements, lire, etc., which constitute the seed of the 
future body. 

The life-principle is said to be united with lire in C.U. VI. 8. 6 but 
it means the elements together with fire, on account of scriptural 
declarations to that effect. See B.U. IV. 4. 5. 

IV. 2. 6. naikasmin darsayato hi 

Not in one {element only) {the soul goes) for both {iruti and smrti) 
declare this. 

na: not; ekasmin: in one; darsayatah: (both) declare so; hi: for. 

At the time of death, when the soul leaves our body and goes in for 
another, it, together with the subtle body, resides in the subtle 
essence of all the gross elements and not in that of lire only for all 
the elements are required for a future body. See C.U. V. 3. 3; B.U. 
IV. 4. 5; Manu 1. 27. 

R. says that fire denotes fire mixed with the other elements. Life- 
principle and the soul are therefore united with the aggregate of the 
elements. 

Nimbarka quotes Visnu Pur ana (I. 2. 48): These [elements] 
possessed of various powers but separate were unable to produce 
beings without aggregation, i.e. without coming together entirely.' 


Section 4 (7) 

THE MODE OF DEPARTURE FROM THE BODY UP TO THE 
ENTIL\NCE OF THE SOUL INTO THE NADIS IS COMMON 
TO BOTH THE KNOWER OF SAGUNA BRAHMAN AND 
THE ORDINARY MAN 

IV. 2. 7. samdnd cdsyty upakramdd amTtatvarh ednuposya 

And common (is the mode of departure for both the knower of Saguna 
Brahman and the ignorant) up to the beginning of the way and the 
immortality {of him who knows) {is relative only), not having burnt 
Ifgnorance). 

samdnd: common; ca: and; d sfti upakramdt: up to the beginning of 
the way; amytatvam: immortality; ca: and; anuposya: not having 
burnt (ignorance). 

According to S., for the knower of the Nirguna Brahman, there is 
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no departure at all. The question arises whether the path to hrahma- 
loka to which the knower of Saguna Brahman goes and the world in 
which the ignorant is reborn are identical or different. The sutra says 
that both go by the same way till the knower enters the susumnd 
nddt and the ignorant some other nerve. After that one goes to the 
path of the gods and the other to have rebirth. Till they enter on 
their respective ways the mode of departure is the same. 

R. quotes B.U. IV. 4. 7 and explains that the immortality which is 
ascribed to the knower as soon as he shakes off all desires can only 
mean the destruction of the effects of good and evil works and the 
reaching of Brahman means the intuition of Brahman vouchsafed to 
the meditating devotee. C.U. VIII. 6. 5 speaks of a hundred veins. 
As the soul of the knower is said to pass out by way of a particular 
vein, up to the soul’s entering the vein, there is no difference between 
the knower and the non-knower. 


Section 5 (8-11) 

THE MERGING OF FIRE, ETC., IN THE SUPREME IS NOT 
ABSOLUTE MERGING 

IV. 2. 8. tad dplteh samsdra-vyapadesdt 

That [subtle body continues) up to the attainment [of Brahman) on 
account of the declarations of the empirical state [made by Scripture), 
tat: that; d apiteh: up to the attainment (of Brahman)) samsdra- 
vyapadesdt: on account of the declarations of the empirical state. 

The mergence cannot be absolute for then aU would attain 
liberation. It is the kind of mergence that we experience in deep 
sleep. Only the functions of the elements are merged and not the 
elements themselves. The final dissolution does not take place until 
knowledge is attained. Till then the Scriptures declare that the 
individual soul is subject to empirical existence, sarhsdra: Kafha U, 
II. 5. 7. If the merging of death were absolute, then there could be 
no rebirth. So the elements continue to exist in a seminal condition. 
Bhaskara follows S.’s interpretation. 

R. does not take this as the beginning of a new section. He refers 
to the immortality spoken of in the previous sutra and holds that it 
does not imply the separation of the soul from the body for Scripture 
declares sarhsdra as embodiedness up to the reaching of Brahman, 
tasya tdvad eva cirarh ydvan na vimoksye atha sampatsye. 

IV. 2. 9. suksmam pramdnatai ca tathopalabdheh 
And that is subtle in size because it is so experienced, 
suksmam: subtle; pramdnatah: as regards size; ca: and; tathd: so; 
upalabdheh: because it is experienced. 
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The body in which the soul abides at the time of death is subtle in 
nature and size. This is understood from the scriptural statements 
which declare that it goes out along the nddis. It is therefore subtle 
in size. Its transparency explains why it is not obstructed by gross 
bodies or is not seen when it passes out at death. 

R. says that the bondage of the knower is not dissolved for the 
reason that the subtle body continues to persist. We know this from 
Scripture, K.U. I. 3ff. 

IV. 2 . 10. nopamardendtah 

Therefore [this subtle body) is not {destroyed) by the destruction {of the 
gross body). 

na: not; upamardena: by the destruction; atah: therefore. 

The subtle body is not destroyed by what destroys the gross body, 
burning, etc. 

R. says that immortality is not effected by means of the total 
destruction of the body. 

IV. 2 . 11 . asyaiva copapatter esa usmd 

And to this {subtle body) alone does this {bodily) warmth belong, 
because this {only) is possible. 

asya: to this; eva: alone; ca: and; upapatteh: because of possibility; 
esah: this; usmd: (bodily) warmth. 

The bodily warmth observed in living animals belongs to this 
subtle body and not to the gross body for the wannth is felt so long 
as there is life and not after that. 


Section 6 (12-14) 

THE LIFE*PRINCIPLES OF A KNOWER OF NIRGVNA 
BRAHMAN DO NOT DEPART FROM THE BODY AT DEATH 

IV. 2 . 12 . pratisedhdt iti cen na iarlrdt 

If it be said that on account of the denial {made by the Scripture) {the 
life-principles of a knower of Brahman do not depart) {we say that it is) 
not so, {because Scripture says that the life-principles do not depart) 
from the embodied soul. 

pratisedhdt: on account of denial; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; 
iarlrdt: from the embodied soul. 

B.U. IV. 4. 6 says: *l{\s prdnas do not depart. Being Brahman, he 
goes to Brahman.* From this express denial it follows that the 
pranas do not pass out of the body of him who knows Brahman. The 
opponent denies this and argues that the passage does not deny the 
passage of the prdnas from the body but only from the embodied 
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soul. For if they do not depart from the body there will be no death 
at all. This is clear from the Mddhyandina rescension, where the 
ablative, ‘from him', tasmdt, is used. 

IV. 2. 13. spado hy ekesdm 

For [the denial of the departure) is clear (in the texts) of some (schools), 
spastah: clear; hi: for; ekesdm: of some (schools). 

This sutra refutes the view of the previous sutra by connecting the 
denial to the body and not the soul. That the prdnus do not depart 
from the body is clear from B.U. III. 2. 11. The Mddhyandina 
reading ‘from him' refers to the body. It is not true that if ihoprdims 
do not depart there will be no death for they do not remain in the 
body but get merged, which makes life impossible and we say that the 
person is dead. Again, if the prdnas departed with the soul from the 
body, then the rebirth of the soul would be inevitable and there 
would be no liberation. So the prdnas do not depart from the body in 
the case of the know^er of Brahman, 

R. takes this and the previous siitra as one. The question relates to 
the departure of the knower, vidvdn tasya, in B.U. IV. 4. 5, from 
the body, sdrirdt, so that the passage means from the jlva or the 
individual soul th.^ prdnas do not depart. Again, with reference to the 
instruction given to Artabhaga by Yajnavalkya (B.U. III. 2. 10-11) 
there is nothing to show that ayam purusa is the sage who knows 
Brahman, 


IV. 2. 14. smaryate ca 

And the smfti (also) says (so), 
smaryate: the snifti says (so); ca: and. 

M.B. XII. 270.22 says that he who has become the self of all beings 
and has a complete intuition of all, at his way the gods themselves 
are perplexed, seeking for the path of him who has no path. 

sarvahhutdtma’hhutasya samyag-hhutdni pasyatah 
dev dpi mdrge muhyanti hy apadasya padaisinah. 

It follows that he who knows Brahman neither moves nor departs. 

R. says that there are smrti passages which declare that the sage 
also when dying departs from the body. The soul of him who knows 
departs by means of an artery from the head. R. quotes Ydjhavalkya 
Smrti (III. 167): ‘Of those, one is situated above which pierces the 
disc of the sun and passes beyond the world of Brahmd) by way of 
that the soul reaches the highest goal.' 

urdhvam ekah sthitas tesdrh yo hhitvd surya-man4alam 
hrahmadokam atikramya tena ydti par dm gatim. 

According to Nimbarka both knowers and non-knowers go out; 
only they travel by different paths. 
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Section 7 (15) 

THE ORCxANS OF THE KNOWER OF NIRGUNA BRAHMAN 
ARE MERGED IN IT AT DEATH 

IV. 2. 15. tdni pare tathd hy aha 

Those {elements, etc.) {are merged) in the Highest Brahman for thus 
{the Scripture) says. 

tdni: those; pare: in the Supreme Brahman) tathd: so; hi: for; dha: 
(the Scripture) says. 

The question is in regard to the knower of Brahman who dies. 
What happens to the sense-organs and the subtle body in which they 
abide? These get merged in the Supreme Brahma^i. See Prasna U. 
VI. 5. 1. M.U. 111. 2. 7, however, gives the account of the end from a 
relative standpoint according to which the body disintegrates and 
goes back to its cause, the elements. The former text speaks from a 
transcendental standpoint according to w^hich the whole aggregate 
is merged in Brahman, krtsnam kaldjdtam para-brahma-vid 
hrahmaiva sampadyate. 

R. says that the elements unite themselves with the Highest 
Self: C.U. VI. 8. 6. The functionings of those elements are to be 
viewed in such a way as to agree with Scripture. As in the states of 
deep sleep and pralaya, there is, owing to union with the Highest 
Self, a cessation of all experience of pain and pleasure, so is it in the 
case under question. 


Section 8 (16) 

ON THE DEATH OF THE KNOWER OF THE HIGHEST 
BRAHMAN THE ORGANS AND THE ELEMENTS ARE 
MERGED IN BRAHMAN SO AS TO BE NO LONGER 
DISTINCT FROM IT IN ANY WAY 

IV. 2. 16. avibhdgo vacandt 

{There is) non-distinction {from Brahman, of the parts merged in it) 
according to {scriptural) statement. 

avibhdgah: non-distinction; vacandt: on account of the (scriptural) 
statement. 

The text here referred to is Prasna U. VI. 5. The merging of 
elements in the case of the knower of Brahman is absolute, whereas 
in the case of an ordinary person it is not so. The elements exist in a 
subtle condition, causing future rebirth. In the case of the knower of 
Brahman, knowledge destroys ignorance and its effects get merged 
in Brahman absolutely, without any chance of cropping up again. 
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R.says that the union is non-division, i.e. connection of such a kind 
that those subtle elements are altogether incapable of being thought 
and spoken of as separate from Brahman, 

Section 9 (17) 

THE SOUL OF THE KNOWER OF SAGUNA BRAHMAN 
PASSES INTO THE HEART AND THENCE DEPARTS OUT 
OF THE BODY THROUGH THE SUSUMNA NADI 

IV. 2. 17. tadoko'grajvalanam tat-prakdiita-dvdro vidyd-sdmarthydt 
tac-chesagaty-anusmrti-yogdc ca hdrddnugrhitah ^atddhikayd 

(When the soul of the knower of the Saguna Brahman is about to depart 
from the body, there takes place) a lighting up of the top of its (the souVs) 
abode (the heart ). With the passage (for the departure of the soul) being 
illuminated thereby, (the soul departs), being favoured by him (Brahman) 
who resides in the heart, along that nddi which is beyond the hundred, 
(i.e. the susumnd), owing to the power of knowledge and the appro¬ 
priateness of his constant meditation on the way which is part of that 
knowledge. 

tat-okah-agrajvalanam: the lighting of the top of its abode; tat- 
prakdsita-dvdrah: with the passage illuminated by this light; vidyd- 
sdmarthydt: owing to the power of knowledge; tat-iesa-gati-anu- 
smrti-yogdt: owing to the appropriateness of constant meditation as 
the way which is a part of that (knowledge); ca: and; hdrddnugrhitah: 
being favoured by him who resides in the heart; satddhikayd: by the 
one that is beyond the hundred. 

The texts considered here are B.U. IV. 4. 1-2. These texts 
indicate that, at the time of death, the soul together with the organs 
come to the heart. For both the knower and the ignorant the point 
of the heart becomes shining and the door of exit is also thereby 
lighted up, yet the knower departs through the skull only while the 
others depart from other places. See C.U. VIII. 6. 6. 

R. continues in his comment on this sutra, the departure of the 
knower. The knower wins the favour of the Supreme Person who 
abides within the heart and is assisted by him. 

Section 10 (18-19) 

THE DEPARTING SOUL PASSES UP TO THE SUN BY 
FOLLOWING THE RAYS 

IV. 2. 18. raimyanusdrl 

(The soul after departing from the body) follows the rays, 
raimi-anusdri: following the rays. 
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From C.U. VIII. 6. 2. 5, we learn that the soul of the knower of 
Saguna Brahman, after departing from the body along tlie susunmd, 
follows the rays of the sun. Whether it departs in day or night, it 
follows the rays which exist both in day and night. 


IV. 2. 19. niH neti cen na sambandhasya ydvad'deha-hhcwitvdd 
darsayati ca 

If it he said {that the soul does) not {follow the rays) in the night, {we 
reply that it is) not so because the connection of {the nddls and the rays) 
continues as long as the body lasts; and {Scripture) also declares {this), 
nisi: in the night; na: not; iti cet: if it be said; na: not so; 
sambandhasyaydvat-deha-bhdvitvdt: because the connection continues 
as long as the body lasts; darsayati: (Scripture) declares; ca: also. 

The connection lasts as long as the body lasts. So it is immaterial 
whether the soul passes out in day or in night. The sun’s rays 
continue even in night though we do not feel their presence owing to 
the fact that their number is limited in night. The result of knowledge 
cannot be made to depend on the accident of death by day or by 
night. Cp. C.U. VIII. 6. 5. 


Section 11 (20-21) 

THE KNOWER WHO DIES DURING DAKSINAYANA 
REACHES BRAHMAN 

IV. 2. 20. atas cdyane'pi daksine 

And for the same reason {the departing soul follows the rays) during the 
southern progress of the soul also. 

atah: for the same reason; ca: and; ayane: during the sun's course; 
api: also; daksine: southern. 

The objection is raised that the soul of the knower of Brahman ^vllO 
passes away during the southern course of the sun does not follow 
the rays to Brahma-loka as both iruti and smrti say that only one 
who dies during the northern course of the sun goes there. Ilesides, 
it is said that Bhisma waited for the northern course of the sun, to 
leave the body. The sutra says that the result of knowledge does not 
depend on the accident of passing in the northern or the southern 
course of the sun. C.U. V. 10. 1 refers to deities and not to ih^ points 
in the northern course. Bhisma wanted only to show that li® could 
die at will and to uphold approved custom, dcdra-paripdh^^^^tham, 
pitT'prasddadabdha-svacchanda-mrtyutdkhydpandrtham ca. See also 
B.G. VIII. 23fi. 
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IV. 2. 21. yoginah prati ca smaryate smdrte caite 

{These details) are stated in the smrti with reference to the yogins; and 
both {Sdmkhya and Yoga) are smrti only, 

yoginah prati: with reference to the^yo^ms; ca: and; smaryate: the 
smrti declares; smdrte: belonging to the class of smrti) ca: and; ete: 
these two. 

The details as to the time mentioned in B.G. VIII. 23. 24 apply 
only to yogins who adopt the sddhana of the Yoga and the Sdmkhya 
systems. They are smrtis and not srutis. These limitations do not 
apply to those who pursue the path of knowledge described in the 
sruti texts. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa hold that there are no fixed rules about 
the time of departure. 



Section 1 (1) 

THE PATH CONNECTED WITH DEITIES BEGINNING 
WITH LIGHT IS THE ONLY WAY TO BRAHMA-LOKA 

IV. 3. 1. arcirddind tat-prathiteh 

{On the road) beginning with light (the departed soul proceeds) on account 
of that being nndely known. 

arcih-ddind: (on the road) beginning with light; tat-prathiteh: on 
account of that being well known. 

There are different declarations about the path of the gods, 
deva-ydna to hrahma-loka. C.U. V. 10. 1; B.U. VI. 2. 15, see also 

V. 10. 1; K.U. 1. 3; M.U. I. 2. 11. The question is whether these 
texts refer to different paths or different descriptions of the same 
path. The sutra says that they give different descriptions of the same 
path. This is well known from the sruii C.U. V. 10. 1. Again, the 
goal attained is the same in all cases. 

While S, treats this sutra as referring to the knowers of Saguna 
Bra/rmaw, R., Nimbarka and others treat it as referring to all knowers. 


Section 2 (2) 

THE DEPARTING SOUL REACHES THE DEITY OF THE 
YEAR AND THEN OF THE AIR 

IV. 3. 2. vdyum abddd avisesa-visesdhhydm 

From the year to air, on account of the absence and presence of speci¬ 
fication. 

vdyum: (the deity of) the air; abddt: from (the deity of) the year; 
avisesa-viiesdhhydm: on account of absence and presence of speci¬ 
fication. 

The passage that the soul goes to air from the year has reference to 
the C.U. text V. 10. 1. The B.U. text VI. 2. 3 has reference to month. 
In the one the world of gods is absent, in the other the year is absent. 
As both texts are authoritative both stages have to be inserted in each 
and the distinction has to be made that, owing to its connection with 
the months, the year has the first place (after the months and before 
the world of the gods) and the world of the gods the second place. 

S. and Bhaskara do not identify the world of gods with air. For 
them the order is light, day, bright fortnight, six months of the 
northern course of the sun, year, world of gods, air, sun and so on. 

R. and Srikantha take aviiesa-visesdbhydm as stating the reason 
why the air is to be placed after the year and before the sun. F'or 
S 
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them 'the world of gods* denotes air which is the dwelling-place of 
gods. Scripture specifically says that the soul comes to the air. 


Section 3 (3) 

AFTER REACHING THE DEITY OF LIGHTNING, THE 
SOUL REACHES THE WORLD OF VARUNA 

IV. 3. 3. tadito'dhi varunah sambandhdt 

After reaching the deity of lightning {the soul reaches) Vanma on 
account of the connection. 

tadito*dhi: after (the deity of) lightning; varunah: (comes) Varuna; 
sambandhdt: on account of the connection. 

Varuna is the god of rain and lightning precedes rain (C.U. VII. 
11. 1). After Vartina come Indra and Prajd-pati. 

In these three sutras the different accounts arc reconciled. 


Section 4 (4-6) 

LIGHT, ETC., MEAN THE DEITIES IDENTIFIED WITH 
THEM LEADING THE SOUL TO BRAHMA^LOKA 

IV. 3. 4. dtivdhikds tal-lingdt 

(These are) deities conducting the soul (on the path of the gods) on 
account of the indicatory marks of that. 

dtivdhikdh: deities conducting the soul; tat-lihgdt: on account of 
indicatory marks of that. 

The deities are meant and not places of enjoyment. See C.U. 
IV. 15. 5; V. 10. 1. These are non-human persons, a-mdnava. 

IV. 3. 5. ubhaya-vydmohdt tat-siddheh 

This is established on the ground that both (the traveller and the path) are 
bewildered (unconscious). 

ubhaya-vydmohdt: from the bewildered (unconscious) state of both; 
tat-siddheh: that is established. 

As the organs of the souls are withdrawn into the mind they cannot 
guide themselves; light, etc., being without intelligence, cannot guide 
the souls. So intelligent deities guide the soul along the path to 
brahma-loka. Besides, as the organs of the departed souls are with¬ 
drawn into the mind they cannot enjoy. Light and the rest cannot be 
places of enjoyment. 

§. says that knowers of Brahman enjoy bliss, etc. tathaiva ca 
vidusdm tusfy-anubhavddi-dar^andt. 
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This sutra is found only in §. and Baladeva and not in others. 
Baladeva explains it thus: ‘On account of the untenableness of the 
two alternatives, light and the rest can neither be landmarks nor 
persons standing on the path. The only correct alternative is that 
they are conducting deities.' 

IV. 3. 6 . vaidyutenaiva tatas tac chruteh 

From thence {the souls are guided) by him only who belongs to the 
lightnings that being known from the sruti. 

vaidyutena: by the superhuman guide who belongs to lightning; eva: 
alone; tatah: from thence; tat-sruteh: that being known from the 
sruti. 

After they reach the deity identihed with lightning they are led by 
the very superhuman person who takes charge of them from the 
deity of lightning to brahma-loka through the worlds of Varuna, 
Indra and Prajd-pati. Sec C.U. IV. 15. 5, V. 10 . 1 and B.U. VI. 2 . 15. 
These do not actually guide but favour the souls either by not 
obstructing or helping them in some way. From all these it is obvious 
that by light, etc., deities are meant. 


Section 5 (7-14) 

BY THE PATH OF THE GODS WE REACH 
SAGVNA BRAHMAN 

IV. 3. 7. kdryarh bddarir asya gaty-upapatteh 

To the effected Brahman {the souls are led) {so thinks) Bddari on 
account of the possibility of its being the goal. 

kdryam: the effected Brahman (relative Brahman): bddarih: Badari 
(thinks); asya: its; gati-upapatteh: on account of the possibility of 
being the goal. 

C.tJ. V. 10 . 1 says that we are led to Brahman. Is this Saguna 
Brahman or Nirguna Brahman ? Badari is of the view that Saguna 
Brahman is meant for it occupies a place to which souls may go while 
Nirguim Brahman is all-pervading. With the Highest Brahman we 
cannot connect the ideas of one who goes or the object of going or 
act of going; for that Brahman is present everywhere and is the 
inner-self of all. 

na tu parasmin brahmani gantrtvam gantavyatvam gatir vd'va 
kalpatCs sarvagatatvdt pratyagdtmatvdc ca gantfndm. 

R. makes sutras 7-16 into a single section in which the views of 
Badari and of Jaimini are represented as two pUrva-paksas which are 
set aside and Badarayana’s opinion is accepted as the siddhdnta. The 
question is whether the guardians of the path lead to Brahman only 
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those who worship the effected Brahman, i.e. Htranya-garbha, or 
those who worship the Highest Brahman or those who worship the 
individual soul as free from prakfti and having Brahman for its self. 
ye pratyag-dtmanam prakrti-viyuktam hrahmdtmakam up mate, 
Badari maintains that the guardians lead to Brahman those who 
worship the effected Brahman because going is possible towards the 
latter only. No movement can take place towards the Highest 
Brahman which is absolutely complete, all-knowing, present 
everywhere, the Self of all. We do not move to some other place in 
order to reach Brahman, Brahman is something already reached, na 
hi pari-purnam, sarvajham, sarva-gatam, sarvdtma-bhutam, par am 
hrahmopdslnasya tai-prdptaye desdntara-gatir upapadyate, prdptatvdd 
eva. For liim the effect of true knowledge is only to put an end to 
that ignorance which has for its object Brahman, which, in reality, 
is eternally reached, nitya-prdpta-para-hrahma-visaydvidyd-nivrtti- 
mdtram eva hi para-vidyd-kdryam. R. 


IV. 3. 8. visesitatvdc ca 

And on account {of Brahman to which the souls are led) being qualified 
{in another passage), 

visefitatvdt: on account of being qualified; ca: and. 

B.U. VI. 2. 15 speaks of the worlds of Brahman, brahma-lokdn 
gamayata. Plurality of worlds is not possible with regard to the 
Supreme Brahman. Saguna Brahman may abide in different 
conditions. Even the term 'world' can denote only some place of 
enjoyment falling within the sphere of effects and possessing the 
quality of being entered into. 


IV. 3. 9. sdmipydt tu tad-vyapadesah 

But on account of the proximity (to the higher Brahman) there is 
designation {of the lower Brahman) as that. 

sdmipydt: on account of proximity; tu: but; tat-vyapade&ah: (its) 
designation as that. 

When the higher Brahman is described as possessing certain 
effected qualities for the purposes of pious meditation, then it is what 
we call lower Brahman. 

R. says that Hiranya-garbha as the first created being stands near 
to Brahman and may therefore be designated by the same term. 
Brahman, See S.U. VI. 18. 

Baladeva interprets thus: 'But the designation of that [viz. 
salvation] is on account of nearness.' That is, the souls are said to go 
to the world of Brahma and never return (B.U. VI. 2. 15) not 
because they obtain salvation directly, but because they are very 
near getting it. 
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IV. 3. 10. kdrydtyaye tad-adhyaksena sahdtah param ahhidhdndt 

On the passing away of the effected world (brahma-loka) {the souls 
attain) together with the ruler of that world, what is higher than that, 
(i.e, the Supreme Brahman) on account of scriptural declaration, 
kdrya-atyaye: on the passing away of the effected world; tat-adhyak- 
sena saha: together with the ruler of that world; atah param: higher 
than that (i.e. the Supreme Brahman)', ahhidhdndt: on account of 
the scriptural declaration. 

If the souls travelling by the path of the gods reach only the world 
of Hiranya-garhha, how can it be said that they will not return to the 
world (C.U. IV. 15. 6, VIII. 6. 5; B.U. VI. 2. 15) since there is no 
permanence apart from the Supreme Brahman"^. The sutra explains 
that, at the passing away of the hrahma-loka, the souls, which by that 
time have attained knowledge along with Hiranya-garhha, attain the 
Highest Brahman. §. holds that what is higher than that is the pure 
highest place of Visnu, parisuddharn visnoh param padam. thinks 
that this passage gives krama-mukti or release by gradual steps. 

R. quotes M.U. III. 2. 6. 


IV. 3. 11. smftei ca 

And on account of smrti. 

smfteh: on account of smyti', ca: and. 

The smyti passage referred to here states: When the dissolution has 
come and the end of the highest {Hiranya-garhha) then they all, 
together with Brahma, with purified minds enter the highest place. 
hrahmand saha te sarve samprdpte prati-sariicare 
parasydnte krtdtmdnah pravisanti param padam. 

K.P. XII. 


IV. 3. 12. param jaiminir mukhyatvdt 

To the Highest {Brahman) {the souls are led) Jaimini {thinks) owing to 

this being the principal sense of the word {Brahman). 

param: the Highest {Brahman); Jaiminih: Jaimini (thinks); 

mukhyatvdt: owing to this being the principal sense of the word 

{Brahman). 

The reference is to C.U. IV. 15. 5. 

When two meanings are possible, the higher should be preferred. 
Brahman can mean the higher and the lower. The higher should be 
adopted, according to Jaimini. 

R. makes out that hrahma-loka means the world which is Brahman 
even as nisdda-sthapati means a sthapati who is a nisdda and not a 
sthapati of the nisddas. 

Srikantha says that (the souls are led to 5iva) higher than 
{Hiranya-garhha ). 
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IV. 3. 13. dariandc ca 

And on account of the declarations of sruti. 

dariandt: on account of the declarations of sruti; ca: and. 

The texts are C.U. VIII. 6. 6, VIII. 12. 3, VIII. 2. 23; Katha U. 
II. 6. 16. These declare that the soul which passes out of the body 
through the susumnd nddt reaches immortality, which can only be 
the attainment of Supreme Brahman. 

R. and Nimbarka hold that a knower who travels along the path of 
the gods reaches Brahman. 

IV. 3. 14. na ca kdrye pratipatty-ahhisandhih 

And the desire to enter {Brahman) cannot he {with respect) to the 
effected {Brahman). 

na: not; ca: and; kdrye: in the effected {Brahman)] pratipatti- 
abhisandhih: the desire to enter {Brahman). 

In C.U. VIII. 14. 1 the desire to attain the assembly hall and 
abode, sabhdm vesma, c^xmoi be with respect to the effected Brahman. 
It is appropriate only with respect to the Supreme Brahman. 

According to §., sutras 12-14 give the opponent's view. The 
Brahman attained by those who travel by the path of the gods cannot 
be the Supreme Brahman but only the kdrya Brahman or effected 
Brahman. The Supreme Brahman is all-pervading and the inmost 
self of all. Journey or attainment is possible only where there is a 
difference, where the attainer is different from the thing attained. To 
realise the Supreme Brahman, all that is necessary is to remove 
ignorance. In such a realisation there is neither going nor attaining. 
The reference to a journey to Brahman belongs to the sphere of 
relative knowledge and if it occurs in a chapter dealing with supreme 
knowledge, it is only for the glorification of the latter. So the view 
expressed in sutras 7-11 by Badari is the correct one. 

R. points out that what the soul aims at is the condition of the 
Universal Self which has for its prerequisite the removal of ignorance. 
See C.U. VIII. 14. 1. The Brahma-vfoxlA which is the thing to be 
realised is something non-created, akrta, and reaching that would 
mean freedom from all bondage whatsoever. 
sarva-bandha-vinirmoksa. 


Section 6 (15-16) 

ONLY THOSE WHO WORSHIP BRAHMAN WITHOUT A 
SYMBOL ATTAIN BRAHMA-LOKA 

IV. 3. 15. apratlkdlambandn nayatUi bddardyana uhhayatha dosdt, 
tat-kratui ca 

Those who do not take their stand on symbols {the superhuman being) 
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leads, thus Bddardyana thinks; there being no dejects in the twofold 
relation [resulting from this view); and the meditation on that [i.e. 
Brahman) [is the reason of this twofold relation), 
apratika-dlamhandt: those who do not take their stand on symbols 
(in their meditations); nayati: (the superhuman being) leads; iti: 
thus; hddardyanah: Badarayana; uhhayathd: the twofold relation; 
adosdt: there being no defect; tat-kratuh: (as is) the meditation on 
that (so does one become); ca: and. 

Tlie question is raised whether all worsliippers of Saguna Brahman 
go to hrahmadoka. The sutra says that only those who do not use any 
symbol in their meditations go there. This does not contradict 

III. 3. 31, if we understand by all only those worshippers who do not 
use any symbol. This view is justified by the scriptural declaration: 
Tn whatever form they meditate on him, that they become.' In the 
worship of s 3 anbols, the meditations are not fixed on Brahman. They 
arc fixed on symbols. So the worshipper does not attain hrahma-loka. 
The case of the worshipper of the five fires is different because 
Scripture declares that he goes to brahma-loka. Where there is no 
such specific declaration we have to hold that only those whose 
object of meditation is Brahman go to hrahma-loka, and not others. 

Bhaskara holds that those who meditate on the effected Brahman 
are led to the effected Brahman while those who meditate on the 
Highest Brahman are led to the Highest Brahman. There is no 
contradiction here since even those who meditate on the effected 
Brahman do not return for they attain a gradual release, while those 
who meditate on the Highest Brahman attain immediate release. 

According to R., sutras 7-16 form one section, in which the views 
of Badari and Jaimini represent ivfopurva-paksas, while Badarayana’s 
opinion is adopted as the correct conclusion or siddhdnta. 

R. interprets the sutra differently. Those not depending on 
symbols he leads, thus Badarayana [thinks] there being a defect in 
both cases; and he whose thought is that.' R. reads dosdt for S.'s 
adosdt: Badarayana thinks that all those who do not take their stand 
on symbols, i.e. who worship the Highest Brahman, and those who 
meditate on the individual self as dissociated irom prakrti and having 
Brahman for its self arc led to Brahman. 

Srikantha and Baladeva adopt R.'s reading. According to Srikantha 
those who meditate on the Highest Brahman alone are led to him but 
not those who meditate on Hiranya-garhha or on N dr ay ana. 

IV. 3. 16. viiesam ca darsayati 

And Scripture declares a difference [with respect to meditations on 
symbols). 

visesam: difference; ca: and; dariayati: the Scripture declares, 

C!u, VII. 1. 5; VII. 1. 2 point out that different results accrue 
from different symbols. There can be no such difference for those who 
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meditate on the Highest Brahman which is non-different. Those who 
use symbols cannot go to hrahma-loka like those who worship the 
effected Brahman. 

Srikantha says that the Scripture shows the difference between 
Hiranya-garbha, Ndrdyana and Siva. 

Baladeva points out that the conducting divinities lead the 
devotees to the Lord. Only in the case of the nirapeksa devotees, the 
Lord himself comes down to fetch them. 



Section 1 (1-3) 

THE RELEASED SOUL DOES NOT ACQUIRE ANY NEW 
CHARACTERISTICS BUT ONLY MANIFESTS ITS TRUE 

NATURE 

IV. 4. 1. sampadydvirhhdvah svena sabddt 

{On the souVs) having attained {the Highest light) there is manifestation 
{of its real nature) {as we know) from the word *own. 
sampadya: having attained; dvirhhdvah: manifestation (of its real 
nature); svena sabddt: from the word ‘own'. 

See C.U. VIII. 12. 3. Release is not something new. It is pre¬ 
existent. The soul manifests its true nature which is covered with 
ignorance. This is the attainment of release. It is not anything newly 
acquired. 

R.says that if the soul assumes a new body, the specification ‘in its 
own nature' would be without meaning. 

While S. refers in this sutra to the knower of pard-vidyd or higher 
knowledge, R. refers to the knower or vidvdn who goes to Brahman, 

IV. 4. 2. muktah pratijhdndt 

{The self which manifests its true nature) is released; {as is evident) 

from the promise {made in the Scripture), 

muktah: is released; pratijhdndt: from the promise. 

The self is freed from the three states of waking, dream and sleep 
and abides in its own nature. See C.U. VIII. 9-11. That the self is 
free is declared in C.U. VIII. 11. 3; VIII. 7. 1. 

IV. 4. 3. dtmd prakarandt 

{The light into which the soul enters is) the Self; on account of the 
context, 

dtmd: the Supreme Self; prakarandt: on account of the context (or 
subject-matter). 

See C.U. VIII. 3.4, VIII, 7, 1; B.U. IV. 4. 16. These texts deal with 
the Supreme Self. 

R. says that intelligence, bliss and the other essential qualities of 
the soul which were obscured and contracted by karman expand and 
manifest themselves when the bondage due to karman passes away 
and the soul approaches the highest light. 


S* 
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Section 2 (4) 

THE RELEASED SOUL STANDS TO BRAHMAN IN THE 
RELATION OF NON-SEPARATION 

IV. 4. 4. avibhagena drsfatvdt 

(The released soul exists) as inseparable (from Brahman) because that 
is seen (from Scripture), 

avibhagena: as inseparable; dfstatvdt: for it is seen from Scripture. 

The question is raised whether the released soul exists as different 
from or as identica.1 with Brahman. The sutra says that it exists as 
inseparable from Brahman. See C.U. VI. 8. 7; B.U. 1. 4. 10, IV. 4. 6. 
The released soul should be regarded as identical with Brahman. 
Passages which speak of difference between the two should be 
treated in a secondary sense as expressing unity. See C.U. VI. 8. 7; 
B.U. 1. 4. 10, IV. 3. 23; C.U. VII. 24. 1. 

Avibhdga or non-separation means for S. identity. 

S. says that the released soul abides in non-division from the 
Highest Self for that is seen from the Scripture. 

mukta-svarupa-nirupana-pardni vdkydny avihhdgam eva dariayanti 
nadt-samudrddi-nidarsandnica. 

R. points out that the question is whether the released soul views 
itself as separate, prthag-bhuta from Brahman or as non-separate, 
being a mode of Brahman. There are passages favouring both views. 
The released soul, it is said, stands to the Highest Self in the relation 
of fellowship, equality, equality of attributes. All this implies 
consciousness of separation. See T.U. 11. 1. 1; B.G. X. IV. 2. 
The sutra says that the released soul is conscious of itself as non- 
divided from the Highest Brahman. This is seen. The souls have for 
their inner self the Highest Self. They are modes (prakdras) of it. 


Section 3 (5-7) 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RELEASED SOUL 

IV. 4. 5. brdhmena jaiminir upanydsddibhyah 

(The released soul exists) as possessed of the nature of Brahman (so 
thinks) Jaimini, on account of the reference, etc. 
brdhmena: as possessed of the nature of Brahman; Jaiminih: 
Jaimini; upanydsddibhyah: on account of reference, etc. 

Jaimini thinks that the released soul's nature is like that of Brah¬ 
man. It possesses the qualities mentioned in C.U. VIII. 7. 1. The self 
which is free from evil, free from old age, free from death, free from 
grief, free from hunger and thirst, whose desire is the real, whose 
thought is the real. For such there is freedom in all worlds.' 
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tesdm sarvesu lokesu kdma-cdro hhavati. VIII. 1. 6. 

Tiie released soul is said to be all-knowing and all-powerful. He is 
of the nature of Brahman as I§vara. 

Nimbarka thinks that the individual soul becomes manifest as 
endowed with the attributes, ‘relating to Brahman', such as freedom 
from evil, etc. 

IV. 4. 6. citi tanmdtrena tad-dtmakatvdd iiy aiidulomih 

Solely as pure intelligence {the soul manifests itself) as that is its Self; 

thus Audulomi (thinks). 

citi-tanmdtrena: solely as pure intelligence; tat-dtmakaivdt: that being 
its self (or the nature); iti: thus; aiidulomih: Audulomi (thinks). 

Bhaskara and Srikantha read citi-mdtrena for citi-tanmdtrena. 

Since the soul is of the nature of pure intelligence it exists as such 
in the released condition. Cp. B.U. IV. 5. 13. Freedom from sin, etc., 
cannot constitute the nature of the Self. This is the view of Audulomi. 

IV. 4. 7. emm apy upanydsdt purva-hhdvdd avirodham bddardyanah 
Even if it be so, on account of the existence of former qualities (admitted) 
Giving to reference and so on, there is absence of contradiction; (so 
thinks) Bddardyana. 

evam: thus; api: even; upanydsdt: on account of reference; purva- 
hhdvdt: on account of the existence of fonner qualities; avirodham: 
absence of contradiction; bddardyanah: (so thinks) Badara^yana. 

Though it is admitted that the nature of the Self is constituted by 
pure intelligence, the possession of qualities like freedom from evil is 
not rejected from the standpoint of the world of manifestation. 

According to Audulomi, the only characteristic of the released 
soul is thought, caitanya. Jaimini maintains that it possesses a 
number of exalted qualities. BMarayana favours a combination of 
these two views. 

S. feels that Jaimini speaks with reference to the world of mani¬ 
festation, Audulomi with reference to the transcendental standpoint 
and Badarayana reconciles the two. 

Srinivasa thinks that having attained the form of the highest 
light, the individual soul becomes manifest in its own natural form 
as endowed with the attributes of freedom from evil and so on, in 
conformity with both sets of scriptural texts. 


Section 4 (&-9) 

THE SOUL EFFECTS ITS DESIRES BY MERE WILL 
IV. 4. 8. sarhkalpdd eva tu tac-chruteh 

But through mere will (the released effect their purposes) for the 
Scriptures say so. 
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samkalpdt: through will; eva: only; tu: but; tat-iruteh: for the 
Scriptures say so. 

Hu* is omitted in some versions. 

C.U. (VIII. 2. 1) says: *If he becomes desirous of the world of the 
fathers by his mere will [thought] fathers arise.' The doubt arises 
whether will is enough or it requires an operative cause. The sutra 
says that the will is enough. If any other causes were required the 
scriptural statement *by the will only' will be contradicted. The will 
of the released differs from that of ordinary men. It has the power of 
producing results without any operative cause. 

K. uses C.U. VIII. 12. 3 and holds that mere will is enough and 
no further effort is necessary. 

IV. 4. 9. ata eva cdnanyddhipatih. 

And for this very reason {the released soul is) without a lord. 

ata eva: for this very reason; ca: and; ananyddhipatih: he is without a 

lord. 

C.U. VIll. 1. 6 says that there is freedom for them in all worlds. 
A released soul is master of himself. 

R. says that the released soul realises all its wishes and is therefore 
not subject to another ruler. To be under a ruler is to be subject to 
injunction and prohibition and this is opposed to freedom in the 
realisation of one’s wishes. 

While §. treats this as relating to apard-vidyd, R. treats this section 
as a continuation of the topic of the state of the released. 

Nimbarka quotes C.U. Vll. 25.2.: sa svardd hhavati, He becomes a 
self-ruler. 


Section 5 (10-14) 

THE RELEASED SOULS ARE EMBODIED OR 
DISEMBODIED ACCORDING TO THEIR WILL 

IV. 4. 10. ahhdvarh bddarir dha hy evam 

There is absence {of body and sense-organs for the released), Bddari 
{thinks); for thus Scripture says. 

abhdvam: absence (of body and sense-organs); bddarih: Badari; dha: 
(the Scripture) says; hi: because; evam: thus. 

The possession of the will means that the released soul has a mind. 
Has it also a body and sense-organs? Badari thinks that it does not 
have a body and sense-organs for the Scripture says: ‘Now he who 
knows, let me think this, he is the self, the mind is his divine eye. He, 
verily, seeing these pleasures through his divine eye {daivena 
caksusd), the mind rejoices.' C.U. VIII. 12. 5. This shows that he 
possesses only the mind, and not the body or organs. 
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R. quotes C.U. VIII. 12 . 1 and 3 and says that the released soul is 
without a body. 

Baladeva reads ahhdve for ahhdvam. 

IV. 4. 11. hhdvam jaiminir vikalpdmanandt 

There is presence {of body and sense-organs) Jaimini {thinks) because 
the Scripture declares {the capacity for a released person to assume) 
diverse forms, 

bhdvam: presence (of body and sense-organs); jaiminih: Jaimini; 
vikalpa-dmanandt: because the Scripture declares (the capacity to 
assume) diverse forms. 

C.U. VII. 26. 2 says that a released soul can assume many forms. 
This implies that it possesses, besides the mind, body and sense- 
organs. This is the view of Jaimini. 

R says that the various forms of manifoldness of which the text 
speaks must be due to the body. The text which speaks of the 
absence of the body refers to the absence of that body only which is 
due to karman. It is the latter body which is the cause of pleasure 
and pain, 

IV. 4. 12 . dvddaidhavad uhhaya-vidham bddardyano'tah 

For this reason Bddardyana {thinks that the released soul is) of both 

kinds; as in the case of the twelve days* sacrifice, 

dvddaidhavat: as in the case of the twelve days’ sacrifice; uhhaya- 

vidham: of both kinds; bddardyanah: Badarayana; atah: for this 

reason. 

According to Badarayana a released soul which has attained 
brahma-loka can exist both ways, with or without a body according to 
its desire. The same sacrifice extending over twelve days may be 
viewed either as a sattra or as an adlna sacrifice. Both alternatives 
are indicated in Scripture. See Furva Mlmdmsd Sutra II. 3. 

IV. 4. 13. tanvahhdve sandhyavad upapatteh 

In the absence of a body {the fulfilment of desires is possible) as in the 
dream state, since this is reasonable, 

tanu-ahhdve: in the absence of a body; sandhyavat: as in the dream 
state; upapatteh: since this is reasonable. 

In the dream state which is midway between waking and sleep, 
objects wished have an existence even while body and senses do not 
really exist. 

R. says that the released soul may undergo experiences of pleasure 
by means of instruments created by the highest person though the 
released soul may not himself be creative. As in the state of dream 
the individual soul has experiences depending on chariots and other 
implements created by the Lord (B.U. IV. 3.10); so the released soul 
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may have experience of different worlds created by the Lord 
engaged in playful sport. 

IV. 4. 14. hhave jagradvat 

In the presence (of a body the fulfilment of desires is) as in the waking 
state. 

hhave: in the presence (of a body or when the body exists)] jdgrat-vat: 
as in the waking state. 

Wlien the released soul has a body the objects of his wishes may 
have real existence, as in the waking state. 

R. says that the released soul possessing a body created by its own 
will enjoys its various delights in the same way as a waking man does. 
In the same way as the Highest Person creates out of himself, for 
his own delight, the world of the Fathers and so on, so he sometimes 
creates such worlds for the enjoyment of the released souls. Some¬ 
times the souls by their own will-power create their own worlds, 
which are, however, included within the sphere of the sport of the 
Highest Person. 

For S. and Bhaskara, when there is a body, the objects desired by 
the freed soul have real existence. 

Srikantha considers the objection that, when there is enjo 5 mient in 
the nature of the perception of the things of this world by released 
souls, then by their experience of what does not serve the goal of 
man, the absence of bondage and suffering cannot be secured, and 
answers that there is no perception of the world by the liberated ones 
in the form in which it does not serve the goal of man, for it is 
perceived as of the form of Brahman. 


Section 6 (15-16) 

THE RELEASED SOUL CAN ANIMATE SEVERAL BODIES 
AT THE SAME TIME 

IV. 4. 15. pradtpavad dvesas tathd hi darsayati 

The entering (of one soul into several bodies) is like (the multiplication of) 

the flame of a lamp, for so the Scripture declares. 

pradlpavat: like the flame of a lamp; dveiah: entering (or animating 

different bodies); tathd: so; hi: because; dariayati: the Scripture 

declares. 

In sutra 11, it is stated that a liberated soul can assume many 
bodies at the same time for enjoyment. The objection is raised that 
enjoyment is possible only in the body in which the soul and mind 
exist while other bodies will be lifeless puppets. Soul and mind 
cannot be divided and so cannot exist in more than one body. The 
sutra says that the released soul can animate, on account of its 
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power, all the bodies even as the flame of a lamp can pass over into 
several flames (lighted at the original flame). C.U. VII. 26.2 says that 
the one self can render itself manifold. The released soul can create 
other bodies with internal organs comparable to tlie original sense- 
organ. 

For R., the question is, if the soul is of atomic size, how can it 
connect itself with many bodies? The answer is given in the sutra. 
Even as a lamp abiding in one place only enters through light 
proceeding from it into connection with many places, so the soul also, 
though limited to one place, may through its light-like consciousness 
enter into several bodies. R. adds that even in this life the soul, 
though abiding in one part of the body only, viz. the heart, pervades 
the whole body by means of its consciousness and thus makes it its 
own. There is, however, this difference. The non-released soul has its 
intellectual power contracted by the influence of karman and is 
therefore incapable of that expansive pervasion without which it 
cannot identify itself with other bodies. The released soul whose 
intellectual power is not contracted, is capable of extending as far as 
it likes and making many bodies its own. See §.U. V. 9. The non- 
released soul is ruled by karman, the released soul by its will. 

IV. 4. 16. svdpyaya sampattyor anyatardpeksam dviskrtam hi 

(What Scripture says of the absence of all specific cognition) refers either 
to deep sleep or absolute union (with Brahman) for this is made clear 
(by the scriptural texts), 

svdpyaya-sampatyoh: of deep sleep and absolute union with 
Brahman) anyatara-apeksam: having in view either of these two; 
dviskrtam: this is made clear (by the scriptural texts); hi: for. 

B.U. II. 4 . 14; IV. 3. 21 , 30, 32 deny specific cognition to a released 
soul. The objection is raised as to how such a released soul can 
assume several bodies and enjoy. These texts, it is said in reply, 
refer to the state of deep sleep or that of liberation, in which the soul 
attains union with the Absolute Brahman. We are not discussing 
these states but only entrance into brahma4oka where there is 
diversity and cognition is possible. Brahma4oka is not heaven for 
return to the mortal world after the exhaustion of the virtue which 
raised one to the status of a god is possible, while from brahma4oka 
no return to earth is possible. 

R. quotes C.U. VI. 15. 1 and B.U. IV. 5.13 and refers to the states 
of deep sleep and death in which the soul is unconscious. 
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Section 7 (17~21) 

THE RELEASED SOUL HAS ALL THE LORDLY POWERS 
EXCEPT THE POWER OF CREATION 

IV. 4. 17. jagad-vydpdra-varjam prakaranM asannihitatvdc ca 

{The released soul possesses all lordly powers) except the power of 
activities relating to the world {such as creation, etc.), on account of 
{the lord being) the subject-matter {of all texts where creation, etc., are 
described) and {the released souls) not being near {to such activities), 
jagad-vydpdra-varjam: except the power of activities relating to the 
world; prakarandt: on account of the subject-matter; asannihitatvdt: 
not being near; ca: and. 

According to S., the question relates to the worshippers of Saguna 
Brahman who attain brahma-loka and worldly powers. Are their 
powers limited or unlimited? The opponent quotes C.U. VII. 25. 2 
and T.U. 1. 5 and holds that the powers are unlimited. The sutra 
says that the released souls have all powers except those of creation, 
preservation and destruction of the world. If the released souls have 
these powers which are the prerogatives of Isvara, we will have many 
Isvaras and there may be conflict. 

The released souls w'ork under the control of the Supreme, though 
they do not participate in the work of creation, ruling and dissolution 
of the world. 

Bhaskara refers this and the following sutras to those who attain 
brahma-loka. 

R. quotes M.U. III. 1. 3 and states the objection that the released 
souls have the power of realising all their wishes. The world-control 
is the privilege of Isvara. See C.U. VI. 2; B.U. I. 4. 11; Aitareya 
Aranyaka 11. 4. 1. 1; B.U. III. 7. 3. 

The Vrtii which R. follows says: 'With the exception of the 
business of the world, the released soul is equal [to the Highest Self] 
through light.The author of the Dramida-bhdsya says: 'Owing to 
its intimate union with the Divine, the disembodied soul effects all 
things like the divinity. 

According to Srikantha the contemplation of oneself as Siva 
continues, even in him who, in the world of Parama-Siva, has 
attained union with him, after the complete extinction of merit and 
demerit. He says: 'Wandering about freely in the worlds of the 
[celestial] rulers from Saddiiva up to Brahma, eating what he chooses, 
taking on what forms he desires, rid of the desire for human and other 
bodies, functioning with the three energies \icchd, jhdna and kriya\ 
uncontracted, he enjoys the splendour of perfect self-consciousness, 

^ vrttir api jagad-vydpdra-varjam samdno jyoti^eti. R.B. I. i. i. 

* drdmida-bhdsya-kdrai ca devaid-sdyujydd a&arlrasydpi devatdvat sarvdrtka- 
siddhib syad iiy aha. R.B. I. i. i. 
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immersed in the world which is of one texture with the nature of 
Brahman, the harmony of Siva with Sakti, which abounds in 
supreme bliss, light and power/^ T.U. III. 10 speaks of the released 
Self being both the food and the food-eater, the subject and the 
object. 

IV. 4. 18. pratyaksopadesad Hi cen nddhikdrika-mandalasthokteh 

If it he said [that the released soul attains unlimited power) on account of 
direct teachinf^ {ivc say) no, for the Scriptures declare [that the released 
soul attains him) ivho, entrusts [the sun and others with their ojfices) and 
resides in those spheres. 

pratyaksa-upadesdt: on account of direct teaching; iti cet: if it be 
said; na: not; cldhikdrika-mandalastha-ukteh: for the Scripture 
declares (tliat the soul attains liim) who entrusts with their offices 
(the sun, etc.) and resides in those spheres. 

The sutra says that the powers of the released souls depend on the 
Lord who abides in the s])heres like the sun, etc., and entrusts the 
sun, etc., with their offices. The powers of the released souls are not 
unlimited for they get their powers from the Lord and depend on 
him. 

R. holds that the soul whose knowledge is no longer obstructed by 
karman freely enjoys all the different worlds in which the power of 
Brahman manifests itself. 

IV. 4. 19. vikdrdvarti ca tathd hi sthitim aha 

And [there is a form of the Highest Lord) ivhich abides beyond all 
effected things; for thus far Scripture declares his abiding, 
vikdra-dvarti: which abides beyond all effected things; ca: and; 
tathd: so; hi: because; sthitim: existence; aha: the Scripture declares. 

C.U. III. 12. 6 says: *A11 beings are one-fourth of him; the three- 
fourths, immortal, are in the sky.' The Supreme Lord abides in two 
forms, the transcendental and the empirical. He who worships the 
Lord in his empirical aspect does not attain his transcendental form. 
Since the worshipper is able to comprehend him only partially, he 
attains only limited powers and not unlimited powers like the Lord 
himself. 

Bhaskara takes the non-qualified Brahman to be real and eternal 
and the qualified Brahman to be real and non-eternal while §. takes 
the former alone to be real. 

R. says that the released soul while conscious of Brahman with its 
manifestations experiences also the enjo}-Tnents lying within the 

^ saddHvadlndm adhikdrindm hrahmdntdndm mandalesu svecchayd sa^cara- 
fndnab kdmdnni kamariipl vigalita-manusyddi-dehdbhimdno *sankuciia-kakii^ 
traya-vydpdrab paramdnanda-prakdka-vihhuti-maya-kiva-kakti-sdmarasya-para^ 
brahma-svarupaikarasab prapanedvagdhinam pari-purnam aham-hhdvam 
prakafam anubhavati. 
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sphere of change, which abide in the world of Hiranya-garbha and 
similar beings. He does not possess the power of creating and 
controlling the world which are the distinctive attributes of the 
Highest Lord. 

IV. 4. 20. darsayatas caivam pratyaksdnumdne 
And thus perception and inference show, 

darsayatah: (the two) show; ca: and; evam : ihMS>',pratyaksa-annmdne: 
perception and inference. 

The non-abiding of the highest light within effected changes is a 
well-known circumstance. See M.U. II. 2. 10; B.G. XV. 6. 

R. says that the energies connected with the rule of the world are 
exclusive qualities of the Highest Person. Sruti and smrti also declare 
it. See T.U. II. 8. 1; B.U. III. 9, IV. 4. 22; B.G. IX. 10, X. 42. Sruti 
and smrti declare that the Highest Person is the cause of the 
bliss that is enjoyed by the released soul. T.U. II. 7; B.G. XIV. 
26-7. The exalted qualities of freedom from evil, sin, etc., belong to 
the souks essential nature but that the soul is of such a nature 
depends on the Supreme Person. The equality to the Lord which 
the released soul may claim does not extend to world creation and 
control. 

Nimbarka and Srinivasa believe that the freed soul, though 
similar to the Highest Brahman, cannot possibly be the lord of all the 
sentient and the non-sentient beings, their controller, supporter, etc. 
The lordship is exclusive of the activities relating to the universe. 

IV. 4. 21. hhoga-mdtra-sdmya-lihgdc ca 

And on account of the indications of equality (of the released soul with 
the Lord) only with respect to ejijoyment. 

bhoga-mdtra-sdmya-lingdt: on account of indications of equality with 
respect to enjoyment only; ca: and. 

B.U. I. 5. 20, 23; K.U. I. 7 describe equality only with respect to 
enjoyment and do not mention anything about creation, etc. 

R.asks us to treat the powers of the released soul in accordance with 
what the texts say. They speak of the Highest Lord only as possessing 
the power of ruling and controlling the entire world and so this power 
cannot be attributed to the released soul. 

IV. 4. 22. andvrtti-sahddd andvrtti-sabddt 

There is non-return (for these released souls), according to Scripture; 

non-return according to Scripture, 

andvfitih: non-return; sabddt: according to Scripture. 

The doubt arises that, if the powers of the released souls are 
limited, they may return to the mortal world. The suira dispels the 
doubt by a reference to scriptural authority. Those who go to 
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brahma~loka by the path of the gods do not return from there. 
C.U. VITL 5. 3, IV. 15. 6. VIII. 6. 6; B.U. VI. 2. 15. 

Those who through perfect knowledge have dispelled all mental 
darkness and are devoted to the eternally perfect nirvana do not 
return. 

samyag-darsana-vidhvasta-tamasdyh iu nitya-siddha-nirvdna- 
pardyandndm siddhaivdndvrttih. 

Those also who rely on the knowledge of the qualified Brahman in 
the end have recourse to that nirvana and so it follows that they also 
do not return. 

The repetition of the words is to indicate the completion of the 
work. 

R. says that we know from Scripture that there is a Supreme 
Person whose nature is absolute bliss and goodness; who is funda¬ 
mentally antagonistic to all evil; who is the cause of the origination, 
maintenance and dissolution of the world; who differs in nature 
from all other beings, who is all-knowing, who, by his mere thought 
and will, accomplishes all his purposes; who is an ocean of kindness, 
as it were, for all those who depend on him, who is all-merciful; who is 
immeasurably raised above all possibility of anyone being equal or 
superior to him; whose name is the Highest Brahman, 

yathd nikhila-heya-praiyanlka-kalydnaikatdno jagad-janmddi kdra- 
nam, samasta-vastu-vilaksanah, sarvajhah satya-sarhkalpa-dirita- 
vdisalyaikajaladhih, parama-kdniniko nirasta - sanid bhyadhika - 
sambhdvanah, para-brahmdbhidhdnah parama-ptiriiso'stiti iabddd 
av agamy ate. 

And with equal certainty we know from Scripture, that this 
Supreme Lord when pleased by the faithful worship of his devotees 
frees them from the influence of avidyd which consists of karman 
accumulated in the infinite progress of time and hence hard to 
overcome; allows them to attain to the supreme bliss which consists 
in the direct intuition of his own true nature and after that does not 
turn them back into the suffering of samsdra, 

R. quotes B.G. VIII. 15-16; VII. 17-19 in confirmation of his view. 

Srikantha says that the bodies assumed by released souls are the 
products of pure mahd-mdyd. 

Those versed in metaphysics and religion have been treated with 
greater respect in India than those proficient in other branches of 
learning. Anandagiri commenting on S.B.G. IX. 2 whites: dtpyaU 
hlti, dysyate hi vidvad antarehhyo lake pujdtireko brahmaviddm iti 
hhdvah. This great work B.S. is capable of answering the main 
problems of the philosophy of religion, though many of its detailed 
references may be outdated. It deals with the problems of religious 
experience and scriptural authority, moksa as union with the 
Godhead and worship as the confrontation of the human individual 
and the Divine Reality, the destiny of the individual, ethics and 
spiritual life. We have inherited a priceless trust which must be 
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fostered until, as the Arabs say, the stars grow old, the sun grows 
cold and the leaves of the judgement book unfold. 

The Rg Veda has a prayer which is at least four thousand years 
old: ’ 

trdtdro devd adhivocatci no 
md no nidrd tsata mota jalpin. 

Protectors, Gods, bless us! Let not sleep overtake us nor idle gossip. 

VII. 48. 14; sec also X. 82. 7. 

iivam astu sarvajagatah para-hita-niratuh hhavaniu hhuta-gandh 
dosdh praydniu ndsam sarvatra sukhi bhavatu lokah. 

BfhaUidnti-stotra . 

Let there be peace in the whole world. Let everyone exert for the 
well-being of the other. Let evil disappear. Let everybody be happy 
everywhere. 
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GLOSSARY OF SANSKRIT TERMS 

aksaya: exempt from decay, undecaying. 
aksara: imperishable. 

akhanda: entire, whole, the opposite of fra^ented. 
a^ocara: inaccessible (to the senses), what is not seen. 
angustha-nidtra: of the size of a thumb. 
aja: unborn, uncreated. 

a jar a: not subject to old age, imdecaying, ever young. 
ajd: a she-goat. 

ajdti-vdda: the theory of non-origination. 
ajndna: ignorance, spiritual ignorance. 
ami: fine, minute, atomic. 
aiaihya: untrue, unreal. 

atihya: eminence, pre-eminence, superiority in quality or quantity. 
adfsia: unseen, invisible. 
advaiia: non-dual, sole, unique. 
adharma: unrighteousness, demerit. 
adhikdra: possession of a right or a claim, competence. 
adhikdrin: he who has adhikdra or competence; he who has a right to, 
is qualified or fit for. 
adhislhdna: basis, substratum. 
ananta: endless, boundless, eternal, infinite. 
anddi: haAung no beginning. 
anitya: not everlasting, transitory. 
amipalahdhi: non-perception, non-recognition. 
anubhava: perception, experience, direct apprehension, knowledge 
derived from personal experience. 

anumdna: the act of inferring, inference, one of the means of 
obtaining true knowledge. 
antarydmin: the indwelling principle. 
antah-karana: the internal organ. 

apard-vidyd: lower knowledge, knowledge of the manifested world. 
aparoksa: not invisible, perceptible. 

apavarga: completion, freedom of the soul from sarhsdra, release, 
liberation. 

apurva: not having existed before, the remote or unforeseen con¬ 
sequence of an act, an invisible quality of the soul produced by 
an act, which bears fruit in other worlds. 
apdna: downward breathing. 
abhaya: absence of fear, peace, safety, security, 
abhdva: non-being, negation, absence. 
abheda: non-difference. 
abhydsa: practice, repetition. 
amurta: formless, shapeless, unembodied. 
artha: wealth, material possessions. 
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arhat: the worthy, the elect. 
amrta: immortal, imperishable, eternal. 

descent, appearance or manifestation of a deity on earth. 
avidya: ignorance, spiritual ignorance, the state of existence in which 
the soul unawakened to reality lives. 
asti~kdyas: Jain term for existing bodies. 
aham-kdra: self-sense, conception of individuality, egotism. 
ahiriisd: non-injury, non-killing, non-violence, non-hatred, gentle¬ 
ness. 

dkdsa: the subtlest of the five elements, the other four being agni 
(fire), ap (water), vdyu (air), prthivi (earth), ether, space, sky. 
dgama: sacred work handed down and fixed by tradition. 
dedrya: a spiritual guide or teacher. 

dtman: the universal Self, the inner principle that exists apart from 
any definable ego; life, breath. 
dnanda: bliss. 

dyatana: resting place, support, abode. 
dsrama: a stage of life, retreat. 

indriya: a sense-organ, power of the senses, virile power. 
ista-devatd: a chosen deity, a favourite (jod. 

Isa: master, lord, the supreme spirit. 

Isvara: personal God. 
nddna: breathing upwards. 

upanisad: sitting down near a teacher to listen to his words, secret 
knowledge, mystery, esoteric doctrine, the philosophical writings 
which expound the meaning of the Vedas: the source of th^e 
Veddnta philosophy. 

iipanayana: the act of leading or drawing to one's self, the ceremony 
in which a teacher initiates the pupil into spiritual life. 
rta: order, rule, law, truth, righteousness. 
rsi: an inspired sage, 

ekdgryam: one-pointedness, a state of concentration, close attention. 
aiivarya: sovereignty, supremacy, power, lordship. 
anm: object of meditation, a mystic name for the triad of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva, representing the oneness of the three gods. 
karund: compassion. 

karman: action, work, deed, rite, result of acts done in the past. 

karma-mdrga: the path of action. 

karmendriya: organs of action. 

kavi: thinker, seer, prophet, poet. 

kevalafndna: absolute knowledge. 

kaivalya: isolation, aloneness, absolute. 

kriyd: performance, act, action. 

kle&a: affliction, distress. 

khydti: knowledge. 

gdyatrl: a hymn composed in the gdyatrl metre of twenty-four 
syllables. 
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guna: quality, virtue, merit, excellence. 
guru: spiritual preceptor, teacher. 

Cdrvdka: a materialist philosopher. 
citta: the thinking mind. 
cin-mdtra: pure intelligence. 
cetana: conscious being, intelligence. 
indriya: sense-organ. 
jard: old age. 
jdti: birth, caste. 

jtva: the individual soul, the principle of life. 

jlvan-mukia: a person who is liberated, and yet lives in the world. 

jina: an enlightened^ redeemed person. 

jndna: knowledge, wisdom. 

jndna-mdrga: the path of knowledge. 

jndnendriya: the sense of apprehension. 

tapas: religious austerity, penance, bodily mortification, asceticism. 
tamas: darkness, gloom, the quality of inertia, one of the three 
qualities of prakrti, 
tarka: reasoning, speculative enquiry. 
ifsnd: desire, craving. 

tydga: renunciation, forsaking worldly desires, liberality, 

dama: self-restraint, 

dayd: sympathy, compassion, pity. 

ddna: the act of giving, charity. 

darsana: insight, realising of the Ultimate; a viewpoint, a system of 
philosophy, 

duhkha: sorrow, pain, suffering. 
deva: a bright, shining force, deity. 
dravya: substance. 
dvandva: pairs of opposites. 
dvesa: hatred, repugnance, dislike. 

dharma: moral and religious duties; virtue, morality, religion, 
custom, rule, law. 

dhdrand: a stage of Yoga in which the mind is fixed on one particular 
object of meditation. 
dhydna: contemplation. 
ndstika: atheist, unbeliever. 
ndma~rupa: name and shape, individual being. 
nimitta: efficient cause. 

niyama: restraint, rules, self-imposed observances. 

niiya: perpetual, continual, eternal. 

nirguna: devoid of qualities. 

nir-grantha: without knots, unfettered. 

nirvdna: release, emancipation, salvation, bliss, serenity. 

nis-kriya: devoid of activities, inactive. 

paramdrtha: metaphysical reality, literally parama: highest; artha: 
object. 
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paramdrtha-tattva: absolute truth. 
param-dtman: the supreme spirit. 

Paramesvara: the Supreme Lord. 
pard-vidyd: higher knowledge. 
pitr-loka: the world of the ancestors. 

purusa: spirit, individual human being, highest personal principle. 
Supreme Spirit. 
punar-mftyu: dying again. 
punar-janma: rebirth. 
prajd-pati: the Lord of Creatures, Creator. 

prakrti: objective nature, the primordial substance from which all 
objects spring, the principle of objectivity. 
pradhdna: primal matter of the Sdmkhya system. 
prasdda: grace, kindness, favour, calmness of mind, clearness of speech. 
prajnd: wisdom, discernment. 

pramdna: that by which anything is measured, standard of truth, 
the means of true knowledge; pramd-karanam; like perception, 
inference or a valid cognition as distinct from invalid or illusory 
cognitions. 

pratyag-diman: the Supreme Self embodied in the individual. 
pratyaksa: sense perception. 

pratydhdra: withdrawal of attention from sense impressions. 
pralaya: dissolution, re-absorption, death. 
prana: life-breath, a form of life-breath, forward breathing. 
pujd: worship. 
prdndydma: breath-control. 

prdrahdha-karma: the past or stored works which have begun to 
yield results. 

purva-paksa: the prima facie view or argument in any question. 
bandha: bondage. 

bdhyendriya: senses working outward. 
buddhi: understanding, intelligence. 
hodhi: enlightenment, spiritual wisdom. 

brahman: Ultimate Reality, an all-embracing, unborn, first principle, 
the self-existent Universal Spirit. 
brahmd: one of the three principal gods, the Creator God. 
bhakti: devotion, love. 
bhakti-mdrga: the path of devotion. 
bhagavat: the divine spirit, the adorable one. 
bh^a: difference. 
manana: logical reflection. 
manas: mind, internal organ. 
mar ana: death. 
mdrga: path. 

mdyd: the phenomenal character of the world; the principle used by 
the Divine in the creation of the world, creative power, phantom, 
illusion, world appearance. 
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mlmdmsd: investigation, examination. 
mukta: set free, liberated. 
niukti: freedom, release. 

muni: sage, seer, one who has taken the vow of silence. 
mumuksutva: moksa-icchd or desire for release. 
mula-prakrti: primeval or root matter, also called pradhdna in 
Sdmkhya philosophy. 
mrtyu: death. 

moksa: release, emancipation, union with the Ultimate. 
yoga: yoking, union, mental concentration, discipline by which the 
individual attains union with the Absolute. The way to enlighten¬ 
ment. 

rajas: the quality of activity, one of the three qualities of prakrti. 

rdga: attachment, affection. 

rupa: appearance, form, shape. 

lihga: mark, token, sign, phallic symbol. 

Itld: play, sport, pastime. 

loka: all things visible to the eye, the world. 

varna: colour, complexion, lustre, beauty. 

vdyu: air. 

vdhana: vehicle. 

vedand: feeling. 

vidyd: knowledge, opposed to avidyd, 
visesa: particularity. 

Visnu: the second person of the Hindu trinity who takes birth on 
earth from time to time to save mankind, the symbol of the 
immanence of Godhead. 

veddnta: the philosophy based on the Vedas and the Upanisads. 
There are varieties of the Veddnta philosophy, non-dualism, 
monism, dualism, etc. 

sakti: the energy or active power of the deity. 
saheita-karma: accumulated works. 

^ahda: sound, verbal testimony. 
iama: tranquillity, calmness, quietude. 

&dnti: tranquillity, peace, quiet. 

idstra: order, command, teaching, instruction, sacred book. 
iiksd: learning, study, knowledge, art, skill. 

Siva: the auspicious one, one of the Hindu triad. 
iraddhd: faith, belief, trust with reverence. 
sramana: a mendicant, an ascetic. 
iravana: the act of hearing. 

iruti: that which has been heard or communicated from the begin¬ 
ning, sacred knowledge, the Veda heard by the sages. 
sad-dyatana: the abode of the six senses. 
saguna: possessed of qualities. 
samavdya: inherence, getting together. 
samdna: equalising breath. 
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samddhi: the final stage of meditation, the attainment of union with 
God. 

sddhana: discipline. 
susupti: deep, dreamless sleep. 
suksma iarira: subtle body. 

Surya: the sun God. 

samkalpa: resolve of the mind, will, purpose. 
samnydsa: renunciation, the state of recluse. 
samyoga: conjunction. 
samvara: restraint. 
samvrti-satya: relative truth. 

samsdra: the wheel of time, the round of birth, death and rebirth, 
the cycle of existence. 

samskdra: impression, disposition; putting together, accomplislunent, 
making sacred, sanctifying ceremonies leading to regeneration. 
saliva: the quality of goodness, one of the three qualities of prakyli, 
true essence, nature. 
satya: reality, truth. 

sydd-vdda: the Jaina doctrine that all judgements are conditional and 
no judgements are absolute. 
sva-dharma: one's duty. 
sva-hhdva: one’s nature. 
svayam-hhu: self-existent. 
svarga: heaven, paradise. 

sdfhkhya: one of the six orthodox systems of Indian philosophy. 
sdmlpya: nearness to the deity. 
sdyujya: continual association with God. 

siddhdnta: established conclusion, any canonical textbook on any 
subject. 

siUra: a thread, a short or aphoristic sentence. 

sthUla iarira: gross body. 

smyti: memory, knowledge, tradition. 

Hiranya-garhha: womb of God, Brahmd, 
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Aberration 143 
Ahhdsa 420 
Abhdva 381 
Abhdva-mdtra 380 
Abhedd-bheda-vdda 73 
Abhidharma-kosa 192 
Abhimdna 87 
Abhinna-sakti 86 
Abhi~vimdna 285 
Abhivyakti 284 
Abhydsa 56, 502 
Abhyudaya 523 

Abode 266. 276, 478, 491, 536, 537, 

550 

Abode and abiding thing 391 
Abode, difference of 478, 479 
Abode of all meditations 504 
Abode of auspicious qualities 454 
Abode of avidyd 348 
Abode of final release 485 
Abode of Kr.^na 89 
Abode of Mdyd 349 
Abode of soul 542 
Abode of Visnu 275 
Abodes, multiplicity of 265 
Absolute, the 41, 45-6, 58, 106, 119, 
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Absolute difference 73 
Absolute equality 211 
Absolute forgetfulness 198 
Absolute goodness 563 
Absolute identity 25, 81, 209, 328 
Absolute immanence 150 
Absolute, manifested v. unmanifested 

483 

Absolute non-difference of Jlva and 
Brahman 417 

Absolute non-existence 350, 352 
Absolute realisation 211 
Absolute reality 125 
Absolute release 210 
Absolute salvation and world- 
redemption 223 
Absolute truth 262 
Absolute union 559 
Absolute unity 347 


Absolute values 108 
Absolute, the, with and without 
determination 257 
Absolutistic doctrine 126 
Absorber 493 
Absorption 75, 210 
Abstractions 126, 131, 166, 188 
Abstract thinking 104 
Abundance 260-1 
Abysmal water 130 
Acdrya 30 fn. 

Accession of glory 451 
Accordance of all texts 324 
Accumulated works 531 
Acetana 125 
Acetana-parindma 41 
u 4 cintya 98 

Acintya-hheddhheda 27, 97 

Acit 45, 53, 54*, 71, 78 

Action 158, 2I7 '-i8, 413, 441, 465-6, 

467.507.535 

Action, instruments of 430 
Action (works) and knowledge 

507-9 

Actions and results 304, 419-20, 440 
Active cause of the world 70 
Active memory 200 
Active self 506 

Activities 2 '9, 295, 355, 430, 560 
Activities of waking and dream states 
296 

Activity 321, 367, 511, 505, 526 
Activity and Agent 271 
Activity and non-activity 414-15, 
419 

Activity essential attribute of soul 
414 

Act, object, result of knowledge 384 
Act of creation 99 
Act of meditation 526 
Acton, Lord, 7 fn. 

Acts 109, 139 fn., 189, 518 
Acts and character 194 
Acts and their qualities 500 
Acts of the Lord, eternal and non¬ 
eternal 473 
Acyuta-preksa 60 
Adam 162 fn. 

Adaptive affinity 202 
Adhdrddheya-bheda 447 
Adhikdra 229, 487 
A dhikararia-ratna-mdld 292 
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Adhikaranas of the B.S. 23, 24 
Adhipati cause 380 
Adhipatyam 323 
Adhisthdna 33 
A dhisthcma-karaxia 94 
Adhydsa 232, 331, 419 
A dhydtma Rdmdyana 59 
Adhydyas of the B.S. 23 
Adi-granth 59 
Adlna sacrifice 557 
Adilya 305-6 
Adjuncts 231, 268, 288, 294-5, 298, 
328, 418, 433, 448, 459 
Adjuncts, non-real 420 
Adjuncts of activity 458 
Adoration 120, 396 
Adrsta 94, 374-5. 392. 421 
Advaita 26, 28, 29, 58, 74, 86, 119, 
170, 308, 372 

Advaita-siddhi by Madhusudana 
Sarasvati 28, 60 
A dvaita texts 83 
Advaita, validity of 104 
Advaita Vedanta 28, 29, 60, 127, 
140, 174 fn., 186 -7, 221, 223, 

387, 405 

Advaita Vedanta literature 28* 
African peoples 206 
After-life 524 
Agama-prdmdriya 48, 50 
Agamas 47, 67-8, 391 
Agamic Sdivism 68 
Agantuka 40, 399 
Agastya Samhitd 166 fn. 
Agastya-vrtti 26 

Agency belongs to intelligence 413 
Agency of the soul 416 
Agency of the soul real or super¬ 
imposed 414 
Agency, sense of 530 
Agent 213, 406, 413, 442, 505 
Agent, act, result—distinction of 

509 

Agent and enjoyer 30, 36, 42, 55, 
74, 80, 92, 100, 232, 415, 465, 466 
Agent and instrument 413-14 
Agent and non-agent 90 
Agent and object 143 
Agent, direct and indirect 415 
Aggregate of elements 489, 537, 541 
Aggregate of existing things 324, 

463 

Aggregate of matter 342, 383 
Aggregate of non-conscious and con¬ 
scious beings 330 
Aggregate soul 464 
Aggregate syllables of Veda 508 
Aggregates 378 


Aggregates, mental 383 
Aggregates, origination of 378 
Aggregation 537 
Agni 274. 305 
Agni-kotra 470, 532 
Agni Purdfia 519 
Agni-rahasya 477 
Agnostics 9, 167 
Ahalya’s body of stone 342 
A ham and ahar 478 
A ham hrahmdsmi 123 
Aham-kdra 75 fn., 125, 318, 334-5, 
, 372. 394» 425 

Ahavanlya fire 248 
Ahimsd 159, 160 
Ahirbudhnya'Samhitd 48, 49 fn. 
Aihikam 523 
Aikdrthya 12 
A iky a 88, 96 
Aim of religion 181 
Air is eternal 397 
Air, qualities of 376 
Air sprung from Akdka 399 
Aisvarya of the Lord 79, 97 
Aitareya Aratiyaka II. i. 6, 512; 
li. 2. 4. 6, 490; II. 4. I. I, 326, 
350, 476. 560; II. 4. I. 2, 252‘fn.; 

II. 4. 2. 4, 428; III. 2. 4, 451: 

III. 2.4.7,737 
Aitareya Brahmafia 163 
Aitareya Upanisad 320, 337 
Ajd 316 ff. 

Ajdta^atru 321, 322, 323 
Ajdti, doctrine of 29 
AJUdna 63, 222, 231 
A-kdma 218 

Akdsa 209, 263, 271, 272, 277, 290, 
310. 314, 319. 323, 331. 345. 350. 
380-1,397,398,423 
Akdsa and air 397, 399 
Akdka, inside—and outside—29-23, 
296 

Akdsa is an effect 397 ff. 

Akdsa*s omnipresence and eternity 
398 

Akbar 137 fn. 

Akhayida 94 
Akrta 550 
Akrti 303 

Ak^ara 89, 281, 289 ff., 314 
Ak^ara-Brahman 89, 91 
Ak^ardvrttiJIt 178 fn. 
Ak^ara-samdmndya 290 
Alagiyas, the 50 
Alarnbana cause 380 
Alavanddr (Ydmundedrya) 50 
Alaya-vijftdna 386 
Alexander, Samuel 236 
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Alienation from reality 148 
Allah 58, 159, 172 
All-pcrvading 81, 99, 101-2, 175, 
274, 281, 290, 293, 296, 327, 
419, 461, 465, 472, 574 
All this is Brahman 233 
Alvars, the 49* 

Amalananda 28 
A-mdnava 546 
Ambara 290 
Amrtatvam 537 
Am^a 46, 418, 460, 461 
Amsa and amsin 96, 211 
Amsa of Brahman 417 
Amuria forms of Brahman 87 
Anddi, Ananta 86, 138, 233 
Analogies 

Akasa and jars 42, 43, 245, 272, 
279, 288, 418-19, 455 -6 
Attribute and substratum 327 
Cat and kitten 57 
Chariot 313, 315, 367-8 
Clay and pots 40, 290, 326, 331, 
340. 345 - 6 , 349, 351, 36(;>-7 
Conchshcll and silver 52, 73, 141, 
233. 379 , 444 
Devadatta and axe 394 
Dreams and illusions 138, 347 
Drums 324, 329 
Eye and light 37, 419 
Fire and heat 71, 124, 344 
Fire and sparks 43, 72, 91, 95, 
139, 326, 404, 417, 445 
Flame and smoke 241, 298, 349, 

350 

Gold and its ornaments 40, 329, 
336, 339 , 340, 350-1, 526 
King meting out rewards and 
punishments 416 
Kings of different places 329, 392 
Lame man and blind man 370-1 
Lamp and darkness 174, 405, 418, 
460 

Lamp and light 52, 81, 327, 500 
Lamp and several flames 559 
Love of man and woman 168 
Magician 213, 252, 341 
Magnet and iron 367, 370 
Master and servant 76, 417, 429 
Milk and curds 326, 351, 357, 368 
Moon and second moon 233 
Ocean and foam 46 
Ocean and waves 38, 43, 79, 86, 
345 , 348 

Oil from sand 350 
Potter and clay 260, 329, 352-3, 
356, 366-7, 391, 431 
Potter's wheel 331 


Analogies— continued 

Rain, seeds and plants 197, 352, 
354, 383-4. 416, 448 
Rivers and ocean 96, 209, 326 
Salt and sea 42 
Scorpions from dung 336-7 
Serpent and its coils 83, 98, 460 
^iva swallowing poison 166 
Snake and rope 120, 141, 296, 

332 

Son of a barren woman 138, 352 
Sons and fathers 95, 495 
Spider and its web 41, 91, 139, 
280, 332, 336 

Sprouts from horns of hare 382 
Sun and his rays 41, 83, 84, 98, 
461, 526 

Sun looks straight or bent 418, 
420 

Thread, loom, cloth 189, 3.^9, 353, 

374-5.408 

Tree and its branches, etc. 98, 327, 
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Power of knowledge 245, 509 
Power of will 166 
Prabala-Karmantara 523 
Prabandha literature of the AIvdrs 4 7 
Practical Reason (Kant's) 186 
Pradhdna passim 
Pradyumna 53, 393. 395 
Prahlada 168, 214 
Praise of the Devotee 169 
Praja-pati 259, 295 ff., 300, 495, 
545 

Prajfla 102, 316, 497 
Prajfiopaya-vini^caya-siddhi 
122 fn. 

Prakaras (modes) 330, 404, 457, 
¥) 5 , 554 

Prak^Sananda 237 
Praka^atman 28, 34, 6 t, 237 fn. 
Prakrti passim 

Pralaya 41. 53-4. 70, 80. 95, 99, 
242, 304, 371, 446, 541 
Pramdttas 39, 51, 61, 90, 113, 

240, 256 

Pfameya-kamala~mdrtav^ 4 a 113 fn. 
Prameya-ratndvali (Baladeva) 97, 
98 fn. 
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Prana 204 fn., 205, 257, 263-4, 267. 
288-9, 309. 321 ff*. 354 . 4 -^ 4 . 
426-7, 468, 471 ff, 476, 49^*3. 
535 - 0 , 539-40 

Pranava (aum) 290, 472, 503 
Prana-vidya 468, 472 
Prapatti 49, 50, 56-7, 501 
Prarabdha karma 487, 509, 531 ff. 
Prasdda 88 

Prakna Upanisad passim 
Prasthdna-ratndkara (Purusottama) 
90 

Pratardana 267 
Pratibhasika 33 
Prati-bimba-vdda 420, 435 
Pratitya-samutpada 378 
Pratyabhijha system 68 
Pratyag-atman 231 
Pratyaksa 113 fn., 243, 314 
Prayer 37-8, 39, 126, 129, i74fn., 
'486, 517-18 
Predestination 196 
Pre-existence 201-2, 206 
Preliminary queilifications 227 ff. 
I^rerogatives of Isvara 5()0 
Presiding deities (See Divinities) 
Prickard, A. O. (Ed.) 152 fn. 

Priests 300, 504, 520-1 
I*rimacy of Ethics 154 
Primitive Culture (Tyler) 204 fn. 
Primordial Cause (Justin’s) 171 
Principal Upanisads, The (Radha- 
krishnan) 39, 53, 135, 227, 234, 
235, 24T, 243, 252, 233, 257, 
^58, 259, 263, 298, 299, 306, 309, 

310, 313. 316. 317 

Principles of Logic (Bradley) 203 
Principles of Psychology (James) 
187-8 

Pringle Pattison, Prof. 198 
Problems for and of philosophy 8, 
123, 136, 249, 563 

Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference 47 fn. 

Process of becoming 189 
Process of soul-making 220-1, 404 
Prod us 128, 139 
Progress 502 
Prohibitions 298, 308, 315 
Proof, means of 350, 496 
Prophetic Religion iii 
Prophets 112, 157, 171 
Prosperity 37, 160, 227, 316, 486, 

497. 523 

Proverbs 171, 181, 242 fn., 304 
Proximity 102,210,370-1,375,481, 

548 

Psalms 108 fn., 181, 239 
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Psyche, psychic 147, 192, 199, 202 
Psychological heredity 202 
Psychological introspection 147 
Psychological organism 148, 192 
Psychological self 124, 147 
Psychology, psychologists 115, 144, 

187, 195 

Psychology and Alchemy (Jung) 

175 fn. 

F^unar-j annul v. moksa 185 {See 
Rebirth) 

Punya 204 
Punyaraja 304 fn. 

Parana and Quran 174 

Puranas, the 242, 300, 307, 334, 

*38 

Pure being 85, 293, 447, 457 
Pure being and pure non-being 127, 
240 

Pure consciousness 31, 43-4, 49, 53, 

74. 77. 85, 94 fi-. 2'0. 295. 367. 
513. 515 

Pure contemplation 174 
Pure dualism 97 

Pure Intelligence 31, 91-2, 308, 348, 
555 

Pure knowledge 115, 303, 393 
Pure potentiality 150, 171 
Pure reason ir8 

Pure self 31. 35, 45, 124-5, I45. 

23T-2, 237 
Pure unity 79 

Purification of consciousness, mind 
74, 82, 102, 110 
Purifications 203 fn. 

Purna-prajfia (Madhva) 60 
Purpose of Human Life 151 
Purusa 64, 94, 145, 223, 280, 283, 
3 ^ 5 » 319. 322. 369, 370. 372 
Purusa dind prakrti 89, 95, 125. 343, 

390 

Puru^a-sukta 48, 143 
Puru?a-vidya—Yajfla 479-80 
Puru§ottama 80, 89, 92 
Purva-jftana 205 

Parva Mlmdmsd 21-2,24,228,241, 

245, 247, 299 fn., 300, 333, 412, 
423, 466, 481, 494, 496, 502, 519 

Purva-mlmamsd Sutra 22, 44, 516, 
519 ff., 557 

Purva-pak§a {prima facie view) 24, 

246, passim 
Pushkin iii fn. 

Pythagoras 109, 201 fn., 205 

Qualifications for enquiry into Brah¬ 
man 227, 228-9, 519 
Qualified non-dualism 46. 349 


Qualities 73-4, 77, 276, 378, 449, 
454, 458, 460, 462, 464, 473-4. 
489, 491 502, 54B. 553. 555. 

562 

Quest, Our 180 
Quran, the 159, 239 

Race, race-mind 202, 309 
Race and nation 213 
Radha-Krsna 89, 93, 101, 128 
Ra, Egyptian Sun-god 132 fn. 
Rai-das 58 
Raikva 306-7, 517 
Raja-sekhara 68 

Rama 58, 60, 131, 160, 163, 175, 
216-17, 470, 497 

Rdma-carita-mdnasa 59, 6ofn., 131 
Ramadasa 66 
Ramananda 58 
Ramanuja passim 
Ramanuja's Vrtti-kdra 47, 255 
Rdmdyana (Valmiki) 59, 160, 196, 
444 

Rdndyanlya Khila 479 
Rational Enquiry 103 
Rational intuition 106 
Rationality 126, 188, 245 
Rational knowledge 118 
Rational thinking 180 fn., 246 
Ratnaprabhd 22 fn., 28, 267, 316 fn., 
429 

Realisation 65, 86, 96, 125, 153, 165, 
174, 207, 227, 230, 244, 293, 
295. 335. 410. 497. 500. 525. 550 
Realisation, man of 481-2 
Realism, realist 378 
Reality 33, 53, 83, 106, 126, 129, 
149, 180, 247, 311, 449, 531 
Reality of difference 348 
Reality of external objects 25, 252, 
384 ff. 

Reality of God 167, 244 
Reality of spirit (Kantian) 119 
Realm of mystery 104-5 
Real, the 29, 176, 254-5 
Reason 8, 30, 39, 68, 104, 107-8, 
116, 146, 171-2, 229, 241, 269, 
343. 458 

Reason and Experience 29, 242 
Reason and intuition 246 
Reason and Scripture 483 
Reasoned faith ii 
Reasoning 230, 245 fn., 335, 338, 
343. 351. 359. 3<>i 

Reasoning and discussion 227-8, 
231 

Reasoning as means of knowledge 
335 
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Reasoning subservient to amibhava 
338 

Rebirth 49, 76, 81, 102, 190-1, 

193. 204, 206-7, 230. 257. 339, 
434 . 437. 439-40. 442, 5T9. 523, 
538, 540-1 

Rebirth and Pre-existencc 183 
Rebirth, objections to liypothesis of 
198 

Rebirth of liberated souls 341-2 
Rebirth v. Release 185 
Rebornness 108 
Reconciliation 246. 250 
Reconciliation of religions 24, 250 
Reconciliation of scriptural texts 
Oi. 246, 335. 468. 555 
Redemption, final—of all 39. 211, 
214, 218, 497 
Red Indians 184 
Reflection theory of soul 420, 455 
Hegressus ad infinitum 30. 251. 374 
Reign of Law 194 
Reincarnating ego 202 
Relative knowledge 550 
Release passim 

Release, gradual {See Krama-mukti) 
Released person, powers of 68, 557, 

559 fi. 

Released soul 25, 03, 209 ff., 215. 
327. 339 , 341. 348, 364, 4J0, 44 ' 8 > 
48’. 553 ff-. 5 f>i ff- 

Released soul and body, bodies 
55‘>-8 

Released souls, rebirth of 342 
Release is pre-existent 553 
Release, way to 56, 92 
Religion 8, 9, ii, 30, 103, 105, 112, 
118, 160, 180-1, 202, 230, 244 fn., 
249, 309. 5 b 3 

Religion, threefold Indian canon of 
10 

Religion of power 172 
Religions, unity of 11 
Religions of the world 9, 10, 150, 
173, 183, 213, 250 
Religious allegiance 10 
Religious apprehension 104, 245-6 
Religious austerities 179 
Religious classics of India 117, 154 
Religious devotion, need for 167 
Religious duties 37, 61, 65, 227-8, 
347 . 434 . 517 

Religious experience 116, 126, 238, 
563 

Religious intolerance 172 
Religious leaders 245 
Religious organisation 9 
Religious problem, the 7 


Religious quest, the 103 
Religious rivalries 250 
Religious soul, the 109 
Religious student 519 
Religious susceptibilities 172 
Religious thought 27, 131, 363 
Remembrance 382, 499, 514 
Rendering tripartite 431 
Renunciation 30, 37. 65, 93, 161, 
163-4, 216, 221 
Renunciation of hatred 442 
Republic (Plato) 153 fn., 181, 187, 
205 

Requittal 364, 440, 466 
Residual Karma 436-7 
Resignation to God 65 
Restraint 234. 290, 515 
Restrictions 308-9 
Resurrection, the 180, 182,192 
Retractions 250 

Reunion with the one Eternal no 
Revelations 67, 112-13, T15, 172, 
176, 193 fn.. 230, 236. 239-40 
Revelations of Divine Love (Dame 
Julian) 214 fn. 

Reversion from sanmydsa 518-19 
Revolution in Philosophy (Ryle) 
8fn. 

Reward of works 291, 465 
Rewards and punishments 196, 446 
Rg-Veda 19, 48, 69, 121, 128, 134, 
143, 241, 206, 281-2, 303-4. 314. 
338, 3*^4. 426, 438, 460, 503, 564 
Right and wrong 440, 522 
Righteousness 156, 159, 165, 505 
Right to Vedic study 307 
Ritual 22, 36, 59, 167, 173, 228, 233, 
247. 470, 512 
Rock Edicts 154 
Romans 131, 242 fn., 251 
Rosetti 206 fn. 

Rous, Francis 244 fn, 

Rousseau 107 
Rta 134 

Rudra 6g, 77, 499, 529 
Rule 514, 523, 529,^544 
Riipa Gosvamin 97 
Russell, Bertrand in fn., 249 
Ruysbroeck 184 fn., 208 fn. 

Ryle, Prof. Gilbert 8 fn. 

i^abara 22 fn., 247 fn. 
^abda-kalpa-druma 178 fn. 
Sacraments 333 
Sacred ecstasy 134 
Sacrificer 435, 512. 520-1 
Sacrifices 19, 143, 155. 249, 2985., 

303. 305, 435. 4^-8. 466, 470- 
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480, 492, 494-5. 498. 500. 510 ff., 

520. 5^2 

Sacrificial acts 167, 490, 520, 527, 

533 

Sacrificial religion 67 
Sa4-darsana-samuccaya (Haribhadra) 
20 fn., 68 
Sadhaka 215 
Sadhana 24, 459, 544 
Sadhana and Sadhya 229 
Sadyomukti 37 

Sadyomukti and krama-mukti 4^ 
Sages 65, 218. 251. 303. 305, 540 
Sages with mission 487 
Sa-guna Brahman 45, 76, 252, 

254-5. 449. 4<i8-9. 474. 483. 486. 
524. 535. 538. 543. 545. 547-8 
Sa-guna, nir-guna Brahman 256. 
4^8, 547 

Saguna-vidyas 486 
Sa-gunopasana 87 
Saha-kari cause 35. 380 
Saints 87, 109, 173, 181. 219 
^aiva Agamas 28, 68, 77. 83 
Saiva Siddhanta School 67, 69, 77 
Saivism 67, 68, 77, 129, 390 
Saivites 252 

Vakhas 452, 470, 477, 500 
^aktas, the 129, 394-5 
6akti 35-6. 45, 47, 49, 58, 67. 71, 
80, 91, 94, 127, 130-1, 348, 390. 
393“4 

Salvation 78, 103, 13T, 148-9, 158, 
183, 197-8, 214, 216, 222, 228, 
232, 253-4, 261, 299, 307, 309, 
459. 468, 482, 486, 493. 495 ff-, 
505. 513* 522 ff.. 548 

Salvation, two conditions lor 219 
Salvation through moral life 165 
6ama 227 

§ama-damadi-sadhana-sampat 37 
Samadhi 63 fn., 178 ff., 414 
Samddhi-bhdsd 20 
Samanadhikaranya 472 
Samantabhadra 154 
Samanvaya 24, 129, 242, 249-50 
Samavaya 33, 90, 251, 351 ff., 
374-5. 377. 391 

Sdma-Veda 19, 241, 262, 488, 503, 
5^7 

Sdma-veda-rahasya 128 fn. 
Sambandha-vdrttika 228 
Sathkalpa-suryodaya (Venkata-natha) 

^aihkara passim 
Saihkara and Ramanuja 51 
^aihkara’s Commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra passim 


^aihkara's Vrtti-kdra 28, 265, 268, 
560 

i^amkara-vijaya (Anandagiri) 77 fn. 
Samkarsav^a 53, 100, 393 ff. 
Sariikhya and Vaise§ika 377 
Sariikhya and Vedanta 344 
Sariikhya and Yoga 390 
Sariikhya commentator 426 
Sariikhya Karika 319, 3bb, 3^8, 370, 
372 

Sdmkhya-smrti (Kapila) 333 
Sdmkhya Suitra 426 
Sariikliya system 20, 36, 95-6, 125, 
145, 223, 251-2, 256, 260, 287, 

313. 315-B), 319, 3^8 -9, 332 3. 
33 «. 34 -!- 3 . 31 * 0 . 3 <> 7 - 8 . 37 >. 393 . 
39 *'. 405. 4-0 1 . 5 ^^. 544 

Sdmkhya thinkers 251-2, 433 
Samksepa-idrlraka (Sarvajnatma- 
muni) 28. 34. 123, 237 
Samma-dassana 108 fn. 

Samnyasa 93, 158, 164-5, 403, 

509 ff., 518. 522 
Sam-prasdda 289, 294 ff. 

Samsdra 21, 29, 42-3, 56, 78 81, 86, 
i35, 232-3, 275, 280, 298, 303, 

314. 316. 356, 358. 364, 370. 372. 
379. 387. 392. 409 ff., 415" ib, 
448, 485-6, 510, 538, 563 

Samskdras 307, 378, 384 
Samvarga-vidyd 306 
Samyoga 33, 373', 375. 377, 391, 535 
Sanat-kumara 100, 288- 9, 479, 487 
Sanctity 159, 173 
Sandilya 395 
Sdndilya Sutra 168 
Sandilya Unpanisad 20 fn. 
handilya-vidyd 468, 477 ff., 496, 502 
Saoshyeint 112 
Sapta-bharigi-naya 388 
Sarada-devi 38 

f^aranagati-gadya (Ramanuja) 57 
^drlraka-mlmdfhsd 21 
^driraka Sutra 22 
^arlra-sarlri-hhdva 526 
vSartre 146, 167 
Sarupya 65, 76 

Sarva-dariana-samgraha (Madhava) 
20, 08 

Sarvajfia 237 
Sarvajfianottara 75 
SarvajHa-sukta (Visnu-svamin) 89 
Sarvajiiatma-muni 28, 34 
Sarva-loka-pratyak^a (the world is—) 
138, 233 

Sarvam khalv idam brahma 34, 110 
Sarva-mukti 39, 211, 214, 218*, 220, 
497 
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Sarvastivada 378 
Sarvatma-bhava 92, 222 
$astra 56, 65, T13, 149. 180, 232, 
, 242, 357. 412 

Sastra-yoni 240 1 
Sat 33. 90, 253, 286 
Sata-dusanl (Venkata-natha) 48 
^atapatha lirdhmana 48, 192-3, 272, 
283, 285, 307. 336, 397. 415. 
423, 456. 465. 477, 494 ff.. 507. 

521, 529 

Sata-Uokl 31 

Sat-cid-ananda 31, 43, 44, 73, 89 
Sathagopa (Nammaivar) 50 
Satkaras (of Yoga) 177 
Sat-karya-vada 342, 34*1. 353 
ijat-sampatti 155 
Sai-sandarbha f Jlva-(iosvamin) 

164 fn. 

Sattva 93, 94. 252-3 
Sdtvata-samhitd 48 
Satya and Ahimsa 154,161 
Satya-bheda-vada 26 
Satyam, jftanam, anantam brahma 
31. 4«9 

Satyasamkalpa 87, 270-1 
Satyasya Satyam 139, 457 
Satyavan 205, 298 
Saiitrdntika Buddhism 378, 383 
Sa-vikalpa samadhi 125-6,179 
Saviour gods 129 
Sa-vUe^a Brahman 79, 93, 449 
Sa-vUe^a-nir-vi§e§a~Kr^na-stava~rdja 
(Nimbarka) 78 
Savitf 134, 205 
Sayana 244 fn. 

Sayujya 56, 65, 96, 210 
Scholastic developments 20 
Schopenhauer 206 
Schuon, Frithjof 177 fn. 

Schweitzer, Albert 156 fn. 

Science 105, iii, 117, 123 fn., 230, 
235-6,245 

Science and mysticism 249 
Science and technology 9 
Science of God 105 
Scientific knowledge 104 
Scientific religion 230 
Scientific world-view 235 
Scientist, the 105 
Scribes and Pharisees 153, 165, 

193 

Scriptural Authority 79, 332, 359, 
448,563 

Scriptural declarations 51, 115,488, 
507. 535 » 549 . 55 ^. 55 ^’ 

Scriptural injunctions, prohibitions 
306, 412-13 
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Scriptura 1 Testimony 39, 104. 113, 
244 

Scripture, scriptural texts passim 
Scripture only source of knowledge of 
Brahman 80, 359 
Scriptures enjoin work 506 
Scriptures of the world 118, 250 
Scriptures, study of 167, 227, 

307 ff., 391 

Second Council of Constantinople 
206 

Secularism 173 
Seekers 37, 92, 96, 108, 179 
Seers 19, 62, 106, 1x0 ff., 113, 115, 
118, 123 -4, 238, 241. 243, 250, 
291, 298 

Seers of the Upanisads 117, 246 
Seers, Women 164 
Select Writings of Plotinus (Taylor, 
Ed.) 206 
Self passim 

Self and body 54, 193, 349, 354, 357, 
412 -3, 499. 539 
Self and intelligence 253, 4 to 
S elf and not-self 119, 129, 143, 232, 

387 

Self as agent 330, 414-16, 428-9 
Self as knower, knowledge 233, 405, 
409-10 

Self-awareness 104, 177, 190 
Self-conceit 86, 87 
Self-contradiction 443, 444 
Self-control 37, 65, 148, 155, 159, 

177.482,514-15,517 

Self-criticism among living faiths 
1 73 

Self-determination 195 
Selfish desire 157, 166 
Selflessness 203, 218 
Self-luminous 65, 70, xoo, 186, 231, 
528 

Self-manifestation 112,141,454 
Self-mortification 387 
Self of all 289, 330, 333, 540, 5.|8 
Self of bliss 257 If., 476 
Self of the universe 282, 331 
Self-renewal 174, 193 
Self-sense 43, 165, 180, 318, 334, 
372. 394 » 425 
Self, sociological 124 
Self-surrender 56, 269 
Sen, the barber saint 58 
Sensations 138, 378, 407 
Sense-experience 19, 62, 107-8, 

168 

Sense-organs 36, 42, 43, 53, 75, 100, 
231. 279, 291, 292, 327, 328, 333, 

340. 342. 378. 385. 392, 394. 
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402-3, 412, 415, 424, 427. 428, 
429, 430, 485,536, 541, 559 
Senses 125. 178, 205, 243. 288, 290, 
372. 387. 405, 4 JJ. 458. 474 
Sensualists 269 

Sentient, non-sentient 71, 72, 74, 
76, loi, 252, 285, 456, 462, 562 
Serenity, Serene 180, 289, 310, 326 
Service 25, 92, 109, 159, 164, 221 
^esa 55, 130. 340 
Sesvara Mlmdmsd 48 
Sesvara Sdmkhya 329 
Sex 213, 309 

Sexual union (fifth oblation) 439 

Shakespeare 238 

Shape {See Name and form) 

She-goat 316, 318 
Sherrington, Sir Charles 360 fn. 
Siddhdnta-bindu (Madhusiidana 
SarasvatT) 29 
Siddhdnta-leka 35 fn. 
Siddhdnta-lesa-samgraha (Appaya 
Diksita) 211, 2i6fn. 
Siddhdnta-muktdvali 35, 2i8fn. 
Siddhdnta-ratna (Baladeva) 97 
Siddhdnta-ratna (Nimbaraka) 78 
Siddhi-traya (Yamunacarya) 26, 48, 

50 

Signature of All Things (Boehme) 

177 

Sikhism, Sikhs 59, *40 

guru and Diksd guru 114 
«5ila 154 

Silence 120, 180, 454 
Silent meditation 521-2 
Simon Maccabaeus 112 
Sin, sins 81, 153, 181, 206, 293, 295, 
310, 517, 519, 530, 555, 562 
Sitil bo fn., 163, 439 
J^iva 28, 37, 47-8, 60, 67, 69, 71-2, 
74-5, 77, 84 ff., 89, 130-1, 170, 
245, 249, 262, 271-2, 349, 355, 

^ 390. 465, 492, 528, 549, 552, 560 

Siva - ananya - sdksdtkdra - patala 
, 75 fn. 

Siva and Pdrvati 393 
^iva and ^akti 252, 561 
$iva-dharmottara 68 
^ivddvaita-nirnaya (Appaya Diksita) 
74, 21T fn., 175 fn. 

^iva-gltd, the 83 
Sivaji 66 

^iva-jndna-hodha (Meykanda-deva, 
Tr.) 66 

^iva-jMna-siddhi 68 fn. 
^ivdrka-mani-dlpikd (Appaya Dlk- 
$ita) 66 

Size imagined for Brahman 300,463 


Size of the soul 406 ff. 

Skanda-Purdna 237, 244 fn. 
Skandhas 378-9 

Sleep 53, 293, 321, 323, 336, 405, 
, 449 . 528 

j Smiling face of the Lord, meditation 
on 503 

Smith, John 114 

Smrtis 19, 22 fn., 87, 283, 297, 302, 
308, 333 ff., 337, 458, 477, 496. 
515 ff-. 525. 528-9, 537 . 540. 544 . 
549 

Smuts, General 236 
Social heredity 202 
Social Institutions i6i 
Social solidarity 157, 161, 213, 

219 

Socialist order of society i, 160 
Society for Psychical Research 
183 fn. 

Sociological self 124 
Socrates 104, 109, 123, 171, 187 fn., 
191, 250 

Solitary Meditation 178 
Solitude 179, 213 
Solomon 127 
Soma 134, 305, 495 
Some Dogmas of Religion (McTaggart) 
200 fn. 

Sorrow 65, 209, 316, 529 
Soul, atomic (anu) size of 74, 77, 
80-1, 406 ff., 410, 420, 422, 

462 

Soul (Plato) 187 
Soul, Souls passim 
Souls and their destiny 80 
Space 88, 263, 289, 293, 319, 380 
Space and time 77, 99, 123-4, ^44 
Specific cognition 328, 559 
Speech 318, 349, 35^, 359 , 47 ^. 494 . 
535 

Sphota 301-2 
Spinoza 106, 152 

Spirit 106, 119, 140, 143, 147-8, 
150. 165, 189, 196, 251, 475 
Spirit of Love (William Law) 171 
Spirit of Prayer (William Law) 172, 
174 fn. 

Spiritual and material nature of man 

103. 147. 150 

Spiritual awareness 109, 157, 165, 
182 

Spiritual blindness, void 21,167 
Spiritual crisis 157 
Spiritual Experience 20, 31, 107, 
115, 118, 147, 207, 338 
Spiritual goal 149, 154 
Spiritual growth 157, 182-3, 183 
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Spiritual insight, freedom 30, no, 
116, 140, 154, 172, 175, 178, 212, 
218 

Spiritual life 10, 107, 151, 154, 159, 
170-1, 178, 563 
Spiritual peace 218 
Spiritual Perspectives and Human 
Facts (Frithjof Schuon) 177 fn. 
Spiritual pride 172 
Spiritual religion 114 
Spiritual training 393 
Spiritual values 69, 103, 117, 178 
Spiritual view 149, iSO, 235 
Spiritual view of life 29 
Spontcineous evolution 366 
Sprat 235 
Sraddhd 227, 434 
Sravarta, manana, nididhydsana 
^ 116, 177, 208. 414, 525 

Srl-hhdsya (Ramanuja) passim 
iirikantha 66*, passim 
^rlhara-hhdsya (Sripati) 83 
i^rlnivasa passim 

Sripati (Pandit) 26, 27, 82*, 229- 30, 
245. 326-7 
SrI-sampradaya 61 
Srl-vacana-bhfisana (Pillai Loka- 
carya) 48 

Srsfi 41, 54. 80, 130, 140, 401 
^ruta-prakdkikd (Sudar 4 ana Suri) 47 
Sruti passim 

Sruti and Smrti t, 537, 543, 562 
Sruti only source of knowledge of 
Brahman 359 

Sruti-sukti-mala (Sudarsanacarya) 
212 

Sruti teaches difference as well as 
non-difference 417 
i^rutopani^atka 277 
St. Ambrose 250 
St. Angelo of Foligno 114 
St. Anselm 245 fn. 

St. Augustine 109-10, 114, 121 fn., 
136, 167 fn., 176 fn., T91, 196, 
206, 218 fn., 250 
St. Bernard 145 fn. 

St. Catherine of Genoa 209 fn. 

St. Catherine of Siena 114 
St. Fran9ois De Sales 165 fn. 

St. John of the Cross 209 fn., 304 
St. Paul no, 131, 172 fn., 182, 186, 
189, 191, 251 

St. Thomas Aquinas 105, 106, 108, 
163 fn., 236 fn., 245 fn. 

St. Thomas Christians 172 
Stages of Life 510-11, 516 ff. 

Stages of the Yoga Journey 178 
State of a child 521-2 


Status of the World 32, 135 

Steadfastness in Brahman 510 

Stendhal 240 

Sthula ^arlra 204, 314 

Stoic ideas 171 

Stoics, the 109 

Stories in the 512 

Stotra, best 290 

Stotra-ratna (Yamunacarya) 50 

Stotras (Nimbarka) 78 

Stout, G. F. 199 

Stromata (Clement of Alexandria) 
250 

Studies in Hegelian Cosmology 
(McTaggart) 204 

Study of Scriptures 167, 227, 307I}. 
Study of Vedas open to three higher 
castes 306, 391 
Subdla Upanisad 47 fn., 341 
Sub-commentaries 27 
Sub-human species 151 
Subject and object 31, 41, 107, 

118-19, 123 ff., 132-3, 140, 231, 
236-7, 271, 281, 385-6, 458, 561 
Subjection 223 
Subjective idealism 138, 385 
Subjectivity 118-19, 125 
Suhodhini (Vallabha) 89 
Sub specie temporis 207 
Substance 46, 70, 79, 373, 376-7 
I Substance and attribute 54, 77, 80, 
98, 318 

Substrate 383, 421 
Substratum 33, 84, 94, 210, 352, 
367, 378, 383. 386, 399, 418, 421. 
457. 471 

Subtle and gross conditions 331, 
349 

Subtle body 204-5, 231, 313 ff., 

485, 537 ff- 

Subtle elements 205, 319, 372, 433, 

435» 537. 542 
Subtle matter 330, 446 
Subtle state 459, 462 
Sudar^ana 49 
Sudar^anabhatta 45 
Sudarsanacarya 45 fn., 212 
SudarSana Suri 47 
Suddhadvaita 26-7, 89 
Suddha-tattva 54 
Sudras 57, 162-3, 3^^ ff- 
Suffering 205, 214, 253, 372, 451, 558 
Suffering and evil, problem of 363-5 
Suffering humanity 216 
, Sufis 119, 177 fn. 
j §uka 27, 93*. 255, 258, 467 
! Suka's commentary on Brahma 
i Sutra 97 
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Suksma ^arira 313 
Sulabha 307 

Summa Contra Gentiles (Aquinas) 
106, 163 fn., 236 fn, 

Summa Theologia (Aquinas) 108 fn. 
Sun 60, 134, 170, 262 ff., 276, 297, 
310, 321, 453, 471, 526. 527. 
540. 542-3. 5(^4 

Sun as honey 304, 318 
Sun best image of the Divine 2b2 
Sundara-bhatta 41 
Sundarar 67 

Sun. northern and southern courses 
of 343 

Sun, I’erson in the 497 
Sunya-vada 63, 94. 378, 386-7 
Superimposition 232, 343 
Support and the supported 92, 290, 
447 . 479 

Suprabheddgama 67 fn. 

Supreme as A ntavydmin 53 
Supreme Being, — Brahman, 
Lord, — Person, — Self passim 
Supreme bliss 256, 300, 5()3 
Supreme exaltation 87,441 
Supreme good 186 
Supreme l.svara 131, 241 
Supreme Light 212 
Supreme moral law 160 
Supreme perfection 234 
Supreme Reality 51, 62, 88, 122, 
207, 257 

Supreme Reality and the World 09 
Supreme self in cave 2 74 
Supreme, the 97 
Siir Das 93 

Suresvara 28, 31, Oi, 127 fn., 228, 
^37 

Surrender 82, 501 
Survival and Eternal TJfe 185 
Survival of Death and Personal 
Immortality 192 
Susumna nadi 538, 542-3, 550 
Susupti 31 fn,, 85, 125, 410 
Sutra 23 

Sutra-bhdsya (Madhva) 61 
Sutrakara 210, 249, 252, 256, 258, 
261, 295. 3i<^. 33^. 348. 385-b, 
396, 489 

Sutratman 35, 282 
Sutta Nipdta 207 fn. 
Svabhavika-bhedabheda 41,79 
Svanistha devotee 471 
Svanubhava 30 
Sva-praka^a caitanya 186 
Svarga 81, 487 
Svanipa-laksana 234, 237 
^vetd&vatara Vpani^ad passim 


Sweet and majestic Lord, attributes 
480, 483-4, 500 

Symbols, symbol worship 19, 45, 
115, 141, 173-4. 284. 526-7, 
550 h. 

Symbols and metaphors 180, 262 
Symmachus 250 
Symposium (Plato) 185 
Systems of Philosophy 9, 11, 21 

Tdddtmya 77, 391 
Tadbhdvdpatti 81 

Tagore, Rabindranath (Tr.) 174 fn., 

243 

Taittiriya Aranyaka 139, 395 fn., 

4*5. 417. 453.‘(80 

Taittiriya Brdhmana 265 fn., 302, 
304. 33 L 335 . 510 

Taittiriya Samhitd 265, 306, 319, 
33i 412, 424. 434, 495 
Taittiriya Upanisad passim 
Talmud 214 fn. 

Tdndya Brdhmana 495 
Tanka 26 fn., 47 
Tantra-sdra 174 fn., 178 fn. 
'J'antra-sdra-ugama 178 fn. 

Tantras, the 393 
Tan trie dgamas 83 
Tapa-traya 86 
Tatastha-laksana 6c), 234, 237 
Tdiparya-dlpikd (Sudarsanacarya) 

45 fn. 

Tat satyam, sa dtma 253 
Tat tvam asi 30, 55, 63, 83, 122 
Tattva-muktd-kaldpa (Venkata-natha) 
48 

7 attvdrtha-dlpa 90 fn. 
Tattva-iekhara (Pillai Lokacarya) 48 
Tattvd-iikd (Vedanta De^ika) 47-8 
Tattva-traya (Pillai Lokacarya) 48 
Taylor, Prof. A. E. 117 fn. 

Taylor, T. (Ed.) 206 fn. 

j Teachers 19, 114, 293, 301, 531-2 
I Technical development 117 
I Technocracy 157 
Tejabindfipanisad 385 
Teleological argument 236 
Temporal and eternal 146, 213 
Temporal experience 148 
T emporality 219 

Temporal world 30, 40, 149, 178, 
236, 3^>3 

Ten-galai 48, 57 
Tertullian iii, 190 
Teutonic peoples 184 
Texts referred to (Visaya-vdkya) 
227 passim 

Texts, uniform teaching of 256 
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Textual collation 480 
‘That thou art' 147, 458, 4O0, 525 
Theism, theist 126, 129, 197, 202 
Theistic current of the Upamsads 47 
Theistic dualism of Madhva 60-1 
Theistic Samkhya 94, 329 
Theistic systems 47 
Theologia Germanica 122 
Theologians 116 
Theological doctrines 117 
Theology 172 fn. 

Theophilus of Antioch 130 
Theory of A vatdras 174 
Theory of rebirth 183 h. 

Thibaut, George 257 fn. 

This world a cosmos ig.j 
Thomas Aquinas {See St.) 

Thomistic doctrine of Analogy 262 
Thomson, Francis 38 
'I'hought 2O0, 403, 553-6 
Thought alone is real (VijMna-vdda) 

378 

Thought, reorientation of 8 
I'hought, speech and action 153 
‘Thou’ of religious experience 126 
Three debts of man 228 
Three factors of cit-sakti 71 
Threefold Life (Rous) 244 fn. 

Three methods of realisation 180 
Three-stage journey of I'oga 178 
Three stages of fitness 229 
Three syllables of A um 292 
Thumb, measure of a 205, 298-9 
Tibetan Book of the Dead (Evans- 
Wentz) 205 fn. 

Tibetan Buddhism 205 fn. 

Tillich, Prof. Paul 112 fn., 113 
Time 21, 85, 89, 98, 120 fn., 136 7, 
149, 158, 176, 180, 183, 186, 192, 
207, 210. 219, 530, 563 
Time and change 128 
Time and Eternity 130, 136, 180 
Time and space 123, 238 
Timeless Incorporeal One (Aristotle) 

363 

Time-process 223 
Timothy 186 
Tirobhava 69, 130 
Tiru-mular 67 
Titiksa 22'] 

Toleration 172 
Total conversion 109 
Totality 128, 200 
Tradition 8, ii. 19, 26, 47, 68, 115, 
131, 246 

Traditions, oral—, 117 

Traetatus Logico-Philosophicus (Max 
Picard) 247 fn. 


I Training in Christianity (Kierke¬ 
gaard) 125 

Tranquillity 37, 173 fn., 323 
I Transcendence 86, 90, 97, 124, 150, 
: I95» 4^4 

Transcendence and immanence 79, 
141, 180 

Transcendent Reality 108, 120-1, 
129-30, 212, 333, 358, 457, 561 
Transcendent subject 103, 147 
Transcendental consciousness 127, 
145, 54 E 555 

Transcendental issues 344 
I'ranscendental Truth 19, 267 
'Vransliguration ito, 222 
Transformation 95, 133, 176, 218, 
240, 348, 358 ff. 

Transgressors 520 
Transiency 135-6 
Transmigration 204 fn., 505 (See 
Rebirth) 

Treatise on Metaphysics (Omar 
Khayyam) 177 fn. 

Triad, the 380 
Tribes, primitive 203 
'Irigunatmaka-hetu-bhuta-pradhana 
sakti 84 
Triv|*t-karana 52 
Troeltsch, E. 186 fn. 

Truth 7, 8, 19-20, 30, 34, 108, 115, 
121, 123, 125, 139, 179, 482, 488, 
490 

Tulasi-das 59, 60 fn., 131 
Turlya 125, 127, 145 
Twenty-five principles of Samkhya 
318-19 

Two birds 83, 275, 288 

Two currents of Indian thought 67 

Twofold knowledge (Ramanuja) 

281 

Twofold yogic intuition 107 
7 'wo kinds of soul in Jainism 150 
Two Sources of Morality and Religion 
(Bergson) 244 fn. 

Tyler, Dr. E. B. 204 
'I'ypes are eternal 303 

Udayana 39 fn., 68, 236 
Uddhava 158 fn. 

Udgatf 472, 503 

Udgitha 471-2, 500, 503, 507, 511- 

12, 527 

Ultimate mystery 123 fn., 177 
Ultimate Oneness of God and man 
171 

Ultimate Reality 31, 36, 39, 48, 
52, 89, 117-18, 126, 136. 170, 
211, 227, 231, 235, 252, 458 
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Ultimate spiritual issues 250 
Uma 87, 494 
Uncaused first cause 287 
Uncleanliness 513 
Unconscious memories 199 
Uncreated Light 1^)3 
Undillerenced bliss 125 
Unhappiness 31 

Union with Brahman 45-6, 129, 

131, 207*, 200 . 459. 463. 54J, 
559-bo, 563 

Union with World Spirit 213 
Unity and multiplicity 41, 145, 347 
Unity in Duality 82' 83 
Unity of all meditations 470 
Unity of Prana-vidyus 472-3 
Unity of religion and philosophy 11 
Unity V. merging 53O 
Universal Church 118 
Universal dissolution 79, 380 
Universal men 218 
Universal momentariness 379-80 
Universal Mother 128 
Universal Self 122, 147, 189, 205. 
209-10. 265, 272-3. 294, 338. 

550 

Universal, the 148 
Universality of spirit 8, 222 
Universe, the 41, 50, 71-2, 75, 93, 
97. *29. 135. 143, 145, 189, 192. 
194, 205, 207, 221, 236, 238, 240, 
331,340 g.. 353,460,479,562 
Universe, reality of the 25 
Unmanifested, the 281, 313, 315, 

330. 334 . 475 
Unregenerate 9, 216 
Untouchability 57, 163, 173 fn. 
Upadana cause 30, 34 
Upade^a-sdhasrl (Sariikara) 127 fn. 
Upadhis 36, 40, 42-3, 63, 94, 288, 
295, 414, 420. 422 

Upanayana ceremony 298 ff., 306, 

309 

Upanisads passim 
Uparati 227 

Upasana 37, 56, 87, 102, 141, 281, 

450.452.514.528 

Upaskara 201 fn. 

Upavarsa 47, 30T-2 
Upavarsacarya 44 
Vttara-gUd 63 fn., 241 fn. 

Uttara-mlmdritsd 21-2, 229 
Uttara-paksa 24 

Vacaspati Mi^ra 28, 34-5, 61, 133. 

231- 2, 242, 244, 278, 326 
Vada-galai 48, 57 
Vaibha^ika Buddhism 378 


Vairagya 102, 155, 157 
VaUesika Sutra 20 fn., 201 fn., 
241 fn., 373, 375-6 
Vai^e§ika system 20, 68, 77, 241, 
348. 375-b. 397. 405. 4**. ^21, 
433 

Vaisesika theory 373-4, 388, 420 
Vaisnavas 48, 50, 57, 06, 97, 129 
Vaisvanara 282, 284-5. 468-9, 501 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitu 453 
Vdkyapadlya 304 
Vallabha 88, passim 
Valmiki 59, 444 

Values 126, 132-3, 140, 166-7, 220, 
228 

Vamadeva 267, 523 
Vanaprastha 51 o 
Varaha-sahodara vftti 26 
Varuna 134, 300, 546-7 
Vasana 205, 457 
Vasisilia 216, 487 
Vasistha Dharma-sutra 155 fn. 
Vasi.stha Smrti 437 
Vaskalin 454 

Vasudeva 39 fn., 49, 53, 100, 162, 

303II- 

Vdtulugama 68 fn. 

Vaughan, Henry 122 

Veda 22-3, 121, ^02, ^08, 334, 337, 

3^ 1. 39 ^. ^53;50o;506. 308. 59 

\'cda-bahya 77 fn. 

Vedanta 20, 36, 51, 88 fn., 94, 113, 
126, 181, 221, 228, 234, 241, 323, 
33^. 34^-3. 360. 36O-7 
Vedanta, chief systems of 26, 27 
Vedanta Desika 47, 48 fn., 51, 53, 

56-7 

Veddnta-dlpa (Ramanuja) 47 
V eddnta-kalpa-latikd (Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl) 29 

Veddnta-kaustubha (Srinivasa) 78, 
263 fn., 277, 288, 307 
Veddnta-kaustubha-prahhd (Ke^ava 
Ka^mlrin) 78, 82 fn. 

Vedanta, later 282 
Vedanta literature 28*, 227 
Vedanta paribhdsa 32fn., ii3fn. 
Vedanta pdrijdta-saurahha (Nim- 
barka) 78, 82, 211 fn. 

Vedanta philosophy 22 fn., 168 
Vedanta, qualifications for study of 
36 

Veddnta-ratna~manju§d (Puru^ot- 
tama) 80 

Veddnta-sdra (Ramanuja) 47 
Vedanta Sutra 2 2 

Vedanta Sutras with the Commentary 
of Sarhkara (Thibaut) 257 fn. 
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Veddrtha-samgraha (Ramanuja) 47, 

\ cdas, the 19*, 48, 6i, 67, 77 fn., 
113, 117, 162, 164, 240, 245. 
^ 9 ^), 300. 335. 393» 395. 

437> 493. 496, 503“4. 508 
Vedas and Agamas 67* 

Vedas, authoritativeness of the 

30^. 391 

Vedas, impersonal origin of the 62, 
344. 391 

Vedic literature 22 
Venkata-natha (Vendanta Desika) 

47-8.378 

Vicarious grace 150 
Vidura 102, 125, 205, 232, 306 ff., 
469, 471. 477-8. 484, 489. 496. 
506-7, 523, 533 
Vidyapati 82 fn. 

Vidyarapya 28, 32, 35, 245 fn. 
Vidyas 468, 470 ff., 479, 486, 488, 
501 

Vijaya-dhvaja 96 
VijMna 102, 205, 257. 378 
Vijfiana and Prajna 497 
VijMna-bhik§u 25 ff., 26, 27, 94. 

230, 252. 485, 486 
Vijndndmrta-bhdsya (V i j fian a - 
bhiksu) 94, 120 fn. 
Vijfianavada 378, 383 ff. 
Vijflana-vadins 138 
Vinaya-patrikd (Tulasi-das) 60 
V it am i trodaya-parihhdsa-prakdsa, 


179 

Vira-^aivasism 68, 83, 87 
Virat-svarupa 35. 133, 143 
Virgil 205 

Virgin Athene—Mary, cults of 130 
Virocana 295 

Visistadvaita 26, 27, 46, 57-8, 69, 
74. 349. 4^8 

Visistadvaita literature 47 
ViSi.?ta-Sivadvaita-vada 72-3 
Vi§nu 38, 47-8, 53, 57. 60, 62, 67, 
71, 79, 88, 95, 129 ff., 170, 229, 
249. 251. 313 
V isriu-dharma 358 
Vipjtu Purdtia 64 fn., 168, 177, 237, 
283, 302, 325. 303, 438, 450, 

454. 537 , 

Vi^ttu-sahasra-ndma, Saih kara's 
commentary on 396 
Visi;iu-sakti 49. 98 
Visi>u-svamin 89 
Vist^u-tattva-vinirtiaya (Madhava) 

62 

ViSuddhadvaita 89 
ViSvamitra 303 


ViSva-natha 37, 107 

Visva-rupa 133 

Vital air 267, 471 

Vital breath 321, 342, 423 ff., 475, 

536 

Vital principle 263, 291, 327 
Vittala-natha 89 
Vitthoba of Panclharpur 58, 170 
Vivararia-prameya-samgraha (Vidya- 
ranya) 28 

Vivarta cause, -vada 35, 83, 358 
Viveka 56, 155 
Void, the 120, 137, 378, 389 
Volitions 260, 320, 367 
Vow of celibacy 519 
Vydmohikd mdyd 91 
Vyasa 22 fn., 48, 162, 438 
Vydsa-smrti 96 fn. 

Vyasa-tirtha 61 
Vyavaharika 31. 33, 94. 3^5 

Waddell, Dr. I. A. 204 fn. 

Waking, dream, sleep 295, 338, 384, 
414. 442. 449, 553. 557 
Waking state 31, loi, 124, 127, 145, 
iSQ, 316. 323, 385, 410, 443, 
446, 449. 451 
Ward, James 199 
Waters of Lethe 198 
Way of Bhakti 153, 167 
Way of Dhyana or Meditation 175 
Ways of Release 56 
Way to Perfection 151 
Wealth 160- T, 164 
Western philosophers 123. 206 
Western religious thought 131, 458 
West, the 130, 203 
Where is Science going? (Max Planck) 
123 fn. 

Whitehead, A. N. 108, 172 fn., 236 
Whitman, Walt 145 fn. 

Will 107, 166, 260, 555-6, 558 

Will, freedom of 155 

Will of the Supreme 91, 101, 340, 

429.483.555 

Wisdom 10, 36, 104, 107, 109, III, 
115. 153. 155-6, 215-16, 234, 

304 

Wishes 300, 498, 556, 558 
Witnessing .self 252, 256, 385, 461, 
489 

Witness to experience of God 114 

Women 163, 307, 442 

Women and family life 163 

Women seers 164 

Word 137, 171, 301-2, 498, 502 

Word of God 250 

Wordsworth 206 fn. 
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Work 214, 219, 222, 321-2, 347, 

363. 448. 514. 530 

Work, devotion, contempJatiini 179- 
80 

Work of God 321-2, 431 
Work of the world 218, 531 
Work purifies mind 513 
Works 229, 272, 286, 293, 325, 339, 
3^>8. 387. 435. 439. 4^5. 483 ^1*. 
497. 505-h. 508, 513. 519-17. 

523. 530 ff- 

Works, accumulated 531 

Works and knowledge 44. 228, 

597-9. 513 

Works, destruction of 483, 533 4 
Works of Madhva 6o* 

Works of William Law ib-j fn. 
Works, past—of a know'er 531 
Works, reward of 291. 465 
World-appearance 33 ff., 63, 71, 84, 
222, 233. 385 

World Community 117,157, 250 
World-creation 66,302,560(1. 
Worldly prosperity 280, 523 
World-negation, complaint of 156 
World-order 85, 221, 336, 371 
World of becoming 31, 69, 138, 210, 
275. 286. 310. 555 
World-process 136, 141, 216 
World-soul 133, 143, 207, 216, 236, 

259 

World, status of the 32, 135 
World unity 172 

Worship 36, 38, 65, 87, 97, 109, 
120-1, 125-6, 129-30, 141, 154, 
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493. 499 ff-. 5 ' 4 . 5 i 9 . 5 -J 4 . 529. 
548, 55011., 501, 563 
Worship of Brahman is open to all 
469 

Worship of holy men 496, 497 
Worshipper 47, 272, 455, 483 ff., 
490. 551. 5^0 
Wotton, Herry 161 fu. 


Vadava-prakasa 25, 27, 45*, 48, 51, 
84 

Yajnavalkya 178, 192, 324-5, 540 
yajUavalkya smrii 455, 540 
Yajna-vardha-bhagavadgltd 212 
Yajur-Veda 19, 241, 488 
Yama 134, 205, 298, 437-8 
Yamunacarya 26 fn., 47-8, 50, 55 
Yatha salagramc harifi 273 
Yoga 51. 77. 92. 107. 153, 167, 178, 
260. 277. 313. 358, 393. 544 
Yoga-bhdsya 219 
Yoga-sutra 106 fn., 177, 178 fn.. 
201, 528 

Y oga-sutra-vrtti 290 
Yoga System 20, 68, 175*, 177, 218, 
335. 390, 396 

Yogavdsisiha 196 fn., 217 
Yogins 278. 300, 458. 544 
Yukta-yogin and Yunjana-yogin 
107 
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